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‘Global Reaganomics, whose course was charted by Mike Davis in NLR 


149, is nearing the end of its road. The excitement with which the 
Reaganites embarked on their efforts to reorganize the world economy 
under US hegemony has dissipated, as Washington finds itself back 


. where Carter’s trilateraliam left off in 1978. Now as then the administra- 


tion is trying to cajole the West Germans and Japanese into acting as 
locomotives to revive flagging activity within the United States itself; 
once again the ‘allies’ are proving recalcitrant. Then Carter was ridiculed 


in Wall Street for seeking to manage the world economy through 
Pes ncerted action with the other main capitalist states. Now Reagan’s 


seven-year drive to restructure an integrated system from Washington 
is running aground on the rocks of America’s sapped competitive 

strength. Riccardo Parboni here follows his earlier study ‘The Dollar — 
and Its Rivals’ (Verso, 1981) with a vivid profile of the current impasse. 
The now-chronic weakness of US currency reserves, together with loss 


` of external equilibrium and stagnation of labour productivity, raises 


the possibility of an American-led fragmentation of the capitalist world 


"into antagonistic trade blocs. But as Parboni indicates, Washington’s 


dilemma could in principle revive attempts to place the world economy 
under co-management and even offers some hope to those in Western 


"Europe advocating a return to neo-Keynesian demand management. 


This is, after all, the reflationary course that Treasury Secretary Baker 
is eager to foist upon the CDU government in Bonn and the new Liberal 
cabinet in Tokyo—with some grounds for confidence. Certainly the 


. entire spectrum of official opinion in Western Europe, from the Social- 


. 


Democratic Left to the Conservative Right, has shown itself incapable 
of preparing its own constituencies for a sharp struggle with Washington 
for spheres of control over the world economy. However, if resistance 
should emerge, Parboni emphasizes the likelihood of US protectionist 
measures against its trading partners. For, if Reaganomics is faltering, 
American militarism and chauvinism are still very much in the ascend- 
ant. The domestic popularity of the assault on Libya has demonstrated 


ethat Washington can call upon ample nationalist support for a trade 


war against Western Europe and Japan. a 


In Britain the Thatcher administration has inclined towards West Ger- 
man tight-money policies but enthusiastically colluded with American 
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aggression in the Mediterranean. The Alliance and Labour leaderships 
have yet to advance any coherent course in external policy, though 
David Owen appears tempted by a Strauss-type vision of a West Euro- 
pean military bloc. Against such parochial paralysis a strategy of 
socialist non-alignment has been posed by Tony Benn and his coly, 
leagues within the Campaign Group. The context of their endeavours 
is, of course, a social and economic crisis which reflects the historical 
formation of Britain’s ruling institutions as well as the forces of inter- 
national economy. Atavistic political structures have permitted and 
reinforced economic decline and insulated the social order from radical“ 
challenge: the monarchy, the Palace of Westminster, the first-past-the- 
post electoral system, the conformism and timidity of the parliamentary 
parties have played a vital role in reproducing the dominance of the 
City and the backwardness of the domestic manufacturing economy. 
In this issue we publish three contributions which, in contrasting wayat 
probe the complex of institutions which repress radical choices within 
the British political system. The miners’ leader Arthur Scargill presents 
a powerful case that a system of true proportional representation would 
encourage a clarifying polarization of British politics, allowing pro- 
gtammes outside the narrow front-bench spectrum to achieve a hearing. 
The documents from Tony Benn and Eric Heffer were first put forward 
to the National Executive Committee of the Labour Party and illustrate 
the manner in which the Labour leadership disposes of proposals or 
commitments which it regards as unacceptable. Finally Michael Rustin, 
continuing the discussion begun in our last issue by Anthony Arblaster, — 


argues for far-reaching constitutional changes as a preliminary stage 
the development of a hegemonic left politics. 


The future of socialism is also the theme of Frieder Otto Wolf's reflec- 
tions from within the German Greens. Despite heightened ecological 
sensitivity in the wake of the Chernobyl disaster, the Greens have failed 
to break new ground and seem unlikely to increase their strength in 
the January elections in the Federal Republic. The crucial question 
mark, now assuming strategic urgency, concerns their relationship to 
the general ideology of the Left and the traditional organizations of the — 
German labour movement. But Wolf insists that socialism itself has 
still to confront its historical shortcomings, or to grasp the opportunity ` 
of overcoming them through an articulation with the new ata ne 
projects that have gathered momentum in recent years. 7 


` 


We continue our series on women’s movements with Eleni Stamiris’s | 
balanced assesament of the experience in Greece. Perhaps more than - 
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anywhere else in Europe, the position of women has here been directly 
bound up with the fate of the Communist and Socialist labour move- 
ment. Having enjoyed full equality of rights in the powerful wartime 
Resistance, then been cast into domestic servitude under the military 
junta, the urban and rural female population went on to secure major 
legislative reforms in the early period of PASOK rule. However, the 
Papandreou government’s turn to drastic capitalist austerity—involving 
a ruthless purge of the PASOK Left—has now largely blocked the 
possibility of converting such reforms into substantive social change. 
Although the feminist movement, within and outside the parties, 
remains one of the most dynamic on the continent, it is now entering 
a difficult phase of reorientation whose outcome is by no means clear. 


pi a fiercely felt and argued intervention, which has virtually the 

character of a manifesto, Raymond Williams attacks the long-standing 
antithesis of formalism and sociologism in cultural theory, marshalling 
against them the memory of the Vitebsk School of the twenties which 
criticized each of these dominant alternatives in Russia in their day. 
Much of the subsequent history of literary studies—in particular—in 
England and America essentially recapitulated earlier vitiated polarit- 
ies, in the opposition between Leavisite and Left doctrines. From the 
late fifties onwards, with the appearance of Williams’s own generation, 
new kinds of cultural theory developed, unawares closer to the forgotten 
legacy of Vitebsk—before the intellectual cross-currents of the sixties 

.-and seventies brought a characteristic mélange of idealism and vanguar- 

diem. Relating each of these socio-cultural formations to changing 

- social locations and practices, Williams concludes with a call for an 
implacable look at the ambiguities and delusions of much contemporary 
tadical thought, and a determined affiliation with an undivided cultural 
theory, of connection and emancipation. 


Events surrounding the fall of the Marcos dictatorship sometimes 
seemed to be staged for the benefit of the Western media, as if the 
military defectors in the Philippines needed the hum of NBC cameras 
to provide them with the necessary resolution. Such atmospherics have 
been compounded in the egregious journalism of James Fenton, a 
purveyor of cut-rate guides to melodrama and mystery in South Asia. 
jin a hilarious commentary, Benedict Anderson situates Fenton’s efforts 
within a general typology of political tourism catering to First World 
ignorance and complacency, as an extreme example of what the market 
will absorb. A very different literary tradition indeed appears in Tom 
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Paulin’s anthology of political verse, here defended by Terry Eagleton | 
against the conservative ire of Britain’s philistine establishment. 
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Riccardo Parbon1 


= 
The Dollar Weapon: From Nixon to 
z Reagan 
Ç.: 


US international economic policy since the beginning of the seventies can 
only be explained as a reaction to the relative decline of the American 
economy vis-a-vis Western Europe and Japan. There is already an ample 
literature on the decline in US economic power,! which is evidenced by the 
fact that in the fifties and sixties the other major capitalist countries, excluding 
Britain, reached a higher rate of growth of GNP, exports and manufacturing 
productivity. The share of gross investment in national product was also 
significantly larger in the rest of the OECD countries. As a consequence, US 
-ational income fell from 36 per cent of the world total (including the socialist 
countries) in 1955 to 30 per cent in 1971, while the US share of the 
manufactured exports of six leading industrial countries contracted from 25 
“per cent in 1955 to 18.5 per cent in 1970. Fifteen years ago the US economy 
seemed geared to a sharp loss of predominance, much sharper indeed than 
that suffered in the past by Britain or the Low Countries. Up to a point, the 
United States has managed to retard the decline, and the purpose of this 
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article will be to show the ways in which different strategies adopted 
by successive US administrations have achieved this without substantially 
altering the factors at work. However, it will be argued that policies 
pursued during the first Reagan administration have actually aggravated 
the country’s economic plight, making more painful an adjustment to 
the new reality. 


In general, theorists who have studied the American decline follow a 
historical materialist approach,? and have mainly been concerned with 
identifying such fundamental tendencies of capitalism as the law of 
uneven development or the growing internationalization of productive 
activity. Only ın a few instances has attention been paid to governmental 
responses or to the consequences that ensue for the future pattern and 
outcome of the crisis. Such concrete analysis, however, may not only 
shed light on the likely course of events but also suggest supranational 
strategies to minimize the impact of the crisis on living conditions and 
to transfer class conflict to an international level. 


Orthodox economists deny the possibility of, or have no interest in, 
formulating rational strategies to meet the crisis, aad are convinced that 
the behaviour of the US authorities has always involved a mere reaction 
to market pressures.‘ It is my conviction that it is possible to reconstruct 
the successive international economic strategies followed by the United 
States over the past fifteen years. I shall compare those of three 
Administrations—Nixon’s, Carter’s and Reagan’s. Nixon tried to re- 
establish American supremacy by placing the onus on Europe and 
Japan, whilst preserving and strengthening amicable relations with the 
Soviet Union. Carter aimed to reduce the cost shouldered by the 
Europeans and Japanese, engaging them in concerted action to prop 
up the world economy and continuing detente with the USSR. Reagan’s 
policy, on the other hand, has been marked from the beginning by a 
very aggressive stance towards Soviet-bloc countries. Originally, his 
economic policy tended to favour Europe and Japan while precipitating 
economic collapse in the Third World. In a second phase Washington 
has reverted to a Carter type of concerted action to stabilize the 
international economy but without any form of sharing of power. 


oC Cee ees 
! See E Mandel, The Savas Shemp, Verso, London 1978, R Parboa, The Deller and sts Ræals, Verso, 
London 1981, M Mayer, The Fete of the Deller, New York 1981, D Calico, The Ierpersens Frosa, 
Cambridge, Mass 1982, E A. Brett, The Worid Frossay mct the War, London 198; For a review of 
the leratare, see L Mjosct, Dæseparni m the Posiwar World Econsary The Dechas of US Hegemony, 
IPRI working paper 16/85, Oulo 

2 Bat sce M Olson, The Ris and Decime of Nateas, New Haven 1982, which explains the differential 
post-war performance of capitalist economies m terms of the degree of market ngidity Germany and 
Japan were Hacky enough to start from scratch after military defeat end collapec of the previous order, 
which cleared away the organired special mterest groupe that make for ngidity. Olson drwa the 
concinman that if the Us 1 to better its mtuation, rt shoald ‘repeal all specubinterest legislation and 
regulation and at the same ume apply rigorous antitrust laws to every type of cartel of collusion that 
used rts power to obtain prices or wages above compettive models’ (p. 246) Unfortanarely, 
umplemenuinion of thas recipe by Reagan bas not helped much in solvmg the Amencan problem 

> CF S. Amm, G Ardgh, AG Frank, I Wallerstein, Dyasmcs of Glebe! Criss, Loadon 1982 

* A notable excepuon 1 the work of tbe US polmcal scientist J Gowa, Clesmy the Gadd W madow, Ithaca 
1985, which analyecs the politcal background of Nrron’s decision to end dollar coavernbulity and to 
devalue the currency 
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Nixon and the Devaluation of the Dollar 


During the Nixon presidency, dollar devaluation was employed to raise 
the competitiveness of US industry. In the same period the oil price 
increased fourfold, inflicting a severe blow on the balance of payments 
of European countries and Japan. The resulting need for deflationary 
adjustment by industrial oil-importing economies was magnified by the 
fact that, owing to an American veto, there were no official facilities 
for recycling the surpluses of oil producers. Commercial banks thus had 
a free hand to dispose of OPEC funds by making loans to developing 


countries. 


These developments during the seventies produced three areas of rapid 
growth in the world economy: OPEC, Comecon and the newly industrial- 
‘zing countries. The OPEC economies obviously benefited directly from 
the higher oil prices; Comecon—and particularly the Soviet Union— 
participated as well in the oil bonanza, and had ample access to 
international credit; a large number of non-oil developing countries 
found almost no limitations in their borrowing from international 
lenders. For their part, Western Europe and Japan had to cut their 
growth rates in order to bring their external balance into equilibrium, 
being neither willing nor able to borrow large sums on international 
money markets. : 
F 

For the devaluation of the dollar to be truly effective in reversing the 
negative trend in US trade, it was vitally important that the new growth 
areas should be fully open to American penetration. Of the three, 
however, only the non-oil developing countries offered unimpeded 
access to US exports—especially as the United States was ready to 
increase its imports of manufactures from such countries, with mixed 
benefits for their industry and balance of payments. As far as the OPEC 
countries were concerned, the sluggishness of American exports could 
not be ascribed to price or technology factors: indeed, US industry was 
the best equipped to supply the kind of goods requested by OPEC 
(telecommunications equipment, industrial plant, etc.). A further diff- 
culty in boosting the US share of OPEC markets resulted from the close 
involvement with Israel. Thus Arab countries were more inclined to 
strengthen trade links with West European countries—which have fewer 
qualms than the United States in furnishing them with armaments—and 
with a Japan that maintains strict neutrality on the Middle East problem. 
Echoes of this situation still linger on, and rather strong opinions 
against the Israel lobby are sometimes vented in the American business 
press. ‘The Israel lobby argues that the Saudis have not contributed to 
Mideast peace which is ground for cancellation under the terms of 1981 
agreement of a contract [for supplying an airborne warning and control 
system]... Any failure of the US to supply arms is almost certain to 
lead to more Saudi arms purchases from eager Europeans. When the 
proposed sale of McDonnell Douglas Corp F-r; ran into trouble last 
year, the Saudis turned to a British-Italian-German consortium to buy 
the Tornado combat aircraft. “You are talking about at least $6billion 
of initial equipment that goes to the UK and Europe instead of the US, 
and then maybe three or four times that amount in additional services 
over the next four or five years,” says one US businessman in Riyadh. 
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He frets that congressional politicking is “the latest in a continuing 
series of disasters which are slowly but surely eroding the position of 
US business in this part of the world’’.’5 


As for the Comecon countries, Nixon originally envisaged a substantial 
increase in trade to keep abreast of Germany and other West European 
countries which were boosting commercial relations in the wake of 
Ostpolittk. A step in this direction was the approval of the Export 
Administration Act in 1969, removing many obstacles to trade with 
socialist countries. Economic cooperation between America and the 
Soviet Union was considered to be a natural consequence of the 
more relaxed atmosphere following the signing of SALT and the US 
disengagement from Vietnam. At the end of 1974, however, after a 
promising start, Congress approved the Jackson-Vanek amendment 
linking the granting of ‘most favoured nation’ status to the USSR to the 
removal of any restriction on Jewish emigration. The Soviet Union 
reacted angrily to what it considered an intrusion 1n its domestic affairs, 
and plans for increased cooperation between the two countries were 
shelved. Trade in manufactures shrank to a trickle, and during the last 
part of the Carter Administration even grain exports to the Soviet 
Union were embargoed because of its intervention in Afghanistan. 


With these facts in mind, it 1s no wonder that the devaluation of the 
dollar was only able to halt, not to reverse, the decline ın the US share 
of world manufactured exports. Nevertheless the United States did 
not suffer from balance-of-payments constraints dunng the seventies, 
because it was easily able to finance the limited current deficit by 
exploiting the privileged role of the dollar. It could thus afford more 
expansionary policies and more rapid growth than in the rest of the 
industrial world. In turn, higher growth and a cheaper dollar managed 
to raise the gross industrial investment rate, slowing down investment 
abroad by American multinationals and attracting foreign investment 
to the United States. Devaluation, then, had favourable, if limited, 
effects on the rea/ economy, although it helped to fuel the rising level 
of domestic inflation. 


Carter and International Economic Cooperation 


The inflationary effects of a sliding dollar forced Carter into measures 
to stabilize the currency. At the same time, in order to prop up exports 
and to avoid the deflationary consequences of these measures, he tried 
to convince the major surplus industrial countries to reflate their 
economies, arguing that a concerted stimulus would not affect their 
balance of payments, or reduce only slightly their surpluses. In compen- 
sation, Carter offered West Germany and Japan the possibility of sharing 
the privilege of issuing international means of payments. 


4 Recess Week, 12 May 1986, p 19. In the seventics Italy did everything to curry favour wrth Arab 
countries by selling amns An Italian general who remgned recently from the secret services hes 
revealed that they organized armes sales to Libya, even shipping German weapons whose transfer to 
non-NATO counotnes was forbedden, and betping Gadafy to buld up the Libyan armed forces It 
should be remembered that Libye ıs Italy's fourth export market, and that Italy accounts for thirty 
per cent of total Libyan umports See ‘Gheddafi, figho nostro Intervista con Ambrogso Yran’, 
Pamerama, 18 May 1936 
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Among the various steps taken in November 1978 to stabilize the dollar 
was a little publicized decision to replenish US international reserves by 
issuing $6billion of Treasury bonds denominated in German marks, 
Swiss francs and Japanese yen. Traditionally the US has not owned a 
foreign currency reserve, its international reserves having been almost 
entirely composed of gold. After gold was demonetized in 1976, the 
United States was left with virtually no reserves with which to support 
Carter’s goal of stabilizing the dollar. To keep the exchange rate 
reasonably stable the monetary authorities need to engage in foreign 
exchange-market interventions: they must have the reserves to buy 
dollars when the dollar comes under pressure. Conversely, their chief 
means of halting a rise in the dollar 1s to sell dollars in exchange for 
foreign currency. Managing an exchange rate, then, entails owning a 
currency reserve: ıt is immaterial whether the authorities keep the rate 
absolutely steady or simply try to smooth out its fluctuations within a 
floating rates regime. What the United States tried to do for a long 
time, and 1s again now trying to do, 1s to manage the dollar without 
having an adequate volume of foreign reserves. Durning the Bretton 
Woods era, it effectively left the defence of dollar parity to the European 
central banks, while a system of reciprocal short-term credit between 
the New York Federal Reserve and other Central banks (‘swap network’) 
allowed the United States to borrow foreign money when it was 
absolutely compelled to intervene in support of the dollar. After the 
collapse of the Bretton Woods system, the American authorities initially 
wanted the dollar to depreciate and felt under no compulsion to 
intervene to shore it up. When this policy came to an end under Carter, 
the freezing of the gold stock that had meanwhile taken place ensured 
that the reserve problem came back to the surface with even greater 
intensity. It must be recognized that the Carter administration squarely 
faced the problem, and its solunon—to replenish its reserves by borrow- 
ing foreign money on the capital markets—had potentially very wide 
implications. For it was implicitly admitted that to run the international 
monetary system the dollar was not enough: it had to be flanked by 
other currencies. The first step towards a mult-currency system involved 
a recognition of the right (and duty) of other powers to share in the 
responsibility of running the system, and ın exploiting the consequent 
advantages. 


The move towards shared responsibility for management of the world 
economy, with regard to both demand policies and liquidity creation, 
was accompanied by a policy of continuing detente with the Soviet 
Union that culminated in the signing of SALT-II ın 1979. In retrospect 
the Carter years stand out as the only instance when the United States 
tried with serious conviction to solve the problem of the American 
economy in a cooperative spirit. Nor 1s it coincidental that the same 
period witnessed approval for a world-wide extension of Keynesian 
demand-management principles, such as the Brandt Commission pro- 
posals to eliminate the bottleneck that the low purchasing-power of 
developing countries presented within the world economy. If such ideas 
had been implemented, Fordism would have enjoyed another span of 
life—although the industrialized countries would still have had to adapt 
to painful restructuring processes. 
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Reagan and Dollar Supremacy 


The attempt at economic cooperation was short-lived. Federal Germany, 
distrustful of the new American attitude, preferred to stick to its 
established deflationary management, with the atm of squeezing inflation 
out of the economy and generating a foreign surplus. Under pressure, 
Bonn merely paid lip service to American designs, giving 2 small 
stimulus to the economy that increased the FRG growth rate by one per 
cent. Japan and other smaller surplus countries watched and waited. 
Soon, however, the changes in the world economic and political climate 
wrecked the ambitious plans of the Keynesian economists holding 
senior position in the Carter administration: Richard Cooper and Fred 
Bergsten. 


Two facts abruptly altered the framework: the second oil shock in 1979, 
and the presidential victory of Ronald Reagan tn 1980. The new oil 
price rises, basically due to the supply disruption caused by the Iranian 
revolution, sent the external balances of oil-importing countries back 
into the red, and it would be three years before even Germany returned 
to surplus thanks to severe deflationary policies. For the second time 
in the decade countries acted in a way to maximize the deflationary 
impact of the soaring price of oil. When tested against reality, the 
cooperative spirit endorsed by the US failed to materialize: no actions 
were taken to try to halt the oil price increase, no lending facilities 
were established for oil-importing countries. The American inertia can 
probably be explained by the widespread feeling in the business and 
financial world that Carter had conceded too much to the Europeans 
and was accepting that US monetary policy should be dictated by West 
Germany. 


The growing dissatisfaction with Carter’s international posture 
coalesced around the Republican presidential candidate, helping him to 
win the elections. For Reagan’s policy was based on a straightforward 
reaffirmation of America’s strength and of its pivotal role in the world 
economy. Times had changed, however, and no amount of charismatic 
leadership was able to achieve the miracle of restoring American 
supremacy. Indeed, after five and a half years of Reagan’s leadership, 
the US economy 1s in a worse state than ever and its international 
position has dramatically deteriorated. 


It is possible to distinguish two phases in Reagan’s international econ- 
omic policy, more or less coinciding with the two presidental terms— 
the dollar revaluation and the dollar devaluation phase. In the political 
and military sphere there has been a consistent deterioration in the 
relationship with the Soviet Union and a general inflection of US foreign 
policy towards globalism and hegemonism. During the first phase, 
Washington managed to strengthen the dollar mainly by increasing 
interest rates and attracting short-term funds in the US monetary market. 
Other factors were also operative in impressing a strong upward 
movement to the dollar, especially fears about the financial, political 
and military stability of the world. The first half of the eighties was 
beset by military and political crises. In many European countries the 
formation of Socialist governments initially aroused suspicion among 
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domestic and international investors. After 1982 the developing coun- 
tries were hit by a catastrophic financial crisis. All these phenomena 
contributed to a powerful flow of funds into the United States ın search 
of a safe haven. 


The skyrocketing dollar ın turn fed expectations of further increases, 
which were supported by the rosy picture of a reinvigorating American 
economy publicized by the administration and the media. Successive 
lowerings of interest rates after the middle of 1982 were therefore unable 
to check the rise in the value of the dollar, especially since foreign 
monetary authorities followed suit by keeping unchanged the interest 
differential in favour of the USA. Thanks to the strong dollar, domestic 
inflation was drastically reduced: it is estimated that between forty and 
fifty per cent of the decrease in the rate of inflation from 1980 to 
1984 can be credited to the dollar revaluation. At the same time, the 
strengthening of the dollar had a calamitous effect on the real economy. 
The US trade deficit climbed from an average of $27bn in the years 
1978—80 to $148bn ın 1985, while the current deficit shot up from $- 
4bn ın the same years to $-128bn in 1985. Export performance has been 
rather poor, and the US now ranks third in the world table of exporters 
of manufactures: in 1984 US manufactured exports were worth $144bn, 
those of Japan $165bn, and those of Germany $148.5bn. 


As far as conjunctural behaviour 18 concerned, the high rates of interest 
obtaining ın the early eighties precipitated the US economy into 
depression, at a time when it was just recovering from the recession 
engineered by the Carter measures of 1978. Later, the Reagan supply- 
side budget began to take effect, as the lowering of taxation on personal 
and company income and the strong increase ın military expenditure 
sparked a boom which reached its high point in 1984. There was then 
a clear discrepancy between the growth rates of the USA and the rest of 
the industrial countries. Europe and Japan, suffering from an outflow 
of funds attracted by the high US rates, were afraid to reflate their 
economies. Moreover, in a number of countries conservative govern- 
ments were in power which preferred to manage the economy at low 
pressure, keeping the lid on union wage-claims and, where possible, 
eroding the strength of organized labour. Low growth in Europe and 
Japan, combined with high growth at home, magnified the balance-of- 
payments problems of the United States, which sucked in imports from 
her competitors but was unable to sell on declining overseas markets. 
In the two years from 1983 to 1984 European and Japanese exports to 
America increased by ṣo per cent and 60 per cent respectively while 
American exports to Europe and Japan stagnated. 


The restoration of dollar supremacy during the first Reagan administra- 
tion was a mere appearance, as it did not remove the deep causes of 
America’s decline and probably even dealt a mortal blow to its economic 
hegemony. The large cumulative payments deficits have transformed 
the USA from a net creditor to a net debtor nation. By the end of 1985, 
for the first time since 1916, the sum of US international assets and 
liabilities showed a negative balance of some $80bn. This development 
is destined to have very far-reaching implications. 
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Devaluation of the Dollar 


During 1984 the market for dollars grew into a ‘bubble’ which sooner 
or later—as with all bubbles—was certain to burst. The vigorous press 
campaigns, which exalted the regenerated strength of the American 
economy to pave the way for Reagan’s triumphal re-election, had a 
clear responsibility ın shaping expectations of further revaluation. But 
the higher the dollar climbed, the greater the worries that it might crash 
down. In 1984 and early 1985 the official financial community (central 
banks, Treasuries, etc.) was deeply concerned that a crash landing of 
the dollar could play havoc with world exchange and financial markets, 
and considered it a prime duty to engineer a soft landing. These anxieties 
were felt mainly by the Europeans, although a few American officials, 
like Paul Volcker, the influential chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
shared them as well. 


At the end of February 1985, when the dollar was under renewed 
upward pressure, a group of central banks of the major industrial 
countries decided to intervene in the market to halt the rise of the 
dollar; ın about one week more than $11bn was thrown on the market, 
and even the New York Federal Reserve Bank made a token intervention 
of $600mn. At the same time Volcker claimed at a congressional hearing 
that the dollar had risen too high for the well-being of the domestic 
and international economy. From the beginning of March 1985 the 
dollar finally started to go down—a trend that was still continuing 
when the seven leaders met at the World Economic Summit in Tokyo 
during the first part of May 1986. 


The average dollar depreciation between February 1985 and February 
1986 has been 35 per cent. During the same penod the dollar/mark rate 
has come down from DM3.47 to DM2.25, and the dollar/yen rate from 
¥260 to Y175. The bulk of this depreciation has taken place since 
September 1985, when the Group of Five economics ministers, meeting 
in New York, decided that the major central banks would make 
concerted interventions in the exchange markets. At the tme the 
agreement was explained by the need to avoid a new rise of the dollar, 
but it soon become clear that the true aim was to pilot it gently 
downward, neutralizing the onset of speculation against the dollar. As 
we have seen, the New York Federal Reserve Bank is tn no position 
to abate a speculative wave against the dollar, since it lacks foreign 
currencies to sell.é 


At the Group of Five meeting, the USA insisted that ıt was in the 
common interest to bring the dollar rate down still further. Since the 
market could easily change mood from bullish to bearish, it was 
necessary to create a safety-net by giving an assurance to the market 





t The noa-gold intemational reserves of the US amounted in December 1984 to $23 6ba, compared 
with West Germany’s $42 7bn, Japan’s $24 6ba and Italy’s $20 rba These figures inchide not only 
holdings of foreign currency bat also SDRs end the so-called ‘gold tranche’ on the IMF. By December 
1985 US reserves had risen to $32.1bn on account of the huge intervention against the dollar performed 
by the New York Fed which had enabled it to acquire foreign carrencies. Of course it cannot obtain 
much more because rt cannot continue to intervene in the context of a feihag dollar 
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that of the dollar fell too quickly the central banks of the major countries 
would be ready to buy dollars. Such an assurance could not be given 
by the New York Fed alone, owing to the enormous funds which can 
be mobilized in speculation against the dollar. But once the other 
countries assented to the principle of concerted intervention, the USA 
moved in a resolute way. In the six weeks after the November 1985 
meeting concerted interventions against the dollar totalled some $10bn, 
$3.2bn by the NY Fed alone.” This latter figure, five times higher 
than in February, bears witness to the Fed’s changed attitude to the 
consequences of a strong dollar for the US economy. 


Reagan’s Second Phase 


The Reagan administration’s U-turn on international economic policy 
was symbolized by the substitution of James Baker I for Donald Regan 
as Treasury Secretary in the summer of 1985. The new Secretary 18 
much more interventionist—not only in exchange markets—than his 
laissez-faire predecessor.’ The US authorities now realize that the com- 
plex and dangerous situation resulting from the unhinged monetary and 
foreign-exchange policy of the previous five years cannot be solved by 
unfettered operation of the market. 


Clearly the new interventionist approach ıs not dictated only by a 
theoretical reappraisal, and practical considerations have been para- 
mount in regard to the dollar. During the last few years a powerful 
movement in favour of protection of home industries has developed 
in the United States, spurred by the destruction of jobs, corporate 
bankruptcies and the growing problems of agriculture. Some three 
hundred bills with a protectionist content have been introduced in 
Congress during the present legislature, and the administration is afraid 
that the issue will dominate the mid-term elections to the advantage of 
a Democratic Party that is increasingly shifting to a protectionist 
platform. The wave would have been unstoppable without a substantial 
devaluation of the dollar—and perhaps it will not be stopped anyhow. 


The Reagan administration has generally opposed any protectionist 
moves, giving ground only when the pressure of sectoral interests has 
been too strong to deflect, as in the case of Japanese automobile exports. 
The administration is concerned that defence of mature sectors of the 
US economy—the ones most endangered by foreign competition— 
might trigger retaliatory measures by trading partnera that affect Amer- 
ican exports of advanced goods. Indeed, the EEC has threatened several 
times in the past few years that new curbs on European steel, textile or 
agricultural exports to the US market would be counterbalanced by 
restrictions on US exports of computers, telecommunications equipment, 
and so on. The United States has a strong interest in opening up world 





7T CF S. Grebam, ‘Metconal Times im the Market’, Famam Tomes, 17 May 1986 

© One of the first mmatres of the new Treasury Secretary was to present a pian for mdebted 
conntoes at the World Benk—IMF annua! meeting m Seoul m September 1985 The Baker 

Pian, however, is an extremely modest attempt to buy out some debtor commtries—mainly located m 

the US economic ephere—by offering them $29bn of ‘fresh moocy’ m three years, of they comply with 

the debt-eerviang condmions agreed with che IMF end the lending benks m rescheduling negotmtions. 

Cf Y. Mimon, ‘Les modestes ambrbans da plan Baker’, Le Messe Diplemetiqgn, March 1986 
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markets for services, where ıt enjoys a built-in advantage. It knows that 
limits on trade ın goods would halt ltberalization of trade in services. 


As the protectionist wave was mounting, the White House realized that 
only a sharp decrease in the value of the dollar could stave it off. An 
article in the Wall Street Jouraa/—published two days after the Group 
of Five meeting, which seems to a been convened by the US 
authorities—explicitly made the link: ‘[Aming to stop protectionism] 
Reagan has also expressed his backing for the new initiative of the USA 
and the other four great industrial countries to drive the value of 
dollar down by intervening on the exchange markets. The pro 
was announced Sunday by Treasury Secretary James Baker and by de 
ministers of finance and central bankers of West Germany, Japan, Great 
Britain, and France. The issue has also been faced in a position paper, 
17 pages long, on the Administration’s trade policy which the White 
House made public yesterday. The document says that “The Administra- 
tion 1s worried by the effect of the dollar rise on our ability to compete 
internationally”. 


Under Reagan devaluation has acquired a profoundly different signif- 
cance from that which it had under Nixon and Carter. In the sixties 
devaluation was žbe therapy for the declining US economy: today it is 4 
device to stop protectionism and to allow the real remedy to take effect— 
namely, the development of high-technology sectors and exports. The 
growth of new sectors has not been entrusted to the free operation of 
markets, or to the dynamism of American entrepreneurs riding high on 
Reagan’s tax cuts. On the contrary, the state is massively supporting 
high-tech sectors via an enormous increase in military expenditure—up 
from $1zobn in 1980 to $265bn in fiscal 1986 and, according to the 
financial plan presented by Reagan to Congress, $344bn in 1990. 
Unofficial estimates coming from the White House and the Pentagon 
put the value of the military budget for the mid-nineties at $6;obn and 
for the year 2000 at $800-g00bn. The Strategic Defence Initiative alone 
will absorb $2,000bn over a period of twenty years, after a preliminary 
outlay of $25bn to ascertain the viability of the project. 


Military expenditure directly benefits the high-technology sectors (aero- 
space, telecommunications, computers, etc.) and will almost inevitably 
strengthen US technological supremacy. It does not appear, from the 
discussion so far, that the civilian technology spin-off will be very large: 
it will in any case be considerably smaller than what would have been 
achieved by direct expenditure on grants to high-tech companies, 
research subsidies and so on. However, no US administration would 
ever win approval from the tax-payers for a gigantic programme of 
subsidies to industry. The defence prionty, backed by a policy of 
international alarmism, provides a convenient cover and justification 
for the huge increase in arms spending. Indeed, Reagan is deliberately 
looking for an increase in tension between East and West, and tums 
down all sensible proposals for reducing the arms race and establishing 


1A Pine and D Shnbman, ‘Reagan Lanoches Attack oo Unfair Trade as Concer Grows on Gatt 
Negouanons’, 24 September 1985, text retramsleted from [tehan 
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an atmosphere of confidence and cooperation.!° The militarization of 
American capitalism represents the last hope for its ruling groups to 
recover world industrial leadership, and to bring the reluctant European 
partners back into the US orbit by subordinating them on the military, 
industrial and commercial planes. The effort of the administration to 
enrol European countries in the SDI is a convincing witness. 


America’s Weakness and the Need for International Cooperation 


Reagan’s master plan 1s not inevitably destined to succeed: there are 
many domestic and international obstacles that could cause its failure. 
Here I shall consider only those which relate to the conflict between 
the United States and Western Europe. For the foreseeable future, the 
weakness of the US economy will require support to be enlisted from 
the other major industrial countries. If this is not forthcoming, America 
will have to drop its adventurist schemes and concentrate on remedying 
its structural ills. 


The main concern for the United States is still the dollar and inflaton. 
As we have seen, revaluation in the first part of the eighties was an 
essential component of the fight against inflation. When the damage to 
the balance of payments became apparent, the US authorities hesitated 
for a long time before accepting the need for devaluation, because they 
feared a new surge of inflation. But the falling dollar has up to now 
had no inflationary consequences—or, rather, such consequences have 
been almost exactly matched by the disinflationary effects of the sharp 
decline in oil prices since the beginning of 1986.1! All current forecasts 
envisage no rise in the rate of inflation for 1986, 1987 and 1988. It is 
not possible to discuss here whether it was a coincidence that the oil 
cartel collapsed at the precise moment when it best suited American 
interests. At any event, the fact that the oil price is unlikely to decrease 
further puts a limit on the freedom of the US authorities to devalue the 
dollar. In the opinion of Paul Volcker, who 1s blocking attempts to 
devalue by a relaxation of monetary policy, further depreciation from 
the average rate reached in spring 1986 would be highly likely to lead 
to an acceleration of inflation.1? But it cannot be excluded that the 


10 Apparently the Sone leader, Mikheil! Gorbachev, shares thos view. “When discussing the Admurisscrs- 
toa's space-based missile defense program, known offically as the Scrutegic Defense Inmtatrve and 
populacty as “Sar Wan”, Mdr Gocbacher sewers! tomes meted thet “the mihtaryandostrial complex” 
was the pomary force behind the effort’ Ph Tanbmean, ‘Gorbachev's Gloomy Amena’, New York 
Tower, 15 November 1983. 

11 According to most estimates, a one-per-cent dollar deprecanon leads m eighteen months to an 
increase of o 18 per cent in the domestic mte of mflatton The sewage deprecation of the dollar m 
1985 over 1984 has been about 11 per cent, and m the fifteen months to March 1986 about 15 per 
cent This would produce a pash on the mfianon mte in 1986-87 of 1.7 per cent. On the other hand, 
tt 18 reckoned thet the fall m the od pnce to $15 a barrel translates meelf into a two per cent reduction 
m the manon rete in the eubecqnent twelve months 

H In February 1986 Volcker wes outvoted by Reagan's appomters to the Federal Reserve Board. 
They wanted to cut the mterest mete at once, while Volcker msisted that other major countries should 
first reduce therr mterest rates tO avoid a weakenmg of the dollar Volcker threatened to rengn and 
stopped the implementation of the manoenvre until Japan end Germany had relexed their monetary 
pobcy A few weeks leter, the vicr-premdent of the Board, Preston Martın, who hed been widely 
upped as Wotcker’s successor, handed in hu resignation. 
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administration will force the dollar down again in the future, in the 
hope of solving its problems at the risk of reigniting inflation. 


The main dilemma for the United States is that the devaluation has not 
been sufficient to bring the balance of payments into equilibrium. Large 
trade and current deficits are predicted for the next five years, leading 
to a dramatic deterioration in the foreign indebtedness of the US. (See 
table one.) There is a big question haunting specialists in international 
monetary econonucs—and financiers and the US government as well. 
Will it be possible for the country which issues the international means 
of payment to be in senous deficit? Will the world financial markets 
maintain their confidence in the dollar? 


Table One. International Financial Position of the United States 


Growth rats Trade Current Net i- Ratto of met 
ef GNP balance balance debisdmss debi to experts 


(%) (Sha) (ba) (Sha) (%) 
1985 2.2 —148 —118 88 9 
1986 3.0 —137 —I22 210 41 
1987 3.0 —125 —IT§ 315 71 
1988 2.4 —II}3 —108 434 97 
1990 2.5 —118 -120 666 142 


Note. These forecasts are based on an oil price of $17 a barrel, an exchange- 
rate for the dollar equal to its average value in March 1986, and a rate of 
growth for the rest of the OECD area of between 2.5 and 3 per cent a year. 


Searce: Morgan Guaranty Trust, Werld Financial Marksts, March 1986, p- 9. 





The outlook is even more menacing if we build into the picture the 
state of US public and private finance. The federal deficit is hovering 
around $200bn, while the cumulative federal debt has reached $1,500bn 
and, if we consider the total debt of the federal government, states 
and local authorities, the amount outstanding 1s over $2,coobn.4 The 
Gramm—Rudman Act compels the administration to balance the budget 
by 1991: 1t is hard to see how they can do it when they plan to increase 
military expenditure by some $1oobn. The only solution would be major 
growth of the economy, together with a sizeable reduction 1n interest 
rates. Growth would increase revenue without painful tax mses, and 
lower interest rates would automatically reduce the large outlays on the 
federal debt. As to the private fnancial system, the banks are full of 
bad loans to underperforming companies and sectors. The debt of 
agricultural units alone 18 larger than $300bn, and the energy sector is 
another major problem area. To these must be added the large loans to 
international debtors, mainly in Latin America. The whole financial 
system is ın a difficult position because the strong process of deregulation 
is heightening competition and the possibility of bankruptctes. 


Growth of the domestic economy would reduce the number of compan- 
ies in trouble, and growth in the international economy would alleviate 


D United States GNP was $4,c00bn m 1985. 
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the payment difficulties of debtor countries, at the same time boosting 
US exports. But although the United States needs growth, the authorities 
dare not stimulate the economy. If they tried to do so by reducing 
interest-rate levels, they would run the risk of starting a flight from the 
dollar. They cannot increase the budget deficit because they are bound 
by the Gramm~—Rudman Act. Furthermore, any increase in US income 
would widen the trade deficit, unless a general reflation of the world 
economy were to allow a major spurt in US exports. However, Washing- 
ton has had little success ın convincing the other industrial countries 
of the need for world reflation. Japan and West Germany have paid 
lip-service to a revival of growth, exaggerating the positive influence 
of the reduction in oil prices. On the practical side, they have limited 
themselves to a lowering of interest rates more or less ın line with the 
fall ın US rates. At the Tokyo Summit in May the US was defeated when 
it tried to impose a series of indicators (balance-of-payments result, 
inflation, public deficit, etc.) whose behaviour would automatically 
dictate the economic policies of the major countries. It was agreed only 
that these indicators would be taken into account in national policy 
formulation, and in the development of a concerted economic policy 
under the aegis of the newly created Group of Seven, which will meet 
once a year. 


The Reagan administration 1s dissatisfied with this result and, by 
threatening a fresh devaluation of the dollar, is attempting to push the 
two main surplus countries into reflation. How realistic is this threat 
remains to be seen, given the inflationary consequences that it would 
inevitably have. If a devaluation cannot be afforded, the US administra- 
tion will probably feel obliged to resort to protectionism The alternative 
is very clearly stated in a remarkable leader in the Prwanctal Times (6 
June 1986), which deserve s to be quoted is exteaso. ‘Slowly but surely 
the US 1s building up the pressure for a far-reaching change in economic 
policies among the leading trading partners. At stake is more than just 
a point off West German interest rates or an extra couple of trillion on 
the budget deficit in Japan. What West Germany and Japan are being 
asked to do is reverse the philosophy on which their macroeconomic 
management has been based for some years. When Mr James Baker, 
the US Treasury Secretary, calls on the governments of other industria) 
countries to speed up their domestic growth rates, as he did at the 
International Monetary Conference in Boston this week, he is asking 
them to do the rmpossible, or at least the irresponsible. The proposition 
that “there 1s no altemative” to macroeconomic policies of monetary 
and fiscal austerity 1s one on which the governments of West Germany 
and Japan. . . have built their political reputations. They will not accept 
US demands for reflation without a struggle. And as the policymakers 
in Washington come to understand this, an escalation of the battle of 
wills between the US and its trading partners 1s to be expected... 


“The US ıs demanding reflauonary action ... because of an enormous 
current account imbalance which cannot simply be wished away. The 
obvious alternative to faster growth in Japan and Europe, as Mr 
Baker and Mr Volcker have repeated ad nauseam, 1s a further sharp 
depreciation of the dollar in the near future—or an even sharper 
depreciation slightly further ahead. The longer the imbalance between 
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the US and the rest of the world persists, the larger will be the adjustment 
eventually imposed on the whole of the international trading system by 
market forces. The other obvious possibility, apart from a devaluation 
of the dollar or a reversal of relative growth rates, is the one which has 
been hanging like a Sword of Damocles over all the recent debates on 
international economic policy. The US could always choose to protect 
its trading industries and its currency unilaterally by closing its markets 
to the rest of the world. There is no pomt in crying wolf. President 
Reagan remains opposed to protectionism, at least as a generalized 
economic weapon, and pressure in Congress 1s probably no more intense 
today than it has been for much of the recent period. At the same time, 
it would be foolish of the US’s trading partners to take Washington’s 
forebearance for granted. The greatest danger of protectionism is that 
trade wars tend to occur precisely when they will do most damage. As 
long as the US economy continues to grow at a reasonable rate and the 
financial markets continue to show a modicum of confidence in the 
dollar, protectionism 1s likely to be held at bay. But these are exactly 
the conditions under which the US trade deficit will remain excessive.’ 


I would like to conclude by saying a few words about the apathy of 
the European Left on these issues. Apathy is born out of a lack of 
strategy. Left forces should obviously welcome any reflationist effort to 
reduce the high rate of unemployment existing in Europe and to 
unprove the lot of Third World countries. On the other hand, they are 
highly suspicious of the new American stance—and nghtly so. But if 
it is not to follow the lead of the Right forces which now dominate the 
major European countries, the Left should prepare a plan for the 
reorganization of the world economy which could make growth more 
appealing for Europe. The first pomt on the agenda would be a solution 
to the debt problem of developing countries. So long as these countries 
have to service their debt, any increase in their exchange receipts will 
simply be sucked into payments to the international banks. The second 
point would be a stabilization of raw material prices, as large oil 
importers are afraid that brisk growth might again push up the oil 
price. The third point would be to develop a mechanism for settling 
trade imbalances between countries (or areas) without resorting to large 
exchange variations: it is indeed evident that if Europe reflates it will 
suffer from as large a deficit as the US has incurred in recent years. 
Another important issue is the establishment of closer cooperation with 
Comecon countries, and the reorganization of institutional arrangements 
to facilitate this aim. It 1s beyond the limits of this article to assess 
whether forces exist in US capitalism which are ready to pay the price 
of decreased supremacy for obtaining the collaboration of the rest of 
the world. If there are, it may well be that the most reliable partners 
for a world recovery programme are not the conservative governments 
now in power in Europe but left-wing forces. But if a trade and currency 
war results, it will be of vital mportance for Western Europe to have 
secured tight connections with Comecon, OPEC and other areas whose 
development patterns are complementary to its own. 


Raymond Williams 


The Uses of Cultural Theory 
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For a year or so I have been wanting to say something relatively formal 
about cultural theory, and this seems to be an occasion.* The point is not, 
at least initially, one of proposition or amendment within this or that theory 
of culture, but rather a reconsideration of what cultural theory, in the strictest 
sense, can be reasonably expected to be and to do. Moreover this will involve, 
as a challenging emphasis, a social and historical exploration of what, in its 
various forms, it actually has been and done. For cultural theory, which takes 
all other cultural production as its appropriate material, cannot exempt itself 
from the most rigorous examination of its own social and historical situations 
and formations, or from a connected analysis of its assumptions, propositions, 
methods and effects. My view of what can properly be taken as cultural 
theory is in itself and especially in this context controversial. For l want to 
distinguish significant cultural theory, on the one hand from theories of 
particular arts, which in some of its least useful forms cultural theory offers 
to supersede or indeed suppress, and, on the other hand, from properly social 
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and sociological theories of general orders and institutions, which some 
cultural theories offer to replace or enclose. In our own period, any 
naming of these insignificant and uninteresting types of cultural theory 
can be taken as likely, and very rapidly, to clear the field or more 
specifically clear the room. Yet though something of that kind must 
indeed be done, ıt should not be rushed. 


For of course I am not suggesting, as the received spatial model inclines 
many to suppose, that the making of useful cultural theory is in some 
intermediate area between, on the one hand, the arts and, on the other 
hand, society. On the contrary, these now « priori but historically 
traceable categories, and the conventional forms of their separation and 
derived interrelation, are just what useful cultural theory most essentially 
and specifically challenges. Yet I am saying that cultural theory 1s at its 
most significant when ıt is concerned precisely with the relations between 
the many and diverse human activities which have been historically and 
theoretically grouped in these ways, and especially when it explores 
these relations as at once dynamic and specific within describably whole 
historical situations which are also, as practice, changing and, in the 
present, changeable. It is then in this emphasis on a theory of such 
specific and changing relationships that cultural theory becomes appro- 
priate and useful, as distinct from offering itself as a catch-all theory of 
very diverse artistic practices or, on the other hand, as a form of social 
theory proposed or disposed as an alternative—though it should always 
be a contributor—to more general social and historical analysis. 


In fact the problem of the relations between what we now call the arts 
and intellectual work, on the one hand, and the generality of human 
activity which we loosely delineate as society, only arises—I mean as a 
theoretical problem; the practical problems have always been there— 
when certain historically significant changes have come about in both. 
If we look back, for example, at the great lineage of theories of art, or 
of particular arts, we find no necessary tensions, of a kind to make all 
such relationships problematic, between such theories and the general 
underlying forms to which, by extension, they were customarily referred. 
All classical and neo-classical theories of art and of particular arts, 
typically culminating in rules of practice, had as the matrix of their 
further relations the general underlying forms of the idealist tradition: 
whether specifically as underlying and shaping Ideas or as propositions 
of an essential and unchanging human nature. Some difficulties occurred 
when these Ideas or this Nature were given a defining contemporary 
social form, necessarily of a normative kind, from which particular 
kinds or examples of art could be seen as deviant: description of actual 
relations then coming through as primarily moral—exemplary of an 
established moral state or of lapses from it. These difficulties became 
critical ın that succeeding phase of theory which we generalize as 
Romantic. Yet the change from the rules of art to the proposition of 
unique creative forms did not in itself affect wider relationships, since 
the new claim was based on comparably general and ideal dimensions: 
notably an undifferentiated creative Imagination. The change of social 





* A lecture given in Oxford on $ March 1986, at a conference on ‘The State of Crucem’ organmed 
by Oxford English Lomred. 
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reference, from the reproduction of civilized society to an idea of 
imaginative human liberation, also had less effect, in its early stapes, 
than one might at first suppose, since the new project was still theoreti- 
cally ideal and general. It was only at a subsequent stage, with the 
differentiation of creative and uncreative penods—histoncal social forms 

i relatively favourable or unfavourable to both art and liberation—that 
an approach to the modem equations began to be made. 


But other changes were now beginning to interact. The sense of art as 
both a specialized and an autonomous activity was strengthened rather 
than weakened by its increasing claim to represent, indeed to dominate, 
human creativity. The experience of practice continued to confirm, 
among artists, the sense of an autonomous skill. But this could again 
be strengthened rather than weakened by radical changes in the con- 
ditions of livelihood of artists, in the long move from different forms 
of patronage to different forms of the market. To set art as a priori 
above any market, in an ideal sphere of its own, was as regular a 
» response to the new difficultes as their frank empirical recognition. 
Social changes and extensions of audiences and publics had more radical 
effects, and some direct interactions with production began to be 
observed as well as practised. Yet full specification of what we see as 
the modern problem did not really happen until social and historical 
analysis of the increasingly evident major changes—economic and 
political but also changes of material and of media in industrial and in 
cultural productton—offered challenging specifications of social organiz- 
ation and historical development, including systemic crises and conflicts, 
to which many of the problems of art could appear to be directly related. 


Art and Social Structure Kp Z34146 


p What at last came through, theoretically, in the significant new keywords 

of ‘culture’ and ‘society’, was the now familiar model: of the arts on 
the one hand, the social structure on the other, with the assumption of 
significant relations between them. Yet the types of theory developed 
from this model were not yet especially useful. This is as true of the 
immensely influential ‘base and superstructure’ version—in practice 
more widely adopted than just in Marxist or other socialist movements— 
as of the various versions of an elite, in which there was a structural 
affinity between high culture and forms of social privilege deemed 
necessary to sustain it. Theoretically there is often little to choose 
between these otherwise opposed positions, since the accounts usually 
given, in either, of the actual formative relationships between these 
separated categories are at best selective or suasive. In Marxism, for 
example, there was a shared predominance of idealist theories, in which 
generalized states of consciousness, which might be imputed to classes, 
were in ways never fully explained transmuted into forms and genres 
or styles and phases of art, and of economist theories, in which there 
T was some form of direct transmission of basic economic structures into 
modes of art, as in the proposition of what was called ‘capitalist poetry’. 
There was better work, drawing on earlier empirical studies within a 
different historical perspective, on the effects of changes in the social 
and economic situation of artists and of corresponding changes in 
audiences. Yet this, while important in itself, typically failed to engage 
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closely enough with those actual and diverse setsraa/ changes in the 
different arts, which were of course seen as not only substantial but 


primary both by working artists and by an increasingly specialized 
analytical or technical criticism. 


It was within this aroused but unsatisfied phase that the first important 
theoretical initiatives began to be made. I would look first at what 
might be called the road from Vitebsk. I mean that still imperfectly 
understood but major movement, involving (uncertainly and inextri- 
cably) P. M. Medvedev, V. N. Volosinov and M. M. Bakhtin, who 
were together in Vitebsk in the early 19208 and later worked in 
Leningrad. This is also my first example of the indispensability of social 
and historical analysis to study of the structure'of an initiative in cultural 
theory. For the key fact of these theoretical moves was their complex 
situation within a still actively revolutionary society. Medvedev, 
notably, had been Rector of the Proletarian University and was actively 
engaged in literacy programmes and in new forms of popular theatre. 
We might then expect some simple affiliation to what was already 
known as a ‘sociological poetics’, in which the transformations of 
audiences and of the position of artists could be seen as leading directly 
to a new and confident theory and practice of art. But that was not the 
way the initiative went, quite apart from the fact that its work was 
interrupted and broken off by the Stalinist consolidation of control and 
dogma: a period of which Volosinov and Medvedev appear to have been 
direct—and mortal—victims, and in which Bakhtin was marginalized. 


For what had been seized was the problem of specificity: one which 
applies just as closely to their own intellectual work as to their under- 
standing of. art. What they were faced with was just that polarization 
of art and society characteristic of the received models. In those turbulent 
years, shaking free from so many old forms, the dominant theoretical 
trends were, on the one hand, formalism, with its emphasis and analysis 
of the distinctive, autonomous elements of art, and, on the other hand, 
a generalized Marxist application of social categories to the conditions 
of cultural production. What this group moved, correctly, to try to 
identify were the real gaps then left: the actual and specific relations 
between these practically unconnecting dimensions. They still nominally 
retained the model of base and superstructure, for they were writing as 
Marxists, but everything they said about ıt emphasized the complex and 
oblique practical relations which the formula typically overrode or 
obscured. 


There is a special problem for us in a subsequent history, itself socially 
and ideologically determined (and, in some complex ways, also politi- 
cally determined). What appeared in the West from the 1960s, following 
these internal and privileged lines of force—and what is still sometimes 
offered as modern literary theory as if it had not, within years of its 
first appearance, been comprehensively analysed and refated—was that 
early Formalism which had itself been a reaction against the externalities 
of a then ‘sociological poetics’. Medvedev and Bakhtin correctly ident- 
ified this formalism as the theoretical consequence of Futurism, in 
which, as they put st, ‘extreme modernism and radical negation of the 
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past ıs combined with complete absence of inner content.’! Yet they 
could see also what was both formative and positive in this bourgeois- 
dissident version of the modern and the avant garde. In striking for art 
as automonous, formalism was simultaneously rejecting the reduction 
of art by the bourgeois social order (and with that the forms and 
institutions of established bourgeois culture) but also those forms of 
thinking about art which connected ıt with that or indeed any other 
social order. The great gain of formalism was in specificity; in its 
detailed analysis and demonstration of how art works are actually made 
and gain their effects. And there could then be no senous going back 
to applied general categories. 


On the other hand, though, the move to specificity, for example in the 
ways in which the different arts visibly change through time, was beyond 
the formalist perspective. The best they could eventually manage, 
moving on from the hopeless cataloguing of a timeless repertory of 
styles—that staple of inert academic analysis—was the idealist notion, 
eventually to be urged again by what became known as structuralism, 
of systemic evolution within a still autonomous activity: the complex 
internal interactions of possible strategies and devices. Yet of course, 
as has continued to be overlooked by orthodox socological poetics, 
this process in which working artists and writers—and indeed theor- 
eticians—learn from, adapt, move away from, return to methods used 
by their specific predecessors, in quite other societies and historical 
periods, is itself undeniable and even crucial. What the formalist could 
not see was that this specific and complex process is itself historical: yet 
not a specialist history dependent on the given forms of a more general 
history, but a distinct historical practice, by real agents, in complex 
relations with other, both diverse and varying, agents and practices. 


The Rejection of History 


Thus the a priori rejection of history as relevant or even possible, which 
has distinguished this tendency from formalism through structuralism 
to what has called itself post-structuralism, was actually a move away 
from some key forms of specificity, under the cover of a selective 
attention to those versions of specificity which Medvedev and Bakhtin 
defined as the formalist assumption of an ‘eternal contemporeneity’. 


Moreover, and as a true effect of this, the expulsion of intention which 
had followed the translation of all content into form had a particularly 
abstracting effect. Excluding the real and serious pressures of the actual 
making of art, the formalists and their successors necessarily reduced 
the language of culture to a rattonalism. As Medvedev and Bakhtin put 
it: “They reduce both creative and contemplative perception to acts of 
juxtaposition, comparison, difference and contrast, 1e., to purely logical 
acts. These acts are treated as equally adequate to both the perception 
of the reader and the creative intention of the arust himself.” It is very 
sobering to think that this was in (Russian) print fifty-eight years 


1M M Bakhun, P M Adedvedey, The Forma! Methed m Literary Schelerchey, Harvard 1985, p 171 
2 Ibid, p 170 
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ago, long before the errors it identifies were again, and devastaungly, 
propagated as theoretical novelties. 


As it happened this critique, which marked a major theoretical advance, 
moved only partially and incompletely tnto direct analysis. Only Bakh- 
tin, but then remarkably, was able to complete that kind of life’s work. 
Formal analysis within a consciously historical dimension continued, 
but as a mode subordinate—perhaps still subordinate—to academic 
cataloguing and to those modes of formalism which until they were 
again theorized, in very much the original terms, found their practical 
base in specialist forms of criticism. These, meanwhile, were both less 
systematic and less fiercely exclusive of history, which was converted, 
as and when needed, to ‘background’: a new form of the old familar 
polarization. Cultural theory, especially in its English and French- 
speaking sectors, then largely reverted to idealist and economist modes. 


It 1s now necessary but obviously (for local reasons) difficult to look at 
another moment of initiative in cultural theory, which has been widely 
and indeed generously catalogued but too little analysed. I do not mean 
those loops in tme—their slack, I would now hope, becoming more 
evident to everyone—in which a reinstated formalism offered ever more 
elaborate and rationalized constructions of systemic production and 
evolution, or where a reinstated idealism found a new general category— 
ideology—which could be applied in essentially undifferennating and 
unspecifying ways to the most general forms. Compared with these, the 
widening stream of empirical studies, in forms and changes of the 
position of artists and even more of publics and audiences, and their 
eventual theorization in forms of reception theory, were moving in 
useful directions. But I am thinking past these to a very specific 
moment, in Britain, in which cultural theory of an elite idealist kind was 
interacting with a very deliberate development of empirical cultural 
studies, tocluding the now influential new media, and this within a 
complexity of class relationships which had much to do with the 
eventual theoretical outcome. 


It is true that this work was in all its early and middle stages well 
behind other significant projects. The work of Gramsci on cultural 
formations had been a major advance, especially in its historical and 
analytic elements, though the theoretical indication of types of formation 
was still relatively simple. Again, there had been the important practice 
of the early Frankfurt School in Germany, which had genuinely found, 
though on its own distinctive base—radically influenced by psychoanaly- 
sis—new aod penetrating methods of formal-historical analysis. The 
work of Benjamin, early Adorno, Lowenthal and others was a striking 
advance, which cannot be cancelled by—though ıt has to be separated 
from—the eventual and enclosing, even self-cancelling theorization of 
its survivors, in radically changed and dislocating social and historical 
situations: their strange reinstatement of the autonomy of art in what 
was in effect the ending of significant history by the development of 
what they called ‘mass society’: a rejoining of what had been a Marxism 
to the central bourgeois theorization of its own crisis. 


The point is apt in that the English theory which accompanied the 
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intensive carly empirical investigations was already, rather earlier, of 
this kind. History, ın effect, had become a general topical term for 
decline and fall. Even historical investigation was at once intensive and 
terminal. It is here that the actual and developing class relations were 
decisive. For in the 19308, notably in Sersfiey, this was the work of a 
marginal petite bourgeoisie, which combined the general fatalism of its 
class with an aggressive campaign against those who were shielded by 
establishment or privilege from recognition of the true depth of the 
crisis. It 1s this double character of what emerged, though unsystemat- 
cally, as theory which explains both the continuity and the discontinuity 
into the next phase. The continuity was, first, in the intensely practical 
emphasis on the specificities of art: that element which properly resisted, 
and continued to resist, the broad generalizing applications of epochs 
and categones. The continuity was, second, in the general area of 
rejection of established and privileged accounts: an emphasis which 
connected, powerfully, with all those who were coming into higher 
education from classes largely excluded from it, as well as—at first 
sight—vwith the radical politics of these and others. Yet it was also in 
this precise area that the discontinuity was to be based. 


For by the late 19408 and notably the 19508 the newly spelled-out social 
consequences of the underlying theoretical position came to be in 
sharp conflict with the deeply formative social and political beliefs and 
affiliations of a new generation of students from working-class families 
and of other socialists. It 1s easy now to say that this should have 
happened much earlier, when Leavis and Serwtixy were attacking Marx- 
ism and yet when many Marxists shared not only literary-critical but 
anti-establishment cultural positions with them. One reason, which 
lasted well into the post-war penod, was precisely the advantage in 
specification—so notable in contrast with economist or idealist Left 
applications—which in the twenties in the Soviet Union had led the 
Vitebsk group to recognize the same advantage in the formalists, by 
contrast with more official Marxist versions. 


Yet the key area in which a discontinuity, and eventually a break, came 
through in Britain was of a different kind: not the turbulence and diverse 
construction of an actual revolutionary society but the quieter yet still 
tense area of a changing and contested structure of public education. It 
has been noticed, but not, I think, analytically, that the leading figures 
of what came to be called, in this and related areas, the British New 
Left had chosen to work, in these critical years, in adult education. This 
was the social and cultural form in which they saw the possibility of 
reuniting what had been in their personal histories disrupting: the value 
of higher education and the persistent educational deprivation of the 
majority of their own ofiginary or affiliated class. The practice of actual 
adult education, at the edge of a largely unchanged establishment, was 
to be complex and even in some ways negative, but the intention is still 
very clear. Moreover it can be usefully contrasted with the dominant 
initiative of the otherwise continuous educational perspective of Scrutiny, 
where the site chosen was the grammar school with lines of mimonty 
connection to the existing universities. 


This contrast between the attempt at a majority education and the, in 


fact more successful, attempt to enlarge a significant cultural minority 
has an almost exact correspondence with the break in cultural theory 
of the late 19508. Moreover, and interacting with this, the break in 
European communist movements from 1956 released some members of 
this tendency from the cultural emphases which still passed as Marxism: 
at its best an alternative selective tradition, which was however simply 
counterposed rather than theorized; at worst formulaic applications of 
economism or populist idealism. In some individuals, of course, this 
break had come some years before the open political fragmentation. 


One of the advantages of the whole shift that was made especially 
possible by the political break was the inpouring of a whole range of 
less orthodox Marxist cultural theory from elsewhere: work of the most 
serious kind, from Lukács and Goldmann to Gramsci and Benjamin 
and Brecht. A still relatively untheorized new position now began to 
interact with several (in fact alternative) forms of this work. Yet within 
a few years, in one of those awful loops in time which may, on further 
analysis, be properly seen as explicitly anti-popular and anti-radical (but 
then with the necessary disguise, as earlier, of an avant-garde rhetoric), 
this developing theoretical argument was overridden and for perhaps 
fifteen years obscured. There was a simple recrudescence of early 
formalism, running from the United States through France, but much 
more damaging were the accommodations with it now made by a self- 
consciously modernist Marxism. In this great period of inpouring 
nothing, or virtually nothing, was heard from that lost moment in 
Vitebsk, though its significant identification of Formalism as the theoriza- 
tion of Futurism—that precisely violent but empty and unaffiliated 
moment—could have saved many wasted years. An essentially undiffer- 
entiated gent garde in culture, which already between the wars had 
shown its formational and political range from revolutionary socialism 
to fascism, and more directly, in art, from new forms of exploration to 
new forms of human reduction, was offered as the cutting edge of what 
was reputedly new theory. Undifferentiated rejections of ‘realism’ and of 
‘humanism’ were catatonically repeated The precise mix of incompatible 
theories which had been confronted in Vitebsk—a version, now increas- 
ingly false and misleading, of Saussure in linguistics; a version of 
individualist human sources and intentions from Freud and psychoanaly- 
sis; a rationalized abstraction of autonomous systems, which had been 
the theoretical defence of those bourgeois dissidents who had primarily 
constituted the srant garde, against not only bourgeois society but the 
claims of any active, self-making (including revolutionary) soctety— 
this precise mix now poured over Western cultural theory and radically 
altered its intentions of practice. 


The Role of Public Education 


For what was now also the case by contrast with the problems of 
relatively lonely tension and emergence in the 19508, was that a version 
of a reformed and expanding public education was coming through, in 
the new universities and polytechnics, as the key site. At the same time, 
the importance of new media, and especially television, was changing 
all received definitions of majority or popular cultural enterprise. In 
terms of practice what happened between the 1960s and the 1980s was 


in the main, a brave and sustained attempt to enter the new forms with 
new kinds of cultural production: whether as new content and intention 
within the dominant media, or as a surge of independent and marginal 
enterprises, from roadshows to video and community publishing. This 
body of practice, uneven as of course It has been, needed theory, even 
when it was most on the wing. It indeed cited, from time to time, 
general positions or aspirations from the arguments of the late 195038. 
But the theory it practically coexisted with was just that body of work, 
often strenuous enough intellectually, which was deficient above all in 
this key area, of the nature of cultural formations and thus of ongoing 
agency and practice. 


It was here (it is a point that applies in different degrees to all of us) 
that forall its own often useful energies the new centring of theory 
within what were still minority educational institutions had its worst 
effect, including upon itself. Blocks of ideology could be moved around 
in general historical or cultural analysis, but in practice—and as what 
anyone next actually does—they lacked almost any useful form of 
specifiable extending agency. Again, ıt had been shown in Vitebsk that 
a literary work 1s invariably full of content and intention just because 
it is also a specific disposition within a specific form. Yet what was now 
again being said, by nearly everyone, was that specification depended 
on the excision of such naiveties as ‘external’ content and agency, and 
the name for this specification was fext. Ironically this was from the 
same vocabulary as the academic ‘canon’. A text: an isolated object to 
be construed and discoursed upon: from pulpits, now from seminar 
desks. Nor could it make any useful difference when this isolated object 
began to be opened up to its internal uncertainties and ‘multiplicities, 
or to the further stage of its entire and helpless openness to any form 
of interpretation or analysis whatever: that cutting loose of readers and 
critics from any obligation to social connection or historical fact. For 
what was being excluded, from this work reduced to the status of text, 
or of text as critical device, was the socially and historically specifiable 
agency of its making: an agency that has to include both content and 
intention, in relative degrees of determinacy, yet is only fully available 
as agency in both its internal (textual) and social and historical (in the 
full sense formal) specificities. 


Of course in practice many other things went on being done, both 
because there were so many different kinds of people and because the 
whole period—which I am now, at least programmatically, taking as 
ended—was marked by an extraordinary eclecticism and by very rapid 
theoretical and quasi-theoretical—not to say merely fashionable—shifts. 
Yet the key task of all theoretical analysis is identification of the matrix 
of any formation, and here the affiliation is clear: there were texts 
because there were syllabuses and there were syllabuses because there 
were institutions and there were institutions of that only marginally 
open kind because the drive for a majority public education of the most 
serious sort, as part of a more general democratization of the culture 
and the society, had been first halted, leaving an expanded but still 
privileged and relatively enclosed space, and then in the counterrevol- 
ution of the last ten years—from Callaghan to Joseph and Thatcher— 
pushed back, spreading unemployment and frustration among a gener- 
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ation which was still, on the whole, theoretically contained by the 
protected and self-protected modernisms of the intermediate stage. 


It is from this condition, not in spite of the cuts and pressures but 
indeed because of them—the disruption of what had seemed and in 
many of its theoretical elements actually was a stasis—that we have 
now to break out. Most of this will be done, if at all, in ways quite 
other than cultural theory, but it 1s still important—as we can recognize 
even from the story of Vitebsk, within dislocations and pressures much 
greater than any we now confront—that at least theory does not bisder 


anyone. 


For imagine what might have happened if that brief major intervention 
of the 19208 had succeeded not only intellectually—as ın my view it so 
decisively did—but socially and politically. Its emphasis on specification 
and on real as distinct from imputed social and cultural formations 
would have offered key resistance to the bureaucratic imposition and 
rationalization of an applied and externally determined art. At the same 
time, by linking artistic specificity to the real and complex relationships 
of actual societies, it could have ended the formalist monopoly of those 
kinds of attention to art and its making which practitioners above all, 
while they are working, must value. This would not only have prevented 
the relapse to an unfounded idealism of ‘art for art’s sake’; it would 
have foreclosed the discovery within a revolutionary socsty, or“tndeed 
any working society, of this so much more convenient an opposition: 
one relatively easy to dispose of, in hard times, when what is then 
actually also being disposed of 1s the necessary working independence 
of any artist. We have paid, all of us, and ın areas far beyond art, for 
that failure, which was also, as far as it went, so stnking an intellectual 
success. 


Related issues now again matter. I began by asking what significant 
cultural theory can be and can do. This question is still more important 
than the internal history of any phase of theory, which becomes useful 
only at that point where it identifies key linkages and key gaps within 
a real social history. The picking over of texts and individuals, from 
above, which is the worst legacy of academic criticism, and which 
determined the tone, the complacency, of a whole generation of depen- 
dent exegesis and critique, has to be replaced by the practice of an 
equal-standing involvement, including in new works and movements. 
Or to put it another way, in the words of Medvedev and Bakhtin: 
“Works can only enter into real contact as inseparable elements of social 
intercourse . . . It is not works that come into contact, but people, who, 
however, come into contact through the medium of works.” This 
directs us to the central theoretical question in cultural analysis: what I 
defined at the beginning as analysis of the specific relationships through 
which works are made and move. It is an explicit and challenging 
contrast to what has been a dominant mode, which John Fekete defined 
in this way: “The variants of the language paradigm offer a definition 
of human life that invites us to be satisfied with the brute factuality of 
the multiplicity and serial succession of symbolic and institutional 
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systems, whose significance we have no standards to evaluate and about 
which nothing can or need be done.” Certainly thet ‘brute factuality’ 
declines, within privilege, to mere play: nothing actually brutish, but 
multiple games. 


Yet the ‘language paradigm’ remains a key point of entry, precisely 
because it was the modernist escape route from what is otherwise the 
formalist trap: that an autonomous text, in the very emphasis on its 
specificity, is, as Wolosinov had shown, a work in a language that is 
undeniably social. The formalist move to ‘estrangement’ was similarly 
an ideological substitute for the more complex and diverse actual 
relations, in different social and historical situations, between the shared 
language and the still, in whatever obliquity of relationship, sharing 
work. It is then precisely in this real work on language, including the 
language of works marked as temporarily independent and autonomous, 
that modern cultural theory can be centred: a systematic and dynamic 
. social language; as distinct from the ‘language paradigm’. This was 
sq e! s already clear, theoretically, in Volosinow’s work of the late twenties 
~ — (Magyase and the Philosophy of Language). And then with the return of 
gilae, in any full sense, we enter the most available evidence of the 
M 4g complex range of agencies and intentions, including those 
agede which are other than analytic and interpretive: creative and 
a nay yipatory agencies, as in Fekete’s correct emphasis that ‘the tatsation 
geemancipatory praxis is prior to interpretive practice’.5 Precisely so, 
because any such social or cultural or political intenton—or, we can 
say, its opposite—is drawn not, or at least not necessarily, from the 
objects of analysis but from our practical consciousness and our real 
and possible affiliations ın actual and general relations with other people, 
known and unknown. 
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Specifying Cultural Formations 


What then emerges as the most central and practical element in cultural 
analysis is what also marks the most significant cultural theory: the 
exploration and specification of distinguishable cultural formations. It 
has of course been necessary, within corporate-capitalist and bureau- 
cratic societies, to analyse the more sociologically manageable insti- 
tutions of culture. Yet unless more specific formations are identified 
this can decline into such abstractions as the ‘state ideological apparatus’, 
or the still relatively loose ‘traditional’ and ‘organic’ intellectuals. It is 
often as much in movement, tension and contradiction within major 
institutions as in their undifferentiated dominance that we find the 
significant specific relations. Moreover, since our kind of society began, 
and especially since the late nineteenth century, it 1s a cultural fact that 
relatively informal movements, schools and campaigning tendencies 
have carried a major part of our most important artistic and intellectual 
development. What we can learn from analysing these historically, 
from the pre-Raphaelites to the surrealists, from the naturalists to the 
expressionists, can then be taken forward to try to analyse our own 
actual and changing formations. What we learn above all, in the 
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historical analyses, 1s a remarkably extending and interpenetrating 
activity of artistic forms and actual or desired social relations. It is never 
only a specifying artistic analysis, though much of the evidence will be 
made available through that, nor only a generalizing social analysis, 
though that reference has to be quite empirically made. It is the steady 
discovery of genuine formations which are simultaneously artistic forms 
and social locations, with all the properly cultural evidence of identh- 
cation and presentation, local stance and organization, intention and 
interrelation with others, moving as evidently in one direction—+he 
actual works—as in the other—the specific response to the society. 


‘There is intellectual satisfaction in this kind of analysis, but as it 18 
theorized we know that it also involves us directly, in our own forma- 
tions and work. Thus I could say that what has been most remarkable, 
in the last thirty years, 1s the energy and proliferation of a diversity of 
radical artistic and intellectual initiatives: that liveliness which is real 
and which might be reassuring if we did not have to remember, for 
example, the comparable liveliness of Weimar culture in the 19208, 
which had also gone as far as its Red Shirts and its Red Rockets and 
which was not only repressed by Hitler (the constant political warning) 
but which, when it came under pressure, was shown to have been all 
along a double-edged vitality, unified only by its negations, as through- 
out the whole period of the evant garde. 


Are we now informed enough, hard enough, to look for our own double 
edges? Should we not look, implacably, at those many formations, their 
works and their theories, which are based practically only on their 
negations and forms of enclosure, against an undifferentiated culture 
and society beyond them? Is it only an accident that one form of theory 
of ideology produced that block diagnosis of Thatcherism which taught 
despair and political disarmament in a social situation which was always 
more diverse, more volatile and more temporary? Is there never to be 
an end to petit-bourgeois theonsts making long-term adjustments to 
short-term situations? Or, in the case of several kinds of recent art, 
can we raise again the question whether showing the exploited as 
degraded does not simply prolong the lease of the exploiter? Are we 
not obliged to distinguish these reductive and contemptuous forms, 
these assayers of ugliness and violence, which in the very sweep of their 
negations can pass as radical art, from the very different forms of relating 
or common exploration, articulation, discovery of identities, in those 
consciously extending and affiliating groups of which, fortunately, there 
have been at least as many? Can theory not help in its refusal of the 
rationalizations which sustain the negations, and 1n its determination to 
probe actual forms, actual structures of feeling, actually lived and desired 
relatonships, beyond the easy labels of radicalism which even the 
dominant institutions now incorporate or impose? 


Through a hundred local tangles and rivalries these questions can, I 
believe, be positively answered. The central problem of actual and 
possible class relationships, through which new art and theory can be 
made, has a new and in some ways unprecedented complexity, but in 
practice—and surely now as a decisive bearmg—there is a mode of 
formation based primarily on location, for example in the English cities 
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and in parts of Scotland and Wales, where the cultural and artistic 
intention is shaped, from the outset, by the acceptance and the possibility 
of broader common relationships, ın a shared search for emancipation. 
Of course we have also to move between and beyond these identifying 
formations, but the more usefully as we carry their strengths as ways 
of refusing and opposing the systematic dislocations, the powerfully 
funded alienations, which are now the true source of the whole formalist 
tendency and its arts in a late bourgeois world, and which everywhere 
stand waiting to displace and to divert our diverse actual confusions, 
pains and anxieties. And then the challenge comes in theory as clearly 
as in everything else: this our content, this our affiliation, this our 
intention, this our work; and now tell us, for or against—and it will 
run both ways—each of these of your own. 


The Isaac Deutscher 
Memorial Prize 


The Isaac Deutscher Prize, first established in 1968, has been 
awarded for the year 1985 to Robert Brenner for his contribution to 
the book published by Cambridge University Press. T. H. Aston, 
C. H. E. Philpin, eds., The Breener Debate: Agrarian Class Strectyrs 
and Ecomomsec Development in Pre-Industrial Exrope. 


The Jury, which ıs drawn each year from a wider list of sponsors, 
was composed in 1985 of Tamara Deutscher, Perry Anderson, 
Monty Johnstone, Ralph Miliband and John Saville. 


Robert Brenner, who is Professor of History in the University of 
California at Los Angeles, has produced one of the most important 
achievements of Marxist historiography in recent years, and the 
essays contained in The Brenner Debate have aroused internacional 
interest and discussion. The Jury was both unanimous and 
enthusiastic in its award. 


Details of the Isaac Deutscher Memorial Prize Lecture will be 
announced in the next issue of New Left Revrew. 


On behalf of the Jury, 

John Saville 

Emeritus Professor of Economic 
and Social History 

University of Hull 
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Frieder Otto Wolf 


Eco-Soctalist Transition on the Threshold 
of the Twenty-First Century 


A 


It has become difficult to speak about socialism without some words of 
explanation. What are we talking about? How are we to justify our theses?* 
I take it as an established result of much theoretical debate that socialism is 
not a state of affairs (that is, neither a utopian ‘final state of history’ nor a 
historical form of society in its own right) but rather a process of transition.! 
If, however, it is correct that there is no end that we can somehow anticipate, 
and if there is no ‘subject of history’ but only ‘subjects in history’, then a 
methodological justification has to be provided for referring to ‘socialist 
transition’ at all, in some rather distant future. To put it bluntly, a materialist 
notion of present societal ‘contradictions’ implies three possible ‘forms of 
motion’: reproduction, catastrophe and—here we are—transition. Rather 
than centre discussion on the question ‘transition to what?’, I therefore 
propose to focus on ‘transition out of what?’ In this perspective, to discuss 
socialism is a specific way of analysing our concrete situation with a view to 
long-term strategic considerations of political struggle. Let us first assume 
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that there is more than one societal contradiction and that their multi- 
plicity cannot be reduced to some objective hierarchy. It then follows 
that the widely felt need to qualify one’s commitment to socialism by 
talking of ‘democratic’ or ‘real’ socialism is not merely a political 
expedient to avoid being taken for ‘one of them’—Bolsheviks, Social 
Democrats or whatever. It is actually a theoretical prerequisite. For it 
is necessary to explain how one expects to articulate ‘socialism’— 
fundamentally, a form of transition related to the inherent contradiction 
of the capitalist mode of production—and other such contradictions 
and forms of transition (for example, ‘women’s liberation’ as the form 
of transition related to ‘patriarchal sexism’). 


The ttle of this article refers to ‘eco-socialist transition’. I shall therefore 
also have to justify why special significance is attached to the societal 
contradiction which is now reproducing itself—albeit on the brink of 
catastrophe—in the form of an extended ecological crisis. The argument 
will begin with the ‘underdetermination’ of socialism in the present 
constellation of crises, and end by proposing a concept of ‘eco-socialist 
transition’ that does justice both to the ‘extrinsic plurality’ of socialism 
(in relation to other diverse ‘forms of transition’) and to the “intrinsic 
plurality’ of concrete processes of transition (in relation to concrete 
socio-historical formations). 


The ‘Underdetermination’ of Socialism 


Historical reality (or, to simplify grossly, ‘society”) has nothing neat and 
simple about it. Modern history is not just the history of the capitalist 
mode of production, nor even of ‘modern bourgeois society’, to be 
complemented by derivative (epi-)phenomena. There is certainly an 
explanatory field or ‘chain of determinations’, stretching from so-called 
primitive accumulation to the latest transformations in the mode of 
regulation. But there are other explanatory fields which, as we have 
learnt, cannot be reduced to mere emanations of capitalism without 
incurring serious theoretical and political consequences. These are the 
contexts of gender, human ecology and inter-personal relations. This 
would not constitute a problem for socialism if there were a clear 
relation of pnority (or even identity) between socialism and a resolution 
of the contradictions characteristic of these specific contexts. However, 
no thinking person will maintain that there 18 real identity (realiter idem, 
logice diversas) between socialism and women’s liberation, socialism and 
ecological production, or even socialism and popular self-determination. 
Nor would it appear tenable to assume a relation of cause and effect 
between them; socialism would not automatically, by definition, bring 
about women’s liberation, ecological production or popular self-determi- 
nation. The second condition under which no theoréHgal or political 
problem would arise is if there were a clear lack of interdependence 
between the various fields of determination—if it were possible to have 
an effective socialist, ecological, feminist or ‘self-determining’ process 
of transition without at the same time ininating a dynamic of transition 





1 See inter alta, Lous Althusser, ‘On the Twenty-Secoad Congress of the French Communis Party’, 
New Left Reve 104, July-August 1977, pp 14-16, Enenne Belibar, Ow the Dactatersiap of the Proletariat, 
NLB, London 1977, pp 124-53. 
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in the other fields, and to progress in one field without also achieving 
qualitative progress in at least some of the others. 


The real ‘overdetermination’ which pertains between the various explana- 
tory fields or ‘causal chains’ is, in my view, contingent and irreducible— 
unamenable to some all-encompassing ‘meta-field’ of explanation (i.e., 
one general theory of ‘history’ or ‘society’) and unpredictable in the finite 
but indefinite chains of ‘causal echoes’ that constitute its concrete 
historical ‘network’. The question as to which are the relevant fields of 
explanation/determination is a factual one, to be resolved by concrete 
enquiry. In turn, this implies that the notion of ‘socialism’ is aederdstermi- 
wed in at least three relevant aspects: (1) in relation to its traditional 
claim to involve the ‘emancipation’ or ‘all-round development’ of 
humanity; (2) in relation to concrete historical situations as they present 
themselves today; and (3) in relation to the other explanatory fields, 
their contradictions and forms of contradiction. 


With regard to the first of these, I would propose a surgical solution. 
Given that, ın 2 materialist perspective, emancipation or liberation must 
be conceived as a ‘solution’ to some concrete kind of domination, 
exploitation or the like, we should simply drop this claim, excise it, so 
to speak, from the tissue of our theory and practice. At the same time, 
however, it is necessary to define a successor task of achieving the 
greatest possible articulation of emancipatory processes in the given 
historical situation. Such a focus will not only help us to develop a 
concrete notion of progress (indispensable for all strategic debate) 
independent of any general philosophy of history. It will also provide 
an answer to one central question of socialist transition that is unan- 
swered in traditional theory: namely, what are the countervailing factors 
to a self-hypostatization of the state apparatuses of transition (the 
conversion of the dictatorship of the proletariat into a dictatorship of 
the state-class over the proletariat) if the proletarian masses themselves 
do not effectively counteract it? If the socialist transition process is 
concretely articulated with other emancipatory transition processes, then 
other social forces will be present whose activity will not only exact 
institutional safeguards for the existing plurality, but will animate 
demands for a continuous evaluation and rectification of the compro- 
muses and balances struck between different requirements. 


As to the second kind of underdetermination, its problematic has already 
been thoroughly explored by Etienne Balibar.? If it is true that there is 
no general theory of modes of production (as Godelier or Hindess and 
Hirst, for example, have tried to formulate it’), any transition to a new 
mode of production must be understood and explained with reference 
both to the (relatively) general theory of the preceding mode of pro- 
duction and to the contradictions and overdeterminations existent within 





2 See, in sddinon to Bahbar, op ct, Balibar, ‘Sar la dialecnqoe huetomque’, ın Casg ámde da smatérsadscare 
bestorm, Pars 1974 An carber version of this text appeared m English as ‘Self-Cotrcimm’ in Theeretice! 
Practice 7/8, January 1973 

> Cf Mannce Godeber, Harness, trapett merccites os anthrepelege, Pare 1973 (partally translated as 
Perspectes m Marxist Amthrepedgy, Cambridge 1977); Barry Hindess and Panl Hirst, Pre-Cepetadtst 
Medes of Productsen, London 1975. 
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a determinate socio-historical formation. This implies a thoroughgoing 
inversion of the problematic of socialist transition. Instead of enquiring 
how this is to be applied or implemented in a particular country, we 
should be investigating how a process of socialist transition actually 
intervenes ın that country’s development. Thus, to understand Solidar- 
sose, we should in the first instance study Polish history rather than 
perfect some ‘general theory of socialism’.‘ It is no longer a matter of 
political convenience but a theoretical necessity to characterize the 
‘socialist transition’ to which one is referring: in Korea, for example, it 
poses problems quite distinct from those which arise in Poland or 
which, in the future, may develop in the Federal Republic of Germany. 


Four Key Turning-Points 


It may seem rather paradoxical to expound such a long, abstract and 
general argument in a text that advocates a reversal of perspective in 
favour of the concrete historical situation—the specific socio-histoncal 
formation. It does, however, allow us to take up an adequate standpoint 
with regard to four crucial tuming-points in the historical situation that 
we are attempting to grasp: the Twentieth Congress of the CPSU 
demonstrated that there were not only no guarantees (who asks for 
guarantees in history?) but no specific factors or mechanisms conducive 
to a democratic form of the Bolshevik revolution; the Bad Godesberg 
accommodation of the social-democratic parties showed that Kautsky’s 
compromise combination of ‘orthodox’ theory and reformist practice 
had lost all political substance; the debacle of the Chinese Cultural 
Revolution revealed that there can be no exit from the ‘crisis of Marxism’ 
through sheer mass spontaneity; and the advent of new, autonomous 
social movements ın the ‘Western democracies’ has made it clear that a 
socialism without further qualification will never again be able to 
become a hegemonic force within emancipatory mass movements. A 
considerable theoretical effort is required to ‘digest’ these irreversible 
turning-points. 


The third kind of underdetermination brings us explicitly to the question 
of how to analyse the present histoncal situation—on a world scale as 
well as in our own particular countries. As theorists and politicians who 
are trying to think in global terms, we are confronted by a situation 
that ıs acutely threatening to the survival of humanity or, “at least’, to 
the welfare of future generations. An ecological cnsis which has already 
wreaked irreparable long-term damage is gradually, but with increasing 
velocity, destroying the systems thar reproduce the natural living con- 
ditions of humanity. Military-strategic transformations in the system of 
international relations are not only imposing a further drain on our 
limited economic and ecological resources but are making nuclear 
annihilation an ever more likely prospect. At one stroke, the imminent 
large-scale application of genetic technology will provide those in power 
with a new ‘independence’ from women and with the wesss to eliminate 
so-called ‘inferior’ races or peoples from future generations. A ‘humane’ 
kind of genocide or femocide is thus in sight which, if something goes 
wrong, may eventually eliminate our species from the planet. (On any 





4 See Balibar, Ow the Dectatercicp of the Proletariat. 
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reckoning the probability that something will go wrong must be very 
high.) All this is overdetermined by a global crisis of capital accumu- 
lation that reinforces the destructive political factors with the mute 
force of economic necessity, prefiguring a social structure more ‘Darwin- 
jan’ than ever, and hence less amenable to any kind of democratic 
remedial action. 


On the one hand, then, prospects on the threshold of the twenty-first 
century are grim. But there are also new factors of potential change 
which may yet stem the tide. What are these? Firstly, the type of 
socialist states that sprang up from the October Revolution and the 
detence of the Soviet Union against Nazi Germany are still an important 
consideration in the game we shall have to play. Their very existence 
as nation-states and military powers ‘eats up’, as it were, much of the 
aggressive military and neo-colonialist drive in the USA’s current attempt 
to regain hegemony over the capitalist world economy. This should 
not be forgotten in any analysis of the role of these states ın the 
development of the world situation. Not only the peace movement but 
also other emancipatory forces in the West can calculate their political 
strategies partly by relying upon this contribution—that is to say, upon 
the likelihood that neither the Reagan administration nor any of its 
(possibly even more aggressive) successors will be able to wipe out 
these, I dare say, non-capitalist socio-historical formations. 


To my mind, however, this is where the positive side of the balance- 
sheet ends. The ‘actually existing socialist states’ no longer present 
any kind of innovative, subversive dynamic genuinely challenging to 
contemporary capitalism. Nor are they a possible support or ally for 
emancipatory struggles in the West. (Even in relation to the Third 
World their contribution has begun to fade, as can be seen in the cases 
of Angola, Mozambique and Nicaragua.) Very roughly expressed, this 
is so for two basic reasons. The ‘actually existing socialist states’, 
which have arisen from intrinsic revolutionary processes or from the 
development of the international baance of forces, have demonstrated 
in a conclusively negative way that there is no such thing as socialist 
transition w geseral, as a meaningful theoretical object. On the contrary, 
a socialist transition is something that intervenes in a given socio- 
historical formation, with a determinate articulation of modes of pro- 
duction and of economic, ideological and institutional chains of determi- 
nation. Even if these states were far more successful on counts relevant 
for our own practice, it would be difficult—and tortuous—to draw any 
lessons from their experience. Moreover, these states have arrived—to 
varying degrees, it is true—at a situation of stalemate from which there 
is no discernible exit. In them the socialist phase ın the progress towards 
classless society (i.c., the phase of ‘to each according to their merit’) 
has produced a meritocratic social hierarchy with a ngid structure of 
inequality and a tendency to reproduce itself over generations; the 
‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ has issued in a reinforcement of the state 
and its hypostatization in the hands of a state-class. 


Secondly, we come to the group of forces which, in a global perspective, 
have made most progress in the last few decades: namely, the peoples 
of the Third World who, having often won therr political independence 
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through guerrilla wars, are now striving fora real, material independence 
from the constraints of a world market dominated by Western capital, 
thereby becoming the main protagonists of the non-aligned movement. 
(If, as is still to be hoped, the People’s Republic of China decides 
actively to join this movement, the political struggle for world peace 
and a progressive recasting of international economic relations will be 
advanced a giant step.) These countries ers a growing threat to expanded 
reproduction of the present international model of capital accumulation. 
But their strength is still marginal: they can neither force the USA (or 
the USSR) to abandon the arms race nor impose a new international 
economic order on capitalism. What is more, they cannot achieve a 
decisive advance in handling the ‘new’ questions of women’s liberation 
and ecology, since they are confronted with the still potent fetters of 
traditional custom—often of a quite patriarchal kind—and with pressing 
problems of quantitative need that make it very tempting to neglect 
qualitative long-term concerns such as the reproduction of ecological 
systems. The dual pressure of political-military destabilization and 
world-market stagnation 1s manifestly beginning to take its toll. These 
countries urgently need our support and solidarity: not as a new model 
or paradigm of socialist politics, but as another factor in a network of 
Opposition and barriers against the ever more frightening perspectives 
of a world system of capitalist accumulation. 


Thirdly, there are the new or, as in our own cases, potentially renewable 
forces of radical opposition (although it should be understood that there 
are no ‘second chances’ in the history of political ideologies, movements 
or organizations). These will have to develop into a force in their own 
right, in an international configuration in which the old issue of 
“socialism or barbarism’ is posed in somewhat altered but much more 
immediate terms. Neither organized wisdom from one political centre 
nor the encouraging spontaneity of marginal rebellions can take the 
task from our shoulders. We are talking of nothing less than solving 
the riddle of ‘revolution in the West’ (Gramsci). A qualitative change 
in the world situation depends on whether, in countries like West 
Germany, we have the possibility and capacity to develop a political 
practice that is able to ‘qualify’ socialist politics in practical terms—that 
is, to articulate the question of a socialist transition from the capitalist 
mode of production with social struggles that set out to overcome the 
other types of crisis reverberating in our socio-historical formations. 


As with every question of political struggle (ideological as well as 
institutional/organizational), there is no general recipe. Only one very 
abstract point seems to be generally true of this type of country: it 1s 
not possible, in real political life, to make a fresh start ex ashilo; and it 
18 likewise impossible ‘to bathe in the same river twice’, simply to revive 
old formulas of ideological mobilization and organizational cohesion. 
There can be no question of developing the requisite political practice 
‘outside the traditional dichotomy of left and right’: it must be explicitly 
assumed that we are struggling to re-open the question of socialism, in 
a duly qualified way. But nor will it be possible to arrive at such a new 
politics by merely returning to the proletarian source of revolutionary 
traditions of the labour movement, as the ‘new Left’ of the 19708 tried 
to do. Nothing will be achieved without an effective qualification of 
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the socialist transition which links it to the other great struggles for 
social transformation that have developed. 


This leaves ample room for experimentation on the basis of concrete, 
national situations—from Jesse Jackson’s Rainbow Coalition through 
the West German Greens to the Manifesto group’s project of ‘greening’ 
the PcI*—which may then become the focus of international political 
debate. The presence of some such forces in the European Parliament 
may make it easier to advance such debate in a spint of fraternal and 
scientific criticiam: some of my Green friends, for instance, may find 
themselves criticized for their presumptions of originality, while our 
friends ın the ex-PdUP will have to defend their belief in the ‘transformabi- 
lity’ of a party like the PCI, whose dynamic seems to many to tend 
towards an Italian Bad Godesberg. Marxist and socialist forces have a 
special responsibility to further this type of international exchange—on 
condition, however, that we radically overhaul our traditional practice 
of turning international exchange and solidarity into Internationals’, 
transnational apparatuses that direct national practice or administer an 
imaginary ‘general cause’ which, as we Greens are beginning to experi- 
ence in our ‘international relations’, all too easily turns us into servants 
of quite specific national interests. 


I should also like to stress that our vital problem 1s not yet one of unity: 
if we are to see any socialist progress in the twenty-first century, what 
we have to do is innovate and find forms of rearttculation with other 
practices of radical opposition. This will not be possible without a 
multiplicity of differences, which we should not fear to deepen and 
develop. Not, of course, in the sectarian spirit of being right in splendid 
isolation, but in order to foster a real plurality of initiatives and alliances 
capable of requalifying socialist political practice on the threshold of 
the twenty-first century. 


The Project of an Eco-socialist Transition 


“Socialist transition’, as we have learnt from Marxist theory, 18 a process 
of transformation, a ‘rupture’ in/of the forms of capitalist exploitation 
which liberates the socialization of production and will in turn release 
a dynamic of class struggle that will do away both with class relations 
as such and with the state as an autonomous apparatus of political 
power—ain other words, place a ‘classless society’ and the ‘withering 
away of the state’ on the agenda. Thus far, no process of socialist 
transition has worked quite that way. One could, of course, invoke the 
brevity of the historical experience and recall the long interval between 
the first uprisings of the medieval bourgeoisie and the English, American 
and French revolutions; or one could point to the external pressure 
which was, and still is, a termble burden, although it would appear 
impossible to conceive any kind of socialist transition without such 
pressure. I intend here, however, to focus on some :averaa/ shortcomings 





3 In this respect the “Rainbow Group’ in the European Partament 1s symbohc—eepecially the Green- 
Altematrve fracnon which intially comprised the Italan PAUP and Democraxta Proletana, a Dutch 
albeoce between the Greens and the Radical, paciiet and Communist parties, the West German Greens, 
and, zs sesoctates, the Belgian ecology partes 
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of historical socialism for which it seems possible to find a corrective 
in a new kind of external articulation. 


With a long debate on the ‘crisis of Marxism’ behind us, these short- 
comings can be reduced to two basic categories: first, the lack of a 
practical-theoretical critigne of the material structure of the societal 
reproduction process, and a consequent neglect both of the relations 
between human production/societal reproduction and ‘external nature’ 
(its eco-systemic presuppositions and conditions) and of the relations 
between wage-labour and the type of more or less invisible labour 
bound up with the natural process of reproduction; and secondly, 
the lack of a practical-theoretical critique of political, ideological and 
organizational processes which generate power and obedience as an 
objective phenomenon. The first shortcoming has in practice generally 
led Marxists and socialist politics to neglect the ecological aspects of 
production (within esd without the labour process), and to mishandle 
the strategic questions of women’s liberauon and peasant revolution. 
The second shortcoming has resulted in an underestimation of polities 
and of the potential for both negative and positive developments that 
it holds. (One thinks of Engels’s notorious formula that nothing will 
remain of politics in communist society except ‘the administration of 
things and the direction of production’. For its part contemporary 
‘scientific communism’, in seeking orientation from a more or less 
mystified ‘scientific and technological revolution’, overlooks the basic 
radical political struggles of our time.) 


Now, the articulation of socialist political struggle in a ‘new alliance’ 
with ecological and political struggle as well as the struggle for popular 
self-determination, seems to open a way to rectify these shortcomings. 
In the first category, the new social movements that are to become full 
partners in the alliance will most certainly ensure that such issues 
are not neglected, bringing their qwn ecological, feminist or ‘self- 
determining’ complement to the theory and practice of socialism and 
insisting on the requisite amendments within the body of socialist theory 
and practice. Perhaps more surprisingly, they also suggest a way to 
overcome the traditional underestimation of politics, expressed in such 
phrases as ‘mere form’, ‘epiphenomena’, and so on. Where from the 
outset there are recognized differences of opinion and perspective withis 
an alliance, the genuinely political practice of reaching consensus and 
organizing compromise 1s far less likely to be undervalued than in a 
movement conceived in terms of just one basic position and perspective. 
The same holds true for the ideological, organizational and institutional 
checks and balances that guard against any misuse or bureaucratization 
of political power. Whereas ‘prolerarian democracy’ may neglect ‘pro- 
cedural niceties’ for the sake of ‘substantial correctness’—thereby cre- 
ating a ‘style of work’ that is highly destructive of effective, and even 
of proletarian democracy—a proletarian, peasant, ecological, feminist 
and ‘self-determining’ democracy will allow far less leeway to such a 
temptation, simply because it 1s itself so internally divergent that it will 
in practice be quite impossible to dissociate procedural from substantial 
correctness. 


At this point it may be useful to discuss in more detail the independent, 
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though not neatly demarcated, issues that are associated with the new 
social movements. While the core of the theory and practice of socialist 
transition has concerned the problematic of ‘historical form’, i.e. the 
relations of production, far less attention has been paid to the waserial 
Strmture of the production process—which includes the articulation of 
human production processes to the life processes of macro-ecological 
systems, the division of labour according to gender or ethnic structures, 
or the international division of labour. Similarly, despite some efforts 
by classical Marxist authors in this direction, there has been a marked 
neglect of the specific structures and mechanisms of ideological domi- 
nation. In my view, this is closely related to the shortcomings of the 
socialist tradition outlined above. It also entails two new sets of tasks 
to be tackled in a fresh and creative way. 


In a historical situation where the international system of domination 
is beginning to reshape—in some depth and highly destructively—both 
the material structures of its production apparatuses and the very 
make-up of its ideologies, there is an objective possibility of effective 
intervention to impose an alternative course on this restructuring. That 
this is not simply philosophical speculation is borne out by the real 
movements for structural change. A ‘conversion’ of the material struc- 
ture of agricultural and industrial production is being raised by workers 
struggling against plant closures, by women struggling against a sexist 
division of labour, by post-colonial countries struggling against the 
material dependence built into their productive apparatus, and, last but 
not least, by consumers’ and conservationists’ initiatives and by the 
peace movement’s focus on deep ‘deformations’ ın the international 
productive structure induced by the arms race. At the same time, 
there has been an increase in emancipatory struggles against the major 
mechanisms of domination and subjection inherent in the ideological 
structure of everyday life. Sexism, racism and ethno-centrism have 
become the target of specific social struggles, as have ‘productivism’ 
(the illusion or ideological effect that any kind of human problem can 
be solved by ever more production) and ‘statism’ (the ideological effect 
of being constituted as a self-identical subject subordinate to the ‘great 
Subject’ of the state). 


The Necessary Articulation 


How are these different, truly distinct issues and struggles to be articu- 
lated? May it not be the case, after all, that a hierarchical order will 
help to surmount the new, somewhat chaotic plurality confronting us 
in any kind of requalified socialist politics on the threshold of the 
twenty-first century? The problem is that all of the issues in question 
have a good case for primacy: the ecological issue because there is an 
objective primacy of ecological reproduction, as a condition of the 
very survival of humanity; women’s liberation because women are the 
majority of the human race and, as it were, our door to all future 
generations; popular self-determination because without ıt there will be 
no societal transformation worthy of the name; and the anti-capitalist 
labour movement because the active participation of the immediate 
producers themselves is crucial to any deep transformation of the 
production process. Here there are no ‘primary’ or ‘secondary’ contradic- 
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tions. The issues and struggles have to be strategically articulated in a 
way that takes into account the political forces and articulations that 
actually exist in any given situation. 


Without claiming primacy for the ecological issue, I nevertheless believe 
that it may well possess a strategic centrality in the coming period. This 
is so for two reasons. Firstly the urgency of the ecological crisis simply 
will not leave us time to go through a long-drawn-out sequence of 
‘breaks as a continuous process’; it demands that we make a leap. 
Secondly no social category is per se the bearer of the ecological issue. 
Its very polyvalence makes it highly articulable with the Lebear movement, 
via the problematic of work, health and safety, of who controls and 
what is produced (industrial conversion); with the women’s movement via 
the problematic of an ecological and non-violent mode of living, which 
is impossible to devise or achieve without the active involvement of 
female wage-labourers, housewives and mothers, and which, conversely, 
will not be wrested from patriarchal domination by an isolated feminist 
struggle that does not simultaneously extend to the field of ecology; 
and with the swal! farmers’ mosement because the only course for the 
social and economic survival of small farmers is an ecologically sound 
agricultural production as an alternative to the current mode of agricul- 
tural industrialization. It may also be articulated with struggles for 
popstar sulf-dstermination in a number of ways: through the problematic 
of non-violence and of a new regionalization that renders production 
controllable from below without setting up a new provincialism; thr- 
ough common opposition to the grand strategic designs of the planct’s 
dominant powers; and, in a difficult and somewhat self-contradictory 
manner, through a combination of common opposition with the struggle 
for socialism as a necessary component of an ecological transformation 
of production in the existing ‘socialist states’. In the latter case, it is a 
question of supporting not only these states in their struggle against 
attempts to eliminate them, but also their ‘dissident’ forces insofar as 
they create the possibility of rearticulating internal social struggles with 
proletarian and new kinds of struggle, and thus of leading these countries 
out of their relative impasse. 


This polyvalence of ecology necessarily entails conflict, internally as well 
as externally—for instance, in our relations with the Polish government, 
which does not accept our solidanty with Solidarnosc, and with Solidar- 
nosc, which does not accept our solidarity with the Polish government 
against Reagan’s politics of destabilization. This would seem to imply 
that ecology can only play its articulating role, in preparation for the 
eco-socialist transitions of the twenty-first century, if one condition is 
observed: if, that is, it is itself firmly articulated with a sowviolent, 
democratic practice of politics, and completely immunized against dictatorial 
or technocratic solutions to ‘contradictions among the movements’. 

Early ecological thinking (e.g., Gruhl or Harich) was a long way from 
fulfilling this elementary requirement, and some strands of contemporary 
ecological thought (especially the New Wave personified by Capra or 
Behro) still have a highly problematic lack of definition in this respect. 
To overcome this by argument, and practical experience, is one of the 
central tasks facing proponents of an eco-socialist transition—a task for 
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which they will need all the solidarity they can get from other socialist 
forces, as well as from non-socialist emancipatory movements. 


On this condition we can envisage the development of a ‘new alliance’. 
Its dynamic factors would be the new social movements in combination 
with a sw labour movement in European, East Asian and North 
American capitalist societies, articulated to new or renewed political T 
parties, the liberated states of the ‘Third World’ (also involving local 
tribal cultures and economic systems of subsistence production), and 
the forces of socialist innovation within the contemporary states of ‘real 
socialism’. Such an alliance would be capable of overcoming the danger 
of war, putting an end to the most catastrophic aspects of the current 
economic crisis, and thus of giving renewed actuality to the task—duly 
rectified and expanded in the light of new emancipatory issues—of 

ing a ‘classless society’ that will do away with the state. The point 
is not to achieve a ‘reduction in social complexity’ or a withering away 
of political struggle itself, but to ‘break’ all oppressive and exploitative 
social relations and to liberate the creative practice of political difference d 
from the myriad fetters imposed upon it by hypostatized power apparatu- ~~ 
ses. In this perspective there is still ample room for Gramsci’s ‘optimism 
of the will’—although we have even less ground than he had in the 
face of fascism to neglect the requisite ‘pessimism of the intellect’ or to 
repress awareness of the undeniably grim and urgent situation we are 
in. 
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This article contrasts two strategic options for the Labour Party and the Left 
in the approach to the next election in Britain. One, the option chosen by 
the Labour leadership, is to seek to recapture the votes lost to the Alliance 
parties since 1981 by occupying their political ground. Aggressive moderation 
in policy, ostentatious repudiation of the hard left, and out-Saatchiing the 
Tories in the media are the key elements of a strategy which does offer some 
hope to Labour supporters of a relief from Thatcherism. Many feel that after 
the failure of the Left’s attempt to transform the party after 1979, even a 
quarter of a loaf would be better than total defeat. 1 shall put forward a 
different perspective, with a longer time-horizon than the run-up to the next 

ection. For, in my view, the attempt simply to reconstitute the Labourism 
of the sixties and seventies is misguided and probably doomed. It disregards 
the depth and extent of the British economic crisis, which defeated the Labour 
governments of the last two decades, and which needs to be addressed with 
more than bravado and a package of mild Keynesian reforms. It is also 
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important not to neglect, as Labour’s national leadership tends to do, 
the fragmentation of British political life that has taken place since the 
heyday of Wilson. The Labour Party now seeks to deal with the decline 
of its old constituencies as Wilson did, by constructing blander and less 
class-specific projections of its potential support, yet refuses the radical 
democratization and pluralism which might alone build a lasting left 
hegemony in Britain. 


The alternative option must centrally address the British economic 
crisis, and the need for more democratic and plural forms of represen- 
tation, even if this requires taking critical distance from some of 
Labour’s own party claims. Labour is pursuing a politics of convergence, 
while forcefully reasserting its right to monopoly representation of all 
social forces left of centre. The alternative to be presented here is more 
conflictful and divergent in its politics, while more modest and pluralist 
in its representative ambitions. The Militant Tendency 1s rightly critici- 
zed for its substitutionism and centralism. But there is a substitutionism 
of the centre-right as well as the left, just as a cult of the leader is not 
promoted only in the Tory Party. The purge of Militant involves a 
convenient projection and displacement of tendencies almost congenital 
to the Labour Party. 


After Thatcherlam 


A degree of consensus has now been achieved regarding the distinctive 
nature of Thatcherism as a radical and dynamic right-wing political 
formation. This has led to the recognition, except in certain fundamental- 
ist quarters, of the imperative need to displace the radical Right from 
its controlling position in British politics. Proposals for the construction 
of “broad class alliances’—and, more specifically, for a post-election pact 
between Labour and the Alliance in the event of a hung parliament— 
have sought to carry forward this analysis into preventive political 
tactics. This argument has been necessary. But ıt has also been somewhat 
Negative and minimalist in its objectives, concerned mainly with break- 
ing the grip of the Thatcherites, not with alternatives to Thatcherism. 
So uncertain has been the prospect of defeating the right in government, 
that little thought has been given on the left to what formation might 
feasibly replace it. It is becoming urgent to think about these issues, 
now that some inter-party agreement is beginning to emerge on the 
outlines of a ‘post-Thatcherite’ Britain. 


There is little ground for encouragement in the post-Thatcher consensus 
that is now developing. Central is some agreement on the need for 
industrial restructuring and for a more interventionist State. The 
Alliance, the Kinnock—Hattersley leadership of the Labour Party, Hesel- 
tine, Heath and many other non-Thatcherite Conservatives are all urging 
that priority should be given to industrial investment. Differences of 
scale and emphasis remain—and the degree of commitment to full 
employment and social ownership, for example, is worth fighting over— 
but they are generally less striking than the similarities. The Labour 
leadership is already working to lower public expectations, emphasizing 
the limited room for manoeuvre in an economy ravaged by Thatcherite 
recession. We might recall how the Wilson—Callaghan governments 
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between 1974 and 1979 were persuaded to abandon Heathite expansion- 
ism, and instead initiated the monetarist economic regime which has 
lasted for a decade. 


We should not, of course, underestimate the differences between That- 
cherism and even this moderate post-Thatcherite programme for 
reflation. Just as Britain would have had three or four per cent less of 
its population unemployed, and considerably more real wealth, if the 
Thatcherite Tories had never come to power, so a ‘consensus’ gover- 
ment of any party could expect to do better with the economy than the 
Thatcherites have done. Yet such a modest improvement may not be 
enough. It was the failures of moderate governments in the 19608 and 
19708 which gave the radical Right its opportunity, and it 1s from these 
failures too that the difficult lessons have to be learned. Consider the 
problems that would face a new Labour or Tory—Alliance government 
committed to expansion. The structural weaknesses which have plagued 
the British economy since the war have deepened, mostly as a result of 
misguided government policy since 1979.1 The economy is more 
exposed to international capital movements. The City is stronger relative 
to the industrial sectors, many of which have continued their dismal 
decline. Import penetration has increased still further. The competence 
and powers of government to promote investment and restructuring 
have been attenuated by the dismantling of interventionist agencies and 
by hands-off policies. 


Even what the business sector has seen as the main task and achievement 
of Thatcherism, the disciplining of the trade unions, 1s likely to prove 
superficial and short-lived in its effects on the economy. The confronta- 
tionist approach of Thatcherite employment policy will have deepened 
the bitterness and distrust of workers towards both employers and the 
State. When and if workers regain some economic leverage, through 
renewed labour shortages, they will seek to reverse, indeed avenge, the 
humiliations of the lest decade or so. The real strength of trade unions 
in Britain has always rested on their roots in collective class loyalties 
and antagonisms. Just as the recession of the 19308 entrenched defensive 
and negative attitudes among working people, storing up difficulties 
for post-war governments, so we must expect a similar reaction from 
the recession of the 1980s. The effects of the Thatcher government’s 
trade union legislation seem likely to pale beside these structural and 
cultural factors, especially since any new government will be under 
pressure to repeal its most repressive features. Insofar as industrial laws 
compel unions to be more democratic and accountable to their members, 
they may merely ensure that any industrial action is more firmly 
supported by mass feelings. Nor will the sectionalism that was so 
notable a feature of the industrial conflicts of the 19708 have been abated 
in the avid Thatcherite climate of competitive individualism. Already, 
even with present levels of unemployment, we see wage levels (mainly 
in the private sector) continuing to rise well above the rate of inflation, 
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and at a faster rate than those of competing national economies such as 
West Germany’s. The main problem of the labour market is on the 
supply side, in a chronic shortage of skills. Scarcities of skilled labour, 
even in conditions of vast unemployment, reveal the extent of this 
problem. Any government which succeeds in reducing the perceived 
risk of unemployment will soon find that the demands of wage-carmers 
are once again among its most intractable problems of economic 
management. 


The “British disease’ is nevertheless wrongly defined as a problem of 
over-assertive trade unions. The British economic system is chronically 
squeezed between two opposed forces, each concerned mainly to maxim- 
ize short-term market advantages to the disregard or at the expense of 
long-term growth and compettive viability. One of these forces is 
financial and rentier capital, intentionally and grossly strengthened by 
Thatcherite deregulation, tax concessions and monetary and exchange- 
rate policies; such capital is more internationally mobile than ever. The 
other is defensive trade unionism, also market-oriented though of 
course adopting more collectivist strategies than tts property-owning 
adversaries. The over-valuation of sterling is an index of the first 
constraint, from the financial sector; abnormally high rates of inflation 
of the second, from the labour market. Neither of these limits on the 
modernization of British capitalism has been lifted by the Thatcherites, 
and in the case of the capital market, Britain’s vulnerability has been 
sharply aggravated. 


Any new government will face these problems in an international 
competitive position made worse than it was in 1979. Oil resources will 
soon begin to run out, once again reinstating the balance of payments 
as a crippling constraint on economic policy. (The value of sterling is 
now protected only by interest-rates much higher than in competitor 
countries.) A Labour government would have to meet claims from 
its long-suffering supporters for restored welfare spending, for more 
accommodating attitudes to wage-demands, especially in the public 
sector, and for industrial and infrastructural investment to create jobs. 
Labour is already showing itself to be sensitive to these conflicting 
pressures: on the one hand, it declares highly modest fiscal objectives 
that would increase the tax burden only on those earning more than 
£20,000 or £30,000 a year; on the other hand, it shows itself evasive 
and uncomfortable with regard to incomes policy. If one wanted to see 
a return to full employment, or the implementation of a right to work, 
or a large increase in welfare spending, the balance between tax and 
incomes policies would need to be exactly the reverse of what is now 
being signalled. Labour should say that the precondition for significantly 
reducing unemployment in Britain is a much more egalitarian distri- 
bution of resources, and it should try to establish the moral climate that 
would make this possible. 


The ultra-conservativism of economic policy under Thatcher and Law- 
son would, it is true, allow some scope for a new government to initiate 
limited reflation. It is because the Thatcherites tenaciously refuse this 
compromise option, providing the narrow ground on which moderate 
expansionists of all parties now crowd precariously together, that they 
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will probably be defeated in 1987 or 1988. Yet there is little reason to 
think a new government can escape from the overwhelming pressures 
that defeated its various predecessors. The Thatcher years have not 
abolished those constraints, just shifted attention away from them. The 
hope seems to be that the voters will have forgotten, or will be too 
young to remember, the uosolved problems that gave the Right its 
chance. It is a weakness of the Labour leadership that it offers no 
analysis of what went wrong in 1974-79. That debate was dominated, 
between 1979 and 1983, by the Bennite Left. Labour now defines its 
programme for recovery, following the electoral debacle of 1983, mainly 
as the negative of that position, as the symbolic prominence of the 
struggle against Militant makes clear. This is a selective and forgetful 
use of history. While concentration on the lessons of the immediate 
past may suffice to regain some popular credibility, it obscures the 
intractable problems which defeated previous Labour governments, and 
which wait in ambush for its successors. The British crisis will not be 
resolved by historical amnesia. 


Another social-democratic failure could well open the way to a further 
harsh period of mle by the hard Right. Imagine the electoral conse- 
quences of resurgent trade union resistance to a Labour government; 
further balance-of-payments crises; renewed inflation. ‘We told you so’, 
the Thatcherites would say. “There was and 1s no alternative.’ If Alliance 
support melts away under the handicaps of the voting system, and the 
Conservative Party retains its recent complexion, there will be no fall- 
back alternative of the centre. The Right has established a substantial 
base in British politics in the last decade, ideologically, materially, 
organizationally, and on the streets. Its potential may not be destroyed 
by Mrs Thatcher’s defeat—indeed, next time the authontarian element 
of the radical conservative programme could well be even more pro- 
nounced, as some Tories may explicitly question the yustiicaton not 
merely of /ora/ democracy, which they have already set out to cripple, 
but of Parliamentary democracy too. Mrs Thatcher’s government is 
already ominously presidential if not dictatorial in its style. The accom- 
modations to authoritarianism in Britain have been so gradual and 
seemingly constitutional in form that the long-term dangers of this 
erosion of democracy and nights, as social conflicts grow, may not be 
noticed until it is too late. 


The State and the British Crisis 


In a previous article (Marxism Today, February 1986) I explored the 
feasibility of a coalition government as a tactical second-best option if 
Labour failed to win an outright majonty. I argued that Proportional 
Representation would be a concession worth making to ensure a durable 
pact with the centre parties, should the most likely electoral outcome, 
a hung parliament, in fact come about. But that argument addressed 
only the most immediate aspects of the crisis. In reality, a major reform 
of political institutions 1s required not only as an expedient, to give 
Labour a chance to repair its political standing through 2 period in 
office, but as an indispensable means of resolving the crisis which is 
slowly destroying British social democracy. It 1s necessary to attend to 
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the anatomic structure of the problem, not merely to its political surface 
features. 


Let us consider the current modes of operation of the British State. In 
the crucial area of the economy, it is weak and ul-provided with agencies 
and competences to reverse industrial decline. The residual liberalism 
it has inherited from the first industrialization of Britain has left capital 
and labour markets largely self-regulating, in exposed conditions which 
work against British national prosperity. Class conflict is essentially 
fought outside the framework of the State. The working class has been 
forced by the weakness of the Labour Party and the governments which 
it has periodically formed to rely on struggle in the labour market to 
defend its interests. But gains achieved through collective bargaining 
have been mostly self-defeating in an open economy. In practice, 
moreover, the wages struggle is fought as much in competition with 
other workers as against capital. The key role of differentials and the 
‘earnings league’ in wage-bargaining shows how ‘relative deprivation’ 
is actually defined. On the other side, manufacturing industry has failed 
to receive consistent government prionty, or to secure stable growth 
rates, positive labour market policies (such as support for vocational 
education and training) or competitive exchange-rates. The sacrifice of 
the post-war economy to the Sterling Area has been widely perceived 
as an indicator of the ex-ımpenal and rentier orientation of the British 
State. Under the Thatcherites, large amounts of cosmopolitan, footloose 
capital have been channelled abroad through the City without regard 
to effects on employment or output in Botain. The weakness of the 
State as an agency of industrial planning and coordination has been a 
major cause of Britain’s economic failure. 


Politically, the constitution has mostly worked for the benefit of the 
conservative bloc. In particular, the electoral system has conferred a 
long-term advantage on the unified Conservative Party, first during the 
decline of the Liberal Party from 1914, and again since the late 19608 
when the Liberal vote began to revive and Labour’s to decline. A 
unified party of the right, and divided parties of the left and centre, are 
a sure recipe for conservative hegemony, just as the contrasting division 
of the right has benefited the socialists in Sweden. In Britain’s first- 
past-the-post system, these divisions have entrenched the Conservatives 
in power without a voting majonty. Most recently, this system has 
allowed the Thatcherites to capture the Conservative Party with a lower 
base of electoral support than they enjoyed under Macmillan and Heath. 
(43.9 per cent and 42.4 per cent voted Tory in the two elections which 
returned Thatcher, but 49.3 per cent in 1959 and 46.4 per cent in 1970.) 


In the brief post-war heyday of Labourism, after the experience of war- 
time reform had temporarily fused liberal collectivist and working-class 
political traditions, ıt seemed possible for the Labour Party to operate 
this two-bloc adversarial system to its own advantage.? Temporary, as 
a legacy of the anti-Fascist coalition, reformist conservatives became 
dominant in the Tory Party, and the centre regained the political weight 
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which it had lost after 1914 as the Liberals faded. Labour even hoped 
that a ‘natural’ class majonty might put it in semi-permanent power. It 
was in this period of post-war consensus on welfare capitalism and a 
mixed economy that serious attempts are made to bring about industrial 
modermization, with commitments to full employment and to the devel- 
opment of government agencies devoted to economic growth. These 
initiatives ultimately failed. Market forces and the political interests 
committed to their unfettered exploitation proved too strong, and the 
partial reforming consensus of the two major parties (under the influence 
of Butler, Gaitskell, Macmillan, Wilson and Heath) and their joint 
electoral hegemony collapsed. It seems unlikely that this system will be 
reconstructed in its old two-party form. The shift to the right in the 
Tory Party, and to the left at least among the active membership of the 
Labour Party, has removed the basis for two-party consensus, which 
was already fragile enough during the 1960s and 1970s. This form of 
two-party hegemony may have been rendered obsolete by a more 
polarized and fragmented class structure, which no longer easily organ- 
izes itself mto two great blocs. The precondition for economically 
essential continuity in government in this system may now paradoxically 
be a more explicit representation of differences and conflicts, establishing 
a space in which rational compromises can be more openly negotiated. 


For the two largest parties, the effort to marshal disparate and conflictful 
constituencies of support in conditions of gathering crisis now fosters 
a style and cult of dominant individual leadership. (Fhe vogue for 
individual leaders is itself symptomatic of a crisis of democracy, as its 
antecedents might suggest.) The consequent forms of dogmatic over- 
simplification, sub-ideological uniformity, and confrontational virility 
(initiated by Reagan and Thatcher but competitively followed elsewhere) 
undermine the conditions for a more diversified, pluralist, and less 
plebiscitary politics. There need to be more centres of decision-making, 
more fluid and variable political alignments on different issues, and 
more reflective, candid and open-minded styles of communication. This 
cooler approach has the most positive democratic potential, and it is 
no accident that it has been easier to create lively expression for it in 
particular cities or in specific social movements than through the 
centralist and fundamentally oligarchic national parties. It is important 
to see that this is less a fault of individual political leaders (though they 
do not exactly help) than of a structure which can no longer hold 
together without the generation of intense pressures for loyalty in the 
fight against some enemy or other, within or without. Leaderism is a 
consequence of the decline of solidaristic class loyalties (and an earlier 
coupling of working-class deference and middle-class notions of ‘ser- 
vice’), in conditions of mounting threats to national well-being, and of 
the failure to fill their place with more pluralist structures and political 
styles. The emergence of the Greens in West Germany probably reflects 
a similar crisis inside the SPD, though fortunately the West German 
constitutional system, both in its federalism and in its proportional 
voting system, means that this party break need not be fatal for the 
Left as whole, and may well work ultimately to its benefit. 


The British State has combined centralism in its national-imperial role, 
with residual traditions of laissez-faire liberalism in regard to the 
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economy. This centralism has made it possible to ignore the claims to 
national or regional representation of the Scots and Welsh, and has also 
paralysed the search for a feasible solution to the Northern Insh 
problem. The weakness of regional institutions and cultures in England 
has also intensified the economic problems of the North and the 
Midlands, as their industrial base has declined. Significantly it was 10 
the period of post-war consensus that policies for regional economic 
regeneration were initiated, though without any significant devolution 
of political powers. The erosion of local government autonomy (such 
as it was) by the Thatcherites shows that this centralist drive is increasing 
as 2 means of subordinating all resistance to market forces. All this 
lends itself, as Tom Nairn and Anthony Barnett have shown,’ to a 
reactionary cult of tradition, social deference and nationalism, which 
support the hegemony of the non-industrial elite of the Home Counties, 
while independent energy is drained from the old industrial centres of 
the country. The industrial bourgeoisie and the industrial proletariat 
are thus ruined together, having failed to seize their post-war moment 
of ‘modernization’. Britain as dealing-room, pied-à-terre and tourist 
museum seems to be the end-point to which all this tends. The weakness 
of the State and the institutions of political democracy in Britain has 
also led to populist attacks on their extravagance or ‘bureaucratic’ 
forms, mostly to the advantage of the Right. State agencies have their 
own failings—for instance, tendencies to be operated for the benefit of 
their functionaries and employees more than clients or customers. But 
the State is often nonetheless blamed for attributes which have been 
forced on it by its subordination to the market. For example, the 
treatment of the poor by welfare agencies is conditioned by the will 
not to undermine the incentive structures of the labour market. The 
managerial methods of nationalized industries have been dictated, 
especially under Thatcher, by the obligation to match private-sector 
profitability. The State sector would operate better if it were subject to 
more open and explicit monitoring, and if its political decision-makers 
were better resourced. It is necessary both to strengthen and to democra- 
tize and decentralize the functions of the State if Britain 1s to surmount 
its social crisis. Radicals should not fall into the temptations of an anti- 
statism which is hard to distinguish from the critiques of the Right. 


The failings of the British political system are not the original cause of 
Britain’s problems. These are to be located rather in its histonc class 
formations, and the long-term effects of aristocracy, land and empire 
on British social structure. But the State has been a vital link ın 
this chain of decline. It has been the institutional means by which a 
conservative bloc has preempted and disrupted the possibilities of 
democratization and mass prosperity. The sovereignty of the market, a 
Conservative electoral minority ruling over a divided left and centre, 
and Labour following a mirage of Parliamentary power, have been the 
foundations of this system. The inter-war period was its normal con- 
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dition. (It was then opposed as reactionary by Keynes, Macmillan, 
Lloyd George and Beveridge, as well as by socialists.) Thatcherism 1s 
an attempted restoration, not of the nineteenth century but of this more 
recent and familiar pre-Keynesian conservative regime. While political/ 
constitutional forms may not be the foundation of this structure, they 
have been crucial instruments of its stabilization as a conservative 
system. It is at this constitutional level that the system is now most 
vulnerable, and it is here that it should be challenged. 


This opportunity arises in large part because of the phenomenon of 
‘partisan dealignment’—that is, the loss of electoral support by both 
Labour and Conservative Parties, and the rise of the Liberal SDP 
Alliance. This poses a crisis of legitimacy for the electoral system so 
long 2s a roughly equal three-way distribution of votes continues; it 
also potentially raises a problem of legitimation for Labour. It is hard 
to see that any evenly balanced three-way distribution of the vote, such 
as opinion polls currently indicate, could give Labour 2 strong popular 
mandate for change, even if it had the largest vote and were the biggest 
party in Parliament. Yet Labour seems now committed to governing 
even on such a minority basis, if the opportunity anses, as if it had a 
majority. This high-risk option seems likely to end as badly as the 
similar attempt of 1974-79, and rumours of exploratory negotiations 
with the Ulster Unionists raise the worst fears of such a strategy.° 


The Labour Party’s natural conservatism tempts it to try to restore two- 
party hegemony and at least a periodic share of office. The party is 
attracted to this position not only by the memories of government and 
its positive achievements, but even more strongly by the illusions of 
what always might be achieved by majority power. The most likely 
outcome, however, is a continuation of conservative hegemony, even 
and perhaps especially if the Liberals (and less importantly the SDP) are 
eventually driven back into marginality. Labour should be able to 
maintain a stable share of 35 to 40 per cent of the popular vote, with a 
more radical profile than 1t now offers. But the long-term weight of the 
Left would be greater if this were exercised within a multi-party system, 
in government or in opposition, with the Tories forced to compete for 
their support with a viable centre party. 


At a time when electoral opinion is fluid and divided, and when those 
who identify with the Left in a non-affiliated way are probably more 
numerous than the Labour Party’s individual members, scepticism 
towards the claims of the old Labourism 1s probably widespread. In the 
end ıt will be public opinion and the electors who determine whether 
or not the political system is to return to two-party dominance, but 
debate on the left could have an effect if significant numbers of socialists 
were convinced of the advantages of constitutional change. In fact, such 
change may be the precondition for the survival of social democracy in 
Britain. 


A development of this kind would tura also on the approach adopted 
by the Liberals, and to a lesser extent by their SDP allies. It 1s crucially 
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significant that Labour has beaten off the SDP threat to its major 
constituency—a victory for which Labour’s post-1983 leadership 
deserves credit. The fact that the Liberals continue to have a much 
stronger local base and have been more successful in recent local 
elections than the SDP, also makes coexistence or cooperation with 
Labour somewhat more feasible, by increasing the Liberals’ relative 
weight in the Alliance. In the end, however, any such prospects will 
depend on attitudes in the Liberal and Labour Parties. It would help 
the cause of constitutional reform 1f, on ‘hung councils’, the Liberals 
found ways of sustaining Labour rather then Conservative majorities 
in office. It would be easier if bargaining took place on the basis of 
different positive programmes, rather than always as a negative and 
whittling critique of Labour’s proposals. It would be helpful if the 
Liberals as well as the Left attended to the gravity of the British crisis, 
and the long-term solutions it might require. It may be becoming clearer 
to the centre parties that these problems cannot be solved without the 
support of the Labour Party. On some issues—for example, civil 
liberties, conservation or nuclear power—the Liberals might succeed in 
outflanking the Labour leadership from the left and thereby reveal 
more positive potentialities for a multi-party system than many Labour 
supporters have so far seen. Since constitutional reform 1s unlikely to 
take place without support in the Labour Party, such a shift in Labour 
thinking is one of its preconditions. 


A Programme of Radical Democratization 


Radical democratization of the political system should be seen as nothing 
less than an alternative way out of the British cnsis. Two of its major 
elements—electoral reform and local and regional decentralization— 
have already been put on the political agenda, by dealignment or by 
resistance to Thatcherite attacks on existing institutions. But the Left 
should understand these as elements in a much larger strategy, aimed 
at replacement and recomposition of the dominant political bloc in 
British society. While socialists would not become the sole incumbents 
of power through such changes, their aim and effect would be to 
displace the hegemony of the Right, and to create much more favourable 
conditions for democratic socialist advance. 


Electoral reform, to consider the first key step, would render unlikely 
governments dominated by the Right, given the present formation of 
political attitudes in Britain. There has never been a majority for 
‘Thatcherism’, and it 1s constitutional as much as ideological factors 
which have given the Right its chance. The institutions of the welfare 
state —public health, education, pensions, the aim of full employment— 
have retained majority support in public-opinion surveys throughout 
the penod of Thatcherite government. Had Conservative strength in 
the Commons been proportional to its popular vote, most of the radical 
conservative policies would not have gained Parliamentary support, and 
the Thatcher Government would either have moved towards the centre 
or fallen. 


On the more positive side, a proportional voting system would encour- 
age greater differentiation between parties, or at least more varied 
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individual representatives. It becomes possible, when five per cent of 
the national vote wins Parliamentary representation, to campaign for a 
distinctive world-view or scheme of values, as in the case of the German 
Greens, and to give political representation to more differentiated and 
specific voting constituencies.6 A more autonomous micro-politics could 
develop, as part of the general cultural shift to smaller-scale institutions 
that is discussed below. A party of the left, ın some combined shade of 
Green and Red, would then have the opportunity to campaign openly 
for support, and to seek to reshape the political agenda. This would be 
an improvement on the various tactics of entryism to which the Left 
has felt obliged to resort by the preponderant power of the Labour 


Party under a plurality system. 


The instituting of a proportional system could be accompanied by other 
measures to strengthen the functions of parties in the political system. 
State-funding proportional to votes cast, and increased resources for 
elected members, at different levels of government, for research and 
programme-development, would both be beneficial and offset some 
of the huge advantage conferred on the Conservatives by corporate 
subvention. One of the few ways ın which greater democratization of 
Labour Party organization might come about—one person one vote in 
candidate selection, for example—is as a condition of eligibility for 
State recognition and funding. Fixed-term Parliaments would be a 
logical concomitant of a multi-party system, since there would often be 
no single leader of the majority. Such a diminution of Prime Ministerial 
powers would be a highly desirable reversal of recent trends in Britain, 
and represent a significant enhancement of democracy. 


It might also be possible, under these conditions, to establish a viable 
centre-left programme for economic modernization. However, agencies 
for planning, industrial investment and restructuring, industrial training, 
regional aid, incomes policy, employment creation, and so on, cannot 
hope to be effective if they have a life-span of only four or so years. 
Especially given the new commitment on the left to a “socialist supply- 
side’ strategy for the economy, a greater degree of continuity thus 
becomes an essential element. It can only be assured by creating a 
majority consensus on institutions which 1s likely to survive changes of 
government. Labour’s modest proposal for a national investment bank 
is unlikely to achieve much if the new institution 1s promptly scrapped 
after one term of office. It seems clear that the likely role of centre 
parties in such a system is to be the guarantors or barometers of 
consensus. Since the alternative source of stability—permanent Labour 
governments, as in Sweden between 1932 and 1976—is unlikely to 
emerge in present British conditions, it seems better to construct a 
system which can survive Labour’s periods of opposition, and to 
strengthen Labour’s effectiveness at agenda-shaping when it is out of 
office. The political basis for such a consensus might seem poor, 
considering for example the current state of relations between Labour 
and the SDP. Yet the underlying ground in class interests 2nd potential 
class relations seems rather more favourable. The Alliance has taken its 
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support in part from the better-off segment of the Labour vote—skilled, 
white-collar and technical workers.” It is strong in its representation of 
‘new middle class’ ancillary staff and professionals in large organizations, 
and very weak in the petit-bourgeois and self-employed sector that 
provides the most committed base for the Thatcherite Tory Party. 
Alliance support is also strong on libertarian issues, which correlates 
with the experience of prolonged formal education. The consensus on 
the welfare state, full employment and industrial regeneration has a 
basis in the objective interests and life-experience of the Alliance’s as 
well as Labour’s constituencies. The pressure of Labour’s advocacy and 
its competition for votes in these sectors should be able to make these 
commitments unchallengeable for the whole centre and left of the 


political spectrum. 


These modest objectives for a constitutional reform and consequent 
political reinforcement of the centre against the right seem both feasible 
and necessary in face of Britain’s ominous cnsis and creep towards 
authoritarianism. But more radical goals can also be set out in the 
language of democratization. These should be the terms in which 
socialists pursue a much larger programme of political changes. Rules 
favouring a multi-party system do not mean that Labour should be 
reconciled to its current one-third share of the vote, or to the electoral 
pressures to adopt centrist programmes. Labour’s mainly working-class 
constituency should enable it to maintain itself as much the largest party 
on the centre and left. While the Alliance vote is likely to be squeezed 
if the Tories eventually move back to the centre-right, there is no reason 
why Labour should suffer in the same way. To reinstate the goals of 
the post-war consensus in place of Thatchersm is a minimal objective, 
but the larger goal should be a more radical democratic settlement of 
the British crisis. 


One important dimension of this—decentralizatton—has already been 
put on the agenda by the clash between the new socialist democracy in 
local government, and Thatcherite centralism, which has imposed rate- 
capping and the abolition of the metropolitan counties. There is now 
the possibility of a much more drastic decentralization of the powers 
of British government, to localities, regions and constituent nations. 
Pointers to possible left-centre agreement include Labour’s new commit- 
ment to an elected Scottish Assembly, and Liberal-spp support for 
regional government. (The SDP has recently proposed the restoration 
of a Greater London Council, with greatly extended powers including 
transport and health, and with funding supported by a local income 
tax.) Local and regional agencies need to have an important role in 
economic recovery and employment creation, and some more effective 
territorial segmentation of the economy may be, as Jane Jacobs argues 
in Cities and the Wealth of Nations, a precondition of full employment. 
It may be possible to build stable alliances committed to economic 
modernization on a local basis, and to develop a local State apparatus— 
like some of the Development Agencies and Enterprise Boards—which 
would strengthen the power of government to intervene effectively in 
eee 


7 These trends in the 1983 election are analysed admirably in A Heath, R Jowall and J. Curnce, How 
Primas Votes, Loadoa 1984 
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the economy. This seems to have been the successful pattern in Central 
Italy, where left governments have worked effectively with the business 
sector to ensure the conditions for local prosperity. 


One advantage to the Left of setting up a powerful regional or metropoli- 
tan agency of government would be to offer it a permanent share of 
political power, at a sufficiently strategic level to be relevant for national 
politics, in which the populanty of socialist programmes could be tested 
in practice and socialists could obtain training and experience 1n office. 
It is now utopian to imagine that the competencies and outlooks 
necessary to socialist politics and government can be nurtured wholly 
in spare-time opposition to capitalism. They need to be tested and lived 
by practice, too. It may also be that a regional division of powers 
between parties, as would normally occur, would provide a more stable 
basis of political power-sharing in Britain, simultaneously allowing both 
larger political differences sæd continuity. A regional reform may also 
make possible the long-overdue transformation of the Second Chamber 
into an elected assembly. Recruitment to one House of Parliament 
by a combination of heredity and patronage undermines democratic 
legitimacy, and gives tacit reinforcement to a host of other paternalist 
and hierarchical institutions. 


It seems possible that a logic of smaller-scale institutions 1s becoming 
appropriate to technologically—and economically—advanced societies, 
as large-scale Fordism and corporate organizations were functional in 
the previous epoch. Information technologies are making decentralized 
management and control systems more feasible—e.g., small-batch pro- 
duction—whule prosperity, leisure, communication and education pro- 
vide greater space for varied life-styles.8 In the sixties, industrial reorgan- 
izations, new housing projects, cultural centres, and the effective units 
of local government, health provision, secondary education and social 
services seemed typically massive in conception and scale. The current 
tendency 1s towards decentralization and local autonomy, as may be 
scen in separate ‘profit-centres’ in business and even public-sector 
institutions, the devolved funding of autonomous groups by the GLC, 
the piecemeal rehabilitation and ‘in-fill’ in local authonty housing, and 
the urban planning initiatives involving coexistence of small traders and 
large private or public agencies, as at Camden Lock or Covent Garden. 
Even in the energy field there 1s likely to be new support, after the 
Chernobyl disaster, for more local and small-scale sources of supply. 


The crucial issue is whether this new emphasis on the micro dimension 
is to be articulated chiefly in terms of market forces, or through new 
kinds of autonomous democratic decision. A socialist strategy for 
democratization should seek more direct election at the service-provid- 
ing level (school governors, district health authorities, police commit- 
tees, transport users committees, tenants’ or neighbourhood councils),? 





E On decentralied production technologies and control systems, see Charkes Sabel, Wark ona! Padt 
tie Deveson of Laboar is Iebcttry, 1982, and Robin Murmy, ‘Benetton Batam the New Economic 
Order’, Maxum Today, November 1985 

>) have taken this suggesaoa from David Beetham, who based rt oa his expenence as an overworked 
Laboor Party nomineer on several such bodies 
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while ensuring that strategic authorities have the political clout and 
visibility to maimtain an adequate economic and social environment 
against market forces. Parties should support and shape the political 
culture of many of the activists who stand for such office, but not seek 
to monopolize posts by direct nomination, as is often the present 
pattern. Democratization will only be a believable commitment by 
Labour if the Party is seen to be willing to accept the consequences 
(and inconveniences) of democracy for itself. 


The concepts of decentralization and ‘autonomism’ are also consistent 
with a heightened priority to the idea of a democratic culture, as the 
basis for programmes in popular education, for diversified media, and for 
self-expression through the arts, physical recreation, and environmental 
improvement and access. An advantage of such ‘goods’ is that they are 
inherently social in nature: even cultural competition depends on a moral 
community’s recognition and participation. They may also provide a 
large sense of fulfilment and self-recognition for relatively low costs in 
material resources—not a trivial consideration given the constraints 
which the problems of the British economy will impose on public 
spending. It is cructal to the whole concept of socialism that ideas of 
the good different from the private possession of commodities should 
gain greater popular sway. The GLC’s emphasis on cultural empower- 
ment may be one of its most valuable legacies. For decentralization 
does not merely redistribute existing powers in a zero-sum game: it 
strengthens the identity of communities, creating new social subjects 
for activity and decision and new centres of democratic power and 
decision where none formerly existed. 


The problems of the economy must also be addressed in democratic 
terms by socialists. Workers’ interests can be most effectively advanced 
in the long run by political and legislative means, not through the 
market. In practice, the cooperation of trade unions will be indispensable 
to any successful economic strategy for Britain. Those who argue 
otherwise in effect insist that labour takes its competitive chance in the 
marketplace. But it will only be possible to secure the cooperation of 
trade unionists in economic programmes—which must include re- 
structuring, r¢-truining, and rates of wage increase not much higher 
than inflation if Britain is to succeed as a competitive economy—if a 
substantial advance is offered in workers’ rights and entitlements. I have 
argued in For a Pluralist Socielssa'® that a statutory right to work—the 
guaranteed availability of a job—would be a dramatic and tangible 
extension of social citizenship, and could form the basis for such a new 
economic settlement. 


The only medium-term economic alternative to the repreasive market 
system of Thatcher 1s in fact some variant of reformed corporatism, or 
tripartite economic management, whose logic would be to increase the 
power of workers and trade unions over the disposition of capital, in 
exchange for some public regulation of income shares. A restitution of 
trade union rights, under rules of democratic procedure, would be 
essential. But other key measures might be to concentrate the annual 
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wage-round at a single point in the year, thereby reducing inter-union 
competition and leap-frogging; and to extend the role of trade unions 
in the ‘positive’ functions of economic planning through enterprise 
boards and development agencies, training institutions, and perhaps on 
company boards. Legislated rights to information and consultation, and 
funded education and traning for trade unionists to increase their 
expertise in these roles, would also follow from this more participative 
conception. The precondition of subjecting income-shares to public 
regulation is that decisions regarding capital should also be a matter of 
public decision. The Swedish wage-earner fund is one collectivist trade- 
union-based scheme to give workers some control of and benefit 
from capital. Martin Weitzman’s proposal for workers’ incomes to be 
negotiated as a share of turnover, thus increasing employers’ incentives 
to hire workers up to the limit of the negotiated wage-fund, is a different 
attempt to tie workers positively to their companies’ interests, which 
has been taken up enthusiastically (in a partial profit-share version) by 
the SDP in Britain.!! Some form of workers’ shareholding—‘popular 
capitalism’ is the Thatcherite term for it—seems now firmly on the 
agenda. Labour’s aim should be to find the most equitable form for 
this, ın a framework of enhanced economic democracy that enshrines a 
central role for trade unions as defenders of their members’ shares in 
capital as well as their wages and conditions. The Thatcherite objective, 
as with council house sales, 1s to re-stratify the working class, and to 
encourage possessive individualism in its most affluent segment. 
Labour’s best response may be to universalize the goal of a share in 
capital for all, rather than to resist this idea outright as it appeared at 
first to do with the issue of house-ownership for the working class. 
Within a broad programme of democratization acceptable to left and 
centre parties, socialists should argue specifically for those democratic 
rights—especially economic and social rights—which are most crucial 
for its working-class constituency. An advantage of a multi-party system 
based on proportional voting is that it would allow more radical 
advocacy of such programmes without the risk that a small loss of votes 
may produce a catastrophic political swing. 


If a reduction in the territorial scale of government should be one 
democratic objective, another needs to be to enlarge ıt on a European 
scale, for reasons of economic development in particular. The European 
nation-state is now too small to enable the recession to be overcome 
by any single government. The possibility of effective intervention 
against Cold War militarism, made urgent by the current trend of 
Reaganite foreign policy, also depends on 2 European coordination of 
policy. Increased power to the European community, and a European 
strategy of reflation, is a precondition for resolving the British crisis. 
On this too a measure of broad left-centre support is possible. A similarly 
internationalist stand needs to be taken on poverty and development in 
the Third World. The ‘Band-Aid’ and ‘Sport Aid’ phenomena suggest 
that on this issue a broad public opinion would support a more generous 
and far-sighted approach, as has been the case in Scandinavia. 





1 M Wetman, The Shere Eromemy, Cambridge, Mass 1985 


Conclusions 


A programme of democratization along such lines is more far-reaching 
and also more principled than mere tactical adjustment to a possible 
hung parliament. It becomes a programme for the realignment of class 
forces in Britain against the Right, for establishing a basis for economic 
recovery which could survive Labour’s possible loss of office, and for 
making it easier to campaign politically for a radically democratic and 
socialist world-view. The proposals thus become more than a short- 
term expedient to be adopted as a second-best option if Labour fails to 
win an outught majonty. Labour should itself introduce PR, or a 
referendum which might provide an almost-irreversible mandate for it, 
not as a ‘concession’ to the Liberals or the Alliance but as part of a 
socialist commitment to democracy. Labour would thus seek to build 
the broadest left-of-centre consensus for its programme of reforms and 
reconstruction. It is much more likely that such a programme could 
succeed in the long term if Labour won tangible support for it beyond 
its own party’s vote than if public opinion were again allowed to 
polarize against it to the nght. While socialists should want Labour to 
win power to implement its full programme after an election, their 
support should not be passive or uncritical. The time has already come 
for a politics of pluralist independence. Such major constitutional 
changes as those proposed above will not come to fruition without a 
clearly held public commitment, or without prior preparation of the 
ground among socialists. 


There is a still more heretical option to consider. In truth, this pro- 
gramme of reforms is much more likely to come about through a hung 
parliament, or perhaps a succession of them, than by any other means. 
The present Labour leadership is maximalist in its electoral goals, even if 
minimalist in its programmes, There 1s the risk that its undiscriminating 
hostility to all electoral competitors, ın any circumstances, could be a 
cause of Thatcher’s return to power. In any event, the Labour Party’s 
inherent conservatism makes it an unlikely initiator of constitutional 
changes, which would require large adaptations from it, whatever the 
long-term benefits. The issue of constitutional reform has been put on 
the agenda by ‘dealignment’, and reform of the State seems likely to be 
achieved only if multi-party support remains for a time at its present 
level. It 18, in the end, the voters who will decide the issue. If one 
accepts that a more pluralist constitutional structure, and the democratic 
practices which should develop from ıt, are the best long-term hopes 
both for British social democracy and for socialism, then ıt becomes 
logical to think that a “hung parliament’ might be not merely the second- 
best outcome of the next election but the one to be preferred. Only in 
these conditions, and in the state of public opinion which they would 
reflect, does radical constitutional change seem likely to occur. 
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Introduction to Benn/Heffer Documents 


The papers reproduced in this issue of NLR were all submitted to, and 
rejected by, the National Executive Committee of the Labour Party. 
The arguments contained in them reflect some of the concerns and 
views of a very substantial body of opinion, not accepted by the 
leadership of the party. Indeed the composition of the present NEC 
reminds one strongly of the late fifties, when Hugh Gaitskell enjoyed 
the protection and support of the praetorian guard of right-wing trade 
union leaders who used their block votes, at conference, to isolate and 
defeat the Left. The justificaton which 1s now given for the policy of 
the NEC is that Labour lost the 1983 election because of the Left, and 
that if we are to win next time the Left has to be isolated and rejected, 
and be seen to have been isolated and rejected. This too is the justification 
for the present wave of expulsions, which have gone far beyond those 
who are supporters of the ideas to be found in Msstaat. In short, an 
attempt is being made to obliterate the mainstream democratic, socialist 
and internationalist traditions of the party by presenting the only 
alternatives as being Moderate and Militant, with no space in between. 


Given these circumstances, the task of those of us on the National 
Executive who try to represent that mainstream left tradition must be 
to put items on the agenda that require the NEC at least to consider 
them, and that 1s exactly what these documents do. ‘Planning for a 
Labour Victory’ analysed what was actually happening in the party so 
that the movement could understand it, while ‘Labour Programme 
1986’ argued that we should put a considered manifesto before the 
electorate and not rely on victory coming to us by mere image-building. 
More recently, we have put in papers related to specific matters, such 
as ‘The Case for Closing All US Bases in Britain’, arising out of the 
Libyan bombing, and ‘Next Steps in Phasing Out Nuclear Power’, 
which followed the Chernobyl disaster. All these papers are intended 
for the party as a whole, and an initial, predictable defeat at the NEC is 
the beginning and not the end of any effective campaigning. In each 
case the papers have been put before the Campaign Group of Labour 
MPs and much of the work of pressing for them to become accepted 
will be done by Campaign Group supporters up and down the country. 


Tony Benn 
July 1986 


Tony Benn 
Eric Heffer 


A Strategy for Labour: Four Documents 


I. Planning for a Labour Victory 


This memorandum is submitted to the National Executive Committee for its 
consideration. It begins with the election defeat of 1983, and the various 
reasons given for it, goes on to list the changes that have been made inside 
the party since then, some of which have been put to Conference, and 
concludes with a series of recommendations designed to assist the party to 
prepare itself now for victory at the next election. Everyone in the party is 
determined to work unremittingly for the defeat of the present government. 
There is no one in the party who is secretly hoping that we shall lose, in the 
interests of some supposed ‘shift to the left’ after another election defeat, and” 
suggestions that this view is held are both untrue and deeply damaging. We 
are all equally united in our resolve to secure the election of a Labour 
government, with a large working majority, at the next election, in the 
bo 


interests of the people whom we represent who are now suffering real 
hardships at the hands of the Tories. The real question that we have to 
discuss, and decide, in a spirit entirely free from personal animosity, is 
how best that desire for victory may be realized in practice, and we 
must also accept that there will be genuine and sincere differences of 


opinion about it. 
The Aftermath of Electoral Defeat 


The very serious electoral defeat suffered by the party in the 1983 
general election has, quite properly, led to an examination of the 
weaknesses in party organization. Some of this examination has involved 
a political analysis, and the organizational aspects have been undertaken 
by the ‘Review of Reviews’ committee, whose official task it was to re- 
examine the organizational recommendations made by earlier commit- 
tees of inquiry, to see what lessons might still be drawn from them. 
This ‘review’ committee was made up of members of the NEC, and PLP 
and TU representatives, and will report to the NEC for decisions. 
Inevitably its work extended far beyond the problems of administration 
and, as the minutes submitted to the NEC have shown, it has discussed 
a whole range of subjects including finance, and even the need for 
change in the NEC sub-committee structure. 


Why Labour Lost 


Many different reasons for our defeat in 1983 have been offered, 
depending upon the viewpoint of the people concerned. The consensus 
and liberal media explanation of our defeat may be summarized as 
follows: 

(a) The party, and especially the NEC, fell into the hands of the 
extreme left. 

(b) Under the influence of this NEC, Conference was persuaded to 
adopt a whole range of detailed policies, many of which were unrealistic, 
irrelevant and unacceptable to the electorate. 

(c) The 1979-81 campaign for greater democracy in the party was 
divisive, unnecessary and electorally damaging. 

(d) These events forced a lot of decent moderates to leave the party 
and form the SDP. 

(e) This, in its turn, split the Labour vote, led to mass defections by 
Labour voters and lost us the election. 

(£) Therefore the party should now return to a more middle-of-the- 
road position, leaving key decisions to the more moderate PLP, which 
is more likely to win public support. 


There 1s however another, quite different view, widely held within the 
party, which attributes our defeat to very different factors: 

(a) Mistakes made by earlier Labour governments, which lost us the 
support of working people and, in particular, the trade unions. 

(b) The defection, to the SDP, of ten per cent of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party (PLP), including two former deputy-leaders and other 
former cabinet ministers, people who owed everything to the Labour 
movement but who were hostile to the role of conference and to 
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socialism, and then, with full media support, launched a vitriolic attack 
upon the party. 

(c) The apparently unqualified support initially given to the Falklands 
war which damaged the party’s credibility as a peace party. 

(d) The fact that many Labour MPs, including a number of its most 
senior members, amongst them the two previous leaders, had spoken 
out strongly against Conference decisions and the Manifesto: before, 
and during, the election campaign. 

(e) The attacks upon the Left, from within the party, as at Bermond- 
sey, gave the public the idea that the party leadership itself actually 
believed that the party had been taken over by wild extremists. 


It ıs necessary to recall this background if we are to understand what 
has happened inside the party over the last eighteen months and look 
ahead to the future. 


What Has Happened since 1983 


The new NEC, elected after the general election, has reached a number 
of very important decisions about the party, which have now been 
implemented. This quiet revolution is still in progress, but so far its 
effects may be summarized by listing the decisions that have been taken: 


1. Removal of policy-making from the NEC. Basic policy-making is no 
longer undertaken by the NEC, through its sub-committees, many of 
which have been wound up, but by joint committees composed of 
selected NEC, PLP and TU members, who are charged with the task of 
drafting these new statements, subject to the technical right of the NEC 
to change them at the last stage. 


2. A shift of power from the NEC to the PLP. The role and authonty of 
the PLP, and especially the Parliamentary Committee, has as a result 
been immensely strengthened, as compared to the NEC, and increasingly 
It is separately financed through: (a) continuing allocation of all the— 
extra—Government (or Short) money to the PLP, some of which is 
used to finance research assistants, working personally for front bench 
spokespersons, who are not paid trade union rates, are not answerable 
to the NEC or Conference, and do not have security of employment; (b) 
continuing with the principle that Trade Unions directly finance some 
PLP spokespersons with money that does not go through the central 
funds of the party. 


3. A shift of power from the NEC to Trade Umons for a Labour Victory 
(TULV)). The TULV, made up of TU leaders, or their deputies, who are 
not elected by the Labour conference, have been given a more influential 
role in managing the Party. This has been achieved by the NEC adopting 
the practice of applying to the TULV for money for specific purposes, 
which then has to be justified, to the TULV, case by case, rather than 
by using the TULV as a collective fund-raiser, leaving decisions as to 
expenditure to the NEC itself, subject to Conference. 


4. A downgrading of CLP members on the NEC. With one exception, NEC 
members elected by the Constituency section have been removed from 
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chairmanships of all the main NEC committees, thus eliminating them 
from their ex-officio membership of other committees. In addition a 
new Campaign strategy committee, including some NEC, PLP and TU 
members, has been set up, from which other NEC members are excluded, 
which has been justified by reference to a wrong interpretation of 
a conference decision. This committee has established 1ts own sub- 
committees, still further distancing the NEC itself from real power. 


s. Changes in party policy. The party's policies have been altered in a 
number of key respects, some of which have gone to Conference. (a) 
The ‘Alternative Economic Strategy’ has effectively been replaced by a 
more general ‘Jobs and Industry’ campaign, from which some of the 
clear socialist commitments on public ownership, economic planning 
and exchange control have been omitted. (b) The commitment that 
Bntain would withdraw from the Common Market has been replaced 
by a reference to ‘an option to withdraw’, the exercising of which has 
been left deliberately vague. (c) The commitment to reduce Britain’s 
defence expenditure to the same percentage of the GNP as our European 
allies in NATO, has been explicitly dropped and in ıts place we have a 
commitment that such a change could not be made during the lifetime 
of the first Labour government, and indeed, there is a new pledge 
actually to increase expenditure on conventional weapons as British 
nuclear weapons are phased out. (d) Other policies that had been in 
Labour Programme r982, and in the 1983 Manifesto, have either not been 
referred to, or appear to have been replaced by ‘Charters’ which are 
more vague, illustrative and general. 


6. A purge of the Laft. Despite solemn assurances given to Conference 
that there would be no witch-hunt based upon the opinions of party 
members, the attack upon some of the Left has been stepped up. An 
Appeals and Mediation committee has been set up, with only one CLP 
representative on it, and its main work has been to carry out this purge. 
Some of the key decisions made by this committee, and confirmed by 
the NEC, include: (a) The expulsion of one party member for selling 
Miltext in another constituency from the one in which he lives. (b) 
The refusal of a transfer of membership to a party member who was 
alleged to have sold Socialist Action. (c) The expulsion of members of 
another party, mainly on the evidence of a Labour councillor, who then 
left the party and joined the Liberals. (d) Non-registered organizations 
are to be denied a listing in the conference diary, whereas all-party 
groups may be included. This may be contrasted with the confirmation, 
after a recorded vote on the NEC, of Frank Chapple’s continued member- 
ship of the party, despite his refusal to take the Labour whip in the 
House of Lords, and his consistent attacks upon the party in his column 
in the Dash Mail. This purge is, presumably, designed to fend off attacks 
from the media, which has run, and is still running, a campaign designed 
to denigrate socialist ideas and those who hold or advocate them. 


5. Distancing the party from straggls. A stand has been taken, by some in 
the PLP, against any suggestion that non-compliance with Tory laws 
could ever be justified; and strong criticisms have been voiced, within 
the PLP, about the conduct of industrial disputes, notably during the 
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Miners’ strike, which appeared to distance the party from certain aspects 
of that momentous struggle. 


8. Reorgantzation to support these changes. Though apparently limited to 
the task of dealing with the efficiency of the Party HQ and its staff, the 
thinking behind the ‘Review of Reviews’ committee seems to be that 
there must be a further re-shaping of the party’s organization to support 
the major changes outlined above. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


The changes described above are all of fundamental importance; rep- 
resent a far bigger change ın the party’s constitution than occurred in 
the 1979-81 period; take us back to the structure that existed pre-war, 
and post-war, when the PLP and the General Secretaries of some major 
unions effectively ran the party and the NEC was weak and ineffective; 
and though some of these changes have been to Conference, others 
have been carried out without the party, as a whole, really realizing 
what has been happening. It is essential that any report on party 
organization issued by the NEC to the 1985 Conference should make 
absolutely clear what is happening, and what is now planned, so that 
the party may know precisely what is going on before 1t makes its own 
decisions. The recommendations given below were drafted to help 
secure that victory. 


1. Campaigning around real struggles. To win the next election the party 
must be seen to be giving whole-hearted support to all those who are 
in struggle against the government. All party campaigns should centre 
around those struggles, as well as during all by-elections, local elections 
and the TU ballots, and all must be used for basic socialist education. 


2. The NEC and Conference must run the party. The central direction of the 
party, its policy and administration, must, under its own constitution, 
remain with the NEC which is elected by, and accountable to, Conference, 
since Conference is the only link that the membership have with political 
decision-making. 


3. The PLP wast be integrated tuto the party. The PLP must be brought 
closer to the party, the NEC and Conference: (a) by integrating PLP 
standing orders into the party constitution; (b) by channelling all PLP 
finances through the NEC, including all Government funds (which 
would then be used by the NEC for PLP work) and all TU funds (leaving 
the unions with the right to earmark their own money, if they wished 
to do so, for certain purposes—including support of the PLP); (c) by 
providing greater accountability of the Parliamentary Committee and 
the Cabinet (when Labour is ın office) to Conference, perhaps through 
annual election by the same Electoral College as now elects the Leader 
and deputy Leader. 


4. The nsed for Socialist policies to win. Policy-making has a major role to 
play in the present deepening crisis, where the government has the 
initiative. Labour must be able to respond with a considered socialist 
alternative that has been discussed, agreed and put to Conference for 
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decision as soon as possible. The 1983 policies, far from being too 
radical, are likely to prove quite inadequate to deal with the situation 
that the next Labour Government will inhent, which will be so critical 
that we shall almost certainly be forced to consider the development of 
stronger policies to deal with it. We therefore intend to submit another 
paper to the NEC which will concentrate on future policy. 


s. A Socralist dialogue instead of a purge. The Labour Party 1s the principal 
political instrument for working people in Britain, having been estab- 
lished by the trade unions for that purpose, and having consciously 
adopted socialism as its objective. Here, and world-wide, the socialist 
debate 1s rich in variety and experience of successes and failures. We 
must be able to learn from both, and then build our own brand of 
socialism based upon social morality and a deep commitment to democ- 
racy and human rights. There are a number of different schools of 
socialist thought in this country, many organized around their own 
newspapers or magazines, and attracting a following of a few hundred 
or a few thousands. None of these groups is capable either of taking 
over, or of replacing, the Labour Party, and their contribution should 
be seen as part of the on-going discussion about socialism. Nor is there 
any evidence to suggest that any of them are actually planning the 
overthrow of democracy in Britain, or are engaged in the preparation 
of violence. Most of them are made up of decent and serious people 
who work hard for the Labour movement and whose arguments deserve 
serious consideration. If such people, or organizations, put up candidates 
against the Labour Party then they are ineligible to join us, but that 
should be the sole criterion by which they are judged to be eligible to 
join the party. Any policy by the NEC of seeking out and then expelling 
them, or more generally of attempting to isolate what the media choose 
to call the ‘Hard Left-—whatever that may be—is a mistake because: 
(a) ıt suggests to our opponents quite falsely that the party is deeply 
penetrated by a whole lot of violent revolutionaries whose secret 
objective 1s to destroy Britain’s democratic institutions—which we all 
know to be rubbish; (b) it diverts the party, locally and nationally, from 
its central task of defeating the Tones and the SDP; (c) it gives the 
impression that we are frightened of socialist ideas, but are unable to 
answer them and prefer to eliminate them by organizational means. 


6. Esctending affiliations to the party. The NEC should recognize that a whole 
new range of political issues, and organizations, have emerged since the 
party was founded ın 1918. More recently, the women’s movement, the 
ethnic communities, the Peace movement and a mass of other special 
interest groups have come into existence, as evidenced by the long list 
of registered groups within the party itself and by the campaigns for 
greater rights for women and blacks within the party. Many of the most 
active people ın these new movements and organizations are socialists, 
or labour supporters, much as they are in the trade unions. The issues 
and policies that the party takes up are designed to meet the needs of 
many of these groups, including, of course, women and the ethnic 
community, and we should seriously consider opening up affiliation to 
allow those that wish to do so to join, on the same basis as the unions 
and the socialist societies did in the past. This would broaden the range 
of party membership, help us to escape the—largely legitimate—charge 
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that the party is dominated by white males, and help to make us the 
instrument for all working people in this generation, as we were in the 
past. There is, therefore, a strong case for establishing a committee to 
examine this possibility, to report to the NEC in time for the 1986 
conference. If these proposals were acceptable there would be, later, a 
major constitutional conference, like the 1918 conference, to which all 
appropriate and acceptable movements and groups would be invited, 
with a view to their affiliation to the party, on the same basis as the 
trade unions and socialist societies are now affiliated. 


7. Organizing for Victory. All the organizational changes that the party 
now makes should be geared to support this alternative view of the 
future. We believe that this would also offer the best possible prospect 
of winning the next election, by showing ourselves to be sensitive to 
the new situation, the new issues and the new organizational structures 
which are emerging in the politics of Britain in the eighties and nineties 
leading on to the next century. The time has come for the Labour Party 
to look to the future, dare to have a vision of Socialism in our time, 
and have the courage to re-shape itself so that it can discharge, for this 
generation, the historic task that the founders of the movement dreamed 
of so many years ago. 


The National Executive is invited: (a) to note this memorandum; (b) 
to refer it to the appropriate sub-committees; and (c) to consider it 
again when they report back to the NEC. 


May Day 1985 
II. Labour Programme 1986 


At the May meeting of the National Executive Committee we submitted 
a paper Plawsing for a Labour Victory in which we set out some recommen- 
dations for consideration, and gave notice that we would be putting in 
another paper dealing with policy. This memorandum, therefore, sets 
out some of the policies which we believe the NEC should now be 
discussing as part of its work programme for the future. If the Party is 
to secure an overall majority at the next General Election, for which 
we are all working, we shall have to have developed, well in advance 
of the campaign, clear and precise policies to meet the situation that 
will face us when we get into power. The electorate know very well 
that a formidable task of reconstruction will need to be undertaken by 
the next Labour Government, and they will want to be sure that we 
have thought out how we propose to tackle it, and, in particular, how 
we intend to respond to, and overcome, the opposition that we are 
likely to have to face. 


The Need for a New Programme 


Over the last few years the NEC has presented to Conference a series of 
Labour Programmes for discussion and decision, covering the whole 
range of policy, and these have formed the basis of our Manifestoes. 
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We believe that the general line taken in those Programmes has been 
correct and should be followed in the future. But we also recognize 
that the situation has changed greatly in the meanwhile, that therefore 
there will be a need to update and strengthen our commitments to take 
account of the serious economic and social legacy that we shall inherit 
when the Tories are defeated. The last Programme was published in 1982 
and we believe that a Labour Programme 1986 should be prepared for 
next year’s Conference as a basis for our campaign in the General 
Election which will follow that. The proposals made in this memor- 
andum are listed as an indication of the general areas of policy which 
we believe will need to be re-considered and do not go into any detail, 
since that could only be done after further study and research. 


A Socialist Agenda 


1. The restoratton of full employment. Our first task will necessarily be to 
tackle the problem of unemployment and this will involve us in a 
substantial shift of power from market forces towards criteria that allow 
the needs of our people to be given priority. However, if we are to do 
this we shall have to reckon with the opposition of those national and 
international centres of economic and industnal power that now control 
our economic life. The introduction of exchange control, import control, 
the direction of investment in the private sector, much more progressive 
taxation and the redistribution of resources to secure greater equality 
in our society could meet with strong resistance. 


2. Common Ownership. With this in mind we believe that urgent consider- 
ation must be given to the common ownership, in various forms, of 
the Banks and Financial Institutions, of a substantial number of major 
companies to secure the investment we shall need, and of land for 
housing and development, as well as the re-acquisition of privatized 
assets without paying twice for them. 


3. Trade Union rights. The repeal of the anti-trade-union legislation, the 
granting of an amnesty, and its replacement by new laws that encourage 
trade union membership and safeguard the nghts of unions to protect 
their members and play a full role in all decisions which affect them. 


4. Democratic self-management. The enactment of legislation that would 
make provision for a genuinely democratic system of self-management 
entrenching the ultimate mght of employees in public and private 
industries and services to elect and remove their managers. 


s. The Common Market. The immediate restoration—pending our liber- 
ation from the Treaty of Rome—of full parliamentary control over 
legislation ceded by the 1972 European Communities Act to the EEC, 
because: (2) even our existing economic and industnal policy would be 
held to be illegal by the Bntish Courts, responsible as they are for 
enforcing Community Law in Britain—which would create a major 
constitutional crisis with the Courts and the civil service; (b) the 
current proposals for a move towards a fully Federal Europe would be 
completely unacceptable to the Labour Party and the British people, 
and would undermine Parliamentary Democracy in this country. 
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Labour, being an internationalist party, must have perspectives for 
socialist co-operation that stretch across the whole of Europe and far 
beyond the confines of the Rome Treaty. 


6. Edmation and Tratatng. The provision of a genuine comprehensive 
system of education and training throughout school and college and in 
all further and adult education. This must be linked, in every case, to 
the provision of real jobs, the development of individuals and the 
meeting of social and economic need. 


7. Welfare benefits. The rebuilding and reconstruction of the Welfare 
state by the provision of a whole range of statutory benefits covering 
all kinds of social need to be available as of mght, to replace the present 
means-tested system. 


8. Thes re-unification of Ireland. The violence in Northern Ireland, caused 
by the partition, can only be resolved by negotiating the termination 
of British jurisdiction in the six countes, and plans will need to be 
drawn up to secure this objective without any unionist veto. 


9. Foreign Policy. The adoption of a much more constructive foreign 
policy to allow Britain to play a major role in peace-making, especially 
in Europe, and in supporting political liberation and economic develop- 
ment ın the Third World. 


10. Defence cats. Major cuts in Defence expenditure, because we shall 
not be able to afford the present cost, let alone an increase in the 
conventional arms budget taking up any savings deriving from the 
ending of our nuclear weapons programme. 


11. Relationship with the USA. A critical re-appraisal of our relationship 
with the Americans if, as 1s quite possible, they were actually to refuse 
to remove their nuclear weapons from British soul. 


12. Machinery of Government. Major changes in the machinery of govern- 
ment, the civil service, the public sector, the law and the police, which 
have now become instruments of Tory policies staffed, at top levels, 
with Tory appointees; and all of which will need to be reformed and 
made fully accountable. 


13. Constitutional Raform. The abolition of the House of Lords which, 
after a short honeymoon period, will certainly do all it can to delay, 
obstruct and prevent an elected Labour government from carrying out 
its mandate. 


14. Am effecttes Local Government. The establishment of Local government 
on a new basis which would give general powers to these authorities 
to act in the interest of their constituents. 


15. An ead to all discrimination. Legislation that will completely outlaw 
all forms of discrimination on the grounds of class, sex, race or faith. 


16. A democratu and plwralistic media. The preparation of plans to 
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safeguard the freedom of the media so that a full range of opinions can 
be made available to the people. 


Towards a Labour Victory 


The Labour Party has always done best when ıt has presented a radical 
programme to the electorate, based on socialist concepts, and has been 
believed by the voters to be in earnest about implementing it—as in 
1945, 1964, 1966 and 1974. Our worst results have always been when 
our manifesto was vague or lacked support from the leadership—as in 
I9$1, 1959, 1970, 1979 and 1983. This time the sheer gravity of the 
crisis will lead to an expectation from the voters that if they elect a 
Labour government there will be a real and serious effort to advance 
towards a fairer society. Socialist policies, of the kind outlined above, 
also have a special relevance now, since the Tory Wets, the SDP 
and the Liberals have already moved into the anti-Thatcherite, non- 
socialist—and bitterly ant-socialist—middle ground of politics. If we 
were to model ourselves on their approach, the electorate would see no 
difference and would feel free to support any, or all, of those parties 
and groupings, with the likely consequence that we might end up with 
a hung Parliament and a paralysed government. Labour's best chance 
of victory lies in its appeal to all those, especially the organized working 
class, who are deeply opposed to monetarism and militarism, and to 
millions of others who do not bother to vote because they cannot see 
any difference between the parties. Such people would be more likely 
to respond to a serious socialist alternative that offered jobs, homes, 
education, good health, dignity in retirement, and prospects of peace, 
greater human rights and democracy—backed up by a readiness to will 
the means as well as willing the ends. 


We therefore recommend to our colleagues that these proposals be 
discussed by the Home Policy, International, Local Government, 
Women’s and Youth Committees and that these committees be asked 
to report back to the NEC as part of the preparation of a Labour 
Programme 1986, to go to Conference next year and to form the core of 
our Manifesto for the next general election. 


June 1985 
IU. The Case for Closing All US Bases in Britain 


This memorandum argues the case for a policy to be adopted by the 
NEC, for presentation at the 1986 Annual Conference, recommending 
that the Labour Government, which we expect to win power at the 
next election, should close all United States bases in Britain, and not 
just those which are used for the storage and use of nuclear weapons. 
The existing policy of closing US nuclear bases, which has been accepted 
by successive conferences over many years, was included in our 1983 
election manifesto and the party is still solemnly committed to it. 
However, since then, there have been a number of important changes 
in circumstances which require us to strengthen that commitment, and 
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this paper lists them and concludes that the closure of all US bases is 
now necessary. This memorandum does not raise the question of 
Britain’s membership of NATO, even though the authors of this paper 
did invite the NEC, last year, to re-examine our membership, in prep- 
aration for a British withdrawal and still adhere to that view. But the 
question of US bases in Britain can be separated from the NATO question, 
as was established in 1966 when France secured the removal of all 
American forces from her own territory, while remaining a member of 
the Atlantic Alliance. This paper therefore confines itself to the question 
of the bases. 


How the Bases Came to Britain 


It was after the war that Mr Attlee agreed that some US aircraft should 
come to Britain on ‘training missions’ and from then on the US presence 
has grown substantially, and become permanent, until today there are 
about 130 American bases, or installations of one sort or another, and 
about 30,000 US service personnel stationed all over this country. The 
agreement under which they operate here has never been published, 
and it is not even clear whether any formal treaty governing their use 
exists at all. The most likely estimate of the true position is that there 
is an informal understanding, under which successive Prime Ministers 
have agreed with successive Presidents that US forces will not be used 
without 2 measure of consultation, though exactly what that would 
mean, or how it would be conducted, has never been clear. Recently it 
has become known that the British government has prepared plans that 
would transfer great powers to the US military over whole areas of our 
Own country, in the event of war. 


There is No British Veto 


A great deal has been made of the consultation procedure under which 
the US government would supposedly consult the British government 
before any use was made of these bases. However, given the oath of 
office which every American President takes, and which confers upon 
him duties as Commander-in-Chief of all US Forces worldwide, it is 
clear that the US Constitution would not permit him to subordinate his 
military powers and responsibilities, as President, to the wishes of 
any foreign power, however friendly. Moreover, legislation recently 
introduced into the Congress, by the Republicans, would actually 
absolve the President from his present constitutional requirement to 
consult Congress before taking action against so-called terrorist attacks, 
and no British Prime Minister could expect to be put in a more 
advantageous position than the US legislature itself. Thus it would 
appear that the theory of a British veto is an illusion that conceals the 
true position—namely, that the United States has the right, as well as 
the power, to use its bases in Britain as it wishes, ether for NATO 
purposes or in pursuit of its own world-wide interests. In short this 
country is seen in Washington as an unsinkable aircraft-carrier, on our 
side of the Atlantic—a thought that cannot be very re-assuring to 
British people who are at risk whenever it is used for that purpose. The 
US decision to bomb Libya, by using American Fi-11 aircraft from 
British airfields, has brought this danger home most vividly, and has 
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posed the central questions in their sharpest form: Was there really any 
consultation in advance or just a notification of intent? What would 
have happened if the British government had refused its consent? What 
guarantee could there ever be that any US planes sent off, in this way, 
were not armed with nuclear weapons? Was Parliament, or the public, 
ever told the full truth? 


The American Empire and Its Policies 


Despite the oft-repeated argument that the United States is solely 
concerned to protect freedom, human rights and democracy world- 
wide, and that Britain’s special relationship with her, as an ally, rests 
upon that assumption, the facts indicate a very different picture. For, 
in truth, the United States has built up a vast world empire, far more 
powerful even than the old British Empire, and has 3600 bases scattered 
across the globe, which are there to defend US economic and political 
interests, including her investments, raw material supplies, especially 
oil, and the markets for her goods. In defence of those interests America 
has fought a long war in Wiernam, attacked Cuba, occupied Grenada, 
destabilized Chile and organized terrorist attacks against Nicaragua. She 
has also propped up, and armed, some of the most corrupt and dictatorial 
regimes from Papa Doc in Haiti to Marcos in the Philippines, Pinochet 
in Chile, the Shah of Iran and a whole host of military regimes in 
Portugal, Spain, Greece and Turkey. Given these indisputable facts, it 
cannot be right, or safe, for Britain to continue to allow the United 
States to use military bases in our country to pursue those policies. 


All these developments have been noticed by a large number of British 
people who would not regard themselves as being in any way anti- 
American, who remember the US help during the last war, and who 
admire the courage of those Americans who have fought so hard in 
their own country, against the Vietnam war, for civil rights and peace, 
and against the aggressive policies of the Reagan administration in 
Central America. Moreover, in recent months, the Soviet peace pro- 
posals made by Mr Gorbachev have come across with a new urgency 
and sincerity, in marked contrast to the steady cold war propaganda 
emerging from the White House. In addition, the launching of the 
criminally wasteful Star Wars project, when millions die each year in 
the Third World for lack of the simple technologies and amenities 
which that money could be used to buy, have alerted the British people 
to the urgent need for new initiatives by our own government. 


There is another reason why opinion in Britain is shifting rapidly away 
from the present subservience to Washington, and it has come into 
focus since the tragic disaster at Chernobyl. For, if an accident at a civil 
nuclear power station, a thousand miles away in the Ukraine, can lead 
to a drift of radioactivity to Britain, what would be the consequence— 
for us—of an atomic attack on the USSR by the USA or NATO. It must 
now be clear that even if no nuclear attack was ever made against this 
country itself, Britain and Europe would suffer terrible losses as a result 
of any nuclear weapons launched by NATO onto Warsaw Pact countries, 
while the USA could rely upon the Atlantic Ocean to protect its own 
people from contamination. 
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Towards a New Foreign Policy for Labour 


All these developments together point towards the adoption by the 
Labour Party of a non-aligned foreign policy: working for detente and 
co-operation between the super-powers; a massive reduction of Britain’s 
own high defence expenditure; and a re-direction of the money, thus 
released, to meet the urgent needs of working people here and world- 
wide and to restore full employment in Britain. We are often told to 
face the harsh realities—however unpleasant that may be—and the 
harsh reality that the Labour Party has got to face now is that its long- 
established advocacy of the American alliance, and the existence of US 
bases in Britain, no longer meets the needs or aspirations of the people 
of this country. A clear policy commitment to close all US bases in 
Britain as soon as Labour returns to power, if honestly presented and 
strongly pressed, inside and outside our movement, in the months 
between now and this year’s Conference, would undoubtedly receive 
very widespread support from far beyond the ranks of the party and its 
traditional voters. We therefore recommend that this memorandum be 
discussed by the NEC, amended and agreed and circulated, now, to all 
constituencies and affiliated organizations, in advance of Conference, 
and that the NEC publishes it as a statement for Conference itself. To 
give Conference an opportunity to decide the matter on a card vote, 
we also recommend that the NEC now agrees a resolution, along the 
lines set out below, with the intention of moving it from the platform. 


Draft Resolution for the 1986 Conference 


“That this Conference calls upon the next Labour Government, on 
assuming office, to take immediate steps to close all US bases in Butain— 
whether nuclear or non-nuclear—and to secure a complete withdrawal 
of all US forces and equipment, from Britain, within two years.’ 


12 May 1986 
IV. Next Steps in Phasing Out Nuclear Power 


This paper argues that the Chernobyl disaster has now made it very 
urgent for the NEC to follow up the policy agreed at the 1985 Annual 
Conference calling for all nuclear power to be phased out when the 
Labour Government takes office after the next election, and to spell out 
how ıt will be done. Members will recall that the Conference resolution 
on Fuel Policy, which was carried by 3,902,000 votes to 2,408,000, was 
absolutely specific ın its reference to nuclear power, as the text of the 
resolution set out below shows. 


FUEL POLICY 


This Conference views with abhorence and anxiety the present exploitation 
and abuse of the environment, and in particular the potentially catastrophic 
effects upon the environment of the continued use of nuclear power. 
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(1) Conference therefore calls for a halt to the nuclear power programme 
and a phasing out of all existing plants because of: (a) the links between the 
civil nuclear industry and the nuclear weapons programme; (b) the obvious 
falseness of the Central Electricity Generating Board and the nuclear indu- 
stry’s claim that nuclear power produces ‘cheap’ electricity when neither can 
estimate the cost of decommussioning a nuclear power plant; (c) the threat 
to civil liberties posed by maintaining security at power stations, (d) the 
dangers of disposal of nuclear waste and the pollution frequently caused; (e) 
all nuclear activity constitutes a long-term health danger through radiation 
(from generation, transportation and re-procesaing) to those who work 10 
the industry as well as to the public, the environment and the health of future 
generations. 

(2) Conference calls upon the Labour Opposition and the next Labour 
Government to formulate and umplement: (a) the funding of measures for 
the de-sulphurization of coal to solve zhe acid rain problem; (b) the funding 
of research into the provision of alternative energy forms, i.e. hydro- 
clectnicity, wind power, etc ; (c) the restoration of the research grant from 
the existing {5million to its previous £2;million to the National Coal Board 
for research into producing liquid fuel from coal; (d) a national programme 
of energy-saving; (c) the re-cycling of waste and pollution control; (f) research 
into safer means of nuclear waste disposal; (g) the stopping of the export of 
all plutonram abroad; (h) the setting-up of policy working groups (at all 
levels) to carry out these policies. 

(3) Conference calls upon the Labour Opposition to begin discussion with 
management and unions in the nuclear power and energy supply industries 
to plan for and provide alternative employment for those currently employed 
in the nuclear industry. 


Nuclear Power and Nuclear Weapons 


All nuclear science and technology was originally motivated by the 
desire to produce atomic weapons, and the effort by American and 
British scientists, and the money that went into it during the war, was 
for that purpose. After the war the US legislated to stop the exchange 
of information, and Britain found itself cut off from its old partners. 
After Mr Attlee had decided that Britain needed an Atom bomb, the 
work to produce one had to be done without US co-operation, and it 
required the building of a reactor to produce the warheads, a task that 
was undertaken at Windscale in a great hurry, and at a time when little 
was known about the hazards involved. Windscale 1s still a military 
installation, and though, while the UK continues to produce nuclear 
weapons, it will be needed for that purpose, the commitment of the 
party to close down our nuclear weapons programme will remove its 
reason for existence. Moreover, much of the high cost of research and 
development of all nuclear technology is still paid for out of the defence 
budget, and when British nuclear weapons are de-commussioned all 
these costs will fall entirely on the electricity consumer, radically altering 
the economic basis for nuclear power. It is important to understand 
that despite all the talk about Atoms for Peace, civil nuclear power is 
still seen primarily as a source for weapons-grade plutonium, and the 
whole programme provides a ‘safe’ cover for nuclear weapons. One of 
the clearest examples of this came to light recently when the Government 
was forced to admit that for years—including all the years when Labour 
was in power—plutonium from our own civil power stations was going 
to the USA for military purposes. This also explains why so many Third 
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World countries have wanted to build nuclear power stations, as the 
first step towards the production of atomic weapons of their own. 


More Expensive and More Dangerous than Coal 


Despite all the assurances about the relative cheapness of nuclear power, 
as compared to coal, the published figures often did not compare like 
with like, as for example on the costs of R and D (see above); the costs 
of de-commissioning old nuclear stations, which the French now admit 
could run into hundreds of millions of pounds per station, and the cost 
of storing nuclear waste, for which no safe method has yet been found. 
Even allowing for all this, the Department of Energy had to admit that 
there was no significant difference between the generating costs of a 
new coal or nuclear base-load station of the same size. 


Although there are hazards in all energy industries the scale, duration 
and nature of the risks with nuclear power are in a class of their own, 
and cannot be compared to deaths or injuries in ordinary industnal 
accidents. This is in part because of the magnitude of the nuclear 
accidents that could occur and the consequential hazards to life and the 
environment, which can cross frontiers and spread world-wide, and also 
because of the legacy of nuclear risks for future generations, which we 
cannot be sure they could handle. The Chernobyl disaster underlines 
all these facts and we must not be put off by the arguments that are 
now being used to re-assure the British people. While it is essential that 
all governments be open about nuclear matters, the charges that the 
USSR is especially secretive and incompetent are wholly false. The USSR 
has always been widely respected for the skill of its nuclear scientists 
and, at the top academic level, there has always been the closest co- 
operation between Soviet, American, British and French atomic experts, 
who have a high regard for each other’s abilities. In particular, the USSR 
has been the most meticulous nation in the efforts it has made to prevent 
the spread of nuclear weapons to other countries, which cannot be said 
for some of the nuclear ‘saleamen’ in the West. The pursuit of that 
line of anti-Soviet argument is dictated by Cold War factors that are 
completely contemptible, and are a part of the cover-up by the British 
Government itself to conceal the true facts of the nuclear danger from 
the British people. This argument is wholly untrue as we have had 
some major accidents, serious leakages, and some near misses too, as at 
Windscale and Bradwell, quite apart from the accidents in the USA. To 
pretend that we are exempt from the risks is to deceive people, and 
human error as well as design faults could happen anywhere. It is also 
wholly untrue that ‘in the West we are open about nuclear matters’. 
There have been endless cover-ups by the nuclear authorities in London, 
Washington and Paris, which can be easily documentéd. In particular, 
the CLA and the AEA collaborated in concealing from British ministers 
the explosion at the Soviet reprocessing plant at Khysthym in 1958; 
and the theft of two hundred tons of uranium from Euratom was 
similarly withheld. 
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The Urgent Need for a Clear Labour Policy 


For all these and many other reasons, the decision taken at the 1985 
Conference was the correct one, and public opinion 1s now moving 
rapidly towards the same view, and will expect the Labour Party to 
have a crystal-clear policy statement in its manifesto at the time of the 
next general election that covers all aspects of the matter. We therefore 
recommend to the NEC that we should reaffirm our support for the 
Conference decision, and set up a working party immediately to prepare 
a more detailed policy statement for this year’s conference, designed to 
secure the following objectives when Labour returns to power: (1) 
Cancellation of the order for a PWR at Sizewell. (2) Abandonment of 
the plans for a new reprocessing plant at Dounreay. (3) Discontinuance 
of the reprocessing work at Sellafield, and redirection of all work at 
that and other establishments towards nuclear safety, the clearing-up of 
all the existing installations, and the safe disposal of nuclear waste. (4) 
Progressive de-commissioning of all nuclear power stations, starting 
with the oldest, and their replacement by coal and other sources of 
energy, diverting the necessary scientific, engineering and industrial 
effort to that purpose. (5) Implementation of this policy so as to 
maximize the use of the existing skills now available in the workforce 
at every level. (6) Development of an integrated energy policy for 
Britain, in consultation with the trade unions concerned, and providing 
for common ownership, democratic self-management and full public 
accountability. 


12 May 1986 
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Arthur Scargill 


Proportional Representation: A 
Socialist Concept 


I submit that proportional representation is a fundamental socialist 
concept. I argue, furthermore, that no socialist seriously committed to 
democratic, accountable representation can advocate any other electoral 
system. My argument, however, is completely different from that put 
by the SDP/Liberal Alliance. When we look back across the century, we 
see that the Liberals’ interest in electoral reform only dates from the 
time they, ceased to be a major parliamentary party. As for the leaders 
of the SDP, it is only since they broke away from the Labour Party that 
they have changed their tune and begun to support changes in our 
electoral system, harking back to the strategies of Ramsay MacDonald 
and Philip Snowden.* 


To someone like myself, an advocate of proportional representation 
since I was fifteen years old, their conversion 1s pure opportunism, and 
has nothing in common with the principles I have held for over thirty 
years. My views were formed by studying the policies of those who 
founded the Labour Party. I refer to the Labour Representation Commit- 
tee, for whom proportional representation was a basic cornerstone of 
representative democracy. That was and still is the view of the Commu- 
nist Party and many pressure groups both past and present within the 
Labour Movement. I see 1t not as a device for compromise and coalition 
but as the exact opposite: a means of polarrying political views around 
alternative programmes and class approaches, of clarifying the fundamen- 
tal contradictions within capitalism and exposing the class nature of this 
society, thus involving more and more people in the struggle to 
transform it. I want an end to the cosy and corrupt relationship which 
has prevailed in British parliamentary politics for the past fifty or sixty 
years. I believe this relationship bears a great responsibility for the 
terrible situation in which Britain finds itself today. 


We are debating this evening against a backcloth of four and a half 
million unemployed. Day by day, people struggle against the Govern- 





* Text of a speech dehvered m debate with Peter Hain, author of a forthcoming book on systems of 
representation, at a mecting orgenoed by the Socialist Society in June 1986 
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ment’s savage attacks on the National Health Service, against disintegra- 
ting social services, chaos for pupils and teachers throughout the 
education system, and housing problems of crisis proportions. Added 
to this is the butchery of our industrial and manufacturing base, and 
the ever-escalating arms programme which threatens the survival not 
only of humanity but of all life-forms on this planet. All this is the 
result not of ‘Thatcherism’, or even Tory ‘mis-rule’, but of eapitalism— 
a system based on class oppression which cannot be amended or 
placated. It mast bs exposed and replaced. 


However, the present electoral system inevitably produces a situation 
in which the fundamental issues are always fudged; parliamentary 
relationships between the parties perpetuate that fudging. The parliamen- 
tary leadership of the Labour Party has a long history of collaboration 
and collusion with policies which have now reached their apex under 
the Thatcher Government. We see today examples of what J mean in 
Labour’s preparations for the next General Election. We see Party 
leaders equivocating—despite Party policy—on the totally unequivocal 
need and demand to end Britain’s nuclear power programme. They are 
also prevaricating, dangerously, on the key question of anti-trade union 
legislation—again, despite Party policy. Today's leaders thus continue 
the sad history of all previous Labour Governments which, once elected, 
have abandoned and betrayed commitments on the economy, the arms 
race, common ownership of the means of production, distribution and 
exchange. What that betrayal reveals is that for Labour, winning an 
election under the present system doss sot mean winning political power. 
What I want is an electoral system which does just that: wins power 
for my class and its allies. 


Looking back, we can see that a weakness facing previous Labour 
Governments (particularly those of 1964, 1966 and 1974) was the 
knowledge that a majority of electors had voted agatast Labour policies. 
The Labour Government was thus a hostage from the outset to intet- 
national, multi-national capitalism. For the Tories, serving capitalism 
comes naturally: that’s what they are there for! When the Tories are 
elected into Government on a minority vote, there is of course no 
problem with the State machinery which underpins Government. When 
Labour can win at least a majority for its policies it will be much easier 
to implement the basic principles of Socialism. We therefore need an 
electoral system which gives an appropriate number of parliamentary 
seats in direct relation to the number of votes cast. 


If the Labour Party were to receive 51 per cent of the votes at the next 
General Election, it 1s sensible, logical and democratic that Labour 
should acquire 51 per cent of the seats available in Parliament. If, at 
the end of tonight’s debate, a vote is taken with the following result: 
POR PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 45% 

AGAINST PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 55%, 

is there anyone who would suggest that the case put forward by me 
should then be carried? Of course not. It would be illogical—and it 
would be undemocratic. But those who oppose proportional represen- 
tation turn their backs on both logic and democracy. Instead, they argue 
for a system so daft and dangerous that it enabled the Tories to be 
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elected on a minority vote not only in 1979 and 1983—but back in 
1951, when the Tories polled fewer votes than the Labour Party. How can 
socialists advocate such an unrepresentative system —especially in light 
of the damage done to Britain over the past seven years? 


In 1979, the General Election produced the following result: 


Party Votes Cast Percentage Seats 
Tory 13,697,923 43.9 339 
Labour 11,§32,218 37.0 269 
Liberal 4,313,804 13.8 II 

Welsh/Scots Nationalists 636,890 2.0 4 
Others (N. Ireland) 1,043,755 3.2 12 
Communist 16,853 O.I — 


—— 


Let us look at the result we would have had under the sort of system I 
support. (Let me make it clear at this point that I am sof talking about 
the Single Transferable Vote. This operates within my Union and simply 
produces a winner who is the least disliked; such a method is certainly 
not proportional and certainly not representative.) In 1979, under 
proportional representation, the Tones, instead of 339 seats, would 
have held 279. Labour would have secured 235; the Liberals 88, Welsh 
and Scottish Nationalists 13, and Others (i.e. Northern Ireland) 20 seats. 
Yes, it is true that Labour would have secured fewer seats than it 
actually did in that Hlection—in the wake of the Callaghan Government 
and the Lib-Lab Pact such a result could not be surprising. But we 
would have had a Parliament with a total of 356 members potentially 
opposing the Tory Government: in other words, a potential anti-Tory 
majority of 77 seats. 


When we look at the 1983 General Election, we see even more clearly 
how undemocratic current electoral structures are: 


Party Votes Cast Percentage Saats 
Tory 13,012,315 42.0 397 
Labour 8,456,934 27.6 209 
Liberal/SDP 7,780,949 25-4 23 
Welsh/Scots Nationalists 457,576 1.5 4 
Others (N. Ireland) 951,656 3I 17 
Communist 11,606 0.04 — 





Note that, with the help of those infamous boundary changes, the 
Tories in 1983 had lost 1.9 per cent of votes since 1979 yet secured y8 
more Seats! On the other hand, the Liberal/sDP Alliance, polling only 2.2 
per cent less than Labour, won 23 seats compared with Labour’s 209. 
No one could pretend that such a distribution of seats was democratic 
representation. 


How would Parliament have looked after the 1983 Election if we had 
already had democratic representation? The Tories would have held 
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274 seats instead of that apparently insuperable 397. Labour would have 
held 180; the Alliance 166; the Welsh/Scots Nationalists would have 
had 2 total of 10, and the others (Northern Ireland) 20. In otber 
words, there would have been a potential majority of 102 against the Torus at 
Westminster. It is pertinent to point out that with a system of PR, the 
GLC and the Metropolitan Authorities would not have been abolished. 


What are the arguments used by the opponents of proportional represen- 
tation? There are basically two arguments only: (a) that PR would break 
or at least damage the link between an MP and his or her constituents, 
and thus remove an MP’s accountability to regional and community 
needs; and (b) that PR would not produce effective and decisive govern- 
ment, as the cases of France and Italy show. Bat what type of proportional 
representation would answer those two arguments? Many forms of PR operate 
throughout Europe, and we can learn from them all. I believe the right 
form for Britain must take into account our history and traditions, and 
the changes which have taken place racially and culturally in recent 
decades; this form must above all ensure that democratic accountability 
to constituencies is maintained and strengthened. 


But how would such a system actually work? How, for example, 
would those 180 seats won in 1983 be distributed ın a democratic and 
accountable way, representing constituencies and communities? The 
first principle must be to take account of the total votes cast on a 
national basis, with the number of parliamentary seats for each party 
determined by the number of votes that party has won throughout 
Britain. The second principle is to distribute those 180 Labour seats in 
a manner not only proportional to the votes cast, but representative of 
the various constituencies within Labour itself. Proportional represen- 
tation must also reflect two main elements: the support given to a 
particular party in a region or geographical constituency; and represen- 
tation of those groups or sections in society whose voices would 
otherwise never be heard ın Parliament. 


In practice, this would mean that half the seats won by Labour could 
be allocated directly to geographical areas the size of current European 
Parliamentary constituencies, within which candidates would have been 
selected by the British Parliamentary constituencies. Representation 
would thus naturally reflect the votes cast by a majority of the electorate. 
The remaining 50 per cent of Labour’s seats would be distributed by 
the Party under the control of Conference (which, let us remember, 
introduced the re-selection of MPs, and brought in democratic reform 
at all levels in the Party). These remaining seats would be distributed 
in accordance with the votes secured for Labour by Britain’s ethnic, 
feminist and other constituencies who under the present system have 
no opportunity to be directly and consistently represented in a way that 
meets and addresses their rights and needs. MPs would thus come into 
Parliament having been selected by constituencies and regions on the 
basis of preference dependent on the total votes cast both by their 
constituencies aad on a national basis. We would therefore have an 
electoral system which unlike the present one would ensure that the 
Labour Party’s theoretical commitment to representing community, so- 
called minonty and constituency interests could begin to come alive. 
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When arguing that proportional representation would inevitably prod- 
uce a weak Government, hence either a coalition ora ‘hung Parliament’, 
opponents of PR point to the governments and economies of Western 
Europe as examples of the fate they fear for Britain. Since at the moment 
the fate and future of the Brush people 1s obviously in greater jeopardy 
than that of any others in the EEC, I find such comparisons bizarre. But 
a look back, again, at the history of British elections proves that the 
argument linking proportional representation with weak government 
is fatally flawed. Parties in the past bese won overall majorities. In 1935, 
the Tories won 53.7 per cent of the vote. In 1945, Labour—whilst 
winning an overall majority of seats—only marginally missed winning 
an overall majority of votes. In 1951, however, when they were defeated, 
Labour polled mors votes than in 1945, actually winning over ṣo per cent 
of the votes (if you take into account those for the Communist Party 
and the Irish SDLP). I submit that had we been operating under a system 
of proportional representation, the Labour Party would certainly have 
remained ın office until 1955. It might well have continued uninterrupted 
to the present day! 


The French General Election of 1981 produced an overall majority in 
support of socialist policies. The fact that the Socialist Party of France 
failed to turn that electoral support into positive socialist strategies does 
not discredit those who argue for proportional representation—but tt 
does lead me to a fundamental point about «// electoral systems. No 
change in electoral process will on its own alter the nature of a society. 
If we simply ‘tinker’ with the capitalist system, we will never resolve 
the inherent problems of how to make the transition to democratic 
Socialism. Proportional representation does, however, help provide the 
basis for carrying that transition forward within the structures already 
familiar to the British people. Furthermore, it demands levels of political 
campaigning and education sadly neglected in recent decades by the 
leadership of the Labour Party and key organizations in the Labour 
Movement. Such campaigning 1s essential for producing a consciousness 
of class, racial and sexual oppressions, which will in turn polarize public 
opinion, and mobilize towards fundamental soctal change. 


Proportional representation, of course, ts also farr. I believe that unless 
the objective of those who oppose it is to seek violent revolution arising 
from total frustration with the electoral process, there ts no alternative 
but to face up to the change we need. I find it ironic that many on the 
Left who have attacked me relentlessly over the past couple of years 
about democracy and ballots within the NUM can so blatantly oppose 
proportional representation. This issue represents a serious challenge to 
the Labour Party and to the entire Movement. If the Party continues 
to advocate an undemocratic electoral system, it will lose ground to the 
SDP/Liberal Alliance, whose support for proportional representation 18 
dishonest and opportunist. At the same time, the Party’s stance will 
result ın growing alienation from the British people, who see the present 
voting system as patently unfair and undemocratic. I submit that a vote 
for proportional representation 18 a vote for clanty, for participation, 
for mobilizing the British people to build a society worth living in. A 
vote for proportional representation is a vote for democracy, and a vote 
for Socialism. 


to 


motifs 
Benedict Anderson 


James Fenton’s Slideshow 


Host: What say you to young Master Fenton? 
He capers, he dances, he has eyes 
of youth, he writes verses, he speaks 
holiday, he smells April and May, he 
will carry’t, be will carry’t, ’tis 
in his buttons, he will carry’t. 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, Il, 2, 63—67. 


Political tourists come in three types, two of them quite traditional, one 
suggestively new. On the one hand, there are all those people who see in 
dramatic political developments in someone else’s country a hopeful or hellish 
vision of the future of their own. Since they set off knowing what they want 
to find, they rarely stay longer than is necessary to bring back the illustrative 
evidence—what one might generically call the ‘slides’—for their political 
prognoses. All the more so if their travel expenses have been paid for by the 
foreign country’s regime or by well-heeled sponsors back home. What is 
„Characteristic of their slides is an often touching humility. There may be 

photos or vignettes of the tourist being received by Mussolini, Stalin, Nasser 
or Nehru, but their inclusion serves mainly to persuade the reader/viewer 
that he or she is getting genuine first-hand testimony. The important thing 
is that hopeful/fearful future. 
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The second type, which, however, is not always easy to distinguish 
from the first, is the (usually intellectual) celebrity. Such people do not 
have to worry about ‘genuine first-hand testimony’, since the celebrity 
is, with luck, much better known than the politics with which he or 
she is holidaying. If the first type hopes to show himself in the shadow 
of great events, the second expects to show events in the great shadow 
of himself. For these purposes, the best events are those which, by 
artful chiaroscuro, contrast the tourist as violently as possible with the 
political landscape. Since the real interest is the celebrity, it is no surprise 
that these holidays are usually paid for by publishers or television 
companies. The contemporary doyen of this form of tourism is undoubt- 
edly V.S. Naipaul, who loudly proclaims all that nice Englishmen now 
feel ashamed to say about the Third World even when they think it. It 
1s not that Naipaul does not have views about politics, but rather that 
there is an instructively photogenic touch to his itineraries: Buenos 
Aires (not Caracas), Kinshasa (not Maputo), Kuala Lumpur (not Algiers) 
show in sharp, dyspeptic relief the civilized clubman against a backdrop 
of ‘Onental’ savagery, self-delusion, fanaticism and stupidity. The choice 
of locations for Naipaul’s slideshows 1s politically random (except that 
they must be Third, not First or Second, World), but they are always 
shrewdly aesthetic. (Who will buy Naipaul on Belgium or Bulgaria?) 


The third type of political tourist has neither ideological nor aesthetic 
objectives in mind. He has no message to bring home, and no grandiose 
persona for sale. He is a creature of the media, and his travels to exotic 
politics are aimed at the acquisition of slides which will be salable on 
the mass market for the vicarious frisso#s they offer to consumers. This 
kind of Jacques Cousteau neither brings back messages from the sharks 
and killer-whales, nor poses ironically at their expense: he aims to show 
you what it feels like to pat a barracuda on its behind. With always this 
humble, democratic touch: you too could have had this type of holiday 
if you’d bought the right tickets (but there you were, as the Observer 
advised, in Corfu or Bangkok), and had had the guts to walk alone at 
night in the Kasbah. 


The pastmaster of this third type of tourism is Ryszard Kapuscinski. If 
you want to fee/ how ıt was when Ethiopia, Iran or El Salvador went 
up, or down (Kapuscinski definitely prefers down), in flames, the dsabasd 
Pole will brilliantly convey it. In his diverting editorial to Granta, 
Number 15, William Buford rightly observes that Kapuscinsk: has 
‘spent most of his adult life looking for national disasters’. Nonetheless, 
Kapuscinksi is still caviare to the disquteted general. His speciality is 
Third World Gotterdammerung, his style ironical and aphoristic, and 
his authortal persona coolly nihilist. If he has a certain class that Naipaul 
lacks, he nonetheless remains a broker of historical ‘experiences’, not a 
prophet in his mother-country. He is fully aware that, shallow-down, 
his English-reading audience gives not a fig for what occurs in Teheran 
or Addis Ababa, and he can thus afford to let his irony wash evenly 
over Haile Selassie, Reza Pahlavi and their variegated adversaries. 


If Kapuscinski 1s the Huysmans of the new political tourism, James 
Fenton is its Michener—but all the more instructive for just that. No 
one provides better material for the study of the conventions of political 
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hols. And no better slideshow presents itself than his “The Snap 
Revolution in the Philippines’, which Graxa advertises, in one of the 
most enjoyable of current Colemanballs, as an account of ‘one of the 
most historic uprisings in recent years’. It opens with a memorable 
passage from an imaginary Gøardian Holidays Section which, one feels 
sure, Kapuscinski would rather die than have had published: 


A man sets light to himself, promising that he will rise again in threg hours. 
When the time has elapsed, the police clear away the remains Another man, 
a half-caste [sic], has himself crucified every year [sic|—he has made 2 vow 
to do this until God puts him in touch with his American father. A third 
unfortunate, who has lost his mother, stands at the gate of his house and has 
been there, the paper tells us, for the last fourteen years, gazing into an 
empty rubber plantation. 


I don’t know when it was that I began to notice stones like these, or began 
to think that the Philippines must be a strange and fascinating place. Pirates 
came from there last year to attack a city in Borneo. Ships sank with 
catastrophic loss of lives. People came from all over the world to have 
psycho-surgeons rummage through -beir guts—their wounds opened and 
closed in a trice. There was a Holy War ın Mindanao. There was a communist 
insurgency. Political dialogue was conducted by murderers. Manila was a 
brothel. 


It was the Cuba of the future. It was going the way of Iran. It was 
another Nicaragua, another Cambodia, another Vietnam. But all these places, 
awesome in their histories, are so different from each other that one couldn’t 
help thinking: this kind of talk was a shorthand for confusion... 


But still at this stage, although the tantaliing little ıtems were appearing in 
the English press, I have not seen any very ambitious account of what was 


going on. This fact pleased me. I thought that if I planned well in advance, 
engineered a decent holiday [sic], and went off to Manila, I would have the 


place to myself, as ıt were (p. 35). 


This is the dream political hol: pirates, Holy War, quacks, crucifimions, 
brothels, shipwrecks—plus the whole place to oneself. Unluckily, while 
the holiday was being planned, President Ferdinand Marcos, responding 
in part to pressure from the American government, announced a ‘snap’ 
presidential election. 


By now everybody ın the world seemed to have noticed what an interesting 
place the Philippines was. There would be a massive press corps running 
after every politician and diplomat. There would be a deluge of background 
articles in the press. People would start getting sick of the subject before I 
had had a chance to put pen to paper. I toyed with the idea of ignoring the 
election altogether . . . If I stuck to my original plan, I would wait till Hester, 
which 1s when they normally hold the crucifimions. I wasn’t going to be 
panicked into joining the berd. Then I panicked and changed all my plans 
(pp. 36-37) 


On 30 January 1986, he boarded his plane for Manila. 

Aficionados of accounts of pre-industnal tourism in the darker conti- 
nents will remember the essential figure of the colourful, faithful 
dragoman who, often accompanied by one-name ‘boys’, carefully steers 


the traveller from one exotic site to another. This type of figure 
Kapuscinski dispenses with, since the presence of any kind of guide 
would destroy the illusion of perilous solitude in the midst of social 
cataclysm which gives his rapportage its cinematic brio. Fenton, how- 
ever, 18 a traditionalist, and thus quite content to be taken round the 
sights by an American emigrée called Helen, and her one-name ‘boys’ — 
Fred, Bing, Harry, Jojo, and so on. Helen’s authority as political 
dragoman is from the start confirmed by her speaking Eaglish with a 
Filipino accent, her extensive political contacts, her apparent commit- 
ment to local revolutionary change, the loyalty of her ‘boys’, and just 
a touch of Lady Hester Stanhope in Palmyra. 


The first sights to see are a typical slum, a couple of street demon- 
strations, and drug-addicted child scavengers at ‘Smoky Mountain’, one 
of Manila’s largest municipal garbage-dumps. Helen, who ‘seemed to 
know everyone on the street and most of them by name’ (p. 41), takes 
him to a party at the house of her friend Pedro, a squatter in the vast, 
abject slum of Tondo. Fortunately, squatter Pedro has a large fridge, 
stocked with beer, to which local reporters, photographers and theatre 
people, as well as American journalists (also friends of Helen’s), liberally 
help themselves. On to the demos. ‘Going on a demonstration with 
Helen is like being taken to an enormous cocktail-party, which happens, 
for some reason, to be winding its way through the Manila streets’ (p. 
52). The slides promise to be outstanding: ‘the defiance of the slogans, 
the glamour of the torches, the burning tyres, the masked faces—it was 
a spectacular show’ (p. 47), Fenton notes with enthusiasm. Then to the 
equally spectacular garbage-dump with Lady Hester: ‘coming here with 
Helen is like trailing in the wake of royalty’ (p. 54). 


Next a quick pre-election excursion to the provinces—the town of 
Davao in the southern island of Mindanao. The travellers get to see a 
typical night-time arrest, and talk with a typical Marcos crony, the 
owner of a vast banana plantation (but not with any of his 6,000 
labourers). Nonetheless, one gets the impression that this far from 
Manila the tour-guides are a bit out of their depth. They completely 
fail to remind Fenton of his orginal plan to drop in on the ‘Holy War 
in Mindanao’. He thus misses the opportunity to see a single Muslim, 
let alone an Allahu Akbar-shouting insurrectionary. This does not 
appear to have been a later disappointment, as Islam 1s never mentioned 
after his opening page, perhaps because he 1s unaware that the 13-year 
rebellion of the ‘Moro Nation’, precipitated by Marcos’s seizure of 
dictatorial power ın 1972, has proven a key long-term factor in the 
regime’s decline and fall. In Davao itself, a smaller tourist opportunity 
is missed. At a local restaurant, Fenton notes in passing, the television 
was showing a programme of Sumo wrestling, with commentary in 
Japanese; “even the adverts were in Japanese’ (p. 57). A pity that Helen 
did not tell him that Davao is famous for its Japanese population, the 
descendants of turn-of-the-century agricultural colonists. 


Back in Manila for Election Day itself, Fenton is taken to see his first 
Catholic and goes to the Malacafiang to attend a Marcos press confer- 
ence. An accomplished leg-puller like Kapuscinski keeps as close an eye 
on his trousers as on his wallet. Fenton, however, 1s very much the 
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trusting innocent abroad. :A Jesuit he encounters tells him that in times 
past Marcos would invite members of the order to join him ın spiritual 
retreats at a presidential mansion in Bataan. The host had ‘kept retreat 
in the most pious manner. He had offered them [the clerics] the chance 
to go water skiing, but the coastguard had said there were too many 
jellyfish.’ Sensing a good slide, Fenton asks: ‘What would the Pope 
have said if you’d gone water-skiing? Would he have approved?’ 
‘Maybe not,’ deadpans his interlocutor. ‘Skiing yes, water-sking perhaps 
no’ (pp. 61—62). 


The Marcos press conference proves disappointingly undramatic. “His 
mouth was an example of a thoroughly unattractive orifice’, is the 
traveller’s well-turned verdict. No less unslideworthy is the election 
itself. ‘The next evening I was sitting with some Americans in the foyer 
of the Manila Hotel, wondering whether perhaps we might not have 
preferred to be in Haiti. There was after all something gripping about 
the way the people there had dug up Papa Doc’s bones and danced on 
them’ (p. 66). 


Meeting the Communists 


Failing Port-au-Prince, what next? Anxious to keep one step ahead of 
other tourists, Fenton heads for the Communist jungles of Northern 
Luzon, accompanied by the faithful Fred, ‘my new guide’. (He has done 
this sidetrip before, north of Saigon, and it proved well worthwhile.) 
An overnight stop at the exotic ‘Café at Kilometre Zilch’ produces one 
of the outstanding slides of the whole trip. “That night I returned to 
my book while Fred read Grasta. Helen had given him my account of 
the fall of Saigon, which had been much passed around. I was like a 
bird of ill-omen ın the Philippines; people said, “So you’ve come for 
the fall of Manila, have you?” And indeed there was something eerie 
about meeting so many foreign journalists whom I had known from 
Indochina, and watching the past intertwine with the present, the 
previous and next Grestas coiling like sea-snakes’ [sic] (p. 77). (Here 18 
a frisson peculiar to political tourism. Poor Baedecker could never 
include among the curiosities of Andalusia a local campesino thumbing 
through his Portugal.) 


Among the Communists of the New People’s Army, the friendly bird- 
of-ill-omen has a wonderful time. ‘The women were very friendly and 
I was amused to see that one of them was wearing a Mickey Mouse T- 
shirt’ (p. 89). The unit he visits is said to have a Betamax, with the 
video version of Rawho a great favourite. Best of all, he manages to 
find another reader for Granta ry—i.e., Fenton’s The Fall of Sasgor—in 
Comrade Nicky, a senior member of the welcoming guermilla group. 
He asks the young native fighters if there is not something special they 
do to prepare for battle with Marcos’s soldiers. ‘I was so hoping for a 
small thing, an eccentricity or a superstition’ (p. 96). Disappointed on 
this score, the traveller is nonetheless cheered up by some spirited 
political discussions. 


Somebody said that I had remarked that the NPA were more sophisticated 
than the Khmer Rouge. Why was that, asked the girls. ‘Well, for a start, the 


Khmer Rouge didn’t wear Mickey Mouse T-shirts,’ I said. They looked 
puzzled. I was a puxzle to them. I was a bit of a puzzle to myself. Why did 
I want to know about the NPA? I explained to them that most of the articles 
about the Philippines began with the fact that the communists were now 
Increasing in strength, and it was clear that the Americans were worned. To 
write about the place without having met the NPA would be a great pity. I’d 
managed to meet all kinds of people so far I’d met a Marcos crony, some 
goons, the loyal Marcos man, scavengers, nuns, seminarians, jesuits, a KBL 
mayor who had defected to the opposition, and an independent would-be 
mayor who had just joined the KBL. Pd seen remarkable events, but there 
was still one thing missing, and I didn’t have much time left, unfortunately 


(Pp. 90). 


Fortunately, the young communists are very understanding about the 
busy tourist’s tight sight-seeing schedule, and quickly buckle down to 
some comradely strategic arm-wrestling with the visitor. Fenton expres- 
ses his puzzlement at the natives’ superstitious hostility to the American 
bases. 


It seemed obvious to me that if there were any way for the Philippines to 
avoid a direct confrontation with the Americans in the future, it should be 
tried. If the objection to the bases was that they guaranteed American 
interference ın domestic politics, would it not be possible, I asked, to 
negotiate a deal whereby the American presence was greatly reduced but not 
abandoned altogether? The Americans would still have their bases, would 
still be, as ıt were, denying them to the Russians. But they would be 2 token 
presence, and the size of the US Embassy staff would be severely restncted. 
What were the insuperable objections to such a scheme? (p. 102). 


No one laughs. 


One of the big objections was that the American presence made the Philippi- 
nes a nuclear target—and this was hard to deny. The ancillary objections 
were that the beses could be used ın operations against other people’s 
movements in South-east Asia. 

“What other people’s movements?’ 

The uneasiness began. ‘In Malaysia, Indonesia, Thailand .. .’ 

I said that 1f they thought there was a chance for a communist movement 
in Thailand, after what had happened in Indochina, they were mistaken. It 
would be absurd for the NPA to risk battle with the Americans on behalf of 
communist movements which really didn’t exist. 

‘Well,’ they said, looking somewhat dismayed, ‘they might start up again. 
And anyway it’s not just communists .. . I tried to sey that anything was 
better than a full-scale war. The NPA might take on the Americans, might 
even win against them, but the cost would be so prohibitively high that it 
would surely be better to decide precisely what was so unacceptable about US 
involvement ın their country, and what would be—by way of compromise—a 
working relationship. 

It was at moments like this that our conversation was least happy (p. 102). 


Many pages later, after a quick tour of the old Spanish inner-city of 
Intramuros, the traveller ingenuously reflects: IT realized that I still 
hadn’t the slightest idea of historic Manila. I hadn’t looked at anything 
old. I hadn’t done the sights. Instead of beginning with history, I’d 
gone straight into the thick of things. My feet had hardly touched the 
ground’ (p. 147). Out of the mouths. 
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A Little History 


Real history is always a stumbling-block for political tourists because 
it moves deep within memory, experience, consciousness and custom. 
It manifests itself in tidal economic, social and political changes that 
work themselves out over decades and even centuries. And it does not 
lend itself that easily to photo-opportunities or piquant interviews. Had 
Fenton read anything about the history of the Philippines—Grasta 15, 
the only text he names, appears as his Bible in Spain—at least some of 
the cheerful buffoonery above might have been avoided. He would have 
reminded himself, and perhaps his readers too, that Filipinos fought the 
first successful anti-colonial war of independence in Asia, and were then 
robbed of this freedom by the Americans, for whom, at the turn of the 
century, the islands were important above all for the naval bases that 
they could provide. And from these bases, later also air bases like Clark 
Field and intelligence ‘bases’ such as San Miguel, grew the vast American 
imperial presence around the Pacific Rim. He would have recalled that 
American colonialism consolidated the political and economic power 
of a mestizo upper class by violently suppressing its domestic enemies 
and encouraging the expansion of its plantation agriculture within the 
walls of the imperial tariff system. He would have noted that the first 
targets of Japanese imperialism ın the islands were the bases, and that 
the American reconquest of the Philippines produced the greatest 
collective loss of life in the islands’ twentieth-century history. It might 
have struck him as significant that two of the great streets of contempor- 
ary Manila that he mentions—J.P. Laurel Street and Roxas Boulevard— 
commemorate two of the outstanding scoundrels of recent times: the 
first—father of ‘Doy’ Laurel, Corazon Aquino’s vice-president —was 
puppet president of the war-time Japanese regime; the second, a 
seasoned trimmer who also collaborated with the Japanese, became the 
first president of the independent Republic of 1946, in part thanks to a 
$500,000 bribe paid to General MacArthur, who once again presided 
over the vital bases. He would have reflected that it was again in 
part from these bases that Colonel Lansdale and his protégé Ramon 
Magsaysay successfully suppressed the great Hukbalahap insurrection 
of the late 19408 and early 19508. He would have understood that the 
firm backing given by Nixon and Kissinger to the installation of the 
Martial Law regime, signalled by massive increases in military aid, was 
grounded in their conviction that no one could better guarantee the 
permanence of the bases than the ineffable Imelda’s dictator-husband. 
Finally, he would have been aware of what Ferdinand Marcos conceded 
publicly in the last months of his power, namely, that the reason the 
Philippines would be a prime target in the event of nuclear war is that 
large quantities of nuclear warheads are stored at the bases. In effect, 
he would have been aware that throughout this century the bases have 
been central both to American domination of the Philippines and to 
American military hegemony in the Western Pacific. Of this history all 
politically-conscious Filipinos—supporters as well as opponents of the 
Marcos regime—are fully cognizant, and it weighs heavily on their 
calculations and aspirations for the future. 


Given the importance of the matter, the reader briefly encourages 
himself to hope that Fenton will hurry to impress the importance of 
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his compromise on American officials at the Embassy or at the bases; 
or at the very least drop by the Embassy or Subic Bay to discuss the 
question. This never happens, nor are the bases ever mentioned again. 
Complex, substantial issues are of no real interest to the political tourist. 
Having ‘puzzled’ and outdebated the rustics, he hurries back to Manila. 
As he justly explains, ‘I had an errand in Baguio. After that, back to 
work in London’ (p. 105). The faithful Fred asks him, just before they 
part, ‘Do you have enough for your article? You said you’d have 
enough if only you got to see the NPA.’ ‘Yes, I’ve got plenty to describe 
- - - Pd just like one more thing.’ ‘One more thing?’ says Fred. ‘What 
sort of thing?’ “That’s it. I don’t know. Just one more thing to round 


it out’ (p. 106). 


Fenton 1s in luck. On the point of returning to Gatwick and work, he 
learns that the Secretary of Defence, Juan Ponce Enrile, and General 
Ramos, Chief of the Constabulary, have taken refuge from anticipated 
arrest behind the perimeter of Camp Aguinaldo. The regime suddenly 
begins to unravel very rapidly. Our thrilled traveller stays on, the master 
very much on his mind: ‘I thought: Kapuscinski has scripted this. I 
looked around for him. It was like his account of the fall of Hade 
Selassie, only speeded up so that what had taken a year or so—a gradual 
elimination of a court—seemed to be happening in seconds’ (p. 118). 


The final section of Fenton’s account covers the five tumultuous days 
from the flight of Ramos and Enrile to that of Ferdinand and Imelda. 
It shows the agitated tourist rushing from sight to sight, frisson to 
frisson. A nerve-tingling brush with street demonstrators leads him to 
conclude: ‘If we were to go in with the rabble, I wanted to be with the 
friendly, not the hostile rabble’ (p. 136). He has a chance to trump the 
natives again when a doctor tells him: ‘Nobody will call us cowards 
again. We've done it. We’ve had a peaceful revolution. We’ve beaten 
Poland.’ At first Fenton is befuddled. ‘I thought at first he was talking 
about football.’ But then ‘I realized he was the first guy who had drawn 
the companson which had been regularly in my mind for the last few 
days. The nationalism, the Catholicism, the spontaneous organization, 
the sheer power of aspiration—that’s what Poland must have been like’ 
(p. 139). The befuddlement continues when he enlightens another 
Manilan: “Congratulations. You’ve just had a real bourgeois revolution. 
They don’t often happen nowadays’ (p. 143). Only in Gdansk, perhaps. 


The ultimate frisson, as one might expect, is the visit to the abandoned 
Malacafang. Fenton and the good Bing ‘decided we must see the 
crowds coming over the Mendiola Bridge. The experience would not be 
complete without that’ (p. 143). Inside the Palace itself? A little 
souvenir-hunting and a final slide. Our tourist steals a couple of Imelda’s 
monogrammed towels, and strums Bach’s Prelude in C on one of her 
pianos, while, as Granta burbles ineffably, ‘the population of Manila 
rioted’. After all this excitement, no wonder that ‘like Helen, I was 
revolutioned out’ (p. 147). What better way to rest up than to hold a 
Grasta-funded beach-party for the dragoman, the ‘boys’, and their girl- 
friends, especially as one of the girls brings along a last whiff of the 
mysterious Orient in the form of a bodyguarded Chinese lover. 
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The reader of what would be more appropmately called “The Snapshot 
Revolution’ might, in an indulgent mood, feel that it represents Fenton 
on vacation or on a bad day. But ın fact his “The Fall of Saigon’ is cut 
from exactly the same cloth. Grasta No. 15’s characteristically foolish 
blurb warns in advance: ‘And when the first North Vietnamese tank 
entered the city, lost, unable to make its way through Saigon’s maze of 
streets, James Fenton jumped on the back, an unlikely navigator, 
directing the tank commander to the Presidential Palace. ... Witty, 
bizarre, and verging on the lunatic—who ın his right mind would hop 
on the back of an invading army’s tank?— James Fenton’s account of 
the fall of Saigon is an extraordinary and historically important record 
of the collapse of a city at war.’ 


Needless to say, Fenton’s own account shows that he encountered the 
tank, certainly not the first to enter the city, and certainly not lost, 
right in front of the Presidential Palacel Far from directing the tank 
commander anywhere, he was ordered by the commander to get out of 
harm’s way—the tank was about to batter down the Palace gates—by 
climbing to safety on the backl One might even ask who in his right 
mind, under such circumstances, would sot ‘hop on the back of an 
invading army’s tank? All the rest of Grasfa’s claims are just as 
comically false (unless the magazine’s idea of wit 1s genuinely exemplified 
by such Fenton one-liners as “The coffee at breakfast tasted of diarrhoea’ 
(P- 34). 


‘The Fall of Saigon’ shows exactly the same insouciant illiteracy about 
Vietnam as ‘The Snap Revolution’ about the Philippines. Fenton boasts 
that the Vietnamese ‘were a people about whose history and traditions 
I knew so little. I had read some books in preparation, but the effect 
of doing so was only to make the country recede further. So much had 
been written about Vietnam. I hadn’t even had the application to finish 
Frances Fitzgerald’s The Fire in the Laks’ (p. 33). It also shows the same 
fundamentally apolitical search for the next frisson: ‘But I wanted very 
much to see a communist victory ... I wanted to see a war and the 
fall of a city because— because I wanted to see what such things were 
like. . . The point is simply in being there and seeing it. The experience 
has no essential value beyond itself? (p. 31). So much for Graata’s 
‘extraordinary and historically important record of the collapse of a city 
at war. 


What both these texts perfectly demonstrate is that, for the Fentons of 
this world, politics as sb are wholly unimportant and uninteresting. 
They become interesting only insofar as they produce bref, torch-lit 
spectacles in exotic places. For in this way they can be transformed into 
advertisable commodities to exceptional advantage. The ordinary tourist 
goes to Machu Picchu, the Taj Mahal or Niagara Falls with a humble 
sense of their ancient durability; millions of other tourists have visited 
these sights before him, and millions will follow in his footsteps. Even 
those photographically adept tourists who are capable of publishing 
coffee-table picture-books of their pilgrimages know only too well that 
these volumes will quickly be buried under an avalanche of other 
picture-books. The rest are barred from the bazaar, and their slides are 
for the consumption only of family, fnends and pupils. By contrast, the 
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political tourist of Fenton’s type shrewdly exploits the market scarcity 
of historical events. If you were not in Manila in late February 1986 or 
in Saigon in April 1975, you will have missed a once-only spectacle 
forever. But you will have no idea of what, or how much, you have 
missed, unless, via Fenton’s hyper-ventilating prose, you can be shown 
the slides, and, via Grasta’s hucksterings, that the slideshow has lasting 
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The PCI Congress 


The 17th Congress of the Italian Communist Party was held ın Florence 
between 9 and 13 April, in the midst of Reagan’s first round of sabre- 
rattling against Libya and his authorization of a new nuclear test m 
Nevada. Since, as we shall see, the main peculiarity of the Congress 
was to proclaim a fresh enthusiasm for the American Way of Life and 
US democracy in general, these circumstances were a source of acute 
embarrassment to Party leaders addressing delegates from the platform. 
It is clear that, despite the denials of General Secretary Alessandro 
Natta,! the Congress had been called ahead of schedule, as a direct 
consequence of the widespread worry and confusion generated by the 
disappointing regional election results of May 1985 and the narrow 
defeat in the June scala mobile referendum. These setbacks had caused 
Natta’s previously untested leadership to become an issue in itself when 
the Congress was announced, rumours had been rife that ıt would be 
not just his first but also his last as Party leader, and that the thrusting 
right-winger Luciano Lama, with years of experience at the head of the 
CGIL, would sweep this supposedly ineffectual old man aside. The PCI’s 
traditional capacity to conceal internal differences behind a facade of 
unity seemed to have finally deserted it. 


On the eve of the Congress Repubblica carried an article on the various 
currents within the PCI, naming their’ leading figures and estimating 
their relative strength in much the way that ıt would do before a 
Christian Democrat congress. There were seven identifiable currents at 
the beginning of April 1986: the Filosovistici (Cossutta, Cappelloni)—1o0 
per cent; the Sisistra (Ingrao, Castellina, Magri, Bassolino)}—zo per cent, 
the Berlingmertani (Minucci, Angius, Pecchioli, Fassino, Mussi, Reichlin, 
Tortorella, G. Berlinguer}—20 per cent; the Centro (Natta, Occhetto, 
Zangheri)—z5 per cent; the Destra Storica (Bufalini, Jotu, Payetta, 
Macaluso, Cervett, Vitali, Chieromonte}—10 per cent; the Mighoristi 
(Lama, Napolitano)—10 per cent; and the Destra (N. Colajanni, Perna, 
Galluzzi, Turci, Fanti}—; per cent. We shall look in some detail at the 





1 The two poocrpel documents referred to m this article are Natta’s speech opening the Congres, in 
the fall rext pubhshed in L’Used, 10 Apal 1986; and the Theses Proposal for the 17th Congress 
published m The Iteden Comarmests: Forscga Bustleton of the PCI, October-December 1985. 
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left and centre, but a word should first be said about the currents on 
the right of the Party. The Destra Storica, which is closest to Natta’s 
Centro, has the greatest distrust of the new social movements and its 
conception of politics is firmly based on alliance strategies of the 
traditional type. It favours an opening to the Socialists and attacks the 
Berlinguerian line of dierssta, rejecting any approach that lays stress on 
claims to represent alternative moral values. The Mighorssts are more 
preoccupied with the danger of a long-term decline in the PCI’s electoral 
fortunes, such as has befallen the PCF and PCE? which they hope to 
avert through an urgent social-democratization of the Party’s image. 
They have also gone further than the Destra Stora ın attacking Berlin- 
guerian moralism and explicitly condemn an emphasis on egalitarianism 
as out of keeping with modern trends in society. The Destra Para, much 
the smallest current on the night, believes that the PCI should effectively 
transform itself into a forza @optatome, along the lines of all other Italian 
political parties. In the late summer of 1985 a maverick PCI deputy had 
even proposed that the Party should change its name to the Partito 
Democratico del Lavoro—a proposal which had been a matter for 
serious discussion, at least in the press. But in the event the Party has 
kept both its old name and its new leader—neither of which was 
challenged at the April Congress. 


Natta’s leadership has proved more vigorous than anybody had forecast. 
While his age may preclude a long spell in office, his Secretaryship will 
be remembered ın a way that Longo’s interregnum between Togliatti 
and Berlinguer 1s not. Despite his long-standing position in the centre 
of the Party, Natta has not been a mere caretaker reiterating Berlinguer’s 
declaration, in 1980 to 1984, of the PCPs distinctiveness from all other 
parties. Indeed, in a sharp image-reversal, he has broken the last taboo 
by saying: ‘We do not claim to profess the truth or to be superior to 
others ... we know that we are a fallible human association just like 
any other.’ The language employed by Natta ın his three-hour harangue 
bore no impress of Marxism: if one excepts its inordinate length and 
certain tactical ploys rooted in Italian political life, the speech could 
have been made by any leader of a large social-democratic party in 
Opposition to a nght-wing government. Nearly a quarter of a century 
ago, Giorgio Galli, the distinguished political scientist, remarked that 
one of the most enduring characteristics of the PCI was its disguise of 
2 very revisionist practice in very orthodox language. This is true no 
longer: the lexicon of Leninism has been consigned to the attic, as Natta 
has sought to revive the PCs electoral fortunes by associating it with 
the large social-democratic parties. The constant references ın his speech 
to the ‘European Left’ were precisely meant to designate a West 
European, social-democratic left. 


The PCI line has now executed a 180-degree turn, with a rapidity 
reminiscent of the zig-zags of the later Comintern. Whereas it was 
formerly regarded as a matter of debate whether the Socialists were any 
longer in a meaningful sense part of the Left, the task now 1s to preach 
for a ‘reconciliation between the two great currents into which the 





2 On the mglonous fate of Spanish Communism, see P Camuller, ‘Spenrsh Soctaliem m the Atlante 
Order’, New Lafi Rese 156, March-April 1986 
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workers’ movement has been divided’. Craxi’s allegedly vigorous 
defence of Italy’s national interest served as the justification for the 
change in policy, and the meeting between the Communist Occhetto 
and the Socialist Martelli immediately after the Achille Lauro affasr— 
the first time Crax’s supremacy in the ruling psstapartto had been 
brought into question—was the first official sign of a thaw in the arctic 
relations between the PCI and PSI. But ın reality it had been the PCI’s 
defeat in the scala mobile referendum that had led large sections of the 
Party, not just the wighorist: Lama and Napolitano, to argue the necessity 
of a rapprochement. 


As early as 17 July 1985 Occhetto had asserted: ‘It ought to have been 
recognized that the Socialist premiership was the result of a shift to the 
left of the whole political axis of the country.” Natta was not prepared 
to go this far in his congress speech, but his invocation of Soares’s 
recent election as Portuguese President, with Communist support, was 
deliberately pitched to assuage any fear that Craxi might have about the 
PCPs ambition to dominate an alliance, as well as to pander to his barely 
concealed designs on the presidency of the Republic. Naturally Natta 
was critical of Cran’s economic policy: it would have been very strange 
if the leader of the main opposition party had shown no fire at all. Yet 
the Communist solutions are merely based on Keynesian economics, 
with an emphasis on reducing unemployment. Planning 18 advocated, 
nationalization is not. The untrammelled operation of market forces is 
condemned but the market as such 1s not. The black economy is ritually 
denounced in one breath, before ‘widespread entrepreneurship’ 18 
praised in the next. In short, there is nothing that would distinguish 
the Italian Communists’ economic approach from that of even a rather 
moderate social-democratic party, at least during a period of opposition. 


Support for NATO 


In foreign policy, Natta’s speech showed an intensification, not a 
diminution, of the PCI’s commitment to the pro-American line adopted 
by Berlinguer, supporting NATO and in large measure accepting 
Washington’s analysis of the New Cold War. (No mention was made, 
for example, of US involvement in Angola, or even of the invasion of 
Grenada.) While Star Wars and American policy towards Nicaragua 
were unfavourably cited—in order to give some credibility to Natta’s 
remark that ‘there are no friends of Reaganism in our party’—fine 
distinctions were made not only between Reaganism and the American 
people (which may still have some moral basis) but between Reagan’s 
and other American governments, between the American ruling class 
and Reagan’s government, and even ‘between the different forces that 
make up the Reagan administration itself. Apparently ‘loyal acceptance 
of Italy’s participation in the Atlantic Alliance and in NATO requires 
above all respect for its defensive motivations, its geographical limits 
and our country’s right of sovereignty’, as 1f the Alliance had not always 
presupposed Rome’s willingness to play a totally subaltern role towards 





3 Occhetto’s capacity to prefigure the evolution of his leader’s xicas, particolarty notable in an er- 
borimga who once outfianked Berlinguer himself m the verbal assanit on Cran, may in part 
account for his present posinon as Natte’s favoured candidate for the succession 
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the Americans. Any autonomy for Italy and Europe should not, in 
Natta’s words, ‘have the sense of a reversal of the historically established 
relationship between Europe and the United States.’ Natta’s main 
criticism of American policy centred on the Mediterranean and the 
Middle East—the very issue on which both Crau and Andreotti had 
already quarrelled with the Reagan administration. Natta’s desire to 
trump Craxi’s calculated courtship of the Arab world extended to 
making Israel’s participation in the Star Wars project one of the grounds 
for his opposition to it. He compared those who failed to see the subtle 
nuances —‘uncertainties, contrasts, contradictions’—within the Reagan 
administration over Haiti and the Philippines with those who had urged 
the Vietnamese people to fight to the finish rather than accept a 
negotiated settlement with the United States. The comparison itself may 
be legitimate, but the interpretation 1s extremely debatable, to say the 
least. Natta’s unprecedented enthusiasm for all things American reached 
its nadir in his unctuous lauding of the Kennedys—at the very moment 
when their reputation in the English-speaking world is thankfully under 
attack. One assumes that Cossutta was not the only delegate to wonder 
at Natta’s amnesia over the Bay of Pigs, the introduction of US advisers 
into Vietnam or the Ich bis sin Berliner reassertion of Washington’s 
European tutelage. 


As far as the Soviet Union was concerned, despite a passing mention of 
Gorbachev’s recent initiatives, Natta faithfully followed the Berlinguer 
heritage and made no real effort to conciliate the USSR’s emissary and 
third-leader Zaikov. For his part Zaikov—somewhat to Cossutta’s 
surprise —seems to have taken a relatively detached view of the proceed- 
ings, probably sizing up the PCI as one more European social-democratic 
party that might be of some use in curbing US bellicosity, rather than 
an errant Communist movement to be won back to the fold. Apart 
from the predictable references to Afghanistan, Natta attacked the 
Vietnamese over Cambodia and labelled China’s foreign policy as one 
of peace—which, even if the tide of Peking’s Russophobia has ebbed a 
little, is stretching the concept of mediation between the blocs to its 
outermost limit. 


Sadly, there was a continuing and deliberate ambiguity in Natta’s 
attitude to the Christian Democrats. He stressed that the Democratic 
Alternative was not intended to drive them into opposition, although 
that could not be ruled out as a ‘possible aspect of democratic normalcy’. 
While the governo di programma would not be a new edition of National 
Solidarity, nor was the latter an experience to be ‘exorcised’. Moro and 
his widow were culogized at several points in Natta’s oration—an 
evident indication that the PCI is keeping its options open. The Osserve- 
tore Romano was gratuitously quoted in the course of a condemnation 
of such scandals as the poisoning of wine with methylated spirits, to 
avoid situating the Communist valorization of human life over the lust 
for profit in too humanist or secular a perspective. Natta’s declaration 
that the Alternative policy does not render ‘the Catholic Question 
obsolete’ confirmed the more brutal statement contained in Thesis 41 
of the draft programme that ‘the alternative proposed ... does not 
have and does not seek to have a “lay” character.’ 
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In some ways Natta’s speech, like the Theses presented to the Congress, 
was the product of a compromise between the various centre and nght 
currents in the Party. While leaning far towards Lama and Napolitano 
on the goal of an alliance with the Socialists, he did not wish to alienate 
Reichlin and other ber/inguerian: ın the centre who still hanker after a 
privileged relationship with the Christian Democrats. The one area of 
the party that has clearly lost out, more clearly in the speech than 
in the Theses, 1s the left in all its variants. Cossutta’s pro-Soviet 
traditionalists—who are overtly Togliattian, and at times, perhaps 
unconsciously, Secchian, rather than Stalinist in any strong sense—have 
been definitively isolated. Any serious reading of Cossutta’s recent 
speeches reveals that his central themes—the need for an anti-imperialist 
foreign policy backed up by mass mobilization against the American 
bases, the centrality of the working class coupled with a much more 
combative response to the capitalist offensive, and the importance of 
greater internal democracy in the party—cannot be dismissed as rem- 
nants of Stalinism, however tainted or belated his new emphasis may 
be. 


The New Left 


Ingrao’s New Left, including the re-entryists Castellina and Magri, have 
no greater reason for optimism. Ingrao’s speech was, in fact, one of the 
most bitter of the Congress. He kept strictly to the ten-minute rule in 
operation on Friday, 11 April, but used the tme to show his contempt 
for Natta’s peroration. By proclaiming “This is not and will not be the 
congress of de-Berlinguerization: the Third Way is not a dead letter’, 
he served notice that he had understood and was fiercely opposed to 
Natta’s proposed change in party strategy. He himself had always 
sought to draw Berlinguer leftwards, offering critical support against the 
Amendola—Napolitano wing of the party and nourishing illusions that 
a dialogue with the Catholics might mean something much deeper than 
shabby deals with Andreotti; now his almost infinite patience had been 
stretched to the limit and he was no longer willing to remain at the 
level of hints and allusions. Pouring scorn on the notion of the goserxo 
di programma, he argued that the Communists should participate in 
government only to carry out fundamental change, not to solve short- 
term problems. He also advocated a new electoral law under which 
two opposed formations would present themselves to the electorate, 
presumably along the lines of the traditional British first-past-the- 
post system. Ingrao’s rather nebulous picture of the broad constituent 
government that would implement such a constitutional reform was a 
good example of his characteristic tendency to theorize about the state 
and society rather than to mobilize either the PCI or the masses outside 
the party for concrete objectives—the very weakness that had enabled 
Berlinguer to co-opt him in a subaltern role within the leadership. 


Luciana Castellina spoke on the same day as Ingrao in support of her 
‘neither Washington nor Moscow’ position, explaining that: ‘I was 
thrown out of the PCI for the position that the Manifesto group took 
after the Czechoslovak cnsis and . . . nobody could possibly consider 
me pro-Russian. Therefore, I ask the party that, just as it has come to 
judge and condemn the Soviet system, today it should be willing to 
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give a proper judgement on the American system, not just on Reagan’s 
policies.’ Already, however, she took care to specify that ‘it would be 
impulsive and mistaken to draw simplistic conclusions, such as a 
withdrawal from NATO’. In Commission, the leadership modified Thesis 
10 on the positive character of US society, adding a few minor glosses. 
Thereupon Castellina withdrew all her amendments (principally to the 
related Thesis 15), even though, according to La Stampa, 38 per cent 
of the delegates would have supported them. ‘In Natta’s concluding 
remarks,’ she revealingly stated, ‘he explained that dissent, divergences, 
our way of conducting the congress, have assisted the work of common 
elaboration. The debate has expressed positions of which we must all 
take account; we have understood each other better.’ 


Cossutta attacked the revaluation of Reaganism more robustly, appealing 
for “imperialism to be called by its name’.4 But he too withdrew all six 
of his amendments—no doubt because, unlike Castellina’s, they would 
have received only a small vote. At the end of the day, the Theses 
were voted through by more than a thousand delegates, with only 17 
abstentions and no negative votes at all. On the Programme, precisely 
three ‘no votes’ were all that disturbed the consensus. This monolithism, 
of the most traditional variety, was then given a decorous facade by 2 
division on the Thesis concerning energy policy. A resolution calling 
for no new nuclear-power stations was defeated with 457 against, 440 
for and 59 abstentions—Ingrao, Zanghert and Barca being among its 
supporters, and Cerrutti and Natta among its opponents. There was 
much self-congratulation on this demonstration of openness, ‘even at 
the very top’. The official positions on nuclear energy were then carned: 


477 for, 257 against, 157 abstentions. 


Castellina’s hopes of January 1985 have been proved groundless.5 
Contrary to her earlier assessment, the PCI does now see European 
social democracy as an example, insofar as ıt has any mode! at all on 
offer. The PCI’s support for NATO has not lessened, and seems irrevers- 
ible. There is no real opening to the new social movements, just a pro 
forma verbal adherence. Natta’s continuing support for nuclear power 
makes a complete nonsense of the PCl’s generally favourable evaluation 
of the ecologists, minimizing its chances of winning over sections of 
the Radical or Green electorate. The largest anti-nuclear demonstration 
ever held in Rome, ın the wake of Chernobyl, was led by an alliance 
of Radicals and Democrazia Proletara, not by the Communists. The 
Congress’s Thesis 30 on the women’s movement 1s meaningless in a 
document that also includes Thesis 32 on the Catholic Movement in 
Society and Thesis 41 on the Catholics’ Political Choices, since no clear 
and fundamental distinction 1s even attempted between the reactionary 
attitudes of the Vatican and minority currents on the Catholic left. The 
conflicts between feminists and the Church hierarchy ın the 19708 were 
so marked that it is impossible to think that this hodge-podge of a 
manifesto was a mere accident. 


Any forecast about the direction of Italan Communism must still remain 


+ Armando Cossutta, Dicenm ¢ mtd I[/ debattzte peltece sel PCI dal XVI ad XVII comgresse, Milan 1986 
3 See L Casteflina, T! Manifesto and Italan Communism’, New Laft Rew 151, May-June 1985 
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tentative, since the PCI’s choices will inevitably be conditioned by the 
reactions of other political parties—in particular the Socialists, who 
have recently clashed with the DC over May’s stock exchange crash and 
Vatican interference in the Sicilian regional elections in June—and by 
socio-economic events in the period leading up to the next election. 
The 17th Party Congress, however, seems to have marked a move 
towards the PSI at the expense of the Christian Democrats. It 1s tragic 
that this move, if it is indeed taking place, has come so late, in 1986 
rather than 1976, and in response to Craxi’s ambition rather than to 
mass struggles.6 While ıt may be argued that this alliance would be 
Atlanticist in foreign policy and have a domestic programme that 
offered little either to the organized working class or to the new social 
movements, nobody in European countries more used to political parties 
alternating in office should underestimate the intensity of the earthquake 
that could be unleashed in Italy by the end of the forty-year-old Christian 
Democrat regime. 





6 Foc a fuler duscussion of this point, see T Abec, ‘Jadging the PCT’, New Left Rew 155, September- 
October 1985 


Eleni Stamiris 


The Women’s Movement in Greece 


Although feminism, like democracy or socialism, appeals to a universalistic 
solidarity—born, in this case, of resistance to common experiences of patriar- 
chal and capitalist inequality—the character of particular womer’s movements 
is still shaped by profoundly national contexts of history and socio-economic 
progress. The uneven trajectories of contemporary capitalist development, 
of under-development, have imparted to the national contingents of the 
international women’s movement similar yet different demands, priorities, 
structures and orientations. In most cases the form of the emergence of 
modern feminism has been directly influenced by changes in the role of 
women in the national productive system. Thus, to invoke a principal North- 
South differential, the nature of the women’s movements in the advanced, 
industrial countries has been influenced by the increasing integration of 
women into the wage economy and by the partial socialization of reproduction 
to meet the demand for female labour-power. The immense productive 
capacity of the capitalist Centre to transform basic needs and to extend the 
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sphere of commodity relations creates, in tumn, the conditions for an 
expanded female working class to raise new demands for equality. In 
contrast, the economic position of women in many developing countries 
has greatly deteriorated over the recent period. The education gap 
between the sexes has widened, domestic activities have been devalued, 
and frequently women have become more marginalized within the wage 


economy. 


Greece is an intriguing case precisely because the national social forma- 
tion displays many of the features and contradictions of both advanced 
and less developed countries. The classical ‘semi-peripheral’ economy, 
Greece combines a significant ‘off-shore’ commercial and shipping 
complex with a patriarchal agricultural economy and a weak manufactur- 
ing base. Although women’s role in the Greek economy has been greatly 
transformed over the last thirty years, they have not, as in Northern 
Europe, increased their presence within the wage sector. At the same 
time post-war Greck history has been dominated by civil war, counter- 
revolution and the struggle against military dictatorship. Thus the 
contemporary women’s movement has been particularly influenced by 
the antecedent or simultaneous roles of women within democratic and 
class struggles. Most recently the efforts of the PASOK government to 
implement gender equality from the ‘top down’ have raised important 
questions about the relationship between the ‘autonomous’ mobilization 
of women and the parties of the Left. In the survey which follows, 
beginning with a brief evocation of the origins of feminism in Greece, 
I have tried to elicit the peculiarities of historical and social development 
insofar as they have influenced a distinctive women’s movement. 


Women in Modern Greek History 


Like all great popular struggles, the long Greek War of Independence 
in the early nineteenth century drew upon the stamina and courage of 
women. For much of the period, while men were in the mountains 
fighting the Ottoman armies, women were the mainstay of the agricul- 
tural economy. After most of the peninsula won freedom ın 1821, some 
upper-class women who had been involved ın the national movement 
began to voice the demand for girls’ schools and female literacy as first 
steps in raising the status of women. However, since parts of Greece 
remained under Turkish occupation, the women’s question continued 
to be overshadowed by war efforts, and the energies of upper-class 
women were redirected towards charitable work with the poor, war 
orphans and refugees. 


What can be properly called the ‘first wave’ of the Greek women’s 
movement emerged after 1856 with the initial flowering of capitalist 
development. The spectacular growth of commerce and the merchant 
fleet, coupled with the efforts between 1874 and 1885 to modernize the 
economic and administrative structures, contributed to the emergence 
of a definite bourgeoisie with a modern outlook. It was middle-class 
women of this ascendant stratum who now took the lead in voicing the 
more radical liberal demand for the vote as well as for the abolition of 
infamous laws prohibiting women from the professions, business and 
government. In 1870 the pioneering women’s periodical Exrydice was 
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published, calling for more equal treatment at work and in education, 
and incorporating feminist ideas from Western Europe. In 1872, the 
Ladies Association for the Education of Women was founded, and in 
1879, the Union of Greek Women. In 1887 the Newspaper for Ladies 
began its thirty-year history, while in 1890 the first woman student was 
admitted to the University of Athens. Under the shadow of national 
bankruptcy in 1883, however, the liberal optimism of the middle classes 
was shattered. Mass emigration to North America provided the main 
outlet for idle male hands while women stayed behind to care for 
children and tend the land. Despite the founding in 1898 of a conference 
to investigate the condition of Greek women, continuous economic 
crisis together with war, or the threat of war, made ıt almost impossible 
for women’s demands to be heard. Middle-class women’s groups 
reverted to conservative charitable work until the end of the First World 
War. 


The post-war crisis, including the expulsion of 1.5 milion Greeks from 
Asia Minor, led to the disappearance of the last remnants of snflikia, 
the Greek form of feudal holdings, as all large estates, clerical and 
private, were appropriated in 1923 and redistributed to the male peasan- 
try. This epochal transformation—which cast the countryside in its 
present mould of myriad family-based small farms—consolidated the 
patriarchal structure and cultural conservatism of Greek rural society. 
The transformation of the propertyless male peasant into a smallholder 
was mirrored inside the family by the enhanced authority of husband 
and father. Although the interwar years witnessed a small-scale industrial 
boom in the towns, the urban economy remained dominated by artisan 
units and almost half the male workforce was in crafts or services. A 
small female proletariat existed in the textile mills and tobacco plants, 
but women as a whole were still overwhelmingly and disproportionately 
confined to agriculture. While men were able to take advantage of new 
Opportunities resulting from urbanization, the women were left behind 
as unpaid custodians of a subsistence agricultural system: a pattern that 
has tended to persist to the present day. 


In this interwar period middle-class women were able to recover 
confidence and renew the struggle for women’s rights. They demanded 
better educational and vocational training, improved working con- 
ditions, social benefits for working women, and a range of other 
social reforms. Greek organizations became affiliated with international 
associations ranging from the YWCA to the International Women’s 
Union. Most importantly a preliminary campaign was organized for 
women’s suffrage, culminating in the concession of municipal franchise 
in 1934. This ‘second wave’ of intense activity, led by the militant 
League for Women’s Rights, was brought to an end by the repressive 
dictatorship of Metaxas in 1936, followed by the long cycle of war, 
occupation and civil war. 


During the anti-fascist resistance and the Civil War, Greek women 
played unprecedented roles. As previously in Greek history, they kept 
the farms and fed the children, while nursing the wounded, knitting 
the uniforms and transporting the food and ammunition. But now they 
also participated in mass rallies and strikes, assumed high positions of 
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leadership and responsibility, fought side by side with men in the 
underground and in the mountains, and received equal treatment from 
torturers and executioners. They also formed their own resistance 
organization, ‘The Free Young Women’, affiliated to the National 
Patriotic Youth Organization (EPON) in the larger structure of the 
National Liberation Front. It was during the German occupation, 
moreover, that Greek women were for the first time able to enjoy full 
rights in the liberated zones established throughout the country. The 
‘mountain government’ proclaimed that ‘all Greeks, men and women, 
have equal political and civil rights’ and implemented this principle in 
the social institutions of Free Greece. Referring to the election of 
representatives to its National Council, it stipulated that ‘all men and 
women over eighteen may participate’. It also established “equal pay for 
equal work’. During this momentous period of modern Greek history, 
women lived as equal citizens in their own country. 


Women in the Post-war Economy 


Post-war economic growth in Greece was purchased at a relatively high 
price: sharpened income inequalities, persistent unemployment, massive 
flight to the cities, foreign emigration and increased dependence on the 
USA and Western Europe. When popular forces in the 1960s challenged 
the repressive model of economic development that the victorious 
counter-revolution had installed in 1949, the colonels took power and 
stamped out democracy between 1967 and 1974. With the overthrow 
of the junta in 1974, the worsening economic climate tilted popular 
support toward the left and brought a Socialist government into power 
in 1981, promising to elaborate a new political and developmental 
alternative. 


For Greek women, in sharp contrast to the general trend in North 
America and Western Europe, the period since 1960 has seen various 
forms of economic marginalization. Over the last half-century women’s 
formal participation in the labour force has increased by barely 5 per 
cent (from 26.2 per cent in 1928 to 31.9 per cent in 1981) and the ratio 
actually declined from 1961 to 1981. This dramatic exclusion of women 
from the formal workforce and their ghettoization in the informal sector 
has been accompanied by a reassertion of ‘family’ values and by the 
reproduction of the ruling ideology that keeps them in their ‘natural’ 
roles of childcare and home-management. (The ‘good housekeeping’ 
role of women has become a fetish especially among the middle classes, 
leading to obsessions with extreme household cleanliness and the overin- 
dulgence of children.) 


Today as before, the oppressed position of rural women 1s the key 
to the overall status of women ın Greek society. Uneven internal 
development, backward technology, a surplus rural population and a 
system of exploitation of peasant producers by a wide range of middle- 
men and by state price controls created an unprecedented flight of 
workers from the countryside to towns and foreign lands, where 
immigration served the needs of expanding Western economies. 
Between 1955 and 1971 more than 1.5 million Greek peasants left their 
villages in search of work, sixty per cent emigrating abroad. This export 
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of labour—a development strategy in itself—brought remittances which 
were vital to balancing Greece’s chronic deficit in its balance of pay- 
ments. By 1973, however, the stagflationary crisis in the world economy 

the mass exodus and initiated a repatriation process, shutting off 
in consequence the vital flow of foreign exchange. 


For those who were not swept away in the tide and remained on the 
land, survival of the small family-farm has depended upon the sepad 
labour of women family members in the transition from a pnmarily 
subsistence to an overwhelmingly cash-crop system. Greek agriculture 
has few instances of capitalist farming using wage labour, and ın the 
predominantly small-holder department the exploitation of family labour 
has lowered the subsistence level of the producers and allowed surplus 
to be transferred from agriculture to the capitalist sectors. Men’s 
direct control over women within the structure of the patriarchal rural 
household has assured a degree of super-exploitation necessary to offset 
the low prices of farm products. The axis of gender exploitation was 
superimposed on that of class exploitation. As imported inputs like 
fertilizers continually pushed up production costs, against a background 
of depressed agricultural prices, the only variable factor of production 
that the small propietor was able to control and manipulate was the 
labour of his wife and himself. 


Throughout the 1960s the increased commercialization and mechaniz- 
ation of agriculture produced new sexual divisions of labour. Production 
for the market came under men’s control, displacing the traditional 
subsistence economy which was the responsibility of both men and 
women. Expanded mechanization and improved methods of cultivation 
benefited men directly by the application of machines to what had 
become ‘men’s work’, as well as, indirectly, by releasing male hands to 
undertake a wide range of off-farm activities. On the other hand, with 
mechanization, the displacement of female labour from the fields shifted 
women’s work back toward the home and to labour-intensive ‘women’s’ 
tasks in food production for the family: management of farm animals, 
cultivation of kitchen gardens of legumes and vegetables, and so on. 
Thus men’s labour took on wage forms in the new situation while 
women’s work both on-farm and in the household remained unwaged. 


More significantly, female labour under the new conditions of cash- 
crop production became a swpplemestary labour reserves for work peaks 
and intervals of continuous labour demand in a production system 
where labour-time and production tme do not correspond (certain 
periods are labour-intensive while others require few hands). Given the 
rural exodus, the severe shortage of male labour and the high cost of 
hired hands, the availability of women’s labour throughout the year 
became a strategic stop-gap without which the small family-farm system 
could not have survived. At the same time, withdrawal from full-time 
cash-crop production not only deprived women of formal recognition 
as producers in their own nght, but also denied them access to land, 
machines, credit, training, participation in cooperatives, pensions and 
other social benefits. As ‘unpaid family help’ (the legal category) and 
without monetary value attached to their labour, rural women became 
economically and socially marginalized despite the absence of any 
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reduction in their workloads (the rural woman’s working day is currently 
estimated at 14-16 hours). 


The Politics of Domestication 


Like the capitals of other developing ations, Athens has had to absorb 
the mayor influx of migrants from the countryside. But hydrocephalous 
urbanization has not been accompanied by extensive industrialization. 
Despite new enclaves of multinational manufacturing investment, the 
overwhelming orientation of Greek capital remains toward commerce 
and shipping. This combination of tremendous population in-migration 
without industrialization has had adverse effects on all segments of the 
working classes, but the impact on women has been the most severe. 
While the male migrant population settled into petty commerce, crafts 
and various parasitic activities, women moving to towns remained in 
the home or were marginalized in the informal economy.’ In Athens, 
which by 1972 had absorbed about two-thirds of the active population 
not engaged in agriculture, the employment ratio of women dropped 
from 21.4 per cent in 1961 to 19.45 per cent in 1971. Over the next 
decade there was only a small improvement as women’s participation 
in the Athenian workforce increased to 23 per cent in 1981. 


The economic alternative for many women became participation in an 
informal economy that was a direct extension of housework: live- 
in domestics, house-cleaners, seamstresses, pieceworkers, and so on. 
Although these income-generating activities were crucial to a large 
number of households, they left women without basic social benefits, 
union protection, opportunities for training or social recognition. At 
the same time, women were effectively blocked from entrance into petty 
commerce. Until 1982 married women could not legally establish a 
business without their husband’s consent. 


This domestic marginalization of large segments of the female popu- 
lation in the midst of rapid urbanization allowed the substitution of 
women’s unpaid labour for state welfare expenditure. Women provided 
essential services in lieu of the social infrastructure that the state refused 
to create. Through being privatized within the nuclear family—or at 
village level, shared by women or the extended household—repro- 
ductive activities became the sole responsibility of the wife and mother. 
This structural relationship was reinforced by strongly patriarchal cul- 
tural prescriptions which emphasized women’s traditional roles, and 
by a form of machismo that was perhaps more virulent than anywhere 
else in the Mediterranean.? The military junta codified the hegemony 
of chauvinist values in its slogan of ‘Fatherland, Family, Religion’. The 
‘honour’ of the family was still represented by female chastity, which 
was entrusted to the vigilance of fathers and brothers against the 





1 Whereas m Brun, for example, 90 per cent of the net increase in the working population between 
1950 and 1971 was accounted for by women, ‘housewrfeixation’ after marnage became en entrenched 
mnetitotion in Greece, with oaly a fifth of merned women, against three-quarters of unmarried women, 
going out to work. 

2 It should be mentioned that Greek immigrant women abroad entered the labour force on a massrve 
scale, surpesmog the mte even of their indigenous sisters Weak demand m Greece was thus the basic 
factor underlying the permrstence of the housewife syndrome 
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corruptibility of women’s nature. Women’s work outside the home— 
or, for that matter, participation in any larger extra-familiar role (public 
life, community affairs, etc.)—was seen as a serious threat to this system 
of male honour and family status. The total domestication of women 
became in effect an express symbol of petty-bourgeois prestige. 


Locked in their reproductive roles, and with less social or monetary 
value attached to their work than on the farms, women in towns 
experienced a decline tn their family and social status. The adaptation of 
the traditional dowry of land ın the new urban situation—a phenomenon 
almost unique in Europe—clearly reflected this deterioration of women’s 
position. In agrarian society, the view of females as inherently inferior 
and a ‘burden’ to the family is widespread, but women still perform 
too many essential productive functions to be entirely marginalized. In 
the urban setting, however, women were confined to what 1s considered 
‘unproductive’ domestic work, even if, in reality, they were also contribu- 
ting to family income through episodic work in the informal sector. As 
‘housewives’ supposedly dependent on their husband’s income, urban 
women were obliged to compensate for their ‘liability’ by providing 
larger dowries. As part of the dowry men began to demand an apartment 
in the city—a radical departure from the village custom which held 
men responsible for building the patrilocal home.The rapid inflation of 


dowries placed unbearable pressures on the bride’s family to accumulate. 


dowries of real estate, cash, furniture, and so on. It is not surprising 
that in the face of such exorbitant new demands, many Greek women 
turned to emigration as a matrimonial frontier. In the large post-war 
tide of emigration, reaching almost a million by the early 19708, the 
proportion of women increased from one third to almost half of the 
flow. For many women, emigration became an important channel that 
allowed them to acquire dowries for marriage at home, or to find 
foreign husbands for whom dowries were not necessary. For men, by 
the same logic, migrant labour or seafaring became the principal source 
of financing dowries for their daughters or sisters. 


At the same time, education became a crucial element in the dowry 
package, especially for women who sought urban dagen of higher 
social standing, so that between 1961 and 1981 the educational gap 
between girls and boys gradually decreased.3 In the villages the limited 
resources of the family were devoted to education of the most promising 
male children, while girls made do with household training for domestic 
roles. In the urban context, however, education together with an 
apartment dowry became a woman’s ticket to higher social status, not 
in her own right but through the position of her husband. In the long 
run, the new value given to women’s education, even within the context 
of a reactionary dowry system, was to play a decisive role in nurturing 
a new women’s movement. 





3 Whereas in 1961 only 56.6 per cent of women (and ṣo 4 per cent of men) received public school 
education, the gep had decreesed to 516 per cent of women snd 609 per ceat of men by 1981. 
Univerarty graduates comprised o g per cent of women and 29 per cent of men in 1961, while the 
corresponding figures for 1981 were 3.5 per cent of women and 6 8 per cent of men 
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The New Wave of Greek Feminism 


By the end of the Civil War in 1949 all progressive movements in 
Greece had been crushed. The women’s mass organizations that had 
developed at the end of the German occupation, addressing for the first 
time the needs and problems of all women, were dissolved.* Their 
records were confiscated and destroyed, and many of their members 
took the road to exile or were locked up for years in concentration 
camps. (Ihe camp at Trikeri alone held five thousand women.) The 
few organizations that did survive, such as the Panhellenic Union of 
Housewives, the YWCA or the League of Business and Professional 
Women, developed by inclination or force of circumstance in a funda- 
mentally conservative direction. It was not until the 1960s, in the period 
before the Colonels’ coup, that a militant women’s movement re- 
emerged as a wing of the popular struggle for radical social change. Of 
the new groups formed in this period, the most important was the 
reconstituted Panhellenic Union of Greek Women. After its foundation 
in 1964, the PEG displayed a remarkeble dynamism but was suppressed 
by the dictatorship in 1967.5 Again all progressive organizations were 
liquidated, and many feminists were sent to prison or interned. Large 
numbers were subsequently arrested, tortured and condemned to leng- 
thy imprisonment for activities against the dictatorship. As in the past, 
women were asked to put aside their own special demands in order to 
support a fresh struggle for freedom and democracy. 


Thus while Western feminism was undergoing a great renaissance in 
the late 19608 and early 19708, with vigorous debates over ideologies 
and goals, the discussion of feminist theory in Greece was almost 
entirely stifled by a dictatorship resting on the cult of the family. When 
the colonels finally fell in 1974, the women’s movement which re- 
emerged was integrally connected with the wider context of progressive 
politics. Indeed, the first women’s groups were initiated by political 
women belonging to parties of the Left, who simultaneously held in 
view strong political, social and feminist goals. “There can be no 
women’s liberation without social liberation, no social liberation without 
women’s liberation’—became the slogan of an increasing number of 
feminists. 


The primacy of safeguarding democracy underpinned all feminist con- 
cerns in this early period of transition back to a parliamentary system. 
Greek feminists not only demanded equal rights with men (which 
meant sharing equally the economic crisis) and greater participation in 





4 Some of the best koown were the ‘Women’s Rights Organmation’ of Pirscus and the Atbens-based 
Panhellenic Union of Women (PEG), which became a founding member of the Intemational Democratic 
Federation of Women, formed mn Pans in 1945, tod went on to pubhsh a yournal Greek Womens In 
1946 the PEG orgenured a national conference at which a permanent co-ordinating body—the 
Panhellenic Federation of Women (IPOG)}—was consntuted The Women’s Union of Salonika wis 
just one of the quite dense network of urban women's groupe that was set up im the same penod 

3 In the next few years SEGLS brought under ms umbrella: the Democratic Union of Young Women, 
the Umon of Greek Women Lawyer, the Unon of Greek Women, the Democratic Women’s 
Movement, the Movement of Women m the Reswtance, the Pederttion of Greek Women, the 
Paohellemc Union of Housewives, the Progreserve Union of Greek Mothers, the Assoctanon of Greek 
Secretanes, the Assocation of Greek Housewrves, the Association of Women Univeraty Graduates, 
aod the Coordinating Committee of Working Women. ` 
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development (which was underdevelopment for the many), but also 
protested against the capitalist structures and alienating productive 
processes into which they were by no means eager to be integrated. 
Their challenge was to the very class structure of a society that exploited 
and oppressed them. 


One of the first major collaborative efforts of the new women’s groups 
was the campaign against that epitome of patriarchy, the Greek Family 
Law, itself based on Byzantine tradition. A Co-ordinating Committee 
of Representatives of Women’s Organizations (SEGES), formed 1n 1976, 
helped to organize extensive mobilization against the Law, and an expert 
committee appointed by the government incorporated some of the 
women’s demands ın the so-called Ghazis reform bill. When the bill 
failed to pass through parliament, however, it became clear to feminists 
that the Conservative government was only paying lip-service to equality 
and had no intention of rectifying even the most blatant forms of 
discrimination. Despite this temporary defeat, feminists extended their 
struggle to other areas of women’s oppression—above all, their general 
marginalization in wage employment. As women’s dependence and 
‘domestication’ were at the heart of their inferior position, feminists 
demanded equal access to employment and affirmative action until this 
was achieved. A correlative and equally important demand concerned 
the abolition of occupational sex segregation: equal wages for work of 
equal value, full access to all occupations, equal opportunities for 
promotion, and extensive social protection, including for ‘unpaid family 
helpers’, piece-workers in cottage industry, and the informal sector of 
the economy. Pensions, medical care and maternity allowances were 
particularly vital for rural women, the most exploited sector of the 
Greek labour force. 


At the same time, women’s groups presented a compelling analysis of 
the state’s failure to socialize the costs of repoduction. Pointing to the 
necessity of sharing domestic work between men and women, and to 
the state’s obligation to undertake the social function of caring for the 
workforce, they demanded the provision of such services as day care, 
paid parental leave, extended school hours for working parents, inexpen- 
sive public cafeterias, public washing and ironing facilities, and so on. 
They further addressed the underlying problem of children’s socializ- 
ation into traditional gender roles, proposing the democratization of 
the school system and the rewriting of sexist text-books. They also 
demanded free and legal abortion on demand, the establishment of 
family planning centres, and an effective government department to 
promote policies for women. Only after eight years of struggle was the 
old Family Law finally reformed and a series of other major legal and 
administrative changes introduced to upgrade women’s position. During 
this time, however, the women’s movement helped to reshape the 
agenda of Greek politics. As we shall see, the principal fruit of this 
agitation was the platform of women’s ‘emancipation’ that the new 
Socialist government brought with it in 1981. 
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Building a Grassroots Movement 


After the fall of-the Colonels, the politically astute new women’s 
movement modelled itself on more familiar forms of organization: a 
constitution, centralized and hierarchical leadership, work ın commit- 
tees, an electoral system and a spreading network of branches. In the 
initial stages, some of the budding women’s groups also leaned heavily 
on the established parties of the Left. The first important umbrella 
organization, formed immediately after the collapse of the junta in 1974, 
was the Democratic Women’s Movement (KDG), which rallied around 
it many of the progressive women of the Left. In 1976, with the 
establishment of the party of the Panhellenic Socialist Movement 
(PASOK) and the consolidation of the communist split between the KKE 
and the KKF-Interior, two other major organizations developed: the 
Union of Greek Women and the Federation of Greek Women, ideologi- 
cally oriented to PASOK and the KKE respectively. These organizations 
drew some of their membership from the KDG, which subsequently 
aligned itself with the KKE-Interior. In 1976 Women in Resistance was 
also formed, with the aim of bringing to light the struggles of women 
resistance fighters ın the fascist period from 1941 to 1944, and of offering 
solidarity to the women of the world living under colonial or fascist 
regimes. Party affiliation thus often provided the broader male legitima- 
tion needed for the women to mobilize throughout the country, since 
male party members or sympathizers found it difficult to oppose the 
recruitment of their wives and daughters into what they considered as 
the party’s women’s group. Given the still marginal position of most 
Greek women ın production and the difficulties of organizing them, 
the support of popular political movements was an effective means of 
spreading feminist ideas. 


Of course, dual allegiance to a party and a women’s organization did 
not come without problems for most female activists, particularly 
since the different instances competed for time and energy. Moreover, 
feminists within the parties of the Left inevitably came into conflict 
with persistent male biases and androcentric thinking. From the very 
beginning, some party members had resented the autonomy and exclus- 
iveness of the women’s groups, which seemed a serra incogasta beyond 
the reach of the party. Others would not accept in their theoretical 
framework any rationale for the separate organization of women since 
the party was supposed to espouse uniform goals. The primacy given 
to women’s questions by the more militant women’s groups was 
infrequently shared by party comrades, who often accused women of 
‘unreasonable extremism’, so that the initial system of mutually reinfor- 
cing relationships gave way to uneasy alliances. Other women’s groups 
that emerged during this period enjoyed a considerably smaller member- 
ship, many of whom were women who had been devoted to the feminist 
cause for years. Western radical feminism then appealed only to a smal] 
number of young middle-class students and intellectuals, often educated 





é In terms of offal party policy, the exception in this regard is the KKH-Intenor, which recently 
recognneed the need for an ‘autonomous’ movement on the grounds that women ere best sated to 
express their own problems and to direct their own scruggle for liberation 
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abroad, and was generally perceived by both women and men as yet 
another import of ‘decadent’ cultural imperialism. 


By the end of the 19708 a full spectrum of feminist responses to women’s 
oppression had been elaborated. The older, liberal tradition changed 
little in its basically individualist and egalitarian approach. The women’s 
struggle was still conceived as focused on ‘equal nghts, equal obliga- 
tions’ and against open discrimination in economic and public life. As 
a principal strategy, liberal feminists continued to lobby the government 
and bureaucracy to adopt progressive policies towards women and to 
lead public opinion ın support of equality. Women’s full integration in 
society on an equal basis with men was considered the final goal. On 
the other side, the traditional socialist position submerged the whole 
women’s question within a larger critique of capitalist society, claiming 
that Greek women’s low status derived from their position in the 
structure of production as a reserve army of labour. In this view, 
women’s struggle was an integral part of the broader working-class 
struggle against imperialism, and women’s employment conditions 
became the main practical focus. The solution to the woman question 
was the transition to socialism and peace. As the struggle for socialism 
had primacy for women, both women and men operated from an 
identical paradigm that did not create antithetical interests or conflict 
between women’s organization and the party. 


The socialist-feminist orientation was also strongly represented in the 
women’s movement by such organizations and centres as the Union of 
Greek Women (EGE), the Democratic Women’s Movement (KDG), the 
Mediterranean Women’s Studies Institute (KEGME) and others. The 
EGE (claiming a membership of over 15,000) and the KDG both had an 
important grassroots organization spread over Greece, in towns, Villages 
and islands. The socialist-feminists were in partial agreement with the 
traditional equation of women’s oppression with capitalism, but they 
argued that, since it also derived from patriarchy, it would not magically 
disappear with socialist transformation, as the actually existing socialist 
societies demonstrated. The feminist struggle was thus a difficult and 
profoundly revolutionary challenge to the very fabric of society, from 
the micro-level of the family to the macro-level of world male-culture. 


As socialist-feminists tried to maintain a balance between the commit- 
ments to socialism and feminism, the more radical fringes of the 
movement began dropping out of the ‘formal’ women’s organizations 
to create their own autonomous network. Like the radical feminists of 
Western Europe, they rejected all existing authoritarian structures, 
relationships and processes, including participation in the political 
parties that were seen as absorbing and colonizing the women’s move- 
ment. Their main target was not capitalism but male power and 
supremacy per se, against which they counterposed feminism as a new 
humanist ideology and practice that would create the foundations of a 
new society. However, the fluid and unstable enclaves of radical femin- 
ism in Athens and Salonika had little success in proselytising among 
women in general—the price to be paid for feminist autonomy ın a still 
highly patriarchal society. 
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The PASOK Experience 


In October 1981 the Socialist government came to power bearing gifts 
to Greek women. Leaping out of the dark ages of cultural conservatism, 
Greece suddenly became the international forerunner in progressive 
public policy for women. In this transformation the Union of Greek 
Women, led by Margaret Papandreou, played a key role in formulating 
policies and pressuring the government for their adoption. The PASOK 
government eventually took up most of the suggestions of the EGE and 
other women’s groups, albeit in a usually diluted form. First the 
perennial demand for a reform of the infamous Family Law was granted 
asa poodwill gesture towards women, who had been highly instrumental 
in PASOK’s margin of victory. The new family provisions abolished the 
old patriarchal categories and replaced them with the family “founded 
on equality’. The husband was no longer the ‘head’ and arbiter of 
children’s destiny, and family decisions were made the joint responsi- 
bility of both spouses. Children’s upbringing had to be conducted 
without gender discrimination, and children bom out of wedlock 
became equal before the law. In the civil code, divorce by mutual 
consent—another traditional demand of the women’s movement— was 
legalized and the humiliating dowry institution was formally abolished. 


Female equality was institutionalized by an official decree that established 
special national machinery to promote much-needed legislation and to 
monitor its implementation. A Prime Minister’s Council for Sex Equa- 
lity, upgraded in 1985 to a General Secretariat, became a dynamic body 
through which policy was instigated or carried out by a small, dedicated 
staff of women, many of whom had come out of the women’s movement. 
At the same time, a network of Equality Bureaux in every prefecture 
of the country assured the decentralization of the drive to advance the 
position of women. A specific government programme for women was 
incorporated in the national and sectoral plans. Following suit after 
1981 was the barrage of new legislative reforms, bringing all national 
legislation into line with the principles of equality and ratifying Greece’s 
adherence to the UN convention for the Elimination of All Forms of 
Discrimination against Women and International Convention No. 103 
for the protection of maternity. To ensure equality in all areas of life, 
reforms were introduced by every major ministry as well as the Man- 
power Employment Agency. Pensions and medical coverage were 
extended to uninsured working women and equality bureaux set up in 
each labour inspectorate. Assistance to working parents with children 
was provided through ‘parental leave’ which established the father’s 
right to share in the raising of children. Rural women’s backward social 
position was partially ameliorated through abolition of the law which 
prohibited their participation in agricultural cooperatives, and, more 
substantively, through the extension of maternity allowances and medi- 
cal and pharmaceutical benefits. 


Within a few years this reform programme had revolutionized the 
statutory framework of Greek society. In addition, school books were 
rewritten with the help of women’s organizations to express the principle 
of equality, and family planning services were introduced for the first 
time in both town and countryside. A rudimentary social infrastructure 
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came into being, including hundreds of new day-care centres. Innovative 
programmes and job cooperatives were initiated to increase women’s 
employment, and affirmative-action measures opened up opportunities 
in non-traditional occupations such as bus-driving. In effect the PASOK 
government succeeded in actually implementing much of the reform 
agenda that the mass women’s organizations had been demanding sınce 
the fall of the junta. 


What Remains To Be Done 


In the middle of the 1980s, despite the Socialist government’s top-down 
efforts to alter women’s legal and civil status, equality was still nowhere 
near to being achieved, and the old patriarchal assumptions were 
still firmly rooted in Greek society. Legal changes and government 
programmes were like drops in a sea of discrimination. Opportunities 
for wage employment continued to be scarce in almost zero-growth 
conditions, and unemployment was hitting women twice as hard as 
men, especially in the younger age brackets. Those women employed 
outside the home were still situated at the bottom of the occupational 
and salary scale, as a largely unskilled, underemployed and underpaid 
labour force. Women with higher education and skills faced gender 
hierarchies that still concentrated men at the top, especially in the fields 
of science and technology. It was becoming apparent to feminists that 
reforms of a mainly statutory nature, and the few affirmative-action 
government programmes, were only the first step in a long process in 
which only major restructuring could create the conditions for equality 
between women and men. 


Since women’s struggles had for so long been waged at the level of equal 
rights and opportunities, the government’s thorough reformulation of 
laws and policies based on the principle of equality eliminated for a 
while the militant cutting-edge once characteristic of the movement. 
Women’s organizations took a back seat to the government drive for 
equality. Abandoning its vigorous confrontation tactics, the movement 
was now pushing into other areas and levels of activity, as well as 
attempting to expand its grassroots base. Small consciousness-raising 
groups of the ‘autonomous’ kind proliferated ın the cities, going in and 
out of existence according to their more or less temporary goals.’ 
Alongside members’ homes or special meeting-places, women’s book- 
shops served as new centres of information and theoretical development. 
Research and documentation centres, such as the Mediterranean 
Women’s Studies Institute and the Centre for Documentation and Study 
of Women’s Problems, also provided library facilities and an elementary 
information base on the international movement. Women anthropol- 
ogists, sociologists, agronomists, economists, psychologists and political 
scientists opened up new areas to investigation—field work in village 
communities being of particular importance in the Greek context. 
Women’s studies programmes were informally introduced at Salonika 
University by feminist teachers and students, as well as on the island 
” The ‘autonomoas’ movement included such groups se the Anarchofemnust Women’s Group, various 
sclf-help and self-awareness collectrves, the Autonomous Movement of Women, and many others See 
Women’s Agoda, Utopm Publishers, Athens 1986 
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of Spetses through a two-week KEGME summer programme for women 
from the whole Mediterranean region. Distinctive women’s art, film 
and theatre began to make its appearance, and a whole range of 

es circulated in Athens and the provinces—from commercial 
wecklies, through magazines primarily addressed to the membership of 
women’s organizations, to theoretical journals attuned to the latest 
debates of Western feminism.’ 


By the mid-19808 the women’s movement was reopening with new 
fervour the old controversy about abortion, birth control and sexuality, 
declaring women’s basic right to control their own bodies and functions 
as the fundamental goal in the struggle for equality. For years Greek 
feminists had been campaigning for free and legal abortion, as women 
were daily risking their lives and health in the estimated 250,000 to 
300,000 abortions performed on them annually—terminations which, 
though illegal, were widely tolerated ın an Orthodox culture markedly 
different from Mediterranean Catholicism. By the end of 1985 a Bill was 
before Parlament that would leave women free to decide on abortion 
up to the twelfth week of pregnancy or the twenty-forth week in the 
case of fetal abnormality, after which individual cases would be examined 
by a special committee. No restrictions whatever would apply in cases 
of rape or incest, or of danger to the mother’s health. The cost of the 
operation would be covered by the national health insurance scheme. 
In addition, feminists continued to argue for sex and contraceptive 
education in schools, for a nation-wide system of child care, family 
planning and public health, and the provision of strong incentives for 
families having childern. 


Another major issue in the agenda referred to the tenacity of traditional 
values and perceptions of women’s roles, and the stereotypical image 
of women portrayed in the mass media. Women’s organizations were 
pressing for the clean-up to begin with the state-controlled radio and 
television. With regard to the exploitation of the female body ın 
advertising, the government was preparing a Bill that would partly 
meet the demands of women. Feminists were again taking up the issue 
of violence against women, urging that refuges for battered wives 
should be set up in the large cities. For the first tume the government 
itself was taking some steps, as the General Secretariat for Equality 
launched a training programme for professionals involved with battered 
women and drew up plans for a protection centre in Athens. 


It remained obvious that political marginalization was a powerful factor 
in keeping women powerless and perpetuating their inferior social and 
economic status, Trade unions, political parties, parliamentary bodies 
and government itself had a sorry record of failing to integrate women 
not only in executive office but even within their rank and file. The 
Socialist government's move towards some decentralization had ben- 


t Among the major penodicals are: Waenes’s Straggle (published by the League for Women’s Rights), 
Open Wander (LGE), Cantem perar; Woman (OGE), The Ballet (KDG), Næ Herres (YWCA), Weare 
tf Emrepe (Commission of European Coctmuntues), Herth (Selomks Women’s Group), Wawer: 
Whiskers (newsletter of the Greek Housewrves, Adeanders (Women and Film), ‘Oe’ (dulncolonl 
Women’s Liberation Group), Caty of Weme and Hypetss 
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efited a few women who were elected to prefectural or local councils. 
By and large, however, only a few ‘token’ women were to be found in 
central and higher instances, with little power or voice to make a notable 
impact on women’s behalf. In 1985 the Greek Parliament had 1 3 women 
among a total of 300 deputies (8 from PASOK, 3 from New Democracy 
and 2 from the KKE). This marked a significant but very small increase 
since 1956, when two women occupied seats in Parliament. Women 
accounted for 9 out of 55 nomarchs, 4 out of 276 mayors, 22 out of 
§,7§1 community presidents. There were two women presidents of 
public organizations, one minister (of culture and science), three deputy 
ministers (of health and welfare, social security and industry), and 
three heads of general secretariats (health and welfare, Greeks Abroad, 


equality). 


Greek women’s organizations were also seriously engaged in forging 
links of international solidarity, especially with the Third World. 
Through the workshops they organized and the interventions they made 
in Nairobi, Greek feminists had a strong presence at the United Nations 
World Conference on Women in July 1985. International political issues, 
such as the struggle for disarmament and demilitarized zones in the 
Mediterranean and elsewhere, were being actively taken up by feminists, 
who countered male aggression by raising their own voices loud and 
clear: “No to military bases and nuclear weapons in Greecel’; ‘No to 
poverty and starvation in the Third World!’; ‘No to Star Warsl’: ‘Yes 
to Peace, Friendship and Solidarity with all women and peoples of the 
world!’ 


In conclusion, the first years of PASOK government did succeed in 
opening for women a window to reform, which established the frame- 
work through which other changes could occur on the basis of a 
vigorous economy. But it is precisely there that the problem lies—in 
the stagnant, debt-ridden nature of the economy. Feminists all over the 
world are already posing alternative development strategies for the 
benefit of women, men, families and societies as a whole. In this respect, 
they stand in the vanguard of national and international struggles for 
‘teal’ development for all. Moreover, recent interest in women’s studies 
and the critique of traditional knowledge and science 1s helping to 
bring about a conceptual reassessment of work and non-work, power, 
development, and so on—a process that will soon begin to inform and 
empower the Greek women’s movement. At the end of the UN Decade 
of Women, there is an imperative need for a broader feminist alliance 
in Greece, a ‘bloc’ that will be able to accelerate the struggle for an 
alternative development in which ‘people matter’ and to advance its 
own radical vision of a new humanist society. The future of the Greek 
women’s movement itself is wide open. 


Teodor Shanin 


Soviet Theories of Ethnicity: 
The Case of a Missing Term 


All through the twentieth century the significance of ‘ethnicity’ in the 
structuring of social life and in setting patterns of political action has been 
extensive and usually unpredicted. Neither its treatment by 19th-century 
‘rationalists’ as a retrograde piece of barbarism. nor its biological-racial 
explanations by their ‘romantic’ foes stood well the test of further experience. 
Ethnic diversity and nationalist ideologies proved extra-biological, persistent, 
pernicious and inexplicable—a major tool in the arsenal of political dema- 
gogues, a determinant of repression, and a spanner in the works for socialist 
theory and action. The theoretical inadequacies and predictive failures of 
social scientists and political activists, especially on the Left, were a constant 
_cause for disappointment. This was particularly true with regard to the Third 
World, where the analytical meaning of ethnic divisions was as under- 
researched as its significance was major for the prevailing ideologies, collective 
cognitions and political life. Even the debate on such questions was slack. 
To expand these theoretical fields by introducing a different vision rooted in 
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a different political experence, rich in ethnic complexity, should be 
particularly useful. What follows 1s a brief review of the theoretical 
positions adopted in mainstream Soviet studies of ethnic phenomena 
after a major debate in the 1960s. These positions differ substantively 
from those of their West European counterparts, non-Marxist and 
Marxist alike.* 


There are two possible misconceptions one must consider at the outset. 
The first is more general, more direct and less interesting. Contemporary 
social sciences fail to acknowledge the extent of their cultural/linguistic 
insularity. It is often repeated that scholarly research into humans and 
societies has assumed an increasingly global form. Yet, behind the 
humdrum of a hundred-score international conferences stands the fact 
that much of this supposed universalization involves an exercise in 
talking at cross-purposes. People meet and write, words are used and 
seemingly understood, and then, much later, it becomes clear that 
people of different cultural and ideological backgrounds have actually 
understood them differently, often staggeringly so. Such consistent 
misreadings are made worse by the fact that we admit to them much 
less than did mid-19th-century scholars, who had little doubt that the 
‘critical idealist’ philosophy was German—that is, had to be understood 
in relation to the conceptual, political and terminological context of 
contemporary German scholarship—and that, in a sumular sense, political 
economy was Brush, political theory Italian, and so on. When linked, 
as in much of Anglo-Saxon scholarly practice, with linguistic incompet- 
ence and a polite refusal to see the ‘otherness’ of others as anything but 
the sign of self-evident backwardness or a piece of exotica, such 
miscomprehensions rapidly thicken into major blinkers. 


Soviet social sciences have been particularly vulnerable to this dismissive 
attitude on the part of outsiders. There are some good reasons for this. 
The ‘purge’? of the 19308 decimated a generation of Soviet social 
scientists and at times caused whole disciplines to go under (sociology, 
for example, was eradicated lock, stock and barrel for a quarter of a 
century as a ‘bourgeois discipline’). Ideological structuring and censor- 
ship often limited research and favoured smart, pliable and superficial 
men and women who made breath-taking careers as the administrators 
of sciences. The selection of ‘safe’ Soviet representatives for international 
conferences often left their Western counterparts with the impression 
of stolid plodding rather than theoretical élan. Sometimes, the persistent 
Soviet claims to supreme knowledge as a birthright elicited a childish 
reaction on the ‘Western’ side: a belief that since ‘they’ claim to be 
better in all, they must surely be worse on all scores. At other times, 
the scorn has been downright naive or petty, representing the anti- 
Russian xenophobia of old, mixed with half-literate rejection of anything 
labelled as ‘Marxist’ or socialist, all dressed in quasi-objective academic 
garb. The common denominator 1s a refusal to accept that anything 
useful can ever be learned from ‘them’. Such views plainly disregard 
the unevenness of the Soviet social sciences, which, despite considerable 


* This paper was mitally prepared as the introducnon to a discusson of categomes of Soet ethnic 
theory by Yu Bromley and VY Kozlov Both tems will appear m a volume on State and Ideology, 
edited by H Alavi end F Halhday, to be published by Macmillan 
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shortcomings, have performed very well ın certain areas or even out- 
stripped Western research. The journalistic image of Soviet social 
sciences as monolithic, propagandist and ‘totalitarian’, simply and smar- 
tly reproducing what 1s ordered of them by the government, is also a 
piece of misinformation. Conceptual debate was constantly taking place 
in the USSR during the 1960s and 19708, and many of its results were 
far from a foregone conclusion, despite the ideological boundaries 
which could not be breached. This does not mean, of course, that Soviet 
social scientists are cushioned against political pressures and powerful 
institutional controls which harm their research. Far from it. 


The second misconception concermuing the work of Soviet ethnologists 
lies deeper and may throw more light on the subject of this note. The 
West/East differences of political experience are considerable and often 
represent a different ‘angle of vision’. The relevant difference of percep- 
tion begins with common speech. Our social theory is mostly West 
European, and the term ‘nationality’ describes in English and French 
the passport one carries, i.e., the relationship to a specific state. To a 
Russian-speaker, the term satstona? most’, the semantic equivalent of the 
above, has nothing directly to do with a state. One’s ‘belonging’ to a 
state is denoted as citizenship (srazadansteo). The inventory of human 
characteristics on everybody’s passport or other identity papers carries, 
together with citizenship, age, colour of the eyes and so on, the item 
natsional aos? as a specific characteristic inherited from one’s parents 
(sometimes replaced by ‘the language one uses at home’). It is not a 
matter of race—skin colour is not significant in itself, and the aatstoxal #o- 
sť? of an ‘assimilated’ Tatar or of Alexander Pushkin, who clearly 
displayed the genetic features of an Abyssinian ancestor, 1s indisputably 
Russian. Nor is it a question of citizenship—the grandchild of a 
Ukrainian who emigrated to Canada 1s Ukrainian in that sense; a Pole 
who has lived all his or her life in Russia and holds Soviet citizenship 
is still a Pole. The term ‘ethnicity’, as ordinarily used in English speech, 
does not quite catch the full meaning of the concept, for it was developed 
to denote ‘minorities’ who, being mostly unassimilated, presented a 
‘problem’ to ‘the authorities’ as well as to their neighbours and them- 
selves. But it is the #atsonaľ nos? of the Russians which is central to 
collective perceptions in the USSR. 


The lack of a linguistic coin to translate fully into English or French 
the expression satstoxalxost’ is highly significant. Every Russian, layman 
and scholar alike, understands it and treats it as a meaningful, manifest 
and major parameter of social orientation and living. So will a Pole, a 
Latvian, a Czech, a Georgian and usually a German, but not a Frenchman 
or a Briton, while the Yankee and some others will be ambivalent on 
that score. People in the Middle East or India belong to the ‘East’ in 
this common perception, but their scholarly language has been shaped 
mainly by ‘Western’ social science. The ‘case of the missing term’ is a 
good way to delimit a dimension of consistent mutual miscomprehen- 
sion but also to ‘open up’ a set of major analytical problems. In what 
follows we shall use the word ‘ethnicity’ to designate satstonal ost’, 
remembering the particular ‘Eastern’ way ın which it will be used. 


Western Perceptions 


For a century and more, a fundamental “West European’/‘East Europe- 
an’ division in theoretical approach has followed and developed the 
differences of perception reflected in common speech. Throughout the 
world many would agree with the testimony of the greatest Catalan 
historian, Pierre Vilar, that ‘in the relationship between my own life 
and history, national problems seem to overwhelm all others’.! (The 
word ‘national’ has evidently been used in the sense of satsiona? nost — 
the one way to grasp more clearly the position of the Catalans within 
Spain.) But there is a wide variation in the questions that follow from 
this judgment, as well as ın the answers and theoretical constructs. More 
specifically, the “West European’/‘East European’ diversity of concepts 
and experience represents differences of theoretical texture, of questions 
posed, of empirical data collected or selected, and of conclusions drawn. 
We shall look at these differences and then consider what the Western- 
trained social scientist or layman of today can learn from contemporary 
Soviet analyses of ethnic processes. 


Western Europe’s predominant attitude to ethnic phenomena has been 
polarized between consistently nationalist analysis related to right-wing 
politics, and the liberal-socialist view. The first treated ethnic entities 
as essentially racial, ahistorical units which could never transform, or 
be integrated into, a more comprehensive whole. An individual’s loyalty 
to the nation was treated as the ultumate norm. Any doubts as to its 
ultumate nature were written off as either utopianism or treason. The 
rationalist mainstream of the social sciences was decisively influenced 
by a contrary approach for which the issue was not one of nations but 
of nationalisms—that is to say, of demands for the creation or legitima- 
tion of a sovereign state of a definite ethnic group. There was a 
secondary question of self-identification, which closely followed the 
answer to the first. In this line of thought nationalism is not the result 
of the existence of nations; it ts the nations themselves which are 
constructed by nationalist movements from a mixed bag of available 
materials, religious, linguistic and racial, plus the actuality of divisions 
between states.? Any search for objective criteria of nationhood, singly 
or in combination, must necessarily break down.? In particular, to quote 
a major theorist, of ‘the two especially promising candidates for the 
construction of a theory of nationality: will [to establish 2 “‘nation- 
state’ —T.S.] and culture ... neither is remotely adequate.’4 The 
realistic way is to redefine the issue and to relativize it. In particular 
one cannot trust nationalist theorists because their romantic outlook 
mythologizes a-historical mages and unchanging structures. Such myths 
are very dangerous in the eyes of the rationalist tradition in which the 
social sciences as well as the liberalism and socialism of Western Europe 
have been rooted. After all, they climaxed with those racists who, 


1 Vilar, “On Nations and Nationalism’, Aderscact Perspectmes, 1979, No. 5, pp 21-22 

2 The most impressive recent discussions of the matter (which differ in analyes but correspond in 
fundamental Westem-ranionahst approach to its subject matter) have come from E Hobsbawm, ‘Some 
Reflections on Nationalism’ snd E Gellner, Natas ead Netwaaltce, Oxford 1983 

3 Hobsbawm, p. 137 

4 Gellner, p 53 
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believing ın immutable biological divisions, tried with Hitler’s gas- 
chambers to keep such human divisions ‘pure’. 


The traditions of rationalism and the West European social sciences 
also basically agreed about why and when nationalism began the task 
of nation-building. This 1s seen as resulting from the spread of industrial 
capitalism through the world, with its corollaries like the destruction 
of ‘traditional’ rural society, the rise ın social and territorial mobility, 
mass education and urbanization, the development of a national market 
and mass society. The decisive determinants of the rise of acute ethnic 
self-identification and demands for sovereignty were thus: (a) the class 
interest of the bourgeoisie in the establishment of a nationally defined 
sphere of market relations, political order and legal homogeneity; (b) 
the collapse of the social structure and ‘niches’ of old and, as a result, 
the need to confront, understand and handle ideologically, on personal 
as well as interpersonal levels, the disruptions brought by capitalist 
modernization and industrialization; (c) the growing significance of 
communication and therefore of a ‘national’ language, with its education 
systems and hierarchies of clerks; and (d) the legitimation, via ‘civic 
religions’, of the modern state. Nationalism, in this view, is ‘false 
consciousness’—a combined reflection of all of the above, or some of 
them. But the word ‘false’ must be qualified. What underlies it 1s real 
enough in social terms, without, however, being pomarily ‘ethnic’. 


It goes without saying that much scope is left for specific analysis in 
this vein. The first major division concerns the decisive element assumed 
to shape nationalism and the attitude to it. One influential view, held 
especially by orthodox Marzists at the turn of the 19th century, was 
that the creation of national markets governed other determinants of 
nation-building,’ which should thus be historically correlated with 
the advance of the commercial bourgeoisie. A necessary decline of 
nationalism with the establishment of a global economy was therefore 
confidently predicted, and when this did not happen, the whole interpret- 
ation was thrown into disarray. Subsequent alternatives or amendments 
mainly stressed the power of the modern state to generate and manipu- 
late ideologies which serve it. But a more radical rethinking of the 
capitalism /nationalism/ethnic-consciousness sequence has focused on the 
‘uneven development’ of global society. Particularly ın the ‘developing 
societies’, an underprivileged position in the world gives rise to necess- 
arily defensive postures against the threat of being ‘swamped’ by the 
dominant international powers. The major fields where such struggles 
can be fought with some chance of success are those of the state 
apparatus, language, communication and consciousness. The principal 
stratum with a direct interest in establishing a nationalist creed and 
administration is the local ‘intelligentsia’, Western-educated and closely 
linked with the leadership of various liberation movements and with 
the elites of the newly created states.® 


The second divergence among scholars and political activists trained 





5 Ths new was promoted in parncular by Kari Kautsky 
_ © Stressed expectally in E Gellner, Thought asd Changs, Loadon 1964, ch 7 and adopted in Marxist 
terminology by T Naim, ‘Macnem and the Modern Janus’, New Left Ræ 94, 1975 
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by West European rationalism concerns their attitude to the phenom- 
enon of nationalism/nation-building. On the one hand, they have under- 
stood the dangers of nationalistic belief, perceiving its capacity to 
mobilize masses of the population against the essential tenets of liberal- 
ism or socialism and against social groups which hold them dear. On 
the other hand, nationalist demands have served as a powerful unifying 
force of movements of liberation—that is, of popular struggles against 
foreign and local oppressors. A united front of the whole naton, 
mobilized ‘to transform itself and to fight off external forces, was the 
main form in which radical soctal changes took place, often of utmost 
benefit in the eyes of those who call for freedom, equality and fraternity. 
Not surprisingly, the diversity of conclusions ranged from those which 
assumed the essentially beneficial character of nationalist movements to 
those which held them to be a mystification barring any solid advance 
of liberal and socialist principles. ‘In between’ stood those who regarded 
the nationalist struggle as a ‘stage’ which, once accomplished, should 
be succeeded by a struggle for the equality of all humans as humans. 


The Other Viewpoint 


Contemporary Soviet analysis of ethnicity has been consistently different 
from that which we have described. It has followed the alternative 
tradition of thought developed in Eastern and Central Europe, mostly 
within the Russian and Austro-Hungarian Empires at the turn of the 
nineteenth century. Its starting point is not the issue of nationalism and 
its extra-cthnic causes but that of ethnic entities treated as real and 
primal phenomena and social determinations (not just as eptphenomena 
of the economy or the state), Although ethnicity is to them neither 
eternal nor genetic—racialism and ahistoricity being consistently 
rejected—ethnic particularity 1s ‘socially real’ and not a mystified 
expression or reflection of ‘something else’. At the beginning of the 
century, this ‘national problem’ was debated with particular heat and 
considerable analytical sophistication by the Russian, Austrian, Polish, 
German and Jewish organizations affiliated to the Second International. 
The multi-ethnic or, as they called it, ‘multinational’ composition of 
the European empires of the day, the ethnic repressions and restrictions, 
the division of Poles, Ukrainians and Jews among different states made 
imperative certain programmatic decisions. Theorists and parties of the 
all-European Second International adopted a wide range of positions, 
front the substantively ‘Western’ view of Karl Kautsky to Otto Bauer’s 
emphasis on the autonomously ethnic dimension of culture. Some other 
highly original suggestions were also made within the Marxist idiom, 
such as B. Borochov’s attempt to relate #atsonal ost’ to the ‘forces of 
production’ while defining social classes in terms of the ‘relations of 
production’.” 


The political conclusions differed even more dramatically: while Rosa 
Luxemburg capped Kautsky’s line of analysis by combating the creation 
of states along ethnic lines as a bourgeois charade, Bauer demanded 
cultural autonomy for separate linguistic-ethnic nations within each state 
(and, as a step in this direction and toward socialism, the organization of 





7B Borochov, Nesrmedico end the Class Stragple, Westport 1973 
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the Austrian Social Democratic Party into ethnically defined Social 
Democracies, closely allied within a confederate party). In the Russian 
Empire the position of the Bund was fairly similar to that of Bauer, but 
the Georgian, Polish and Latvian SDs followed the views of Luxemburg. 
Lenin refused to be drawn into the debate about the nature of ethnicity. 
His political strategy was somewhere ‘in between’: there should be one 
party of the working class in each territorial state, but it should support 
progressive nationalisms and give particular attention to the suppressed 
‘nations’ while absolutely rejecting the repressive nationalism of the 
Russian or other ruling nations. Stalin’s article “Marxism and the 
National Problem’, eclectically adding up Kautsky and Bauer into four 
objective characteristics of a nation, became part of a doctrine, and later 
canonization made his formula obligatory on pain of excommunication.’ 
In the 19308 to 19508, when Russian nationalism was enjoying a 
new field-day, debate on such matters completely ceased in the USSR. 
Simultaneously, a wave of Nazi-type nationalism was destroying the 
intellectual centres of social democracy and liberalism in Central Europe 
and causing their particular variants of analysis to disappear. 


Things only began to change in the USSR with the onset of the post- 
Stalin thaw. Throughout the 1960s and 19708, and not without a 
considerable measure of disagreement and debate, Soviet ethnologists 
recovered the full problematic of the ‘Eastern’ line of analysis. They 
also moved forward from the positions and ‘philosophical’ tendencies 
of the beginning of the century. The postulation of a social reality and 
causality defined by satsional nos?’ was retained, but the characterization 
of ethnic phenomena changed considerably and received important 
empirical grounding. Its significance was enhanced by the adoption of 
the concept ‘efwos’ as the differentia specifica of ethnology as a discipline. 
The phenomenon in question was reclassified in such a way as to include 
explicitly not only nations under capitalism or socialism, but ethnic 
(natsional sys) structures and periods much broader in scope, historically 
and analytically. The conceptual core of ethnicity was increasingly seen 
as self-reproducing cultural patterns linked to self-idenuty, significantly 
autonomous from the forces and relations of production. The institute 
of ethnography of the Soviet Academy of Sciences, and its senior fellows 
such as Tokarev, Bromley, Kozlov, Arutyunov, Olderogge, played a 
major role in this conceptual re-tooling which climaxed with the defi- 
nition of ethnology/ethnography as a scholarly discipline whose subject- 
matter was ethnic phenomens. 


In an interesting development L. Gumilev of Leningrad, Russia’s 
leading expert on the history of Turkic nomadic people, has approached 
this issue in a different and still more radical way. In his view, human 
society should be analysed simultaneously in two separate dimensions 
of collective being: the production of material goods, and the physical 
environment in its broadest sense. The first is explored by the social 
sciences, with political economy as its core. The second should be 
explored by a natural science, namely ethno-geography, and is for the 
most part expressed in ethnogenesis, which links societal processes, 





t V. Lenin, ‘Catical Remarks on the National Question’, Collected Werks, Moscow 1976, vol 10 
J Silm, Marcie and the Natmmal Preble, New York 1942 
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primary environments and personality/leadership patterns (pasionaria). 
Gumulev has gone on to develop a general theory of ethnic phenomena 
along those lines. 


Returning to the mainstream of Soviet ethnological theory, we must 
first ask what further illumination it can offer. The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating. What are the questions, if any, which are being posed 
anewr What type of evidence can be and is being gathered as a result 
of such an approach? What type of analysis has been followed, and in 
which way have its conclusions been different? Only the briefest 
possible comment 1s attempted, a pointer to major issues of which each 
needs further elaboration. 


The delimitation of ethnicity in terms of self-reproducing collectivities 
bound by a distinctive culture and self-identification, as well as their 
treatment as a primary topic and not as a reflected or subsidiary issue, 
have placed specific ethnic processes at the centre of Soviet scholarly 
attention. Ethnogenesis—that 1s, the initial establishment of ethnic 
groupings—has come to be studied with close, systematic attention. 
There has been a conscious rejection of the ‘great historical divide’ 
postulated by mainstream ‘Western’ scholarship, according to which 
the ‘national problem’ begins with commercial capitalism or ‘modern’ 
statehood while its earlier forms are assigned to a murky past or ‘defined 
out’ as heterogeneous materials from which real nations are to be 
built. Instead, ethno-history and ethnic entities which cross-cut different 
epochs (and ‘modes of production’) have been adopted as a major 
analytical dimension. The specific impact of different forms of political 
economy has been built into it through a sophisticated system of sub- 
categories and specifications. But the extensive changes on the ethnic 
map of the pre-capitalist world have been grasped as highly significant 
for the understanding of past and present human history. General 
history is specifically analysed for ethnic causalities and processes, and 
the results are made avaslable for comparative consideration of various 
societies and social histories.1° 


To exemplify, one could look at the slow ethnic crystallization of the 
proto-Manchur or Chzbær Chyben after the sixth century A.D. The many 
stages of this process included the complex patterns of unification and 
de-assimilation of their different groups (the ‘free tribesmen’ and those 
subjected by the Lao), the ‘wars of liberation’ against the Lao Empire, 
the formalization of common language through the development of a 
separate script in the twelfth century, and the establishment of the 
Manchu Empire in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The state 
of the Manchus was then destroyed by the Mongols. But a Manchur 
ethnic identity persisted, and the new Manchurian state formed in 1616 
went on to incorporate most of China (called Tsin, in direct reference 
to the initial name of the tribal confederation of the Chzhur Chzhen), 
before entering into decline and ethnic disintegration. The ethnic history 
of the Manchus was consequently assumed to have played a major 
political role through a millennium, mght up to the beginning of the 
= a 


© LN Gumiley, Etmgaer s besfrs garh, Leningrad 1979, vols 1, 2 and 3 for a fall summation of 
the author's views 
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twentieth century. A second interesting example of such research would 
be the study of the Amhars’ development from a professional caste of 
warriors into the dominant ethnos of Ethiopia, in a political and cultural 
process which included the establishment of a language.!! 


‘History of the Present’ 


The treatment of ‘ethnicity’ as ‘history of the present’ has led to a 
variety of empirical studies focusing on social structures of consistency 
as well as fluidity in the USSR—for instance, of the family and inter- 
family ethnic socialization. The consolidation through which ethnic 
groups clarify their frontiers, and the assimilation ın which such frontiers 
disappear, have been investigated in terms of the social institutions and 
processes which sustain them. Thus, extensive research into intermar- 
riage has established its quantitative and qualitative correlation with 
other ethnic processes, and analysed the differential impact of limited 
and extensive rates of intermarriage—say, ten per cent and twenty-five 
per cent, respectively—on the stability or assimilation of ethnic groups. 
The choice of ethnicity by children of mixed marriages has been shown 
to be indicative of ethnic patterns (e.g., the fact that nine-tenths of the 
children of Chuvash/Russian marriages, but only one-tenth of children 
of Turkman/Russian marriages, see themselves as Russian). Bilinguality 
(dyxyaxichis)—that is, the use of two languages by ethnic groups sharing 
the same territory, and especially of Russian by non-Russians—has also 
been widely studied, as has the wish to congregate socially and to work 
within the same working place with members of other setstomal wosti. 
Various correlates of ethnicity have been looked at comparatively and 
relevant causalities and results considered—for example, differential 
rates of urbanization, professional choice, geographical mobility, 
advanced education, and so on.!? The long-term impact of the growth 
of different ethnic groups on the future parameters of Soviet society 
has been the object of especially active research and debate. 


Such temporal consideration of ethnic consistencies and causalities 
might ın fact offer a broader and more interesting context to the study 
of ‘ethnic minorities’ undertaken elsewhere. Moreover, this analytic 
framework may prove useful to researchers who are studying not only 
assimilation but also ethnic crystallization, not only ‘minorities’ but also 
ethnic characteristics of the ‘majorities’ and of ethnic groupings which 
live side by side within one state. Soviet ethnologists have in fact been 
producing an extensive and well-informed literature concerning the 
ethnic nature of countries outside the USSR, especially in the Third 
World. Its quality has been defined not only by the capacities of 
individual scholars or the empirical data gathered by Soviet scholars, but 
also by a different approach opened up by a particular conceptualization. 


Studies of ethnic processes in the USSR have introduced an important 





11 Examples taken from M.V Worob’ev, ‘Emos v srecse veka’, Dokisd geagrapfichehage obchchestea SSSR 
(Ethoography No 3), Lenmgrad 1967, and the work of S Chernetsov in Etmacheshapa istorya Afrika, 
Moscow 1977 (which also carned the relevant studies by D Olderogge, N Girenko snd V Matveev) 
1 E g, Senais ; netsenaine, Moscow 1972; Sev’rememype emcherhee pretesy y stir, Moscow 1975, M 
Kulshenko, Oconee sapr arlenrps symchentpa wal ssonalapleh otwechenc: y srr, Moscow 1975 
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dimension of social analysis, with conclusions new and often surprising 
to the scholarly community. They have also been relevant to policy- 
making and interesting to the public opinion of the USSR, as the record 
of debate and publication cleafly shows. In the contemporary world, 
where state planning has a powerful impact, analysis of the future plays 
a directly political role in the way the future 1s shaped. Ethno-history 
and projections for the future—involving judgments, for example, 
about the ‘disappearance of nations’, often regarded as imminent in the 
19z08—are of major significance here. Will the next stage of Soviet 
society (and, by implication, of other multi-ethnic societies in the world) 
be one of disappearance of ‘ethnic’ diversity, or, to the contrary, one 
of flourishing ethnic distinctiveness? Or will it be a complex pattern 
of both? Each of these views has recently been argued within Soviet 
scholarship and the popular press and can be understood only in relation 
to the conceptual framework and terminology adopted. Each of these 
possibilities also spells different political conclusions and futures, 
especially in regions of high ethnic complexity, of which the USSR is a 
prime example. The political importance of these issues was demon- 
strated by a 1982 conference of party leaders and professional ethnol- 
ogists, where some of the views were as sophisticated as they were 
controversial. Andropov’s declaration then that ‘national distinctions 
... Will exist for a long time, much longer than class distinction’, 
and his call for a ‘well thought-out, scientifically substantiated policy 
concerning satstesa? sost’’'4 were a strong confirmation of this trend. 


We could proceed further with the various questions of political cog- 
nition, ideology and strategy opened up for debate and empirical 
investigation by Soviet ethnologists. But by now the point is made. 
Contemporary Soviet studies of ethnic processes are och in content, 
and their very difference in approach from the main ‘Western’ analytical 
tradition may offer considerable illuminations. Soviet ethnographic 
research of the last two decades has opened new and important vistas 
of thought and research which are still only faintly understood outside 
the USSR. This work proceeds to advance further, empincally as well 
as analytically, and bears considerable political consequences. To become 
party to ıt and to judge its uses, one must first understand the conceptual 
language and the assumptions and questions which underlie it. 





D Setna? mapa pelrtsha 1 saioan? gp einechearya, Moscow 1981 (proceedings of the Riga conference, 18- 
30 June, 1982) 
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review 
Terry Eagleton 


The Poetry of Radical Republicanism 


Few books can have stirred up such controversy even before falling 
from the press than this anthology.* It became apparent before publi- 
cation that Tom Paulin’s editor at Faber, a media~-hyped poet whose 
ignorance of political affairs would shame a Martian, was deeply out of 
sympathy with his author’s predilecuons. The quarrel displaced itself 
metonymically onto the apparently innocent question of the poet 
Geoffrey Hill’s metrical soundness; but since the Anglican traditionalist 
Hill is the very benchmark of poetic-ideological orthodoxy in Britain, 
this conflict was about as politically innocuous as wrangling over 
whether the Archbishop of Canterbury drops his aitches. All that can 
now be said, in retrospect, 1s that 1f the metropolitan literary bourgeoisie 
wished to produce a suitably gutless anthology of political poetry, it 
should not have hired a radical Northern Irish republican to do it for 


them. 


The relentless pillorying of Paulin’s collection has continued in the 
reviews. It is interesting to see, for example, that ıt 18 still not safe to 
attack T.S. Eliot. John Bayley, a critic who has devoted a lifetime’s 
sweetly reasonable labour to the violent depoliticization of literature, 
professed himself astonished by Paulin’s contention that poetry and 
politics have been ‘separated by the thickest and most enduring of 
partitions’, and to prove his liberalism went on to deny that Spenser, 
Milton and Marvell are in any sense political poets. Peter Ackroyd in 
the Times declared his admiration for any poet who could write on both 
sides of a controversy, pronouncing that a poet will entertain “almost 
any belief to achieve the felicitous state of ‘significant form’. Ackroyd 
presumably enjoys a good deal of lesbian separatist poetry in his spare 
time, serenely indifferent to the beliefs its authors appear to advance. 
Perhaps he also believes, as a good liberal, that a poet ought also sot 
to be capable of woting on both sides of a controversy. The Fisesczal 
Times reviewer wondered why Tennyson’s Charge of the Light Brigade 
had been excluded, since it ‘does have a touch of politics’. The Sanday 
Times festooned its befuddled review with a cartoon strip of Hitler 
spouting Wordsworth’s daffodils poem, to point up the rumness of the 





* Tom Panlin, ed , The Faber Book of Pedstsca! Verse, Faber & Faber, £995 
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whole enterprise. Bereft of intellectual argument, its reviewer lapsed 
rapidly into reach-me-down racism: ‘Paulin’s is a very Insh mind: 
intelligent, mercurial, explosive and impatient.’ Have the Special Branch 
investigated the connection between the appearance of this book and 
the Brighton bombing? Are we altogether prudent in allowing these 
feckless versifying Micks to come over here, moving into our antholog- 
ies and living off our poetry? Fatuous, philistine, malicious and bemused 
by turns, the reviews confirmed every syllable of Paulin’s introductory 
assault on the ‘aristocratic, hierarchical, conservative tradition which 
Arnold and T.S. Elot have floated as the major cultural hegemony in 
these islands’. He will now know well enough, if he did not before, 
how that courteous, ceremonial, spiritually contemplative hegemony 
responds when under pressure—how, in Jimmy Porter’s words, they 
will kick you ın the crotch as you are handing your hat to the maid. 


The suppressed tradition of British poetry which Paulin seeks to retrieve 
in his volume, against the reactionary monarchism of Eliot and PN 
Revisw, is the ‘prophetic’ protestant republican heritage of Spenser, 
Milton, Marvell, Bunyan, Burns, Blake, the younger Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Arthur Clough, Macdiarmid and the early Auden. Paulin himself 
18 a contemporary inheritor of that radical history: by some historical 
accident or oversight he was born in Leeds, but his true home city, 
Belfast, witnessed the establishment of the first society of the revolution- 
ary republican United Irishmen in the late eighteenth century, and his 
native territory of Ulster was the bulwark of enlightened, tolerationist 
free thought in that period. Paulin is an Irish republican because he is a 
Northern protestant, not despite it. He has gained some notoriety of 
late for his scornful dismissal of radical literary theory; but this abrasive 
Opposition to theory is essentially an impatience with what he has taken 
to be the masochistic self-indulgence of an imperial nation in decline, 
a jaded liberalism guiltily deconstructing the cultural canon which once 
made it great. I think he 1s wrong about this, though I could think of 
no better reason for opposing contemporary cultural theory. Paulin’s 
swingeing criticisms of that discourse are considerably more shrewd 
and politically honourable than those of the unsavoury company with 
whom, because of this misplaced polemic, he has found himself unhap- 
pily consorting. 


Paulin 1s on the whole nght to claim that the radical republican tradition 
has been marginalized tn English letters, and his anthology is a brave, 
if slightly hamfisted, attempt to redeem it. It has been argued previously 
in the pages of this journal that the endemic weakness of libertarian 
republican thought in Britain has had grievously impoverishing effects 
On a native socialism; the deferential traditionalism of British labour 
can be in part accounted for by the relative absence of this brisker, 
iconoclastic, internationalist heritage. There is, however, a serious 
problem about this tradition from a literary viewpoint, which Paulin 
does not really confront. This can be expressed simply by saying that 
it is not a lineage which easily lends itself to poetry, in the dominant 
ideological meanings of that term. The clear bold light of republican 
rationalism, and the intimate affective depths of the poetic, have been 
constructed by the dominant culture as directly antithetical; and it is 
here, not just in the repressing or re-writing of this or that radical poet, 
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that the true difficulty lies. Tom Paine’s plain-minded sneers at Burke’s 
extravagantly metaphorical diction is a telling symptom of this situation. 
The truth is that, from the late eighteenth century onwards, the aesthetic 
tn Britain was captured by the political nght. From Burke and Coleridge 
to Arnold and Eliot, British society has witnessed a full-blooded aesthet- 
icization of the political, one of whose lethal termini in Europe, as 
Walter Benjamin was to remark, would be the grotesque imagistic 
panoply of fascism. Self-referential ‘free play’, society as expressive or 
organic totality, the intuitive ideological certainties of the imagination, 
history as spontaneous growth impervious to rational analysis, the 
priority of local affections and unarguable allegiances, the intimidatory 
majesty of the sublime, the rich self-evidence of the immediate sensation: 
in all of these forms, the aesthetic served to sunder the links between 
experience and rational critique, constructing in the ideology of the 
symbol a model of truth, cognition and relationship which could then 
be imported into political society as such. In the epoch of the United 
Irishmen, it is Kant above all who will re-invent the aesthetic in his 
third Critigae as the imaginary resolution of thought and feeling, truth 
and freedom, necessity and originality, particular and universal, sensuous 
and abstract, individual and totality. At the turn of the nineteenth 
century, the aesthetic in its distinctively modern sense 18 invented a8, 
among other things, a powerful bourgeois riposte to revolutionary 
republican internationalism. 


This is not to deny that the same Romantic aesthetics can take quite 
other political paths. If there is a grim narrative to be recounted from 
Edmund Burke to Roger Scruton, there 1s a more hopeful aesthetic tale 
to be told from Schiller to Marcuse. Today, the work of Jacques Derrida 
stands uneasily and ambiguously on the cusp of these divided lineages. 
Nor would one wish to license that now fashionable brand of left 
utilitarianism which, confronted with the cnppling heritage of Burke 
and Kant, airily rejects the ‘aesthetic’ for the ‘political’—a move which 
comes down to claiming that ıt really does not matter that one’s play 
or novel was boring as long as it was politically correct. One can 
imagine Brecht’s impatience with such banal distinctions between the 
affective impact of a work and its capacity for political transformation. 
The ‘aesthetic’, like the ‘human’, is a category to be politically recon- 
structed, not a feeble piece of mystification to be cheerfully surrendered 
to the political enemy. 


Tom Paulin writes a little defensively ın his introduction that “the 
puritan imagination is altogether more complex than its opponents 
suppose—its essential libertarianism can be ironic, playful, dedicated to 
the pmmal lushness of a new beginning, as well as paranoid, self- 
righteous, aggressive and intransigently committed.’ That the puritan 
imagination is indeed more than paranoid self-righteousness is evident 
enough in Paulin’s own poetry; but what one can observe there too is 
a notable tension between the virtues of rationalist republicanism (‘ctvic’ 
and ‘civil’ are key epithets in Paulin’s work), and a more dense, inward, 
organic sensuousness which 1s really more indebted to the conservative 
English tradition from Shakespeare to Hopkins and Hardy. In “The 
Book of Juniper’, the juniper tree has a ‘green springy resistance’ which 
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comes, in the moving, generous concluding lines of the poem, to 
symbolize and foreshadow a transformed, emancipated Ireland: 


On this coast 

it 18 the only 

tree of freedom 

to be found, 

and I imagine 

that a swelling army is marching 
from Memory Harbour and Killala 
carrying branches 

of green juniper. 


Consider 

the gothic zigzags 

and bosk formations 

that square to meet 

the green tide naing 
through Mayo and Antam, 


now dream 

of that sweet 

equal republic 

where the juniper 

talks to the oak, 

the thistle, 

the bandaged elm, 

and the jolly jolly chestnut. 


In these beautiful lines, the juniper bears the virtues of civic grace, 
social plurality and political tolerance; yet elsewhere in the poem ıt also 
figures as a rich, intimate symbol of inarticulable taste, touch and smell, 
a humbly persistent organic fruitfulness which requires from the poet 
the lush, delicate precision of a different linguistic register: 


Its meek astringency 1s distilled 
into perfume and medicines, 
1t matches venison 

as the sour gooseberry 

cuts the oily mackerel. 
Spiky, glaucous, 

its branches fan out 

like the wind’s shadow 

on long grass, 

then melt back 

and go to ground 

where swart choughs 

open their red beaks, 
stinging the air 


with stony voices. 


The translucent light of republican reasonableness, and the creaturely 
thickness of material process, consort within the same stanzas, but are 
not easily blended; Paulin the plain-minded iconoclast of fancy French 
theorizing 1s not wholly at one with Paulia the fine Insh poet. 
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In a poem in his volume North, “Hercules and Antaeus’, the Northern 
Irish Catholic Seamus Heaney maps a conflict which the Irish critic 
Seamus Deane, in an interview with Heaney, formulates as one between 
the ‘balanced rational light’ (Hercules) and the ‘pieties of illiterate 
fidelity’ (Antaeus).! Deane, now professor of English at University 
College, Dublin, but himself of Derry Catholic stock, upbraids a North- 
ern Insh poetry in which ‘the rational wins out too strong’; such poetry, 
Deane argues, is nourished by the soil of ‘atavistic’ pieties and allegiances 
not easily accessible to ‘enlightened’ analysis, passions and enmities 
which cannot simply be lifted free into the clear light of day by a 
detached rationalist—humanist intelligence. It is rather in some difficult 
dialogue between these dimensions that an authentic poetry will be 
generated. Heaney, whose own poetry 18 rife with such ‘atavistic’ pieties, 
concurs with this judgement, but moves swiftly to defend the force of 
rational humanism: ‘If we lose that we lose everything too, don’t wer’ 
Deane responds by claiming that the reactionary Unionist discourse of 
a Conor Cruise O’Brien ‘serves to give a rational clarity to the Northern 
position which is untrue to the reality’. O’Brien’s 1s a specifically 
bourgeois humanism, briskly dispelling those ‘atavistic’ Irish impulses 
which are at once brutal and life-giving. 


In such a dialogue, the strands of ‘aesthetic’ and ‘political’ argument 
are no longer separable. What worries Deane is 2 disinterested Arnoldian 
intelligence which has repressed the very a-rational impulses which 
nurture it; and this particular argument, about local poetry and politics, 
thus immediately takes up its place in that wider European contention 
of our time between an Enlightenment rationality in some ways gravely 
compromised, and an alternative style of cognition which would seem 
to be no more than the reflex of power and desire. Paulin, one might 
claim, enacts this debate in his poetry but—partly because of his 
suspicion of theory—is too little open to it in argument. He seems 
strangely unaware of the limits of Enlightenment rationality, too little 
conscious of the blinding, imperious dazzle of that emancipatory light. 
Just as feminist political poetry finds no place in his anthology, so what 
we might broadly call the feminist and deconstructive critique of a self- 
identical Reason which has brutally expelled the body finds no place in 
his arguments. 


In the context of Ireland, however, the recovery of republican enlighten- 
ment has a particular force. For one of the many tragedies of Ireland 
is that, throughout the nineteenth century, the radical free-thinking 
republicanism to which Paulin claims allegiance was gradually displaced, 
after the failed insurrection of 1798, by a Romantic Irish nationalism of 
a familiarly ‘aesthetic’ kind. The key figure here, once more, is the Irish 
aesthetician Edmund Burke. From Thomas Moore and the first Celtic 
Revival to the Young Ireland of James Clarence Mangan and Thomas 
Davis, and onward to the second Celtic Revival of W.B. Yeats and 
Padraic Pearse, Burke’s Romantic-conservative organicism becomes, 
ironically, both a sentimental entry-point into cultural nationalism for 
the very Ascendency class which clung so tenaciously to the Union, 





1 Unhappy and at Home’, The Cram Bag Book of Iri Studs, cd M P Hederman md R Keamcy, 
Blackwater Press, Dublin 1982, pp 66—71 
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and a distorted medium for radical republican politics. Gaelic antiquarian- 
ism, “essential Irishness’ and myths of racial purity give birth to a deeply 
parochial, inbred, patriarchal brand of Irish nationalism, one still much 
in evidence today. The strains of internationalist republicanism are not 
entirely erased, as in the continuing significance of republican France 
and America to, for example, the Irish Republican Brotherhood; but 
there is no doubt that a ‘rational’ politics 1s gradually confiscated by 
the acstheticizing imagination, one more likely to regard socialism as a 
species of upstart Utilitarianism than as a political ally. On the other 
side of the political fence, Ulster republicanism was overtaken by a 
grotesque travesty of its own libertarian independence: a bigoted, 
pathological Orange protestantism. 


The unstable relations within a single poem like “The Book of Juniper’ 
between conscious politics and certain less articulable loyalties, relations 
ambiguously focused in the symbol of the juniper tree itself, then 
become allegorical of the tragic politics of Ireland itself. How is a 
‘rational’ politics to refuse mere Olympian disengagement, to lift itself 
clear of the ‘atavistic’ without simple suppression and denial, to work 
a painful path through that political undergrowth and yet to emerge 
somewhere on the other sider This, among other things, 1s a more 
general question of the role of myth in revolutionary movements. It 1s 
understandable that modern Irish intellectuals like Richard Kearney, in 
his pamphlet Myth and Motherland, should seek to establish a clear cool 
distance between themselves and the mythologies of ritual martyrdom 
which, sometimes unreflectively, have fuelled the Irish nationalist imagin- 
ation; but Kearney’s tone is not entirely free of civilized Arnoldian 
detachment, and he has too little taken the pressure of, for example, 
Walter Benjamin’s concern with the life-giving political image.? 


The great puritan revolutionary John Milton might be said to be Tom 
Paulin’s poetic hero, and receives generous space in this collection. But 
if Paradise Lost is such a fascinating text, it is so in part because of the 
fissures and contortions occasioned by a rational republican humanism 
still seeking to project itself in epical, baroque, mythological terms. 
After Milton, as the poetic is progressively confiscated by the political 
right, such radical republicanism 1s more likely to lend itself to the tract 
and treatise, as in the pungent yet anaemic discourse of the Rights of 
Maa. Only an occasional writer such as William Hazlitt, with his 
magnificent combination of libertarian politics and finely nuanced sensibi- 
lity, will offer to challenge this disabling duality. The greatest Victorian 
poet, as Paulin recognizes in his volume, 1s without doubt Arthur Hugh 
Clough—‘Citizen’ Clough as he was contemptuously known to his 
Oxford colleagues for his support of French republicanism. Clough’s 
work scandalously estranges and disfigures the conventionally poetic, 
reviving the lucid, discursive, dialectical qualities of Enlightenment 
prose. It is for this reason that, given the hegemony of a certain aesthetic 
ideology in Britain, he is at once the major Victorian poet and one of 
the least read. And it is here too that both the challenge and the difficulty 
of Paulin’s tmely anthology can be discerned. 





2 Richard Kearney, Apih ond Adetheriand, Field Day pamphlet no 5, Derry 1984. 
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. 
The rise of a new mass resistance to the apartheid regime has thrust 
this outpost of settler colonialism to the centre of world politics. For 
several years the rulers of South Africa were encouraged by Washington 
to believe that an indefinite prospect of cosmetic reforms would suffice 
to stabilize their international relations, while leaving essentially 
untouched a system built upon social marginalization and political 
disenfranchisement of a superexploited black population. Confidence 
in this solution has now been shaken to its foundations, as Pretoria falls 
back on xenophobia and police repression to mask its loss of direction. 

et neither of the consistent options open to it—a fully fledged laager- 
state or a project of bourgeois-democratic ‘modernization’—could be 
carried through without opening up violent tensions at the heart of the 
white establishment that would threaten to ignite a frontal popular 
assault on the racist republic. Similar fears haunt the capitals of the 
West, which are no longer able to practise open collusion but shrink 
from effective measures to hasten the collapse of National Party rule. 
The stakes in South Africa are indeed high—above all for the millions 
suffering the daily violence and humiliation of apartheid. More gener- 
ally, the country’s economic strength could become a major source of 
vitality for the continent as a whole, while the weight of its working 
class could provide an invaluable support for radical movements in 
Africa and beyond. 


In this issue John Saul focuses on the powerful resurgence of the African 
National Congress, one of the oldest modern liberation movements. 
Independent labour unions and township organizations have sprung 
up in South Africa, initially with little or no relationship to the ANC, 
yet the Congress has retained its presence as a historical and strategic 
reference-point and its Freedom Charter is the core of the. broad-based 
United Democratic Front. The shape of the South African revolution 
will, of course, ultimately depend on the clash and alignment of class 
forces within South Africa itself. But, as Saul shows, the basic problem 
of articulating democratic and class demands—a question as old as the 
workers’ movement itself—is already expressed in the thinking of the 
ANC leadership, and in its discussions with the COSATU trade union 
federation. Socialist militants throughout the world, while lending every 
possible assistance to the struggle against apartheid, will continue to 
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follow with close attention the course of this momentous stratepic 
debate. 


The last decade has witnessed the appearance of a range of socialist 
writing which, though too diverse to be characterized as a schook 
advances a distinctive concern with the rationality of individual choice. 
Arguing that this new focus can take Marxist theory beyond the dualism 
of structure and subject, Alan Carling extensively considers the relation- 
ship between Jobn Roemer’s influential analysis of exploitation and the 
classical theory of historical materialism, as well as the problems that 
are posed by recent discussions of gender and ethnic identity. In future 
issues of the Review we hope to publish further substantive assessments 
of this developing body of work. 


The Israeli invasion of Lebanon in 1982 and the resulting expulsion of 
the PLO from Beirut are widely regarded as a watershed in the Palesti- 
nian experience. In a lively discussion with the outstanding novelist 
Salman Rushie, Edward Said looks at some of the countless stratepies 
through which Palestinians strive to defend themselves against Zionist 
and official American attempts to erase them from the historical map. 
Never lapsing into easy rhetoric, Said’s plea for justice eloquently 
expresses the present mood among Palestinians and is itself testimony 
to the fact that this national question will not simply disappear. 


In a sequel to her article ‘Robots and Capitalism’ (NLR 147), Tessa 
Morris-Suzuki develops the first serious Marxist critique of the emerp-° 
ing ‘information society’, with its commodification of the production 
of knowledge and its new patterns of inequality and exploitation. For 
both neo-Ricardians and proponents of the classical labour theory of 
value, this poses a set of intricate problems which have scarcely begun 
to be tackled. 


Following Raymond Williams’s appraisal of Mikhail Bakhtin in NLR 
158, Ken Hirschkop critically explores the great Russian theorist’s 
demonstration of the indissoluble link between formal aspects of langu- 
age and the social-historical functions of a given discourse. One of 
Hirschkop’s central concerns is to draw out the institutional dimensions 
necessary for Bakhtin’s analysis to be useful as a basis for a left-wing 
cultural politics. Finally, Paul Coates calls for a due evaluation of 
Thomas Pynchon’s place in contemporary literature, while Colin Leys 
reviews two recent works dealing with the dismal record of industrial 
capital in Britain. . 
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John Saul 


| South Africa: the Question 
g of Strategy 


In June 1976 the students of Soweto forced South Africa back onto the front 
pages of the world’s newspapers. Subsequently there has been a certain ebb 
and flow to the resistance in that country, but such has been the growth and 
consolidation of the forces pressing for change that it is now virtually 
impossible to keep the issue off those front pages. In this momentous decade, 
one particularly significant advance has taken place on the trade union front. 
Of course, the spontaneous resurgence of an increasingly organized working 
class had already made itself felt several years prior to the ‘Soweto uprising’, 
in the dramatic Durban strikes of 1973—74. The launching, in late 1985, of a 
new trade union central, COSATU (the Congress of South African Trade 
Unions), representing over half-a-million workers, is merely the most recent 
milestone in this continuing forward thrust. Considerable gains have also 
occurred on the terrain of political struggle more broadly defined. Not only 
have South African students remained a potent political force, but a whole 
panoply of additional organizations have surfaced in the black townships and 
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elsewhere (the numerous ‘civic associations’, for example). Moreover, 
such tendencies have begun to find nation-wide, above-ground 
expression—above all, in the United Democratic Front (UDF), which 
first emerged in 1983 to become an umbrella organization for well over 
five hundred diverse, more localized groupings and a crucial actor in a 
range of national campaigns. But perhaps the most dramatic develop- 
ment of all has been the revitalization of the African National Congress 
of South Africa. Never entirely moribund after being driven under- 
ground and into exile in the early 1960s, the ANC was nonetheless fairly 
marginal to the events of 1976. Today, thousands more South Africans 
are identifying with the ANC at each turn of the wheel, and nervous 
would-be power-brokers (from the business community and elsewhere) 
are beating a path to its Lusaka headquarters. In fact, the ANC has re- 
established itself as far and away the single most important force within 
the South African resistance movement. 


How should we evaluate these and other actors in South Africa’s 
revolutionary drama? What role will each have to play—and in what 
combination with each other—in the ongoing struggle to overthrow ` 
the apartheid state? What is likely to be the import of their presence 
in post-apartheid society—in determining the future of socialism in 
South Africa, for exampler This essay will address itself to some of 
these questions, primarily focusing on the role of the ANC. To answer 
them is, of course, no easy task. Certainly we must avoid the kind of 
glib and wildly speculative scenario-mongering that too often passes 
for analysis in South Africanist circles. Some clearing of the theoretical 
ground will be necessary as well. Over the years, the Congress movement 
has produced a widely-used conceptual apparatus of its own, but ıt is 
one which can obscure as much as ıt illuminates. Even more misleading 
has been a recent tendency, on the South African left, to talk in terms 
of a fissure between ‘populist? and ‘workerist’ currents within the 
resistance movement. These (and other) terms too readily lend them- 
selves to the purposes of demagogy rather than analysis—and may also 
help blunt revolutionary practice. 


The Terrain of Struggle 


Before taking a hard look at the resistance movement, we must carefully 
examine the terrain upon which it seeks to map its course.! Most 
general, but also perhaps most fundamental, is the unique manner in 
which the structure of racial oppression forged by colontal conquest 
has interacted with the structure of capitalist exploitation produced by 
the dramatic transformation of South Africa’s economy in this century. 
There has been considerable debate about the precise form of this 
interaction, and we shall see that it has implications for any attempt to 
characterize the composition of the movement (national-cum-racial 
liberationr class struggle?) that must form up to oppose the system. 
Here it bears emphasizing that for extended periods of nme in South 


1 For a more detailed amalyss of some of the points made in this sectton of the article, see John S 
Sanl and Stepben Gelb, The Criss m South Afra, revised edition, New York and London 1986 In 
fact, throughout the article I bave made use of formulanons which also appear in my new totrodocnon 
to this book 
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Africa racial hierarchization and capitalist relations of production have 
been mutually reinforcing. Thus, capitalist development has more than 
once breathed fresh life into the racial hierarchy, shaping it to its ends 
around the turn of the century, for example, the better to guarantee 
supplies of cheap labour in the crucial mining sector. For many analysts 
the term ‘racial capitalism’ has seemed useful in elucidating the complex 
nature of such a system. 


It need come as no surprise that this linkage between racial domination 
and capitalist exploitation 1s as potentially contradictory as ıt has been 
mutually reinforcing. Indeed, one important dimension of the various 
crises in South Africa has been, precisely, the surfacing of a real strain 
between these two aspects. Severe crises must generally be resolved in 
one of two ways: either by revolution from below or by ‘formative 
action’ on the part of the dominant classes, designed to renovate and 
consolidate their rule. In the 1940s the response to crisis was a marked 
intensification of racial oppression—the apartheid option—which capital 
came to live with quite comfortably after an initial period in which at 
least some of 1ts ‘fractions’ were tempted by other directions. In the 
19808, in contrast, the stripping away of certain racist dimensions of 
the system has begun to seem far more urgent a requirement to many 
in such circles, albeit formidably difficult to achieve. 


In part it is formidably difficult to achieve because the racist project has 
taken on a distinct life of its own, rooted in the very ‘materiality’ of 
racism in the South African setting. For, as noted, racism and much of 
the concrete structure of racial oppression in South Afnca stem from 
the global expansion of Western capitalism, and from the fact of colonial 
conquest that histomcally privileged the white population. Moreover, 
quite specific class forces and class alliances within the white popu- 
lation—fractions of capital (some more than others), many members of 
the white working-class, bureaucratic strata—have developed vested 
and eminently material interests in their privileged positions within the 
racial hierarchy per se. Finally, these processes have given substance 
to certain historically resonant ideologies (of racial superiority and 
‘Afrikaner nationalism’, for example) and congealed political practices, 
in various state apparatuses and the National party itself, which retain 
relative autonomy and have social impact. 


Under such circumstances, ıt 1s not surprising that there is no one-to- 
one correspondence between some ‘logic of capital’ and specific state 
initiatives. Historically, for example, important fractions of capital have 
found policies like the job colour bar to be a fetter on their manipulation 
of labour, and in recent years there has been an even more broadly- 
based unease within the camp of capital about the costs of apartheid. 
It is true that the economic crisis South Africa has been experiencing 
since the 1970s 1s not entirely self-inflicted. Given the country’s extreme 
dependence on the world economy—s exporter of minerals, secondary 
manufactures and agricultural products, as importer of oil and a wide 
range of technology and machinery—it has also reflected the negative 
impact of global recession. Nonetheless, many of the most overtly racist 
dimensions of South Africa’s ‘racial capitalism’ have begun to be seen 
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as contributory elements of the crisis, constraining the size of the 
domestic market and the supply of black skilled and semi-skilled labour. 


An Organic Crisis 


There has been movement—“‘reform’—-on some of these economic 
fronts. Unfortunately for power-holders ın South Africa, however, these 
problems are not merely ‘economic’ ın the narrow sense. What they 
face is an ‘organic crisis’, defined by a msing tide of mass resistance that 
has placed the entire racial capitalist system in jeopardy. Not that 
economic and political dimensions are easily disentangled here. Thus 
economic crisis—the rising level of black unemployment, spiralling 
inflation—has fed black resistance, which has in turn fuelled the econ- 
omic instability that has begun to make South Africa appear a ‘bad risk’ 
to bankers and industrialists and further mobilized the international 
sanctions lobby. 


Ultuumately, defence of the capitalist system is a political task, and here 
too many capitalists are increasingly uneasy with the apartheid solution. 
Its distinct disadvantage is that it etches the exploitative class relations 
characteristic of capitalism, quite literally, in black and white, for all to 
see. As Zac de Beer, a director of Anglo-American, recently put it ‘We 
all understand how years of apartheid have caused many blacks to reject 
the economic as well as the political system. But we must simply get 
the facts across. We dare not allow the baby of free enterprise to be 
thrown out with the bath-water of apartheid.’ Such far-sighted capitalists 
can also theorize an alternative: a de-racialized capitalism (paralleling 
the most stable elsewhere in the world) where class, not colour, is the 
crucial determinant in the social hierarchy and where the system’s 
legitimacy is actually underpinned by ‘bourgeois-democratic’ electoral 
procedures. Yet there ıs no consensus among capitalists as to how the 
transition to a democratically sanctioned capitalism might be realized. 
Nor is this merely a matter of the difficulty they might expect to 
experience in moving such an option through the white polity. Even 
the most canny of businessmen seem far from confident that the process 
of deracializing and democratizing capitalism could be sufficiently fine- 
tuned as to tame not feed the revolutionary mobilization currently 
taking place. Thus Anglo-American chairman Gavin Relly, for all his 
protestations against apartheid, has time and again rejected the notion 
of majority rule, of ‘one person, one vote, in a unified South Africa’. 
Capital’s programmatic vacuum regarding the question of political 
power merely strengthens the apartheid state’s ability to ram through 
its own ‘solution’ and to retain, faste de mieux, its central position as 
guarantor of capitalist hegemony.? 


Of course, this proposed solution has not been notably successful, at 


1 Tbe importance of this pomt bears emphesrmmmg In Capetehow and Aparthead (Touowa, New Jersey 
1985), Mede Lipman attempts to resurrect the hberal approach to South Afoa by emphasing the 
contradcoons between apartheid polices and capital’s requirements and by stressing capital's ability 
to bend the state towards a reform agenda m recent years In domg eo, she merely comsgns the 
question of political power—the crocia] area where state and capital eull unite m defence of men 
capttalrem—to a more or less residual category (secunty’, ‘polncal apartheid’), seeking, by euch 
sleight of hand, to save ber hypothess 
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times giving the appearance of a mere floundering about. But the central 
premise of current ruling-class practice has been asserted more clearly 
by the apartheid state than by the various direct representatives of 
capital. As the 1986 Emergency has shown ever more starkly, this 
involves a refusal of any real give on political power and a willingness 
to use severe repression to make that refusal stick. Politicians do try to ` 
present such repression in a more benign light, suggesting, in the words 
of Constitutional Affairs Minister Chris Heunis, that ‘I need a shield so 
that the reform process can go ahead; that’s why I supported the 
emergency’! But reform remains more a shell-game than anything else. 
The much-heralded removal of the pass-laws has proven, on closer 
scrutiny, to involve mainly new vanations on the familar theme of 
movement controls; the promised reinstatement of citizenship to those 
from whom ıt had earlier been stripped was found not to include the 
milions of residents of the already ‘independent’ Bantustans. In the 
political sphere ‘concessions’ to Africans have boiled down merely to 
the proposed cooptation of some members of the African elite into a 
new, largely formal, central council and, at the local level, into new 
Regional Service Councils. Perhaps such initiatives can be seen as 
building-blocks for some confederal or consociational political settle- 
ment, to be introduced in a last-ditch effort to derail a more genuine 
democratization; hence, too, the possible significance of the on-going 
Kwanatal sdaba, a set of negotiations between Chief Gatsha Buthelezi 
and his white counterparts in Natal which 1s seeking to hammer out some 
kind of mult-racial, intra-elite sharing of power. Yet the Nationalist 
government 1s still very far indeed from manifesting even this degree 
of tactical flexibility regarding fundamental questions. 


‘Divide and rule’ has long been a staple of state strategy in South Africa, 
and the reinforcing of vertical divisions along ethnic lines has been one 
of the key objectives of the Bantustans, for example. Even more 
attention 1s now paid to heightening the importance of bortzontal, 
class divisions among blacks. The tri-cameral parliament, designed to 
reinforce racial stratification in the political arena, has been one example. 
In the African townships, however, community councils were supposed 
to give an urban African elite some equivalent of the semi-privileged 
status open to Bantustan leaderships—a ploy, which, needless to say, 
has had the distinct tendency to blow up ın the faces of apartheid 
planners, reinforcing rather than undermining the thrust of popular 
confrontation with the system. The same is likely to prove true of more 
recent variations on the theme. 


At the same time ıt must be emphasized that these moves—as well as 
novel concessions made to Afncan businessmen—do have some divisive 
impact. Certainly most Bantustan leaders have turned out to be gen- 
darmes for the apartheid regime. In the urban areas, recent evidence 
suggests, the black vigilante movements which have emerged to counter 
radical mobilization have taken their lead from privileged urban blacks 
(as well as from the South Afmcan Policel), even when their actual 
‘foot-soldiers’ have been more /wwpen elements. The evident intention 
is to consolidate the new elites as junior partners in apartheid. Yet, in 
the absence of a strategy of ‘bourgeois-democratic’ cooptation, the 
limited nature of the concessions seems more likely to ensure that 
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members of the elite who are prepared to cooperate will be confirmed 
as, at best, visible collaborators in outright repression.’ Here lies the 
rub for the apartheid state—and, indeed, for capital, yoked as it still is 
to that state. For repression, divide-and-rule tactics and occasional 
concessions do little more than keep the lid on things, with varying 
degrees of success. They offer no real promise of undercutting economic 
and political contradictions or of preempting popular struggle. The 
resistance burns on, sanctions lobbies remain active and even relatively 
effective abroad, and business confidence, local and international, con- 
tinues to sag. At the most, state repression has gained some ground in 
disorganizing the resistance movement and in slowing the pace of 
change. It also tends to freeze potential tensions within the bloc of 
dominant classes, so that any business unease with the states quo finds 
primarily verbal, not practical, expression. 


Lines of Fissure 


As the resistance movement forces a transition to some kind of demo- 
cratic resolution of South Affica’s crisis, tensions and fissures within 
the dominant bloc will become more salient and determinative. Capital, 
now to a very considerable extent locked into the apartheid state, would 
then increasingly be freed to play another kind of game—in effect, freed 
by the popular movement to fight on new terrain for a bourgeois- 
democratic, rather than a revolutionary democratic-cum-socialist, den- 
ouement to the liberation struggle. Yet the fact that we are still some 
distance from the post-apartheid phase affects the nature of the resistance 
movement and poses a number of sharp dilemmas. Thus the need to 
bring considerably more pressure to bear against the state, in order to 
facilitate the transition to democracy, may have the effect of freezing 
into place potentially problematic alliances within the movement’s own 
camp! 


In the course of the transition, however, one can anticipate that divisions 
within the black population will become even more crucial than they 
are now, pulling apart those whose class interests sometimes appear to 
cohere around the common platform of opposition to racial oppression. 
The resistance movement in South Africa thus confronts a peculiar 


} Tbe faimre of South Afmean decision-makers to percerve the wisdom of such a coume clearly 
exasperates some of capiml’s most outspoken protagonists within the academy Thus Henbert Adam 
and Kogia Moodley, juxtapostng at every tam ‘liberal modesty’ and the benign model of a welfare 
capitalem against the bogeymen they conjure up to characterree the soctaliot alternatrve (‘state-run 
utopia’, the ‘tocalrtanan temptation’), argue vigorously for ‘dermcmlrration’ Perhaps the flavour of 
their argument can be seen most clearly in the case they make for the repeal of the Group Areas Act, 
necessary ‘in order to allow market forces to play themselves out Only this resdental mtegration 
slong class lines can allow the emergence of a Black middle class that does not have to live in fear of 
being mnstandy expropriated by the mases of the less fortunate’ (Adam and Moodley, South Africa 
After Aparthod, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1986, p 117) Along simular lines, Conor Cruse O’Brien 
has recently argued (What can become of South Afmca”, The Atlant, March 1986) the wisdom of 
facilitating the emergence of a ‘mulu-rcactal bourgeois coalition’ Sach a coalition, he noted, might not 
be ‘wholly attractrve’, although ‘rt might, with lock, work quite well’ For it could belp stave off the 
demands, in particular, ‘of all the “oun” of bleck socety, including the polmared unemployed’ 
Fortunate, then, that the ‘new black South Affoca, unlike other Afncan countnes, will have a large 
black middie class’, a ‘black bourgeotse’ ready to form a ‘middle-class government’, ready to ‘find 
allies among the whites’, ready to facilitate a ‘coalrtion of all those with something to bose, whatever 
the colour of their akin’ (p 68) 


variant of the classic revolutionary dilemma much discussed by, among 
others, Marx and the pre-1917 Bolsheviks. How to overthrow the 
structures of racial oppression (a functional equivalent of the ‘bourgeois- 
democratic revolution’) while positioning oneself favourably to win the 
struggle against capitalist exploitauon (the proletarian revolution)? 
This dilemma 1s no mere abstraction. Certainly the more ‘progressive’ 
sections of capital (Zac de Beer, quoted above, is an example), as well 
as innumerable think-tanks around the world, have begun to reflect 
carefully about moulding a post-apartheid future, even if they appear 
paralysed by the political exigencies of the moment. This is one powerful 
reason why socialists within the resistance movement should be strength- 
ening themselves to confront capital. Nor can they ignore the fact that 
the question of how the movement will deal with capital 1s already a 
focus of class struggle wifdia its own ranks—and will be even more in 
the future. 


It is often pointed out that urgent imperatives spring from the fact that, 
in the struggle against the apartheid state per se, the moment is ripe, 
the future 1s now. There 1s a strong temptation, therefore, to give 
special primacy to the struggle against racial oppression and to seek to 
be as inclusive as possible in expanding the movement’s ranks—even 
to look for tactical advantages in drawing closer to the surface tensions 
within the dominant bloc. (This could mean, in particular, encouraging 
capital—considered, momentarily, as a potential quasi-ally—to be much 
bolder in pushing the pace of political transformation.) There is also a 
temptation to pitch the case for liberation to the lowest common 
denominator of anti-apartheid sentiment in Western countries—the 
better to win broad support there and hence to isolate the South African 
government. We shall see that such considerations are the stuff of 
current debate in and about the resistance movement. The theory and 
practice of balancing and synchronizing the struggles against racial 
oppression and capitalist exploitation: this is the issue which lies close 
to the heart of the South Affican struggle. 


The ANC and the Terms of Resistance 


A detailed history of the reemergence of the resistance movement since 
the early 19708 would evidently be beyond the scope of this short article. 
The five key components—the trade unions, the various initiatives of 
students and youth, the civic associations and other township-based 
organizations, the broad national above-ground coalitions (most notably 
the UDF) and the resurgent African National Congress—-would each 
require full-scale treatment, as a preliminary to a much-needed assess- 
ment of how the movement as a whole seeks to deal with the complicated 
dual challenge that we identified tn the preceding section. Given the 
limitations of space, however, we will focus our attention primarily on 
the role within the movement, indeed very much at the centre of the 
movement, of the ANC. For it may well be that, whatever the range of 
other actors which are to be involved in the South African drama, it is 
the conceptualizations and practices developed by the ANC which will 
weigh most in defining any future that socialism may have in South 
Africa 


The stage was set for the ANC’s resurgence, since 1976, by its achieve- 
ments in the years of exile. The most important of these may have been 
the mere fact of managing to survive more or less intact—in sharp 
contrast to the Pan-Africanist Congress’s pronounced tendency to self- 
destruct. But the ANC also firmed up a strong network of international 
contacts, not least from Eastern-bloc countries who were prepared to 
support it militarily. Then, as the situation heated up inside and as the 
ANC-in-exile gained somewhat easier access to South Africa with the 
victory of liberation movements in border countries, the ANC could 
dramatically underscore its presence on the scene by means of ‘armed 
propaganda’ (sabotage actions and the like). These, in turn, helped to 
revive the memory of the ANC’s histoncal centrality in the resistance 
movement. Many older people with personal histories of ANC involve- 
ment began to resurface within the above-ground popular organizations 
of the late-1970s and early 19808 and many younger people found 
themselves pulled in the same direction. The establishment of an ANC 
underground designed for political as well as military purposes, and 
linking together inside and outside, began to give further coherence to 
the ANC presence—although, self-evidently, this 1s a more difficult 
variable to measure. 


Equally important ın raising its own profile has been the ANC’s consider- 
able skill in divining the public mood and then helping to give added 
resonance and concrete national programmatic expression to popular 
aspirations. Witness the role the ANC has played in the definition of 
such focuses and formulae as the anti-SAIC and anti-Republic Day 
campaigns, the Free Mandela initiative and the attack upon the trica- 
meral parliament, the widely-publicized emphases upon, first, ‘ungov- 
ernability’ and then ‘from ungovernability to people’s power’, and the 
successful attempt to bring the Freedom Charter back into prominence 
as a crucial touchstone of the movement’s demands. Although the 
precise nature and extent of the ANC’s interface with the United Demo- 
cratic Front 1s difficult to determine, it has also been of obvious 
importance in giving visible, above-ground institutional form to the 
ANC’s initiatives; the consultative role which the ANC has apparently 
played vis-a-vis the National Education Crisis Committee provides 
another example. It would appear that, in many of these activities and 
campaigns, the ANC has been responding to assertions already bubbling 
up in the communities, at least as much as it has been stimulating 
popular energies. This 1s not necessarily a point of criticism. Indeed, 
the organization’s principal task at the moment seems to, be to move 
past the phase of armed propaganda and to develop greater political 
and military back-up and coordination for resistance based in the 
townships and Bantustans. This has not proven to be an easy task, and 
the brute capacity of the state to bottle-up the challenge (though not 
to crush tt outright) has not yet been deeply threatened. 


The ANC’s visible centrality in South Africa, and its growing presence 
on the international arena, have lent great importance to the problematic 
that ıt developed to comprehend and guide the transition. As is well 
known, the initial premise is a characterization of the situation in South 
Africa as ‘colonialism of a special type’. The ANC has sought through 
this formulation to give proper weight to the fact of racial oppression 
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which, as we have seen, continues to be a cardinal feature of the South 
African social formation. For many within the Congress Alliance, 
moreover, the existence of colonialism of a special type necessarily 
entails a political strategy of ‘two-stage revolution’. “The reality is that 
the chief content of the present phase of our revolution is the national 
liberation of the black people. It ts actually impossible for South Africa 
to advance to socialism before the national liberation of the black 
oppressed nation .... (T)o proceed and say that the same nationalist 
struggle is also socialist in content is to make real confusion.” From 
this perspective, the very use of the concept ‘racial capitalism’ is deemed 
to overstress class factors and to signal an insidious assault on the 
fundamental principles of both the ANC and the South African Commu- 
rust Party: “The real... aum of these new “Marnists” is to reject the 
dwo-stage theory of our revolution. To do this successfully, they have to 
question the validity of the thesis of “colonialism of a special type” and 
then proceed to demolish the national-democratic stage thesis and 
question the role and genuineness of the non-proletarian forces in the 
struggle. They want to change the orientation and the language and all 
that we stand for.’5 A similar point has been made in a rather different 
way by one senior ANC spokesperson (Thobo Mbeki): ‘The ANC is not 
2 socialist party. It has never pretended to be one, it has never said it 
was, and it 18 not trying to be. It will not become one by decree or for 
the purpose of pleasing its “left” critics.’”6 


Of course, the ANC is also capable of adding a much sharper left-wing 
edge to its position, up to and including 4 strong warning against too 
comfortable a fall-back into the ‘colonialism of a special type/two-stage 
revolution’ model. Thus, even in the course of attacking the concept 
of racial capitalism, Pallo Jordan can acknowledge that ‘much of the 
confusion among our friends in the international community is probably 
attributable to the imprecise terms our movement’s discourse is usually 
couched in. Though we all employ the formulation, “colonialism of a 
special type”, how many of us have bothered to define it?’ In the same 
context (a review of books by Stephen Gelb and myself and by Sam 
Nolutshungu), he twins a critique of Gelb’s and my ‘speculation about 
the various class forces that constitute the ANC’ with a rebuke to 
Nolutshungu for tending ‘to treat the multi-class nature of the liberation 
movement as unproblematic’!’ 





4 Quoted from a parncularcty demagogic statement of the postion by biral in an artcke ented “The 
Freedom Charter and its Relevance Today’ and Inchded in an suthontutrre ANC pabhcanon, Selected 
PWroteags on the Frondo Charter (Loadoa 1985) These formulations dovetail neatly with the orthodanes 
of the iotemanonal communist movement, mn partcular the necessity of a ‘nanonal-democranc’ moment 
m many revolutonery struggles, mdeed, one anthor—Nyewurs m ‘New “Mamee” Tendences and 
the Battie of Ideas in South Afnca’, The Afraces Cosmet 105, 1935—anderscores this Link quite 
Clearly: “The programme of the South Afnan Communist Party, adopted m 1962, advances the thems 
of “Coloazahem of 2 Spec] Type” and the two-stage rerolonon In 1969 the Morogoro Conference 
of the ANC adopted the Sirata aad Tatas document, which took some of the Comnrunust Party 
programme a sagt Further ’ 

3 Nyewura, op cit, p. ji 

t Thabo Mbeki, The Faron Thess A Rejoinder’, Casadas Jerma of Africes Studies, 18, 5 (1984), p 
bop 

7ZPJ (Pallo Jordan), “Black Middle Clss—Eleventh-Hour Counter-Insargency or Acguicscence m 
Conunned Domunanon’, Secebs (Lumka), May 1985, p 14 


Class Analyses 


Clearly, such an ANC cadre is walking a tight-rope here, honouring the 
importance of the nationalist struggle without wishing to ignore the 
claims of class analysis and class struggle altogether Take, too, the case 
of Joe Slovo, a leading cadre of both the ANC and the SACP, writing, 
like Nyawuza, in The African Communist He uses strong language to 
criticize (pace Nyawuza) any rigid, two-stage model of the South African 
revolution: he argues that the ‘dominant ingredient of later stages must 
already have begun to mature within the womb of the earlier stage’ and 
that in South Africa there is indeed a certain simultaneity to the struggles 
‘for social as well as national emancipation’. Moreover, the ‘most 
important’ determinant of whether the revolution will move toward 
the ‘true liberation’ which socialism represents is precisely the ‘role 
played by the working class in the alliance of class forces during the 
first stage of the continuing revolution’.8 And what of Thobo Mbek1? 
It is worthy of note that, in the text quoted from above, he immediately 
qualifies his stark statement that ‘the ANC 1s not a socialist party’, 
emphasizing the ‘notion of dob an all-class common front awd the 
determined mobilization of the black proletariat and peasantry’. Indeed, 
the “ANC 1s convinced that within the alliance of democratic forces that 
will bring about the outcome (1.e., “the defeat and overthrow of the 
present ruling class and the birth of a new democratic state”), the black 
working class must play the leading role, not as an appendage of the petty 
bourgeoisie but as a conscious vanguard class, capable of advancing and 
defending its own democratic interests’ (soctalism?).9 


Mbeki’s attempt to complement the ANC’s vocation as a multi-class, 
multi-racial, ‘nationalist’? movement against racial Oppression with the 
centrality to the project of the working class is, of course, tension- 
ridden. But tt 1s not necessarily contradictory. For Mbek1’s twin empha- 
ses address the need to make sense of the lived simultaneity of the 
struggles against both racial oppression and capitalist exploitation. And 
this ıs a “simultaneity’ which shows no sign of soon disappearing. Thus, 
the first of these emphases—even ın its one-sided ‘colonialism of a 
special type/two-stage revolution’ formulations—does take cognizance 
of the incredible energy which 1s to be found in popular rejection of 
racial oppression ın South Africa. It does not seem helpful to patronize 
this kind of consciousness, to dismiss ıt as being merely and simple- 
mindedly ‘populist’, as some left critics of the ANC are inclined to do. 
Elsewhere Stephen Gelb and I have suggested (following Laclau) that 
the term ‘popular-democratic’ captures better the positive thrust that 
expressions of nationalism, racial consciousness and democratic self- 
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* ‘Sol Dubala’ (Joe Slovo), ‘The Two Pillars of Our Struggle Reflecttons on the Relationship between 
the ANC and the SACP’, The A/frican Comrmrmms? 37, 1981, pp 36-8 Sugmfcant, too, s Slovo’s statement 
that ‘the high level of capitalist development in South Africa has given birth to a distinctive form of 


noo-working-class black forces to stop the revolunon in rts tracks and opt for a bourgeois solution ’ 
? Mbeki op at, p 612 


assertion are capable of having in South Africa.!0 Moreover, such 
popular-democratic assertions can also give positive conceptualization 
to the kind of broad alliance of classes and class fractions (workers, 
peasants, petty bourgeois, etc.) which can be most effective in mounting 
the struggle against the anti-apartheid state. 


Nor is such an alliance irrelevant to the ongoing effort to keep the 
struggle against capitalist exploitation on the agenda—both now and 
in the future, when a transition to socialism comes more concretely 
onto the agenda in a freshly democratic South Africa. But as Mbeki 
seems to be suggesting, à la (early) Laclau, much will depend on the 
role played by the working class in guaranteeing the proletarian-cum- 
socialist content of the process. We will return in due course to the 
question of how this proletarian presence is to be grounded and 
guaranteed, What can be affirmed here is that the establishment of a 
positive dialectic between ‘popular democratic’ and ‘proletarian’ 
moments is perfectly possible—and perhaps even essential to successful 
revolution in South Africa. It is on these grounds that one can agree 
with another point of Mbeki’s, when he attacks ‘the strange view that 
national consciousness and national liberation are the deadly enemies 
of class consciousness and class emancipation’. For the popular-demo- 
cratic cast of the struggle in South Africa can actually help give a more 
broadly hegemonic thrust to working-class self-assertion, helping it to 
transcend economism for example; indeed, this may well have been the 
case with respect to the increased politicization of the workers’ move- 
ment in recent years. At the same time, it may be even more important 
to emphasize the other side of the coun: the ambiguities of popular- 
democratic assertions (including ‘national consciousness and national 
liberation’), not least the dangers, so familiar elsewhere in Africa, of 
the petty bourgeoisie hijacking the struggle and advancing its own 
interests at the expense of those of the popular classes. It is, to repeat, 
proletarian assertions that can most effectively keep socialism on the 
agenda, can best demonstrate to all oppressed groups that socialist 
solutions are in their interest too. As one leading South African trade 
umonist, David Lewis, has put the point, ‘socialism is not an ideology 
that divides the working class from other oppressed groups.’ What is 
true, however, 1s that ‘the working class leads the struggle.” Why? 
‘Because ıt is directly exploited by capitalism and because it is the 
working class that are capable of fighting the central force of capitalism, 
namely the rate of profit.”!! 


It is this kind of potentially creative tension which the better ANC 
formulations seem to wish to capture—and which, at its best, ANC 
practice seems to exemplify. Of course, one might feel more confident 
if there were not quite so many texts from the movement that almost 
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An mmal statement of tha postion can be found m the first edinoa of our book, The Crens æ Samh 
Africa, New York 1981, aod w included and further elaborsted in the revised edmon. The Lachu 
reference n to hes Pedstwcr amd Idsal co Marzi Thery, NLB, London 1977, chs 4 aod 4, which 
presents an argument far more uscful, m my judgment, than the most recent developments of hrs 
theoretical progect 

1 David Lems, ‘Recesnon and the Working Class’, Seats Afreen Laboar Balkim, Apeil-bday 1946, p. 
47 See also Lewss's unpoctent aude ‘Capral, the Trude Umons end Nationa! Liberanoa Straggk’, 
Monthy Ramer, April 1986 


exclusively emphasize the popular-democratic side of the equation. At 
times these seem to be far more defined by the predominance of short- 
term tactical considerations than by the presence of any underlying 
revolutionary principles of the sort we have just been discussing. Not 
that there is a shortage of good reasons for some judicious ‘opportu- 
msm’. Certainly many within the ANC would argue the wisdom of 
giving “popular-democratic’ themes most prominence as a possible 
means of encouraging divisions within the dominant bloc (making 
capital more rather than less likely to risk change—which it might 
gamble on then containing!) As noted earlier, this can seem a wise 
course to follow in order to expand the range of international forces 
inclined to oppose ‘apartheid pure and simple’ or in order to keep ‘on- 
side’ a wider range of social groups and classes within South Africa 
(the ANC’s eminently cordial 1986 Lusaka meeting with representatives 
of NAFCOC, the National African Federated Chambers of Commerce, 
being, perhaps, a prime example of such a tactic). It is also true that 
the proletarian emphasis does not subside altogether in most ANC 
formulations. Yet sometimes ıt too can appear rather opportunistically 
invoked—in order to premise positive interactions with trade unions 
and the left, locally and internationally. 


To some extent, then, the weights assigned to the ‘popular-democratic’ 
and ‘proletarian’ themes by various ANC statements and spokespersons 
will reflect differing hunches about the tactical ‘mix’ most appropriate 
to any given moment of the struggle. But another layer of complexity 
needs to be added here. For there ts every reason to believe that the 
‘mixes’ will also reflect differing elass lines within the movement, will 
reflect—however much this may be muted in the short-run by the 
importance of comradely solidarity and the deeply felt need to maintain 
a united front vis-a-vis the apartheid state—class struggle. Even the 
most minimal exposure to 2 range of ANC personnel will quickly 
demonstrate this fact, revealing a range of positions stretching from 
a quite narrowly premised ‘petty-bourgeois nationalism’ to a clearly 
articulated social revolutionism. 


A Bourgeois Coalition? 


Needless to say, 2 class analysis of the ANC 1s no easy matter, although 
it is worth noting that one is implicit ın some of the most articulate 
apologists for a process of carefully controlled change ın the interests 
of continuing capitalist hegemony. Among this group there is even a 
certain smugness about the cooptability of the ANC to ‘business’ pur- 
poses. The reason (in the words of Adam and Moodley): ‘Since the ANC 

. to all intents and purposes represents an aspiring but hitherto 
excluded middle class .. a historic compromise among big capital, 
small traders and bureaucrats would not founder on class antagonisms.’!2 
2 Adam and Moodley, op cit, p 257 Rather surprmngly, Adam and Moodley’s alight and mischievous 
book has received a fulsome review in the Lesdes Rewer of Books (‘Aparthesd Apocalypse’, 3 July 
1986) from R W Johnson, who matches the authors’ general complacency and sneering approech to 
the ANC Johnson manages to predict both that ‘South Africa's capitalem ts unlikely to survive Black 
majority rule unscathed’ (because of ‘pressure from below’) eed that sach rule is likely to ‘produce 
one of the continent’s moet conservative governments” 
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In parallel fashion Conor Cruse O’Bnen apparently sees the ANC as 
eminently recruitable to his proposed ‘multi-racial bourgeois coalition’. 
‘Tambo himself is essentially a liberal’, O’Brien opines; ‘he will get on 
well with Dr. Slabbert.”!3 The shrewdest of capitalist actors in South 
Afnea are inclined to agree, Tony Bloom of the Premier Group recently 
professing himself ‘desperately concerned that both Pretona and 
Washington are making a historic end tragic mistake in refusing to 
negouate with or recognize the ANC.... (Lasting stability wil never 
be created without it.” Moreover, ‘the ANC leadership may be very 
different in three years, when thousands more have died’! ‘Only one 
man may be capable of achieving conesion among blacks. People who 
have recently visited Nelson Mandela have come away deeply umpressed 
with his moderation. Can he be South Affica’s Charles de Gaulle? We 
simply have to take the chance.’'4 


This kind of ‘analysis’ has to be taken seriously up to a point; even if 
rather grotesquely overstated, it does suggest that if, as and when the 
transition to a post-apartheid society picks up steam, capital will be 
working overtime to seduce to ‘moderation’ those within the ANC who 
can be so seduced. However, Pretoria and Washington are probably 
correct to be a little more sceptical about the ease with which the ANC 
could be coopted. It 1s highly unlikely that the ANC, already so deeply 
rooted inside the country, could fall completely out of step with the 
crystallizing mood of the black townships. There ‘popular-democratic’ 
assertions are not easily distinguished from even more radical sent- 
ments. As Patrick Laurence has written, ‘South Africa’s major extra- 
parliamentary opposition movements bristle with anti-capitalist sent- 
ments. There is no doubt that there 1s a growing hostility towards 
capitalism among black youth. The reason 1s simple: capitalism is seen 
as the driving force behind apartheid.”!5 It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the ANC’s 1985 Consultative Conference underscored more strongly 
than ever the centrality of the working class to the movement’s endeav- 
ours. My own interviews with ANC personnel in Lusaka and elsewhere 
suggest a wide range of cadres who are fully alert to the need to wed 
the struggle for socialism to the cause of national liberation. They are 
confident that they can continue to strengthen this emphasis within the 
ANC, even that they can carry with them many whom Adam and 
Moodley might consider eminently available for cooptation by the ‘neo- 
colonizers’. But they are aware that it is an ongoing challenge to do 
so—to balance the NAFCOC factor, as one of them put 1t—and that this 
will require effective political work, if not necessarily outright politcal 
confrontation, within the movement. 


D O’Bnen, op at, p 68 Fredenk van Zyl Slabbert was, at the ume of O’Bren’s writing, the bender 
of the opposition Progressive Federal Party and, Lke that party, bas been amongst those uberals most 
vocally concerned aboar the possible pen of future ‘majonty dommnanon” 

4 AH Bloom, ‘Can Mandela Be Soath Afoca’s de Gaule”, New York Tunes, 19 July 1986 A rather 
crader version of such a scenano was recently given by Ronald Reagan, claboranng oo his fears aboot 
SACP control over the ANC * we know there are mill sound people So, na, f you could do 
basiness with, and eepante out aod get the solid crttrens in the ANC to come forward on their own, 
that’s post fine’ (quoted verbatim from a press conference tanecopt, New York Tres, 15 August 
I 

985) 

D Pacock Leorence, “White Capitale god Black Rage’, The Weekly Mas! (Jobannesborg), 13—19 
Sepeember 1985 
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Our picture of the determinants of the ANC ‘line’, present and future, 
is further complicated by the fact that even within the left of the ANC 
there is room for differing political projects. Evidently the most difficult 
question of all for those who would advance a ‘revolution within the 
revolution’ from inside the ANC is precisely how (to revert to Mbeki’s 
formulation) the working class can come to play its ‘leading role’ as ‘a 
conscious vanguard class’. Some within the Congress movement have 
little problem in conceptualizing the kind of interplay between ‘national 
democratic’ and ‘proletarian’ dimensions of the South African struggle 
that might be expected to strengthen the prospect of a socialist denoue- 
ment. For this group, the guarantor that the revolution will, in Joe 
Slovo’s term, be made ‘on-going’, and that the proletarian-cum-socialist 
card will ultimately be played, is the South African Communist Party. 
Slovo, though also writing in The African Communist, is much more 
forthright than Nyawuza in making this point: the ‘ANC remains a mass 
nationalist movement .... It correctly welcomes within its ranks all 
liberation fighters, whatever their class affiliation, who support its 
revolutionary nationalism. While its policy for the future, as set out in 
the Freedom Charter, is not inconsistent with an advance towards 
socialism, the ANC does not and should not demand a commitment to 
a socialist South Africa as a pre-condition of membership.’ The SACP, 
on the other hand, ‘is not a mass movement; it represents the aspirations 
ofa single class—the proletariat.” In consequence, ‘the party’s mobilizing 
propaganda will have a special content which the ANC’s intervention 
should not and cannot have. There 1s not a daily problem facing the 
working people, whether in town or countryside, which cannot be 
linked to the ravages of capitalism: and if ss only oxr party which can 
present this connection in an undiluted way.’!6 


Do such statements shed light on the one-sidedness of many ANC 
formulations of its revolutionary project? Certainly SACP-rooted intellec- 
tuals have had a significant impact on the codification of the movement’s 
line. And if they started from the premisses just articulated it would be 
casy to see why—acting in either good or bad faith—they might have 
an additional reason for helping to define the ANC’s own vocation as 
exclusively popular-democratic. Of course, the party’s stated position 
does raise intriguing questions as to just how contradictory its leaders 
see the likely relationship between the ANC and the SACP in the post- 
apartheid round; unfortunately this is something about which the latter’s 
formulations have been less than clear. Many socialists will ın any case 
be uneasy with this proposed division of revolutionary labour, in which 
yet another ‘official’ Communist Party defines itself as the (more or less 
exclusive) vanguard of the working class. Not that the SACP lacks an 
honourable and often heroic history of commitment and struggle. 
Indeed, more than most such parties elsewhere, it has shown a capacity 
to keep pace with the evolution of popular aspirations in its own 
country, and it may well continue to do so.!7 Yet it is also true that as 


4 Sol Dubula (Joe Slovo), op at, p. 35 Emphases added 

1 The party seems to be having a certain measure of success in rooting itself mede South Africa It 
ws difficnit to predict the premse long-term impect which the novel socal forces and committed 
todrvidoals mobiled in this process will have on the external wings of the SACP and the ANC See 
Pamick Lawrence, ‘Behind the Red Funeral Flags’, aod Howard Barrell, “The View from Abroad 
Condmons Have Never Favoured the Party More’, both in the Waki Ades! (Johannesbarg), 11-17 
Apal 1986 
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regards many of the most questionable canons of Soviet-influenced 
orthodoxy, the SACP has not been one of the more open and independent 
of Communist parties. One searches in vain in the pages of The Africas 
Communist, the party’s official publication, for more than predictable 
propositions on so important an issue (not least to workers!) as Poland, 
for example. Moreover, the often savage tone adopted by many waters 
towards those on the left with whom they disagree does not augur very 
well for the SACP’s commitment to a genuinely democratic climate in 
future. 


Working-Class Dynamism 


It is fortunate, therefore, that such misgivings—as well as the whole 
question of the prospects for a continuing radicalization of the ANC— 
can be placed in a much broader and more promising context. After 
all, one of the most striking things about the South African working 
class is that it has not spent much time, in recent years, waiting upon 
some promised vanguard to ‘mobilize’ it. It has exhibited a dramatic 
dynamism, creating vibrant new institutions for itself, not least the 
recently minted Congress of South Afncan Trade Unions (COSATU). It 
is precisely some of these unions that expressed their suspicion of 
movements and parties that might presume to speak for the working 
class without taking adequate account of that class’s own voice! One 
thinks here of the 1981 speech by Joe Foster, FOSATU General Secretary, 
in which he contended that ‘political movements are often controlled 
by the “petty bourgeoisie” who fear genuine worker-controlled trade 
unions. They strive to dissolve worker-controlled movements into a 
mass political movement dominated not by workers, but by the “petty 
bourgeoisie”. According to them, the workers are only useful as a kind 
of battering ram they themselves seek to lead.’!8 Alec Erwin, national 
education officer of FOSATU (and now of COSATU), raised parallel 
concerns in a suggestive paper entitled ‘The Question of Unity ın the 
Struggle’. Distinguishing between the ‘politics of liberation’—ever ‘in 
danger of cooptation’—and the more radical politics of ‘transformation’, 
he stressed the necessity for workers to begin “building tomorrow 
today’.19 The new COSATU has also been articulate about such long- 
term goals. General Secretary Jay Naidoo, in a statement shortly after 
COSATU’s formation, gave the following account of a meeting he had 
recently had with the ANC in Zimbabwe: ʻI told the ANC and SACTU 
delegations we did not want superficial changes or black bosses to 
replace white bosses, while the repressive machinery of state and capital 
remained intact I expressed very clearly to them our commitment to 
see a society which was not only free of apartheid but also free of 
the exploitative, degrading and brutalizing system under which black 
workers suffered. This meant a restructuring of society so that the 
wealth of the country would be shared among the people. . .. COSATU 





18 Joe Foster, as ated m Patnck Laurence, “Superunion—Bom mto Deftance’, The Weakiy Mai, 6-12 
December 1986 For a thougbefal cunque of Foster's 1981 speech eee Rob Davics and Dan O’Mean, 
“The Workers’ Struggle m South Afoca—A Comment’, m The Ramew of African Poista Eromanry, 50 
(1984) 
19 Alec Erwin, “The Question of Uniry m the Scruggle’, South African Labor Balletes, 11, 1 (September 
1995}. 
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was looking at alternatives which would ensure that any society that 
emerged would accurately reflect the interests of the working class.” 


There is some possibility of a dialogue des sourds ın such exchanges, union 
voices like Foster’s and Erwin’s raising real and legitimate concerns yet 
themselves risking a caricature of the ANC’s multi-layered complexity. 
Certainly, any simplistic charge of petty-bourgeois populism ignores at 
its peril the fact that—as Dan O’Meara has put it—‘the ANC 1s indubita- 
bly the political grouping with the widest political base in South Africa 
and the strongest support amongst Black workers .. . The political 
culture of Black workers over at least the last forty years has been largely 
moulded by “the Congress tradition”. While this may be disturbing to 
the purist prescriptions of White Marxist intellectuals, this is the real 
and inescapable context within which working-class organization takes 
place in South Africa.”2! On the other hand, the shrill response by many, 
not only in SACP circles but also in the ANC, to contmbutions like 
Foster’s and Erwin’s is, if anything, even more disturbing. Too often 
this has involved a glib caricature of the latter’s concerns as being 
‘economist’ and ‘workerist’, rather than producing further reflection on 
the way in which such ‘proletarian’ preoccupations can be brought into 
ever more creative tension with the popular-democratic project. 


The actual dynamic of the South African revolution—a radicalization 
that cuts right across South African society, across presumed historical 
stages and across proposed organizational divisions of labour, as ‘popu- 
lar democratic’ and ‘proletarian’ demands reinforce and push each other 
forward—s running well ahead of most of the formulations that attempt 
to codify and interpret ıt. In the present instance, too, political practice 
is running well ahead of pronouncement. Unfortunately there have been 
dismaying reports of intolerance within the resistance movement—UDF 
‘Chartensts’ set against ‘workerists’ set against advocates of ‘black 
consciousness’, But it 1s the simultaneous promise of the present conjunc- 
ture ın South Africa which ts far more in evidence, most markedly ın 
the very constitution of COSATU itself. Here ‘workerist’ unions (highly 
democratic, shop-floor based unions, which have, however, also been 
linking themselves more actively to township-based political and econ- 
omic actions in the past few years) and ‘populist’ (community-based, 
“Chartenst’) unions have come together in an organization of great 
importance. 


An even more significant straw in the wind, perhaps, was the meeting 
held in early 1986 between the ANC and COSATU, a meeting in which 


D See the aructe entitled ‘COSATU Spells Out Its Aims to the ANC’, The Star Wasd!y (J obannesburg), 
25 December 1985 

2 Dan O'Meara, ‘Democranc Trade Unions and the Seruggle Against Apartheid’, Leber, Capial and 
Socsaty (Montreal), 18, 2 (1985), p 418 O'Meara m roviewmg, mm sharply crucal terms, a book by 
Dennis McShane, Maron Plaut and David Ward (Power! Blech Workers, Ther Usmas and the Straggle 
for Frada m Seath Africa, Nocongham 1984) to which authon, judging from the context, the phrase 
“White Macust mtellectuals’ ts meant pomaniy to refer 

n The remains the case, bowever much the subeequent Emergency and inteosficanon of state 
represmon on the one hand and even certain difficulties mternal to the union on the other may connnne 
to qualify the possibilities thar COSATU represents For farther background sec my ‘South Afoca 
The Crusis Deepens’, Adomth/y Rewew, 37, 11 (Apol 1986) 
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the South African Congress of Trade Unions (SACTU) also participated. 
All parties ‘recognized that the emergence of COSATU as the giant 
democratic and progressive trade union federation in our country is an 
historic event in the process of uniting our working class and will 
immeasurably strengthen the democratic movement as a whole.’ Yet ıt 
was also ‘recognized that the fundamental problem facing our country, 
the question of political power, cannot be resolved without the full 
participation of the ANC, which 1s regarded by the majority of the 
people of South Africa as the overall leader and genuine representative.’ 
What of the future which these kinds of ‘recognition’ are likely to 
define? In the words of the officia! communiqué: ‘They [the three 
delegations] agreed that the solution to the problems facing our country 
lies in the establishment of a system of majonty rule in a united, 
democratic and non-racial South Africa. Further, that in the specific 
conditions of our country it is inconceivable that such a system can be 
separated from economic emancipation. Our people have been robbed 
of their land, deprived of their due share in the country’s wealth, their 
skills have been suppressed and poverty and starvation have been their 
life experience. The correction of these centunes-old economic injustices 
lies at the core of our national aspirations. Accordingly they are united 
not only in their opposition to the eatire apartheid system, but also 1n 
their common understanding that victory must embrace more than 
formal political democracy."* 


This kind of linkage 1s important for the present; perhaps, for instance, 
it strengthens the possibility that, as part of the overall thrust against 
the apartheid state and the infrastructure of racial capitalism, the collec- 
tive power of the black workers at the point of production will come to 
be wielded ın an even more dramatic and crippling manner than it has 
been to date. The link 1s also promising for the future, although 
such an advance in the wedding of ‘popular democracy’ and socialist 
preoccupations still leaves big questions unanswered. To take merely 
one example, what does the ANC see as the role, vis-a-vis the working 
class, of 1ts own SACTU? It seems unlikely that the ANC thinks ıt could 
unilaterally impose SACTU, now or at some time in the future, as a kind 
of transmission belt between the liberation-movement-cum-party 10 
power and the working class. But just how ANC theorists plan that the 
` possible autonomy of working-class organization, and the focusing of 
working-class power, might be insututionalized remains unclear. So, 
too, does the long-term pracuce of those working-class organizations 
which are onlywnow gingerly coming to terms with the fact of ANC 
hegemony but are also anxious to strengthen the proletarian side of the 
revolutionary equation—by both finding and institutionalizing solutions 
of their own and, in all probability, contributing to the continuing 


D SACTU was the key umon central of the 19508, tt was closely lmked to the ANC and the SACP 
and, although roself never formally banned, ıt bas ccntunved to operate alongside them from enle ever 
mnce Of considerable symbolic ngnificance, and of some current weight via ros underground stroctures, 


its role has been greatly qualified by the emergence of the dependent trade union movement inside 
South Afnca For a discussion of some of the problems and ambugauires in this sphere see ‘Focus on 


Labour’, Seuthera Afraca Report (Toronto), 2, 1 (June 1986) 

N These quotauions are drawn from ‘Communique of the Meeting between the Congress of South 
Afnmean Trade Unions, the South Afmean Congress of Trade Unions, and the Afnan Naronal 
Congress’, 7 March 1986, reproduced m Semb Ajres Labewr Bailara, 11,5 (Apr-May 1986) 


radicalization of the ANC] However difficult these questions may be, the 
door does seem open to experiment, to class struggle—premissed 
on some greater awareness of the possibilities inherent in a positive 
simultaneity of popular-democratic and _ proletartan-cum-socialist 
assertions. 


The Freedom Charter 


Positive simultaneity, creative tensions—certainly very little about the 
Southern African revolution is locked firmly into place. What, then, of 
the Freedom Charter—now more than ever the centrepiece of the ANC’s 
presentation of itself—from which a number of recent writers have 
sought to divine programmatic indicators about the shape of post- 
apartheid South Africa?’ The present article will not seek to add to 
that debate, much of which has been quite useful, but will conclude by 
sugpesting the need to contextualize the Freedom Charter, too, in what 
has gone before. 


The Freedom Charter 1s, first and foremost, 2 ‘popular-democratic’ 
document. It can be interpreted in an eminently petty-bourgeois and 
reformist manner (and, indeed, has been, even by Nelson Mandela, 
albeit many years ago). Yet it also contains the seeds of a more radical 
possibility—in terms of land reform, in terms of popular ownership of 
the mines, banks and ‘monopoly industry’. But, workers’ control? 
Cooperativization? The nature of planning? The extent of any short- 
term tactical compromise with capital? On such crucial points the 
Freedom Charter is, in the main, merely ‘not inconsistent with an 
advance towards socialism’, ın Slovo’s phrase. As Slovo himself has 
recently stated (August 1986), ‘in practice, the question as to which 
road South Africa will begin to take on the morning after the liberation 
flag is raised over the Union Buildings will be decided by the actual 
correlation of class forces which have come to power.” The ‘actual 
correlation of class forces’, but also the ways in which those who come 
to power move to deal with the concrete policy questions which 
confront them. For ‘the morning after’ will witness an unleashing of 
(legitimate) nising expectations on the part of the underclasses who for 
so long have borne the burden of the exactions of racial capitalism. It 
may well be, given the complexities of the situation, that Slovo’s hunch 
as to the need for a tempered pace of change in the immediate post- 
apartheid period, 1s a good one: ‘For some while after apartheid falls 
there will undoubtedly be a mixed econorhy, implying a role for levels 
of non-monopoly private enterprise represented not only by the small 
racially oppressed black business sector but also by managers and 
business people of goodwill who have or are prepared to shed racism.”2’ 
But to keep the long-term goal of socialist transformation alive, while 
trying both to propitiate capital asd to outflank it on its own ground, 
18 NO easy task. 


D Sec the wide range of contnbutions over the pest pear m venous sues of such progressive South 
Afnecan publications as Samh Africa Lebear Baikim, Work m Prepress (Breamfontein) and Tressformatson 
(Durban) 

m Joe Slovo, ‘Communist Blucpnot for South Afnaa’, Gaardece Woody, 17 August 1986, p 9 

7 Ibid 


As the case of neighbouring Zimbabwe makes clear,4 workers would 
be unwise to cede exclusive power over such delicate calculations to an 
unchecked political leadership. It is only too easy to be seduced, over 
time, into accepting the logic of capital as one’s own—particularly in a 
South Africa whose economy is now so deeply integrated into the 
circuits of global capitalism.?° Even with the best intentions, a leadership 
can prove unduly self-confident about the probity and the primacy of 
its own tactical calculations during the transition period, moving, in 
consequence, to choke off critical voices and to permit a collapse into 
authoritarianism. If nothing else, the experience of ‘actually existing 
socialisms’ ın this century should have demonstrated how important it 
is that competing claims be openly reconciled and that there be the 
widest possible range of forums for ventilating the most embarrassing 
questions about the precise pace and substance of socialist advance. 


Perhaps it is here, in particular, that the weight of the organized working 
class (but also of organized women and other forces organized for 
progressive change) can help to draw out the best instincts of the 
Congress Alliance, diverting it from the twin authontarian precedents, 
so ready to hand, of institutionalized petty-bourgeois nationalism else- 
where in Africa and institutionalized ‘Marxism-Leninism’ elsewhere in 
the ‘socialist bloc’. Hence the possibly broad significance of a resolution 
passed in July 1986 at the congress of the important COSATU affiliate, 
the Metal and Allied Workers Union. Noting that ‘true socialism’ 1s 
‘fully democratic’, the resolution goes on to state that ‘the working 
class must have open and free debate on all issues, all ideas and all 
policies . . .. We must build a tradition of democracy and free debate 
for the future. Sectarianism can suppress free debate and can be a 
stumbling block ın our efforts to build a democratic socialism.’ 


Given the cruel exigencies of the present moment in South Africa, it is 
not surprising that sustained thinking about many of the concrete 
issues—economic, social and political —relevant to the next round in 
South Africa is not very far advanced, either within the ANC or 1n other 
sections of the resistance movement broadly defined. How much energy 
can actually be spared from the even more immediate and pressing task 
of ‘smashing the apartheid state’? Yet a great deal of work must be 
done to think through the requirements in all the diverse spheres 
where specific decisions will be necessary. In the light of capital’s own 
preparations for the next round, the more rapidly this task is advanced 
the better. As this is done, both now and 1m the future, all of the 
elements, ambiguities and tensions that we have identified will re-enter 
the picture, in ways that are not readily predictable. But the role of the 


™ For a discussion of the dilemmas posed in Zumbabwe after liberauan, some of which hare 
mpltcshons for the atuation in South Afmea, see my ‘Zimbabwe The Next Roond’, The SecssAct 
Regester 1980, Loodon 1980 

P Papers hke tbose by Rob Davies (“Nattonalration, Socmlmation and the Freedom Charter’) and 
Vishnu Padayachee (“The Pobocs of Intermanonal Economic Relanoos South Afnca and the Inter- 
nanonal Monetary Puod—1975 and Beyoud’) presented at the Univermty of York Conference on “The 
Southern African Economy after Apartheid’, Sepeember-October 19846, do begin to fill m oar picture 
of the treacherous economic teran, domestic and intermanonal, upon which any post-aparthed 
socialist project will have to be mounted 

D Quoted in ‘MAWU"s Firs National Congress’, Searh Afreen Labour Bellet, 11, 7 (August 1986) 


ANC within the broader movement does, as we have tried to show, give 
room for guarded optimism about the future of socialism in South 
Africa—a future which, it need hardly be said, will have to be struggled 
for, not taken for granted. 
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There must be some way out of here, said the joker to the tHE 
There’s too much confusion, I can’t get no relief 

Businessmen they drink my wine, plowmen dig my carth 
None of them along the line know what any of it is worth 


No reason to get excited, the thief he kindly spoke 

There are many here among us who feel that life is but a joke 
But you and L, we’ve been through that, and this 1s not our fat 
So let us not talk falsely now, the hour ts getting late 


All along the watchtower, princes kept the view 
While all the women came and went: barefoot servants too 
Outside in the distance a wild cat did growl 

. Two aders were approaching, the wind began to how! 


Bob Dylan, Al/ aleng the Watchtewe 


In 1977 and 1978, Paul Hirst and Barry Hindess published with thei 
collaborators the two volumes of Marx’s ‘Capita? and Capitalism Today. lt 
the latter year Gerald Cohen published Kar! Marx’s Theory of History: 4 
Defence. In retrospect, it is possible to see in these events a turning-point fo 
Anglophone Marxist theory, and the latest evidence of the remarkable capacity 
of Western Marxism to renew itself, despite everything. Hirst and Hindess 
who had been for almost a decade the most influential English exponents o 
Althusserian Marxism, seemed to announce in 1977 their utter despair a 
systematic social thought in general and Marxist theory in particular. I 
appeared that the Althusserian project, initially promising nothing less thar 
a total reconstruction of history and politics on a new basis of social science 
had lapsed and crumbled into dust.! The virtues of Cohen’s work only serve 
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to throw this denouement into sharper relief. It might be said tendenti- 
ously that while Althusserians talked a great deal about rigour, Cohen 
actually practised it. His argument was careful, painstaking: chock-a- 
block with nice distinctions other people hadn’t dreamt were there.? It 
proceeded step by step, analytically. It was no longer a case of gathering 
Marxism into one great mouthful to be swallowed whole or not at all. 
Instead, Marxism was to be sorted into a list of distinct claims: each 
one deserving its own interrogation for meaning, coherence, plausibility 
and truth. The logical relation between claims was an explicit topic of 
the theory, so that it became more open to judgement which parts of a 
complex Marxist corpus stood and fell together. 


A Cumulative Shift 


Despite the peculiar authonty of his own work, Cohen was never alone 
in making the analytical move. It is now possible to see a range of other 
writers—especially John Roemer and Jon Elster, but also Norman 
Geras, Allen Wood, Adam Przeworski, Phillipe van Parijs, Erik Olin 
Wright Mark-I, Robert Brenner and all those of us who have bobbed 
about ın the wake of Michio Morishima and Ian Steedman—as contribu- 
ting in different fields to a cumulative shift in the accents of Marxist 
theory. Something of a parallel ıs apparent in the development of a 
‘critical human geography’ by Doreen Massey and her collaborators, 
and also in the work of anarchist inspiration produced by the inimitable 
Michael Taylor.? . 


Inevitably, ıt 1s easier to detect that a decisive shift has taken place than 
to say ın what exactly it consists. Precisely because the shift is analytical 
in the sense suggested above, one would not expect to find a new 
consensus of opinion across the whole spectrum of concerns brought 
into a new focus: historical materialism, the labour theory of value, 
class structure and exploitation, the relation between the individual and 
the social, conceptions of reason and human nature, the historical 
reference and general relevance of moral judgements, and much else 
besides. If complex topics like these are to be picked apart and probed 
and worried as a deliberate—almost obsessive—policy of method, it is 
not surprising that a range of competing views quickly becomes evident. 
This sense of variety will only be enhanced by an accompanying 
determination to face rather than evade the legacy of awkward questions 
that the history of the twentieth century has bequeathed Marxist the- 





1 Two full-dress cetrospectives on Althusser are available from Ted Benon, The Rise amd Fadl of 
Strectareiict Marxism Althesser and ins Lafuma, London 1984, and Alex Callinscos, ALthesser’s Marxism, 
London 1976 I should hke to thank Perry Anderson and Norman Gems for comments oa an earlier 
vernion without which this essay would be even less balanced than it s 

2 Por an illestration of Coben's style sec hus argument—a personal favounte of mine—that structure- 
preserving changes m an economy are concervable, in Ker! Marx’s Thery of History A Defence, Oxford 
1978 (hereafter KATH), p 36 

3 The major works after KMTH tnclude Allen Wood, Ker! Marx, London 1981, John Roemer, A 
General Theory of Excpleitetsn and Class, Cambrdge, Mass 1982 (hereafter GTEC), Jon Elster, Adecang 
Seas of Marx, Cambridge 1985 (hereafter MSM), Adam Prreworski, Capetedicm esd Sona! Denwecracy, 
Cambridge 1985, and Erik Oln Waght, Clesoes, London 1985 


ory—above all, the painful failure of revolution in the West and the 
almost equally painful success of revolution ın the Hast.* 


It is, of course, perfectly true (and important) that the attempt to 
assimilate this history has distinguished Western Marxism as a whole, 
but the ways in which this has worked itself out have often been rather 
oblique.5 Sometimes it has paid homage to canonical texts with an 
extravagance disclosing the real distance travelled from them. At other 
times, it has moved into fields which, though very important in their 
own right, are set apart from the main interests of classical Marxist 
social and political theory: fields such as epistemology and metaphysics, 
literary and cultural theory, theories of ideology and aesthetics, the 
encounter between Marxism and psychoanalysis, and so on. Given the 
displacements making up this intellectual history, the analytical tum 
may be represented both as a continuation of the concerns of Western 
Marxism by other means and a critical return to the classical agenda. 


This sense of a return with fresh eyes is equally evident in Cohen’s 
defence of a newly sophisticated version of technological determinism, 
in Steedman’s and Roemer’s critiques of the labour theory of value, in 
Geras’s reflections on the Theses os Fenerbach, in Elster’s presentation of 
Marx as a pioneer in the theory of collective action, and in Wood’s 
persistence in that deceptive classical question: ‘What’s wrong with 
capitalism’. This line of thought might suggest ‘neo-classical Marxism’ 
as an appropriate title for the new tendency. Other suggestions already 
in the field include ‘Analytical Marxism’, “Game-theoretic Marxism’, 
and—-stretching a point—Post-post-classical Marxism. To the extent 
that a name is important, I would prefer the term Raetiomal-Choice 
Marxism to collect the new work under a single heading, and to suggest 
why a single heading may be appropriate. For if there is one distinctive 
presupposition of the intended body of work, it must be the view that 
societies are composed of human individuals who, being endowed with 


4 The intention of the present cssay is to provide not a comprehensive ssectamment bat some preluminary 
bearings In the intellectual termtory opened up by these waters I will concentrate mamly on Coben's 
and Roemer’s cootnbations, which seem to me central to this purpose A fuller ssecsament, inevitably 
displaying a greater variety of views, would deal m much greater detail with the controversy 
surrounding methodological indrvidualum, and questions of explanation, recent work m the labour 
theory of value, the debare on “Marx and Justice’, the question of collectrve action and the polrucal 
ramifications of the new approach 

3 Por the deftnitoa of Weetern Manuem, and the most erudite exposttions of its development, sec the 
periodic Dean’s reports seoed by Perry Anderson, Connderateas on Westers Marxism, NLB, London 
1976, Arguments miba Bagiich Marxism, Verto, London 1980 and Is the Tracks of Histerscal Matersadisar, 
Verso, London 1983 The verdict ts nearly always ‘promising, bat could do better’ 

* Can rt be a coincidence that this s happening at a time when caprtahem itecif has reverted to type? 
Although one approaches with some trepsdenon any work in which the words ludic’ and ‘veridical’ 
may be fonnd in the same sentence, Anderson’s Tracks does not go far to explain the remarkable shift 
be highlights in the centre of gravity of Maonst theorencal culture from Lann Borope to sorthem 
Europe and North America (Coben = a Canadien in Oxford va London, Elster u a Norwegian in 
Chicago after an apparently rather uncongental stay in Pars, Roemer t ın California, of all the unlikety 
places for socialist mnoveton—although I suppose it had to happen evenmually) Troe to former 
rnsparations, and former paradigms, Anderson is more concemed to theormse the absence in Pans then 
the presence in LA This geo-intellectmal context of the revival rs another soc given inadequate 
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resources of various kinds, attempt to choose rationally between various 
courses of action.’ 


So much is a commonplace of that broad sweep of conventional 
economics and philosophy conducted ın the liberal tradition. What 
makes the difference (and it is a dramatic one) is the joining of this 
presupposition with the classical agenda of Marxist theory. In the most 
schematic terms, the result is the subversion of a received dichotomy 
between social pattern and individual choice. That is, fundamental social 
pattern comes to be represented as the (usually unintended) outcome 
of choices made by deliberating agents. This approach is liable to prove 
as unsettling for those Marxists who have come close to the denial of 
individual choice as it will be for those anti-Marxists (or Marxist anti- 
theorists!) who have come close to the denial of fundamental social 
pattern. It has often seemed, in other words, as if there is one box, 
marked ‘agentless structure’, in which one peers to find modes of 
production, grand historical designs, epochal social change, ideological 
hegemony, sociological analysis, determinism and constraint, while one 
looks to another, marked ‘structureless agency’, to find the individual, 
volition and choice, moral judgement, politics-as-it-1s-lived and history- 
as-it-is-experienced. If these options were the only two on offer, Marxists 
would indeed face a cruel dilemma, since their basic mental equipment 
ought to alert them equally to the existence of structured inequality, 
the efficacy of political action and the importance of the concrete 
historical process. 


At least in specific domains of theory, rational-choice Marxism opens 
up the third, transcendent box. It becomes possible to grant individual 





7 “Analytical Marnem’ is the title that sppears to have been chosen by the leading exponents themselves 
‘Game-theorenc Maronem’ occurs in Scott Lesh and John Urry, “The New Marcmm of Collective 
Acton A Croa! Analyus’, Sesedap, VoL 18, No 1, 1984. Post-classcal Marxem’ is taken from 
Anderson's discnsaion of Western European Maroen from 1918 to 1968 (Tracks, p 15). Of these 
terms, ‘Game-theoretsc Marxism’ us too narrow because only part of the novelty of the approach us 
captured by it and only some of the findings of the theory are Ulumimatngty expressed in the techmcal 


Marxism, Cambridge 1986 (pp.1-7) stresses a common concer for ‘logic, mathematics and model 
bulding’ sod an accompanying ‘search for foundations’ The problem 18 that the non-econamsts only 
occanonally resort to formal mathematical models, and while the standards of logical exposition set 
by Coben are indeed high, t would be presumptuous to regard them ss distinctrye Equally, rt is not 
the search for foundations, but the kind of foundanon that  dstincove (Althusser also scarched for 
forndations) I think the salence of the ranonality assumption in the search deserves beadhoe 
recognition, and rt ss significant that Roemer docs adopt the term “nanonal chosce” Marxism’ for his 
contnbunon to Assia Maerscom. There is nevertheless a spectrum of adherence to the mttonal 
choe paradigm Roemer and the ecooomiscs, Poreworka, Elster and van Panp are at one end, 
Brenner, Wright and Coben are influenced bat less clearly committed, followed by Geras (whose 
drsavowal of the label I should record bere), and Allen Wood ws firmly situated at the opposte end 
of the spectrum, as the clearest example of a water who is an ‘analyoca? without bemg a ‘nnonal 
chosce’ Marom But rt ts worth emphasing that Wood ts sharply at odds with nearly all the wnters 
mentioned on a mange of fandamental meues (c g. the normatrve foundations of Mancam, sympathy 
with the Hegelen side of Marx), It is also fining that, so far as I know, the patent on the term ‘rational 
choscc Marmem’ belongs to Barry Hindess (‘Ranonal Choice Theory and the Analyss of Polrocal 
Acton’, Eronsery and Secety, 15.5, Angust 1984) and that Hindess hes begun a counter-attack on ins 
seeuomptions (see also ‘Actors and Socal Relanons’, m M Wardell and 3 Turner, cds., Seciedagecan! 
Theory m Transstea, Loodon 1985 and “Interests” m Ponce! Analys’ m J. Law, ed, Power, Acton 
aud Betsef: A New Socsolegy of Kuewledge, Loadon 1986) 
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autonomy without thereby abandoning structured inequality (Roemer) 
or historical pattern (Cohen). No longer does the choice lie between 
agentless structure and structureless agency: the structure 1$ now a 
structure of human agency.’ It thus seems possible to sum up this whole 
change of perspective in one phrase: the reinstatement of the subyect. 


Cohen on History and Social Structure 


In Kar! Marx's Theory of History Cohen committed Marx once again to 
the view that history has a pattern, and that the pattern results from 
human deliberation in the face of scarcity. Accordingly, human ration- 
ality joined with historical scarcity creates a pressure to improve pro- 
ductive technique (to raise the level of the forces of production) which 
is ultimately unstoppable. Rationality works directly in the development 
and choice of productive technique and indirectly in the choice of social 
relations most suited to the further development of productive technique 
from its existing level. This latter gloss of Cohen’s is intended to 
bypass the standing counter-example to straightforward technological x< 
determinism—namely, the effect that the relations of production 
undoubtedly have on the development of the forces of production 
(never more so than under capitalism). If one goes on to assume as an 
empirical premise that any given set of (pre-communist) relations of 
production will be unable to cope with forces of production developed 
beyond a certain level, a pertodic choice of new economic structures is 
almost certain to occur.? Such revolutionary transitions divide historical 
epochs. The pattern of history is given in the corresponding sequence 
of economic structures, culminating in that high, unfettered regime of 
productive technique that communism is, or is supposed to be. 


This bald view (very badly stated here) has been subjected to consider- 
able refinement and amendment ın the debates since 1978. It has been 
said by Wright and Levine that Cohen’s reconstruction still relies on *” 
too individualist and trans-historical a concept of human rationality. 
Cohen has entered doubts himself concerning Marx’s ‘one-sided anthro- 
pology’ and about the simple-minded view of ‘fettering’ that the earlier 
theory seems to involve. Elster has called for much closer specification 
of the mechanism through which the choice of new relations of pro- 
duction 1s registered in history, contributing thereby to the important 
and wide-ranging debate on the possibility of functional explanation in 
the social sciences which Cohen’s treatment has inspired. Van Parijs has 
advanced a solution of the ‘primacy puzzle’ in terms of a ‘slow dynamics’ 
(of forces of production) ‘embedded ın a fast dynamics’ of changing 
relations of production when the latter are in contradiction with the 
former. Both Elster and Wright and Levine introduce in different ways 
the role of political organization and timing in enhancing or frustrating 





* The inturbon underlying the remark is thie: a structure n a set of relations between the members of 

a ect of elements At the highest level of descmpuon, the elements of soctal structure are at most _ 
people, things and iders (at most, depending on one's ontology) But these are also the elements which 
enter the description of action, so that actions seem to be structures with the same bess as the social 
structures allegedly distinct from actioos 

* I say ‘almost certain’ since it would be logically possible for productive forces to meresse their level 
indefiaitely bat asymptotically to some level that stays within the compass of given relanons of 
producnon 
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the revolutionary transitions basic to the theory—and thereby bring 
into the new theoretical context all the old questions revolving around 
the distinction between class-in-itself and class-for-itself. Brenner has 
gone further in suggesting that the logic of the situation of the pre- 
capitalist peasantry often inclines ıt directly against the development of 
the forces of production.!° 


For present purposes, however, I wish to focus on Cohen’s enduring 
reorientation of the ‘theoretical object’ in the chapters preceding his 
original statement of the theory itself. First, Cohen emphasized the 
distinction between the waterial and the social as basic to Marx’s thought. 
This contrast introduces non-standard connotations of both terms, such 
that ‘material’ loses its ordinary contrast with ‘mental’. The motive for 
this change is that knowledge (a mental phenomenon) is clearly central 
to the development of forces of production." If the definition of the 
latter excludes knowledge, then Marx’s theory of history cannot be 
materialist, whatever else it may be. Further, productively useful knowl- 
edge must be conceptually distinct from relations of production (from 
the ‘social’) in order for the theory to gain any empirical leverage. This 
does not, of course, mean that the creation, dissemination and utilization 
of productively useful knowledge is independent of relations of pro- 
duction. Quite the contrary, the theory is at bottom aboxt the interdepen- 
dence of social relations of production with the creation, dissemination 
and utilization of productively useful knowledge (in order to overcome 
scarcity). 


If ‘material’ loses 1ts ordinary contrast with ‘mental’, then ‘social’ loses 
its ordinary contrast with ‘individual’. In Cohen’s view, Marx uses the 
term ‘social’ in a special, power-denotng sense. Taking people and 
things people need (use-values) as its basic elements, Marx’s theory 
centres on the relationships obtaining among people and use-values as 
they evolve through history. These relationships do not, however, set 
‘the individual’ over against ‘society’: rather, the ‘social’ denotes these 
people, things and relationships under power-laden descriptions, while 
the ‘material’ denotes them under power-neutral descriptions.’ The 
ordinary-language distinction between the ‘social’ and the ‘individual’ 
breaks down because individuals (or things) are importantly described 
by their relational properties, which may include social relational proper- 
ties. That is, the same physical individual may be described ın material 
terms as a computer operator (which is not purely ‘physical’ since it 
has reference to mental qualities—‘skill’) or in social terms as a wage- 


1 A Levine and EO. Wnght, Ranoonslity and Class Scruggle’ New Left Rew 125, September- 
October 1980, G A Cohen, ‘Recoondenog Hironcal Marertaliam’, Nemes XXVI, 1985, J Elster, 
‘Review of GA Coben’ KMTH,’ Poditecs! Stads 28, 1980, ‘Marsem, Ponctionahsm and Game 
Theory’, Theory and Seceety 11, 1982, G A Cohen, ‘Reply to Foor Crucs’, Amato sad Krosh, 1983, P 
van Parijs, Evedeteemery Eocplamatzon ru the Social Sconces, Totowa, NJ 1981, J Elster, ‘A Paradigm 
for the Socal Scences (rewew of van Parys)’, Lapay 25, 1982, P van Parys, ‘Marx’s Central Puorrle’, 
p 103, J Elster, ‘Histoncal Matermliamn end Economic Beckwardoess’, both m T Ball and J Farr 
(eds ), After Marx, R Brenner, “The Socal Bess of Economic Development’, in Amedptice! Marxism 
11 For Coben’s decisive argument on this pant, see K.WTH pp 41-42 

2 ʻA descnpooa s socal if and only uf t eoouls an escripuon to persons—specifed or unspecified — 
of nghts ot powers msd-ms other men’ KMTH, pg Bat not ‘other peopic™—a usage to which I 
will return 
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earner. The person is evidently no less an individual under the second 
kind of description than she is under the first. 


These points would not be so important for the subsequent development 
of rational-choice Marxism were it not for the general redirection of 
the sociological imagination that they entail. Visually, the effect is to 
set societies back on the /eve/.'4 In other words, the reinstatement of societies 
as sects of relationships among individuals (and things) undermines 
the deeply ingrained habit of seeing societies in terms of hierarchies, 
pyramids, diamonds, heaps, layer cakes, jellies, blancmanges and other 
party pieces of social stratification.!5 Where it has not shared directly 
in this impression that people go around standing on each other’s 
shoulders, recent Marxist theory has still used a metaphor of levels 
powerful enough to tear people apart and distribute them to the four 
ends of the social earth—to the political, the economic, the ideological 
and (for the favoured few) the theoretical. There would appear to be 
three ways in which the base-superstructure metaphor has been used 
misleadingly. With regard to its famuliar role as an explanatory paradigm, 
Cohen’s original work, and the subsequent debate with Elster and 
others, have done a great deal to clarify the issues at stake. The second 
and third abuses are concerned more with the strategic umpression of a 
society which the metaphor has helped to sustain. 


In Althusserian hands, the model of levels and instances was used both 
to banish ‘the individual’ as any kind of integral actor from a base— 
superstructure complex which was thought to constitute the whole 
object of social enquiry (apart from that residual patch allowed to the 
benighted followers of Edward Thompson—the ‘conjuncture’), and at 
the same time to introduce into this object a division between the upper 
(political and ideological) and the lower (economic) reaches. By his 
decisive—almost trumphant—‘refutation of the legend’ that Marx 
denied the existence of human nature, Norman Geras is able to rescind 


D “The fact that we need the socal point of view to discern the capitalist satus of means of production 
or the slave status of a man docs not mean that the means of production are not capetal or the men 
not a dave Esch sandpotnt on a thing reveals a distinct set of properues, but the thing has all of 
them.’ KMTH, p.91. 

H Doreen Measecy mys of her programme that ‘the am 1 to hnk two dicusmmons—the one 
concerming producoon and socal chess, and the other concermng spattal organrmation In relabon to 
much previous analysis within geography, the argument mw thet what hes been seen smply ss tbe 
manal denbonon of employment s» underlain by, and can be approeched through, analyns of the 
gcognphial orgenrastion of the reketons of prodocnon In relation to tbe substantive soctal sciences 
the argument is that the socal structure of the economy, the socal relations of production, necessanty 
develop spatially aod m a vancty of fooms These forms we shall call spasm strecteres of producisen ' 
Shera Droes of Leber, Loodon 1984, p68 Coben prefgured the connection between the new 
catal geogmphy and ranonal choice Mariman m a bolliant, fleeting paregraph: KMTH, p.97. 

G The alternatrve habet used to be most marked m Enk Oln Woght, who oft-cted charsctermation 
of socal clasecs m Class, Crins and the Stats (NLB, London 1978) mapped the ocgenmanon chart of 
the average US corponstion onto society 28 a whole—the larger pyramid mitatıng the smaller. Wright 
ts ont of the few cheonmsts to have negotated the tranertion from Althoseertan to retional-chosr 
Mecom Inmally very scepocel, though epprectatrve, of Coben's work, be seems to have fallen more 
mto hne after catching aght of Tony Giddens. Now be has made his peace with John Roemer’s 
theory of class, but not before mounting a stout rtargoerd action on behalf of the old ‘palincal’ 
approach (power m the workplace) agamst the new ‘economic’ one (ownership relations and markets) 
See ‘Ranonalrty and Class Scruggle’, ‘Giddens’ Conque of Manm’, NLR 138, March-Apnl 1984, 
“The Status of the Pobocal m the Concept of Class Structure’, Pedrtws ama! Socm'y 11°5, 1981; and 
Chacses 
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the second abuse. He reestablishes with full classical credentials the 
integrity of the human actor as an animal of a particular kind: an animal 
with unique and elastic powers, whose uniqueness resides in the elasticity 
which its natural powers provide. This human animal is restored to the 
centre of the social stage, so that ‘historical materialism itself, this whole 
distinctive approach to society that originates with Marx, rests squarely 
upon the idea of a human nature.’!6 


It remains to rebut the third abuse of the base—superstructure metaphor, 
since the reintegrated individuals might still be thought to dwell at 
different levels of the social structure, rather like the inhabitants of a 
tower block, whose floors might be marked in ascending order: econ- 
omy, family, party and—in the penthouse suite, no doubt—philosophy. 
As far as the pedigree of any such thought in Marx is concerned, it 
should be enough to point out that the social structures of Capital are 
sets of relationships between whole individuals exchanging, buying, 
selling, owning, producing and consuming use-values. In the topogra- 
phy of Capital, there are no vertical levels, but only horizontally 
disposed sites—market, factory, home—between which people move in 
conducting their characteristic business.'” In these commutations, people 
are not moving between base and superstructure, as if they were stuck 
in the lift between floors or as if at one moment they concentrated on 
their feet and at the next had their head ın the clouds. To put it another 
way: the State, say, lies in the background, just over the horizon of the 
capitalist economy; it does not hover above it. It was said before that 
rational-choice Marxism involves a erstita! return to classical views. Io 
the matter of social structure, there is a return to views cured of the 
stratification fever caught from twentieth-century sociology. 


From the Theory of History to the Analysis of Capital 


In Marx there is a rich—seemingly inexhaustible—vein of theoretical 
insight, but there are only two theories. One of these, hardly more than 
a sketch, implies a long-range theory of history of the kind elucidated 
by Cohen. It might be called the general theory of historical materialism. 
In addition, there is the special theory of historical materialism, adum- 
brated in Capital, which refers to the capitalist regime of production 
alone.'8 It 1s true that the two theories are supposed to be related, since 
the laws of motion of capitalism ought to exemplify the principles of 
the general theory, and the transition from capitalism to socialism ought 
to stand ın a (shortish) line of similar transitions from previous historical 
epochs. But it is also true that the general and special theories have 


H Norman Geras, Merx end Haman Nabors: Refstatzen of a Legend, Verso, London 1983, p 107 Fora 
soccmct statement of Geras’s postion, eee ihid., p 68 For Coben's seamiment of a postion very similar 
to the one larer elaborared by Geres, see KAMTH, p 151 

17 See my ‘Forms of Valne and the Logic of Capris’, Scams and Secety, spong 1986 

I Thn division, and part of the terminology, beer the anthony of Engels, see, c g, his “Speech at 
the Graveside of Karl Marx’, m RC Tocker, ed, The Marx-Engels Reader, New York 1972, p 603 
Coben has said that ‘Marx produced at least these four sets of idear a philosophical anthropology, a 
theory of history, an ecooomucs, aod a yision of the society of the future’ (“Reconmdenng Histoncal 
Matenalism’, p 232) I think that ‘an economics’ 1s a downgrading descerption of the special theory 
(only the theory of history counts as a proper theory) It = symptomanc of the underesthmanona of 
the status of the special theory which is the greatest weakness in Coben's overll treatment of Marx 
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theoretical presuppositions which generate radically different ‘fixed 
points’. 


In the case of the general theory, which claims to be an overall theory 
of historical change, the fixed point will necessarily be transhistorical. 
Anyone who thinks it is the first rule of Marxist science that history 
disqualifies fixed points would do well to abandon the search for a 
general theory night here. In Cohen’s reading, however, the fixed point 
is supplied by human rationality facing a somewhat stable schedule of 
(largely physical) needs and goals across the long run of history. This 
reading can survive the objection that human capacity and motivation 
are influenced, rather than formed altogether, by social and historical 
circumstance, if it 1s plausible to think that a certain kind of technological 
rationality is sufficiently widespread, sufficiently urgent and insufficiently 
hampered or blocked for the forces of production to progress in every 
kind of society (or perhaps in at least one kind of society ın each 
epochl).!9 This assumption is not utterly outlandish, but it is nevertheless 
a large and controversial one—as any assumption sustaining a general 
theory of history 1s bound to be. 


With the special theory, the situation is considerably easier. In Marx’s 
version, the fixed point of the theory is the set of social relations 
constituting capitalism—strictly, the circuit of industrial capital. Given 
this fixed point, it 1s perfectly plausible to assume that the kind of 
human motivation obtaining 1s the one that the general theory also 
happens to presuppose. Indeed, the social relations of capitalism seem 
peculiarly adapted to foster the spirit of technological rationality, and 
to include the interests of those who already hold resources in favour 
of technological development. This correspondence 1s so striking as to 
raise the possibility that the presumed general theory may be an illicit 
projection from the special theory backward into history.” In any case, 
the problem ın Marx’s work is that the presupposition of the special 
theory—the class relation of capital—s left largely ungrounded ın the 
general theory. There 1s of course an account of the historical genesis 
of the class relation—primitive accumulation—and a historical-cum- 
logical reprise of the development of the forms of value leading up to 
capital, but no systematic theoretical link 1s forged between the class 
action portrayed in Capital and the trans-historical action envisaged in 
the general theory. It is not shown why capitalism had to emerge when 
it did from a long-run environment structured minimally in terms of 
productive technique and human capacity. 


Marx’s special theory itself proceeds by offering a complex answer to 
the following question: How 1s it that a regime of class division and 
exploitation can arise from the interplay of market transactions freely 





19 This comment hes m mind Ebster’s ‘torch relay model of development’ among a number of patrons 
See ‘Historical Matertaliem and Economic Back wardness’, p 38 

D This ns the burden of Brenner’s view of the tranmton to capitalism it m os caprtahst relations of 
production which have a systematic tendency to ruse the level of development of the forces of 
prodaction, so ‘it becomes just about impossible to eee how the sort of argument Cohen makes for 
the primacy of the productive forces can be sustained’ (The Socal Bass of Economsc Development’, 
Pp 47,015) 
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conducted under norms of equality? There are two possible responses, 
leading theory and politics in somewhat different directions. First, it 
may be allowed that capitalism involves a measure of freedom (and 
equality), and reasons may be sought for the transformation of these 
qualities into the opposite experiences (domination and exclusion) in 
the lives of most people who live under capitalism. Roemer’s work in 
particular belongs in this line of thought, and its great merit is to 
sharpen considerably the answer Marx was able to give in this direction. 
Here, classes emerge precisely from the conditions of freedom that 
market institutions promote. 


Alternatively, criticism may proceed essentially through a denial of the 
description of market transactions contained in the question. This is to 
look for the source of the problem in the misrepresentation of itself 
offered by capitalism. It may be suggested, for example, that what passes 
for freedom under capitalism is a covert form of oppression because of 
the manipulation of tastes, the promulgation of false needs, or the 
generally illusory character of the choices on offer. The heavy artillery 
of ideology is often wheeled on at this point to depict a realm of 
mystified surface appearance radically at odds with the deeper and 
grimmer reality of capitalist class relations. Now, while it would be 
foolish to deny that manipulations and distortions of preferences occur 
under capitalism, and that their extent offers grounds for cnticizing it, 
the most important question is the weight to be assigned to these 
processes in the overall indictment of capitalism. The judgement is 
important because the first line of attack points towards a theory of 
macroscopic properties which aspires to be true of capitalism, and ın 
that sense scientific, while the second line of attack implies a more 
philosophical and literary critique of received ideological forms. The 
two lines of attack are further related to distinct recommendations for 
socialism, since, broadly speaking, if capitalism is recognized as in part 
genuinely free and equal, we want more of the very things capitalism 
now provides; while if the freedom and equality of capitalism are 
entirely chimerical, we want none of the things that capitalism now 
provides, since we want the reality and not the mere semblance of 
freedom and equality, and the endorsement of the appearance is likely ` 
to take us further away from the achievement of the reality. 


The matter is further complicated because Marx’s critique of capital- 
ism—his version of the special theory—pursues both lines of attack. 
He wants to tell it as it is and how it appears to be. The two lines are 
also frequently entangled in his work, in part because he adopts the — 
methodological principle that science is achieved through the critique 
of ideology—in other words, that the critique of false (ideological) 
representation opens the path to true (scientific) representation. Since 
Marx finds systematic misperception due to capitalism in two main 


1 ‘How does production on the bans of exchange-valne solely determined by labour-trme lead to the 


resalt thet the exchange-value of labour r less then the exchange-valne of rts product’ Crise of 
Pokiwa Ecomeary, cated m KMTH, p43 Cf. GTEC, p 18; Nouce bow the very form of thts question 
makes it the grandparent of al] ettempts to understand bow non-emmughtforward structure anses from 
Marx requires the sort of theory rational-chosce Mariam aspires to provide 
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areas, it is important from both a theoretical and 2 political point of 
view to determine whether the elucidation of these misperceptions 
invalidates or partially validates the claims made by capitalist ideology 
concerning freedom and equality. This 1s particularly the case with 
regard to freedom, whose reality 1s inscribed in the basic assumptions 
of the rational choice approach. 


The Sources of Misrepresentation 


Marx located the first area of systematic misrepresentation ın the political 
economy of his day. His theory of value led to a new representation of 
capitalism as a system of exploitation rather than the thoroughgoing 
system of equal exchange that its apologists portrayed. But this part of 
Marx’s critique, which specifically connects distortion to the realm of 
circulation (for this purpose: ‘appearance’) as distinct from production 
(alias ‘reality’), does not rely on denial of the fact or significance of 
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choice (hence freedom) in the realm of circulation. Instead ıt posits a_ 


confusion in one crucial case over the object of choice—over what is 
being exchanged tn the labour contract. Nor does it deny that commodsty 
exchange is equal exchange. Inequality arises because the relevant 
exchange 1s not a commodity exchange, given the confusion about what 
is and what 1s not a commodity. In capitalist ideology, the worker is 
liable to believe that what she is exchanging at its value (labour- 
power) is something else (labour) for which she is denied adequate 
compensation. The fraud on labour may be concealed by the fair trade 
in labour-power.2 


The second source of systematic misperception was analysed by Marx 
under the heading of ‘fetishism’. Economic fetishism (which certainly 
exists under capitalism, but to an extent that Marx may have exaggerated) 
involves the false attribution of economic powers either to unaided bits 
of matter or to unaided commodity forms—especially the spectacular 
forms of money—in isolation from the networks of social and/or 
material relations which are tn fact responsible for the economic powers 
they appear to enjoy. Yet the powers in question do exist ın the said 
networks, so that, as Cohen explains, the illusion of fetishism is not 
like that of a hallucination or the emperor’s new clothes (ın which the 
appearance disappears with knowledge of the illusion) but like that of 
a mirage in which knowledge of the source does not destroy the 
appearance that gives rise to it.24 The misperception of economic (but 
not religious) fetishism is not that something exists when it doesn’t, 
but that something which exists 1s other than it 1s. 


‘(Labour power] and not labour, 1s what the proletaran sells to the capitalut, who pays less for rt 
than the value of what he 1s able to make it produce’ (KAITH, p43) Se abo Jon E Roemer, 
‘Should Marxsts Be Interested in Exploimnon” Phelempby ond Publ Afars, vol i4 90, 1, 1985, 
p31, reprinted in Amebwiced Marxia, p 261 

D To make a fensh of something, or fetrshree it, 1s to invest it with powers it docs not in rteelf have’ 
(KMTH, p115) ‘In commodny-producng societies there is a tendency to overlook the umplatly 
relational character or certain moaadic precicarcs’ (ACSA, p 96) On Marr's ‘exaggeration’, see MS Ad, 
p99 ‘Economic agents do not invest commodities and instruments of produchon with the full panoply 
of mysterious powers that Marx descnbes in such detul Money 1s indeed a mysterious entity, bat 
only m part for the reasons brought out by Marx’ 

™ KMTH, pis aod App 1 
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What effect, then, will Marx’s disclosure of the mirage-image have on 
those who inhabit capitalist relations? Will the knowledge that econ- 
omic power actually resides in the ensemble of social and material 
relations restore to agents the freedom to use their part of the powers 
in unalienated fashion? It seems unlikely that a merely cognitive process 
could wreak such havoc with capitalism, if only because those who 
command resources have powers and interests other than the power 
and interest at the centre of Marx’s critique of capitalism—each person’s 
labour-power and its creative expression. Ruling classes might be quite 
happy to exploit the alienated labour-power of others in order to satisfy 
their material requirements, thereby releasing their own creative powers 
for expression ın a non-economic domain called ‘culture’. This is not 
an implausible picture of the creative achievement of historic leisured 
classes, corrupted and confined as this is (in any Marxian view) by its 
continuing dependence on the exploitation that makes it possible. 


If we now turn to the exploited group itself, whose material interests 
and creative powers are alike thwarted under capitalism, the diagnosis 
of the mirage looks like an indispensable part of any programme of 
social change designed to restore their economic powers to the rightful 
owners. Without awareness of the illusion, it 1s not clear how the 
requisite change could be conceivable, let alone conceived as desirable. 
Diagnosis of the mirage is a liberating act ın 1ts own right: those no 
longer in thrall to the mirage are freer than they were before—or at 
least they are certainly not less free. Reversing the direction of compan- 
son, one can say that those still subject to the illusion are really (in 
truth, that 1s) more free than they think they are when they falsely 
attribute economic motive force to money and unaided bits of matter. 
But, ın this case, Marx’s diagnosis of economic fetishism offers the 
worst possible paradigm for the converse situation—frequently invoked 
by the critics of consumer capitalism—in which people think they are 
free when they are not really (in truth) free at all.% 


I conclude that those who would entirely debunk the freedom enjoyed 
under capitalism will find no comfort in the classical critique of capitalist 
ideology. They will also have to confront the position, implicit in their 
claims about capitalism, that the freedom to which socialists aspire is 
somehow above and beyond the mundane variety we currently experi- 
ence. On this account, socialist freedom is not to be equated in any way 
with the greater freedom we seem to enjoy in a North American than 
a British supermarket to buy not just milk, but milk with six levels of 
fat content and two styles of pasteurization, each offered in eight 
different flavours. Socialist proposals corresponding to the two lines of 
attack on Marx’s question then involve the suggestion either that 
everyone, and not just the privileged minority, should be offered the 
choice between chocolate and strawberry milk, or on the contrary that 





3 ‘This comment trades on the existence of rwo orders of human need —for creanvity and sobsisrence— 
and the two corresponding conceptions of labour which Cohen dismngusshbes m “Reconmdering 
Hrstorical Materialism’ 

æ A recent example mw Jeremy Seabrook's Lemescapes of Poverty, Oxford 1985, which combines a 
bnihaotly observed evocanon of contemporary hfe m Britain with an argument that the expenence 
of poverty has shifted dectsively from the extemal to the ınternalrred landscapes of capitalism If this 
is Orwell phus ideology, the contrast n overdrawn. 
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the choice is not worth having since no one tn their right mind would 
choose either, especially when wholesome, regular milk 1s there for the 
asking. The contradiction between these proposals has not prevented 
both from being entertained simultaneously, as an understandable hedg- 
ing of bets. Or perhaps, if the first proposal is not viable under socialism 
(or is viable already under capitalism), resort must be made to the 
second—as a reserve proposal in a process that Elster would include 
under the heading of Sour Grapes. 


I believe that socialists should be predisposed towards the first proposal, 
while the maximization of freedom should be subject on the one hand 
to the technological constraint and on the other to the version of 
egalitarianism which rejects exploitative social relations.2”” The second 
proposal seems to me dispirited because at one stroke it delivers the 
ordinary vocabulary of freedom and most experience of common sense 
to the enemy camp. By judging that capitalism is not mght only where 
tt 18 not as it seems to be, it nsks the concession that nothing seems to 
be wrong with capitalism. Ironically, for an approach which starts out 
looking very radical indeed, much more 1s conceded to capitalism than 
in the classical argument that the rich get the pleasure and the poor get 
the blame, not because the freedom of capitalism is an illusion, but 
because it 1s real. More precisely, the market-place really is a free 
space: what is constitutionally unfree is the State-place, which upholds 
property, and the work-place, where those without property find ıt ts 
in their best interest to labour for their daily bread. This is the 
consequence that Marx took for granted. Roemer seeks to prove it, 
assuming the State, private property and the market. 


Roemer on Class and Exploitation 


Roemer’s work may be introduced by a slight adaptation of the model 
through which he chooses to make his central point concerning the 
relation between class and exploitation. Imagine there are two people 
whom, for the sake of vividness, we shall locate on different islands. 
One is called Woman Friday, the other Man Crusoe. Both have the 
same subsistence need—say, one bushel of corn per week. Each ıs 
also rational and wishes to gain this subsistence with the minimum 
expenditure of effort. But there is one important difference between 
Friday and Crusoe, or, more precisely, between the island environments 
they inhabit. Friday only has available a labour-intensive technology 
(LI) which can be operated from scratch and involves no material input 
apart from labour, but which requires that she work six days a week 
to produce one bushel of corn. Crusoe, on the other hand, has access 
to a superior, capital-intensive technology (CI) which uses an amount 


The argument im the closing sectioa = intended to show that these are independent coterie, 1 ¢ 
that egaltenenism cannot be seen merely as a histoncally conditioned response to scaraty On the 
issues of whether Marx beld values, what they were, end their mmportance for his theory, the renge 
of positions may be represented by Elster, ALSA, esp ch 4, and Wood Marx and Equality’ in A,se/ptacasd 
Marxism, with the most comprehensive apprusal of the debate given by Geras, “The Controversy 
about Marx and Juste’, NLR 150, March~Apnil 1985 I will adopt the ‘pro’ mde of the debate 10 
what follows without further ado 

™ Roemer sdopes Foday and Crusoe 10 ‘Property Relations vs Sarplus Value in Marrran Exploitation’, 
Phelasepdry and Publis Afars, Fall 1982, 11, 00. 4, p 299 
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of material input (seed corn) but requires only three days work to 
produce one bushel of corn plus the quantity of seed corn necessary to 
get the process going. Let us further assume that Crusoe has on hand 
a stock of seed com double the amount necessary to run the CI 
technology for a week. All the material parameters of the subsistence 
model have now been set. They constrain what is jointly possible for 
Friday and Crusoe. It is worth noting, first, that what distinguishes the 
two technologies ıs their respective productivities: the CI technology 
being exactly twice as productive as the LI technology. It is this difference 
which is critical to the subsequent argument, and it corresponds precisely 
to the fact that the level of development of the forces of production is 
higher (twice as high) on Crusoe’s than on Frday’s island (according 
to the classical definition of these terms in Friday’s case and the only 
plausible extension of classical usage in Crusoe’s).2? Second, the pictures 
of the production process on the two islands—one without constant 
capital and one with 1t—correspond to the volume 1 and volume 3 
models of Capzta/. It follows that Roemer’s results lie beyond the scope 
of Marx’s volume 1 analysis, in which it ts necessary to assume the class 
relation that Roemer is able to deduce.” 


We must now ask what Crusoe and Friday make of their respective 
situations. So long as they exist in isolation from each other, Crusoe 
simply works three days a week and Friday 1s stuck with working six. 
This 1s the limit of Robinson Crusoe economics, in Marx’s pejorative 
use of the term. Once their mutual isolation is breached, a number of 
new possibilities open up. These possibilities involve the social relations 
that might be established in the given material environment.*! Recall 
that Crusoe has more seed com than he needs for his own subsistence. 
He could double his weekly output by working six days instead of 
three, but since his needs are satisfied after three days he would merely 
be stockpiling useless corn. (Trade in produced commodities cannot 
occur in a one-sector model.) So a generous, public-spirited Crusoe 
might simply give his extra stock of seed com to Friday, who could 
then switch to the CI technique. Both islands would have three-day 
economies, and the net benefit of the two people would be equalized. 
In this egalitarian (petty-bourgeois or socialist) outcome the gains of 
productivity (and of the initial capital stock) are equally distributed 
between the two parties. Notice that once the initial endowment of 
capital is made, the two economies can reproduce themselves indepen- 
dently and indefinitely, since Friday will have sufficient surplus above 
subsistence after the first week to start production in the second. 


P | eume that the level of development of the forces of producnoo us always measured by (labonr) 
productivity, bat there are various posnble defimttions of productivity in the presence of constant 
ceprtal, let alone other compbeatioas The best procedure is to define productivity always os the 
mverse of unit value, so that productivity = well defined whenever value is In general, productivity 
will then be a vector quantty, which ruses problems about the meaning of rts ‘evel for a molt 
product economy. For relevent discussion (though not m quite these terms), see KATH, pp 55-62 
* It uw, however, highly significant ther the crreorts of commodity production and exchange which 
are the quahtatrve bess of the discussion in Capea! mvolve transection sequences comexing with 
those given by the equilboum outcomes of Roemer’s models. Marx’s sequences are examined m 
‘Forms of Value and the Logic of Cepas. 

M The vocabulary of the social and the materal 8 property meerted here, since the outcomes bear a 
direct relation to the distnbanoa of power (see nert section) The relenons are not socal only by 
contrast with the amal srtoanons of indrviduel solenon on the two mlends ` 
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Now suppose that instead of offering Friday what she needs, Crusoe 
proposes a deal whereby she receives pay of one bushel, in return for 
working with Robinson Crusoe’s stock of seed corn and the CI tech- 
nology. The crucial question 1s how long Friday will have to work, 
and therefore how much she will produce. If both parties are rational, 
and we assume that the transaction is a voluntary one, there must be 
incentives for both parties to make the agreement. Crusoe’s incentive 
1s obvious enough. He will certainly not make a deal involving less 
than three days’ work by Friday, since this would not even reproduce 
the wage he pays and he would find his capital stock running down 
(though he could easily afford it to be run down to half its original 
level, in a drip-drip rather than one-shot gift to Friday). Nor will he be 
interested in making a deal beyond sux days, since Friday can produce 
enough for both parties using the CI technology in this time, and we 
have assumed that Crusoe has no interest in surplus for its own sake. 
But if Friday works for any length of time between three and six days, 
the number of days above three will be the amount by which Crusoe 
can reduce his own working time and still end up with his net subsistence 
for the week. This 18 a clear incentive. But does Friday have an incentive 
to enter employment under such terms? She does, and this is the key 
moment of class reproduction according to Roemer’s brilliant insight. 
As things stand, Friday is working six days for her subsistence, so that 
she has an incentive to work any time less than six days for a subsistence 
wage. It follows that both parties, givew their respective situations, will 
benefit from a deal struck anywhere between three and six days. In the 
most extreme case, if Crusoe 1s able to maintain a ‘take ıt or leave it’ 
attitude to Friday’s predicament—or, as Roemer assumes ın his original 
presentation of the example, if there 1s an industrial reserve army in the 
labour market and no countervailing pressure on Crusoe to use the half 
of his capital stock which is surplus to his own requirements—then 
Friday will be bid down to six days’ working and Crusoe will be a pure 
capitalist whose subsistence comes entirely from the work of other 


people. 


In terms of class formation, then, Friday 1s always a pure proletarian if 
she accepts any deal which yields a wage covering her subsistence. But 
we can see Crusoe moving monotonically from self-employment (from 
petty-bourgeois or peasant proprietor or any other independent status) 
to an employing, capitalist status which becomes progressively more 
complete as Friday works beyond three days up to the maximum of six. 
At any point in this rnterval, the gains in productivity available from 
CI technology are distnbuted unequally. We know that the collective 
gain—which is also the true gain—is a doubling of productivity. But 





D The ‘slight adaption’ of Roemer’s opening statement of the two-person case m GTEC, ss the 
provision of enough seed com to employ the whole population (two people) m the CI technology 
Roemer makes the supply ‘limted’, m order to focus on the compeunve outcome of extrame capitalem 
Ic ns also worth nonng that Roemer consistently descnbes the models discussed in Part 1 of GTEC 
ss relating to a ‘pre-caprtahst, submstence economy’ (p.109) This 1s fur enough if the caprtaltst ‘mode 
of producnon’ is defined via the capitalist impulse for capital accunmianon (cf KMTH, p 81) It may 
be misleading if capstaliem 1s considered soaologically m terms of its characteristic class structure and 
mode of exploitunon, which do appear m the subexstence models of Part: I have used the term 
‘capstalee’ freely m the account of the subestence model above with the larter conmderstioa m mind 
(See abo 1.58 ) 
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if one looks at productivity narrowly, as an answer to the question each 
individual might pose: ‘how much corn does wy labour yteldr’, then 
in the extreme case Friday’s productivity appears not to have increased 
at all (since she is still working six days to bring home one bushel), 
whereas Crusoe’s productivity has apparently increased to infinity (since 
he manages to bring home one bushel without working at all). No 
doubt Crusoe will be inclined to fetishize this magical result, attrtbuting 
it to the extraordinary properties of his seed corn, his skill in negotiation, 
his gender, his national origin or whatever was responsible for his 
having an extra supply of capital—virtue and judgement, in any case, 
rather than luck. But it 1s evident that these sterling qualities will avail 
him nothing unless he is able to induce Friday to accept his offer. 


The Classical Construal 


We now retell the story in the language of the classical theory of value, 
pointing up the conformity between Roemer’s theory and the classical 
critique. The value of labour-power is defined to equal the value of the 
use-values required to reproduce the labourer, whose (material) measure 
1s always one bushel of corn for both Friday and Crusoe in this example. 
But the value of this material basket of goods alters. Under the LI 
technology, the value of labour-power 1s evidently six days whereas 
under the CI technology it is three days, made up of just less than three 
days working to produce a net output of one bushel, together with the 
balance of three days necessary to reproduce the constant capital required 
to operate the CI technology. These are the direct and indirect labour 
components of the value of labour-power ın the CI regime. (In the LI 
regime, there is no indirect labour.) Under the LI regime, the value of 
labour-power completely exhausts the total value added by Friday (six 
days), whereas in the CI technology there is some remainder, depending 
upon the amount of time beyond three days that Friday works. This 1s 
surplus value, corresponding to the value of the net output above one 
bushel that Friday is able to produce in working beyond three days. In 
the extreme case of pure capitalism, surplus value represents three days’ 
work: the total value (still six days of Fnday’s working) is split equally 
between the value of labour-power and surplus-value, and a transfer of 
value (three days’ worth) has occurred between Friday and Crusoe. This 
is classically construed exploitation. The rate of exploitation is here 100 
per cent, since each hour of Friday’s net labour provides half-an-hour’s 
worth of wages for Friday and half-an-hour’s worth of profit for Crusoe. 
To put it another way, three days’ labour (by both parties) is the socially 
necessary labour time under the CI technology—it is the amount each 
person would have to work on their own—and Friday 1s working more 
than is socially necessary while Crusoe is working less then is socially 
necessary. The person who is working more is the seller of (labour- 
power) while the person who is working less 1s the hirer of (labour- 
power). In this correlation we have encountered for the first time 
Roemer’s startling Class Exploitation Correspondence Principle (here- 
after CECP) in its most classical form (the transfer of surplus value 
through the labour contract). 


We have also followed classical usage by introducing the word ‘exploi- 
tation’ to characterize the unequal relation between Friday and Crusoe. 


Cas 


If Crusoe 1s exploiting Friday we need to establish precisely what it 18, 
in the circumstances portrayed by the example, that Crusoe is exploiting. 
First, and in a relatively non-evaluative connotation, both parties are 
making use of one or both of the technologies, hence exploiting 
whatever features of the natural world are responsible for the productivi- 
ties that the technologies possess. But the use of the term ‘exploitation’ 
in the Marxian context also implies injustice, and it is unclear (to me, 
at least) what are the just claims of the non-human on the human 
world.# 


If we restrict the discussion to the social relations established between 
Friday and Crusoe, the most obvious, and traditional, suggestion is that 
Crusoe is exploiting Friday’s labour. The problem, however, is that 
Friday’s labour for Crusoe only exists after the deal between them has 
been concluded; it 1s a corollary of the deal, so it cannot be something 
of which Crusoe makes use in order to clinch the deal. Either the deal 
is exploitative, but it ıs not Frday’s labour that is exploited, or the 
exploitation of Friday’s labour 1s a consequence of a deal which 1s not 
exploitative (at least not exploitative of Frday’s labour). I take it that 
the second possibility strains the credibility of the Marxian indictment. 
The same argument applies, a fortiori, to the suggestion that Crusoe 1s 
exploiting the product of Friday’s labour, despite the fact that Crusoe 
makes use of this product by eating it. (Does Crusoe exploit the corn 
by eating it when it is already in his hands?) It is nearer the mark, and 
in line with the classical emphasis on the distinction between labour 
and labour-power, to say that Crusoe is exploiting Frday’s labour- 
power, since this is something which exists prior to the deal. It is part 
of the environment from which exploitation is said to emerge. But, it 
is worth distinguishing between two aspects of labour-power: creativity, 
and the sheer ability to slog. Exploitation of the creativity of the 
majority—a fundamental feature of the Marxian critique of capitalism— 
is excluded by the terms of this example, since it depends on the 
alternative uses to which Friday might put her creativity, and the only 
activities allowed here are corniculture and leisure (or culture zost court). 
There 1s thus no evidence that Friday would prefer to do something 
other than grow corn, and if her creativity is engaged in that activity, 
the basic pay-off structures change, since Friday will want to follow her 
natural bent for as many days as possible, contrary to the behavioural 
assumptions of the example. Crusoe and Friday will in fact compete to 
reward each other for access to any means of expression held by the 
otherl We are therefore returned for the answer to the slogging aspect 
of labour-power, which Friday will experience as a disutility when ıt 
goes into action, and try to avoid putting into action as much as 
possible. But we also have to ask what enables Crusoe to make use of 
this aspect of Friday’s labour-power, since Friday assigns it voluntarily 
to Crusoe. We know from the example that this has to do with 





N There are two routes to the greening of soctahem from this point One coocentrates directly on 
relations berween the buman aod non-human worlds, and :s out of sympathy with the casaca! 
emphasis on the ‘mastery of nature’ The other looks at the non-human world as mediating human 
relations, especially berween current and future generations To say that current generations must not 
oppress the future by depriving the planet of noo-renewable resources 1s fully consent with the 
classical spint, as ] understand it 
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their differential access to the LI and CI technologies. Is Crusoe, then, 
exploiting his own access to the CI technology? The answer is basically 
no, since it 1s not clear in general that a person can exploit anything 
that hes in their environment alone (can I exploit myselfp), and it is 
clear from this example that if Friday had access to the CI technology 
(e.g. via the ‘egalitarian outcome’), Crusoe would have no means of 
inducing Friday voluntarily to enter terms of employment deemed 
exploitative. What Crusoe 1s therefore exploiting is the lack of access 
Friday has to the CI technology. And so we conclude that B exploits A 
when B takes unfair advantage of a situation in which A is placed by 
lack of access to resources.” 


Private Property and the State 


We can now make more explicit the cause of the lack suffered by Friday 
as a result of which ıt 1s in her bes- interest to be exploited. This was 
presented above in terms of a moral contrast, in which a generous, 
altruistic and socialist Crusoe would give Friday that access to resources 
which a mean, egotistical and capitalist Crusoe would deny. But the 
more fundamental source of exploitation will be found ın the social 
institutions sustaining the exclusion from resources. In this case, it 1s 
the institution of private property that lurks behind the market, and 
the institution of the state that lurks behind private property. This 
institutional complex, one might say, allows Crusoe the opportunity to 
be generous or mean, and a rational if unreasonable Crusoe will be 
mean. So the source of exploitation has been traced to a situation of 
differential exclusion (from the means of production in this case) fortified 
by the institutions of private property and the state 


In what ways, and by what moral pmnciple, 1s this outcome unfair, and 
thus finally an exploitation rather than simply an unequal exchange? 
Exploitation has been defined as taking unfair advantage of the situation 
of another person. The charge of unfairness cannot anse from the 
principle that everyone has a claim on the undiminished proceeds of 
their labour, since although the principle would deliver the required 
result in this case, there is a long list of classically honoured counter- 
examples, from the requirements of the young, the old, the sick and 
the handicapped to the requirements of investment, which tell against 
the application of the general principle to an adult, fit or present 
self. The principle must therefore be the negative one, that property 
ownership yields no valid clum on the proceeds of the labour of others. 
Respecting Cohen’s distinction between productive and producing activi- 
ties, we can say that capitalists as capitalists have no valid claim on any 
part of the product, even if their property ownership was in part 
responsible for the fact that the product was produced. In the language 


H CF Cohen's ‘rough idea of exploration, ss a certam kind of lack of reciprocity’, such that ‘it rs 
(unjust) explottanon to obtmn something from someone without giving nm anything m return’ (“The 
Laboar Theory of Value and the Concept of Exploitation’, m Ian Steedman, ed , Tie Vaim Controversy, 
Verso, Loadon 1981, p 343 ) Eleter’s more refined dicnonary defininon us ‘the asymmerncal nonon 
of “talking unfarr advantage of someone” (Exploration, Freedom and Justice’, Names XXVI, 1983, 
P 278) 
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of the social and the material, no return 1s owed to a purely social 
contribution.*§ 


There is a further element in the evaluation. Exploitation is an unfair 
use of a situation of exclusion, but the situation which is exploited may 
be fair or unfair in itself. It seems appropriate to call a situation of 
unfair exclusion by the term oppression. It is then easy to show via general 
counter-examples that oppression is neither necessary nor sufficient for 
exploitation, so that the issue of whether capitalism is oppressive must 
be approached independently of whether it is exploitauve.* 


In terms of the present example, the question to ask is evidently whether 
Friday’s initial exclusion from the CI technology was fair. The answer 
will turn on the story that is told about Crusoe’s acquisition. On some 
accounts, such as one in which Crusoe’s extra stock results from his 
extraordinary exertions in the previous week, the acquisition is not 
conclusively unfair. (Nor is it conclusively fair, according to the negative 
evaluative principle which 1s the only one so far allowed, and which 
only excludes title derived from property ownership of the means of 
production, saying nothing about title in the proceeds of my own, or 
anyone else’s, labour.) The fairness of Crusoe’s acquisition, and therefore 
Friday’s initial situation, is thus far indeterminate, corresponding to the 
possibility of a ‘clean path’ of capitalist development. Suppose, then, 
that Crusoe’s acquisition was clean and just by some unspecified prin- 
ciple. During the first week of production Friday is not oppressed, but 
she is still exploited since the justice of Crusoe’s acquisition does not 
extend to his use of what he has acquired—otherwise justly appointed 
judges could pass any sentences they liked.” But there is constant, non- 
fixed capital in this example, so that the whole of Crusoe’s justly 
acquired asset in seed corn is used up in the first week of working. If 
Crusoe is a pure capitalist, the whole of the constant capital for the next 
week’s working will have been denved from Friday’s surplus product 
of the previous week, acquired by Crusoe through his (just) ownership 
of the means of production in that period. But it now follows from the 
negative principle that Crusoe’s title to means of production at the start 
of the second week is invalid: Friday’s situation 1s unfair by Monday, 
and she is oppressed. Once capitalism gets into its stride, 1t is oppressive 
as well as exploitative by a single principle of (un)just distribution. This 
is the heart of the Marxian indictment of capitalism, and its statement 
will serve to conclude this exposition of Roemer’s theory. 


8 If thts sounds odd, recall the specal defintion of tbe socal and translate ‘no retum us owed to an 
errasse of power alone’ or ‘might us oot oght’ For Coben’s distinction, see “The Labour Theory of 
Value and the Concept of Explomanona’, p.219. 

% For the examples and further discusmon, sce “Exploitation, Extornon md Oppreamon’, Pedtace! 
Stebes (forthcoming) Woght uses the erm ‘oppresston’ m a milar sense in preference to Roemer’s 
cumbersome ‘Marnen unfarly treated’, but Woght mplhes that oppression ts necessary for exploitation. 
See Classes, pp 74-7 

1 Thus pont soms to mingate the mpact of Noazick’s celebrated Wilt Chambertam argument for the 
debate about Marnen exploitation Chamberlain may be entitled to his wealth He may not be entrled 
to use it m ways connected with capitals market relations. 


Power and Exploitation 


We should now sketch some implications of Roemer’s basic approach 
for the special theory of historical matenalism. Discussion will focus 
on the question of power in Friday’s and Crusoe’s two-island world, 
and then, very briefly, on Roemer’s findings for models of capitalism 
beyond these two islands. The homily of the previous section omitted 
reference to power because the first task was to show how class 
division could come about through voluntary transactions. But what ts 
commonly termed ‘power’ 1s still around here somewhere, and the 
relation of power to the example requires careful analysis. This question 
is generally important because rational-choice Marxism is a theory with 
an ‘economic’ and utilitarian pedigree, whereas the concept of ‘power’ 
draws on an alternative tradition of sociology and political science 
which has often been divorced from economic theory. Posing the 
question hints at a reconciliation between the two traditions. 


Let us start by attributing power to Friday and Crusoe over their 
respective forces of production: Fnday has power over her labour- 
power and Crusoe over his means of production (seed com) and labour- 
power. We note first that power over a force of production is a social 
relation of production, and a mode of production in conventional 
Marxist usage is a set of social relations of production.* But Crusoe 
has (monopoly) power over means of production and Friday only has 
power over her own labour-power, so that the attribution of these 
powers sets up the capitalist mode of production as the power structure 
of this example. Roemer’s results may then be interpreted as showing 
that the existence of the capitalist mode of production implies the 
existence of the capitalist class structure, given rational behaviour. 


What is meant, precisely, by the power that individuals are said to enjoy 
over forces of production’ It is fairly clear that the relevant power is 
the capacity I enjoy to exclude you from access to my force of production 
against your will. This is power ın the sense of real ownership—effective 
control.” On this view, Friday and Crusoe are alike in having power, 
but differ in having power over different resources. Interaction between 
Friday and Crusoe arises because each party requires the resources of 
the other to reach an outcome preferable to their initial situation. The 
initial situation now figures twice in the analysis. It remains the staring 
point but is also a permanent resort for either party. The distribution 
of power specifies the carreat withdrawal options of the actors, and the 
definition of their powers allows each to withdraw without suffering 
consequences apart from those entailed by the withdrawal itself. But 
this means that both parties enjoy power oar the other since, if each 
respects the power of the other, either can deploy their resource to 
affect the pay-offs available to the other. 


M This n a mode of producton m the sense or Coben's ‘economic structure’ and not his mode of 
production m the ense of ‘way of producing’ (KACTH, ch 3) yates te eee eee ‘regime of 
production’ ss a synonym for the conventional ‘mode of 

CP “The proletarian may ds angling be washes orth bu nbouie power shoe of via ipaa 
laws of socety, and nothing may be done wrth t without his contractual consent’ KMTH, p 66 


We now illustrate how the extent of the power (colloquially—the power) 
I enjoy over you depends on: (i) the needs and preferences (the interests) 
of us both; (ii) your power; (iii) my alternative to interaction with you. 
It will be useful first to define the extent of the power each enjoys over 
the other by the waxımum damage cach could do to (the interests of) the 
other, should they so wish. Interestingly, this is three days’ labour in 
each case, since Friday can penalize Crusoe by three days’ work with 
respect to Crusoe’s best option if Fnday should withdraw, and Crusoe 
can penalize Friday by three days’ work with respect to Friday’s best 
option if Crusoe should withdraw. These penalties evidently depend on 
the interests represented by the pay-off structure (point i). The limits 
of the power of each over the other are therefore given by the stimate 
sancions each can bring to bear on the other, using the powers which 
define their position within the relations of production.” The threat of 
these sanctions appears in the example at two points. First, in a real 
case the implied threat may help to determine the point at which the 
agreement is concluded between three and six days’ working. This point 
is indeterminate as far as economic theory is concerned unless there is 
competition in the labour market, when Friday is bid down to six days’ 
working or unless Friday has access to seed corn from a source other 
than Crusoe, in which case she will work the minimum of three days. 
But these possibilities envisage other actors, or other resources of a 
kind which render the sanctions available to each party against the other 
ineffective. Both continue to enjoy power over resources, but they can 
no longer translate this into power over each other (point iti). In the 
case of a competitive labour market, Friday loses her power over 
Crusoe, and in the case of superabundant seed corn (cf. the ‘open 
frontier’) Crusoe loses his power over Friday. This also establishes the 
general relation between the power of B over A and the dependence of 
A on the resource of B. If alternative possibilities are excluded and 
there is interdependence, it must be assumed that Friday and Crusoe 
reach some compromise agreement between three and six days’ 
working.‘! 


The Enforcement Problem 


Now the question arises whether the agreement will be honoured. If 
Friday is guaranteed a subsistence wage at the end of the week, she has 
no incentive to perform any work, since it 1s no longer her business 
where her corn wage is going to come from. Conversely, 1f Crusoe is 
guaranteed the work, he has no incentive to pay the wage (or to pay it 
in unadulterated corn). Given these incentives to default, can the 


© Thr reciprocal character of power will be difficult to ‘think’ m the social ecranfication paradigm, 
unce the vertical metepbor tends to imply that ‘power over’ = an asymmetrical (unidirectional) 
relanon Ths s dear from Frank Parkin’s Adersast Class Theory A Benross Crie, Loodon 1975, 
m which the resistance offered by groups excluded from property ts called ‘usurpationary’. Bat there 
15 no usurpation of boargeots power when worker attempt to use the powers which define their own 
piace in capitalist soctal reirnons powers which ron parallel with, or exist on the mme level as, powers 
over means of prodaction A smilar point apples to Althussenan notons of ‘dominance’ 

4 Grven the agreement, rt follows from the definrtion that each person has sacrificed some degree of 
power, nnce the maximum damage they might infbct has been reduced Interesungly, the longer 
Foday works, the less power Crusoe enjoys over Friday, since Friday hes a diminishing mecentrve to 
be explorted in the C technology It us natural to say that Crusoe does oot have an interest m making 
use of his power to the full This pomt may have wider spplcaton to the strategies of ruling clasecs 
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agreement be enforced? Friday’s enforcement problem has been solved 
historically by the abolition of the truck system, and the opening of 
alternative sources of supply through the money wage and competitive 
consumer markets (although a form of the problem reappears with 
inflation). Crusoe’s problem has been solved historically by the factory 
system, and the domination of Fnday within the labour process. In the 
tradition of Marxist sociology of which Braverman and the early 
Olin Wright are recent standard-bearers, exploitation is rooted in this 
domination of the worker, and the corresponding proposals for the 
socialist alternative emphasize the importance of industrial democracy. 
Without questioning in the least the significance of coercion at the point 
of production in the life of the worker, or the desirability of the 
countervailing socialist demand, Roemer’s approach tends to make this 
form of coercion secondary to the powers already contained in the 
relations of production. The capitalist’s problem is that, unlike other 
commodities, labour-power remains attached to the person of the 
labourer, and although the labourer has assigned it to the capitalist as 
an act of will, the use of labour-power ın the interest of the capitalist 
requires the continuous, and not just once-for-all, cooperation of the 
labourer. This might suggest that power in the workplace is supplemen- 
tary to the powers defining the relations of production, so that the two 
loci of power demand two independent critiques. But the worst that 
either party can do (the most damaging sanction either party can bring 
to bear) for non-performance of the agreement that constitutes the class 
relation ts the threat of breaking the relation—the strike by Friday, the 
sack or the lock-out by Crusoe. And these ultimate sanctions coincide 
with the extent of the powers defining the relations of production. In 
particular, the sanctions available to Crusoe which would normally be 
considered under the heading of ‘factory discipline’ all fall within the 
scope of the powers defining his ownership of the means of production. 


This point can be clarified by supposing that the powers are infringed, 
so that the current withdrawal options are no longer available. Suppose, 
for example, that an accumulation-minded feudal Crusoe (more plausi- 
bly, an accumulation-minded Crusoe with a feudal ally) were to impose 
corvée labour on Friday in the LI technology. Friday would have no 
reason to consent to the arrangement, which infringes her effective 
control over her labour-power and decreases her utility. But such an 
infringement would also render it in her interest to work longer than 
six days for a subsistence wage. The attribution of effective control of 
(power over) labour-power therefore sets the upper limit of exploitation. 
But now suppose that a socialist Friday expropriated half of Crusoe’s 
seed com, infringing the ownership of the latter. The effect is, of course, 
the same as ın the previous case in which Crusoe lost monopoly power 
because Friday had an alternative source of seed corn. In either case, 
there ıs no way Crusoe can induce Friday to be exploited, so long as 
Crusoe is unable to expropriate the seed com back—that 1s, so long as 
Friday enjoys power over the seed corn she has expropriated or other- 
wise acquired Thus illustrates point (11)—that the extent of your power 





a This n the gist of an early exchange between Roemer and Wnght, m which I have followed the 
Roemer line For Waught's pomton, sce ‘The Status of the Political m the Concept of Class Scructure’, 
bor ob Wrght’s frank retraction in Clerees, p 72° “I now think Roemer 1s correct on this point ’ 


over me depends on my power. Also, and significantly, the attribution 
of powers (the claim that a particular mode of production exists) bounds 
the outcome of interaction in a precise sense—between three and six 
days’ working in this case—just as it bounds the sanctions available to 
the interactors. Vary the distribution of powers, and the outcomes range 
from Friday working for Crusoe as much as ts compatible with physical 
reproduction of Friday and the converse outcome in which Crusoe 
works to the limit for Friday (if Friday expropriates all the seed corn 
and becomes a capitalist). These extreme distributions of utility over 
outcomes are set by material parameters, and not by social power. In 
summary, the power structure sets inner bounds to the outcome of 
interaction, whose outer bound 1s set by material constraints. The arena 
of interaction is circumscribed by material possibilities, and then, more 
narrowly, by the power structure. I believe that this result accords well 
with our general intuitions about ‘power’, and conforms in theoretical 
practice to the distinction between macrosociological analyses which 
focus on the power structure at the expense of the interaction, and 
economic analyses which focus on the interaction at the expense of the 
power structure. 


For the sociological analysis, an important further question will then 
arise: what secures the power structure? In virtue of what are the 
powers properly attributed to Friday and Crusoe? The general Marxian 
answer has already been given: because a state exists. It 1s a defining 
characteristic of a capitas/rst state that it will intervene with the resources 
over which it has power to prevent the infringement of the powers 
which define the capitalist relations of production. It 1s this intervention 
which will confound a feudal Crusoe or a socialist Friday, although it 
must be said that, ın this respect, actually existing capitalist states have 
been more punctilious with regard to Crusoe’s than to Friday’s powers." 
The institution that so intervenes 1s a stats because of the range of 
resources—unique in a given society—over which it has control 
(finance, real estate, labour-power, legal enactment, means of represen- 
tation, armed forces), and especially because of the extent of its legal 
use of the last resource on the lst. To attribute powers to Friday and 
Crusoe 1s therefore to make implicit reference both to a third party (the 
state) and to other resources (especially armed force) which are excluded 
from analysis of the interaction which gives rise to classes under 
capitalism.45 This is a perfectly reasonable procedure for a special 
theory, which respects the contours of power existing ın a given social 
formation, It will not be so reasonable for a general theory of history, 
in which there is no longer a struggle on the basis of power but a 
struggle for power—a struggle to redefine the contours of power in a 
given social formation, generating a new distribution of freedoms and 


© I have in mind the tendency of capitalist states to grant the formal ‘nght to stoke’ bat to hedge 
thes around with such restrictions as to make ics exercise pracnally ineffecuve—above all, mamtaming 
captal access to an alternative labour supply At some degree of restnction, probebly surpassed m 
fascist regimes, the stare would cease to be capitalist on this defirinon A converse potnt would apply 
to restricoonas on property nghts 

4 ‘Extent’ rather than ‘monopoly’ in recogninon of Giddens’s amendment to Weber (The Nama 
Stade and V mice, Cambodge 1985, p 10) 

® This point illustrates why the use of the tenm ‘power’ 1s often mdexical, making reference to actors 
or resources excluded from some analysis of current concern 
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rights for the actors in the social formation. If this idea will guide the 
criticism of Roemer’s attempt to interpret the general theory of historical 
materialism ın terms of an equally general theory of exploitauon, 
it remains to indicate what reservations about the special theory of 
exploitation lead Roemer himself to adopt the generalization he does. 


Roemer’s Complex Models 


Up to now, the classically inspired special theory has been presented in 
an impossibly restricted setting: a particular two-person, one-sector 
subsistence model. The reader will want to know: does surplus-value 
exploitation only and always arise in such a model? What happens to 
the basic results (especially the CECP) in a more complex theoretical 
universe? In order to answer these questions Roemer introduces a 
veritable battery of n-person, m-sector linear models whose parameters 
vary ın the following three ways: 

(1) Behavioural Assumptions. In the subsistence models, rationality implies 
minimization of effort (labour-time) to obtain a frred bundle of consump- 
tion goods from given endowments (Friday/Crusoe). In the accumslation 
models, rationality implies maximization of revenue (through production 
and exchange) from given endowments. In classical notation, this is the 
difference between the C-M-C and the M—C-M chains of commodity 
production and exchange. 

(ii) Behavioural Options. Actors always have the option of self-employ- 
ment and trade in produced commodities (means of production and 
consumption goods). In addition, they may be given access to a labour 
market or a credit market. In the Fnday/Crusoe world, there was an 
embryonic labour market, but no credit. (Trade was excluded by 
attenuation to a single produced commodity: corn.) 

(ii) Techmology Employed. This is ether the Leontief technology familar 
from neo-Ricardian price theory or the more general activity analysis 
or convex cone technology.” They all involve constant returns to scale. 


In all cases, agents in the economy are alike in being rational, but differ 
in their initial endowments. Endowments (and therefore agents) are 
ranked by wealth, measured as the market value of agents’ physical 
stocks at prices corresponding to the reproducible competitive equilib- 
rium for the economy in question. (Crusoe had wealth in seed com, 
and Friday none, though there were no prices in the one-sector model.) 
An equilibrium represents an individual optimum for each agent. Agents 
are further distinguished (and ranked) by the amount of time they work 
at equilibrium, and by their class position. The latter ıs 2 qualitative 
(set-theoretic) notion depending on whether agents at equilibrium are 
self-employed, employed by others, or employing others. These possi- 
bilities are not mutually exclusive and Roemer shows that in general 





46 Marx used this tramston in Capeta to chetinguish sample commodity production from capitalism, 
with respect to both class structure and motrvanooal structure (the drive for accumulation) Roemer’s 
besc model shows that the two aspects of the transition were mappropmarely elided, moce rt has 
capitalist close ecrocture and subsistence motivanocs I missed this pount in ‘Forms of Value and the 
Logic of Capita? 

41 The Prday/Crasoc technology m stnetly speaking noo-Leonnef, since there are two techniques for 
producing com Bat this will stand for a drsuncnon between LI and CI techniques in the maln-product 
model 
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agents sort themselves into a five-fold class decomposition: big capital- 
ists (pure employers); small capitalists (employers/self-employed); petty 
bourgeoisie (purely self-employed); semi-proletarians (self-employed/ 
employed); proletarians (purely employed). We encountered all these 
class positions in the Friday/Crusoe example, except the semi-prolet- 
arian, which would have occurred if Friday had some wealth in seed 
corn, but not enough to run the CI technology for three days. 


A CECP arises when there is a correlation between wealth and class 
position (the resource rich optimize consistently at class positions made 
‘higher’ by the correlation) and a further correlation between wealth 
and exploitation status. The latter is measured by the balance between 
the labour performed and the labour content of subsistence goods in 
the subsistence models, and by the balance between the labour performed 
and the labour the agent could command by purchasing goods out of 
revenue in the accumulation models. A favourable balance defines an 
exploiting and an adverse balance an exploited status. In the accumu- 
lation models, the ‘model’ definition of the balance implies that a ‘grey 
area’ of agents may exist who are neither exploited nor exploiting.* 
The general logic of derivation for a CECP 1s this: unequal wealth in 
resources plus common orientation as rational actors imply differential 
class position with covanant exploitation status. It is worth noting that 
this denvation reverses the sequence found ın Althusserian sociology: 
here, individuals carve out class positions; there, individuals are carved 
out for class positions. 


It now transpires that so long as the definitions of labour value (hence 
exploitation) are suitably adapted to the requirements of the successive 
models, the CECP is essentially preserved (strictly, a different CECP 18 
provable for each model). The Friday/Crusoe case 1s no ad hoc construc- 
tion. This is good news for the classical intuition. Indeed, ıt is an 
astonishing tribute to Marx’s genius. (It doesn’t reflect badly on Roemer, 
either.) 


The bad news comes in three large doses. Furst, some orthodox positions 
on the labour theory of value must be sacrificed ın order to preserve 
the CECP, In particular, values depend on prices for the most general 
linear technology. Second, it ıs impossible to make classical sense of 
the notion of exploitation if labour 1s radically heterogeneous. This is 
because it is impossible to rank actors by their labour contributions at 
equilibrium and an alternative attempt to rank actors according to 
equilibrium wage-rates results in loss of the essential correlation between 
wealth and class position. The problem of skill cannot be handled within 


™ ‘In [the modal] definon, we do not commder an agent to be exploited rf be happens to purchase a 
bundle of goods which embodies less labour ame than be worked, he is only explored if he could 
not feasibly have purchased a bandle of goods embodying es much labour ume as be worked’ (GTEC, 
p133) A converse definition spples to an exploiter The grey area always embeeces the petty 
bourgrouse (Le. those who optimer at self-employment) This conforms nicely with one of the 
tradrnone] Menuet mtnioons about ther intermediate character Elster give the modal conception of 
Class pode of place in brs apprecration of Roemer’s theory (ALSAM, p 173) and cf Coben’s modal 
worker ‘a proketanan mus sell his labour-power in order to obtain his means of life’? (KATH, p 72) 
@ The reason ıs that a CHCP only holds if labour value is defined with respect to the profit-maximring 
technologies rather than the whole technology set Bat prices must be known before the profit- 
maximeoing technologies can be ascertamed 
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this framework. Third, the classical focus on the labour market 18 
logically misplaced, because the transfer of surplus labour through 
the labour market is neither necessary nor sufficient for surplus-value 
exploitation. It is not necessary because the transfer of value can take 
place either through product markets alone or credit and product 
markets together. Roemer uses the first case to examine unequal 
exchange and a corresponding ‘world division of labour’ brought about 
by free trade between self-employing national economies—Imperialism 
without Empire.5! In the second case, isomorphism theorems connect 
the decomposition into credit classes 1-1, with the decomposition into 
employment classes found when labour markets exist.*# The sufficiency 
of labour-market labour extraction for exploitation fails in view of a 
special three-person counter-example according to which surplus labour 
is performed by one employed actor when the initial wealth, and 
subsequent welfare, of all three actors are identical, and so the question 
of exploitation cannot arise.® It is partly in the hope of resolving 
difficulties such as these that Roemer proposes his second, general 
theory of exploitation. 


History and Exploitation 


The avowed purpose of Roemer’s major work is to provide a general 
taxonomy of exploitation: to escape from capitalism into history, social- 
ism and beyond. This programme brings the general theory of exploi- 
tation which he proposes into close relation with the general theory of 
historical materialism. It offers a frame of reference for interpreting the 
past and, perhaps, for changing the future. To this end, Roemer proposes 
the following deceptively simple definition of exploitation: ‘A coalition 
S, in a larger society N, is exploited ... only if: (1) There 1s an 
alternative, which we may conceive of as hypothetically feasible, in 
which S would be better off than in its present situation. (2) Under this 
alternative, the complement of S, the coalition N-S=S’, would be 
worse off than at present.’ 


© GTEC, ch.6, 

n There is no chass decomposition in thts cese, becanse the actors (concerved as nations) are restocted 
to self-employment Bat there is ocvertheless a Wealth Explommtion Comespondence Punciple See 
GTEC, App 11 and John Roemer, ‘Unequal Exchange, Labour Migranon and Internanona!l Capeta! 
Flows A Theocetcal Syntbesw’ m Padma Desai, cd., Meram, the Sarmi Ecomoary and Contrai P lammeng, 
Cambridge, Mass 1983 This extension of the theory also mocrvates the nomination of Foday and 
Crusoe as the actors in the besc theory 

2 The ‘credit chasses’ Be Ba eee ae Se ery Cea eer nee eee es Eee 
borrowers respectively. (GTEC, ch 3 ) 

Sr ee ae eta Ce wa eee ei ee 
numbers ss Examples 1 and 2, in ‘Property Relations vs Surplus Valoe m Maroen Exrplomanon'’, 
Phélesephy and Pabie Afars, 11, No 4 (1982), pp 267 Æ The latter paper grves a résumé of all the 
important execs Example 2b ts Credit Market Island, 3 = the Poday/Crosoe case, and 9 exhibits 
H GTEC, pp 194-5 ‘if and? » deleted from the defintnon, together with a third ‘domtnance’ coodimon, 
which Roemer includes in order to rule out a senes of counter-exemples tavolving the dams of the 
noo-able-bodsed on the socal product The daficolty is that the domimence condinon us not prectecty 
stated Roemer gives two interpretations of ms meaning (GTEC, pp 195, 237), the second of which 
would imply that Crusoe docs not explont Foday ard the first of which muses the genem! question of 
power m a way thet I have ted to follow through m the previous section, but again without 
decrimimeatng campie from counter-crample In my view, the solunoo to this difficulty Les with the 
moral condtions for explomumttion: it may be possible to represent the clams of the non-able-bodsed 
m terms of an unequal exchange with the able-bodied, bat even if so, the exchange o not unfair 
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The references to ‘better off and ‘worse off generalize the form of 
inequality essential to the intuition of exploitation—in principle exten- 
ding the scope of the theory to cover any dimension of social life for 
which a criterion of rankable benefit ıs plausible. The conjunction of 
(1) and (2) is intended to capture the interactive element in the intuition: 
the sense in which the welfare of the exploiting coalition S’ depends 
upon the poor fare of the exploited coalition S.55 This way of identifying 
the inequality together with its presumptive source evidently relies upon 
a comparison between the status quo and the ‘hypothetically feasible 
alternative’, which is, in the first instance, a construction of thought 
experiment. Usually, Roemer takes the alternative to involve new social 
arrangements pertaining after the resources available in the status quo 
have been redistributed in some fashion. Two dimensions of generality 
then open: it 1s possible to extend the list of types of resources 
investigated under the definition, and to imagine different rules for 
redistributing the same kind of resource. At this point, the general 
theory connects directly with politics, because a political movement 
might be concerned with the consequences of maldistribution of a 
particular kind of resource in the status quo, and its programme of ~~ 
action might be informed by the attempt to achieve the redistribution 

of that resource specified by an appropmate rule. Any such redistribution 

rule will define a withdrawal option for the exploited coalition S. The 
pay-offs under the ‘hypothetically feasible’ alternative assume that the 
exploited coalition will be able to get out from under: that is, to escape 

the status quo with some portion of some variety of resources it doesn’t 
enjoy at present, and to organize itself independently on this basis. It 

is then possible to speak in the plural of forms of exploitation under 

the status quo, each one wired to a different escape route for potentially 
distinct coalitions of people exploited in different respects within the 
status quo. It follows that when different observers return different 
answers to the question: which are the exploited coalitions in the 
society?, or the question: 1s a given coalition exploited?, there may be 
disagreement not about what exploitation 1s, but about the particular ~ 
alternative to the status quo the observers have in mind.* On the other 
hand, each withdrawal option is liable to be associated with some 
differences of ethical standpoint, since withdrawal under terms set by 

the redistribution rule promises to overcome the injustice (the specific 
form of unfairness) which makes the comparative distribution of benefits 

and burdens ın the status quo exploitative. The general theory might 
finally connect with a delineation of needs (of human nature), since it 

may be the resources required to satisfy a particular order of needs 
whose maldistribution leads to a particular form of exploitation in the 
status quo, and whose frustration the alternative regime promises to 
overcome. 





The abeent third, epasode 1. Elster has provided an example in which the two major condinons are 
sanafed, bat there 1 oo mteractioa between exploiter and explored (‘Roemer ve, Roemer’, Patsus 

aad Somi], 11, 00 3, 1982, p 367) To meet thts case, Roemer later sobsntuted for the dominance 
condition enotber one designed to capture the untenscnion more precisely “Definrtioa PR’, coodinoa = 
5 m ‘Property Relations vs Surplus Value’, p 285 (The domunaoce condimon s banished to foomoce 

12.) Elster rephes that no set of counterfactual condinonals, however long, can ever capture the cansal 
clement in the inturtion of exploimoon The story will ron and ron bat not bere 

% An example us Roemer’s ‘non-subte dimgreement’ between o¢o-clescal propooents and Marxist 
oppooents of capitaliam. GTEC, p.206 
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If the horizons of the general theory are thus potentially as broad as 
the utilitarian tradition of social thinking, it is necessary to show in 
what sense it remains distinctively Marxist. It does so largely because 
the surplus-value theory of exploitation occurs within it as a special 
case, wherever the restrictive assumptions of the classical theory are 
allowed (above all, the homogeneous labour assumption). To confirm 
this it 1s necessary to show that a CECP will typically satisfy the two 
conditions in the general definition. But this 1s already clear from the 
correspondence principles: if wealth is equally endowed to all, there is 
no decomposition into distinct classes, and agents will all work socially 
necessary labour time at equilibrium. So, comparing the pay-offs in the 
equilibrium under equal endowment with the equilibrium in an unequal 
endowment status quo, the exploited would work less and the exploiters 
would work more in the alternative regime, satisfying the general 
definition. The redistribution rule involves withdrawal of the exploited 
coalition, with its proportional (usually per capita) share of the available 
social assets. Since this entails a redistribution of property rights, 
the general theory is also called the property-relations approach to 
exploitation. In the classical case at issue here the relevant property 1s 
property in what Roemer calls alienable assets (especially means of 
production). This rule serves to define capitalist exploitation in the general 
theory. If the general theory and the classical theory coincide for the 
central case, the general theory is not limited to surplus extraction 
through the labour-market, since we have seen that a CECP applies 
where there is trade and credit and a Wealth Exploitation Correspon- 
dence Principle where there is trade in produced commodities. More- 
over, the general theory renders the appropriate verdict (“No exploit- 
ation’) for the counter-example to the sufficiency of surplus extraction 
for exploitation, and the general theory can go on to accommodate 
cases in which the labour-value approach is ill defined.” 


Forms of Exploitation 


The most important of these involves skill, and the extension of the 
resource list to include non-alienable alongside alienable assets. To 
model this case, Roemer assumes not that different kinds of labour are 
offered, but that absence of skill restricts the technology that can be 
worked by a given agent. This restriction in the status quo may lead 
the unskilled to do worse and the skilled to do better than either would 
do if the knowledge required to work the whole matrix of technology 
were equally available to all. For example, if Crusoe gave Friday the 
seed corn, but not the knowledge required to plant it, Friday would be 
in the same predicament as before, but out of a different variety 
of exclusion from productive assets. Roemer calls this case soctalist 
exploitation, since it 1s a form of exploitation consistent with equal 
distribution of capital, and possibly characteristic of actually existing 
socialism. To complete the list of exploitation types, there is fomda/ 
exploitation, most conveniently thought to result from an unequal distri- 


F Roemer uses che term ‘Marran exploitanion’ to disungutsh ceses of surplos-value transfer which 
do not constitute capitals: explotmoon under the general definmon In Eleter’s view the problem 
with the value approech bs that it adopts too microscopic a perspective (ASA, pp 176 ff) Parkin also 
had a sense of this point, see Alearxas Chess Theory, p 53 


bution of labour-power: serfs are deprived by feudal obligations of the 
ability to trade or otherwise to optimize the output from a part of 
their personal unit of homogeneous labour-power. (Slaves are similarly 
deprived of the whole unit.58) In addition, there is status explottation, 
derived from differential returns to a bureaucratic position independent 
of any genuine expertise the bureaucrat may possess. (If bureaucrats 
have such expertise, they are not let off the hook, since they may 
then become guilty of socialist exploitation.5%) Finally, there is mesds 
exploitation, resulting from the differential welfare of the needy when 
income 1s equalized in respect of every other difference between agents. 
The redistribution rules which make these cases exploitative under the 
general definition involve restoring every serf (or slave) to the enjoyment 
of a full unit of their labour power, eliminating bureaucratic differentials 
and distributing handicaps from the needy to the less needy respectively. 


As the terminology implies, these forms of exploitation may be viewed 
in a sequence corresponding to the sequence of regimes of production 
given by the theory of history and a progressive sociology of knowledge 
in which the forms are reflected successively in thought (capitalist 
ideology attacks feudal exploitation, socialist ideology attacks capitalist 
exploitation, communist ideology attacks socialist and ultimately needs- 
exploitation ...). But the succession of forms of exploitation 
may also be held to settle the long-distance political agenda, according 
to which the historical task of each epoch 1s to eliminate one form of 
exploitation before moving on to confront the next. In Roemers view, 
historical process resembles an onion, in which the removal of each 
skin reveals the next, deeper skin. The end of progressive politics 1s the 
elimination of the onion. If one cannot tame Tawney’s tiger stripe by 
stripe, one has to tackle his onton layer by layer, and you cannot peel 
an onion from the inside out.© This 1s how the historical process selects 
time-bound ‘historical tasks’ of emancipation for the progressive social 
movements. In this way, Roemer snatches orthodoxy from the jaws of 


heresy 


It should be made clear at once that the general theory of exploitation 
is offered here only as an feterpretation of the Marxist theory of history. 
It is parasitic on the latter rather than a substitute for it, unlike Roemer’s 
special theory of exploitation (itself now embedded ın the general 
theory) which 1s a full substitute for the classical labour theory of value. 
It 1s thus not surprising to discover that the difficulties of Roemet’s 
interpretation revolve around the two concepts at the heart of current 


S This point s made by Woght, Claces, pp 77-8 The proposal has the additional ment of conforming 
to Cohen's definruons of the economic stroctures of feudalism and slavery (KATH, p 65 ) 

» See GTEC, p 243 Throughout his book, Roemer defines soctaluam in terms of the oatonalmanoa 
of abenable assets, and develops a strong case aguinn any less operational defmitioa (see pp 1—6) 
Both socalist cxploitanon and status exploimoon exat in current soctalet societies and ‘are uncritically 
accepted’ (p 249) Although he thinks one or both forms may be socmlly necessary at the current 
historical stage, Roemer’s openness in calling the relevant inequaliues explortanve is an mmportent 
example of the healthy directness with which Marnszs of this persuasion are prepared to approach 
the societies of actually existing socalism without abandoning their sympathy for them, Perhaps there 
are hustoncal reasons for this, in the expernence of a generation which s not disillusioned because it 
was never illunoned (to vary a memorable phrase of Ralph Milibend’s about the revisoniem of the 
early Labour Party). 

@ | am grateful to P Jowers of Bristol Polytechnic for alerting me to Tawney's onion 
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debates on the theory of history itself: power and rationality. I have 
argued above that it is possible to connect the special theory for each 
mode of production to a definition of each mode which attributes power 
to actors over resources and thereby specifies the esrreat withdrawal 
optroms of the actors. These options may be used as threats in current 
bargaining situations. We have seen that the general theory also specifies 
a withdrawal option, but this time ıt is a counterfactual withdrawal option, 
and the facts to which it runs counter are above all the facts of 
power. The redistribution of power over resources envisaged under the 
‘hypothetically feasible alternative’ lies the other side of an ımmense 
social revolution. It 1s the difference between Fnday’s threat to strike 
and her threat to expropriate Crusoe 


This distinction is connected to rationality, because there 1s a correspond- 
ing distinction to be made between proximate rationality (optimization 
given power) and long-distance rationality (optimization over the distri- 
bution of power). In order to achieve the latter optimization, exploited 
agents will have to be convinced that there are long-distance benefits 
and then to overcome the free-rider problem of collective political 
action in order to dislodge those in power before claiming the presumed 
benefits. In different ways, and in different historical contexts, Elster, 
Przeworski, Brenner and Taylor all raise the challenge that long-distance 
rationality may not be rational at all, or that it is so only under 
certain special circumstances which make proximate and long-distance 
rationality coincide.®! Subject to these challenges, a Cohenesque version 
of the theory of history is considerably weakened, and with it the 
historical attachment and political ımplications of Roemer’s general 
theory of exploitation. 


Apart from these reservations, there 1s plenty of evidence internal to 
Roemer’s discussion of this element of his theory—and one massive 
piece of evidence from outside—that ıt 18 nappropmate to consider 
forms of exploitation as sequential rather than pertaining to options of 
social organization which remain significantly open in principle. The 
great merit of the general theory of exploitation 1s to place these options 
on the same table The effect of close attachment to the general theory 
of history is to sweep some of them under the carpet again. 


To be more specific: the three most important forms of exploitation in 
Roemer’s account are capitalist exploitation, socialist exploitation and 
status exploitation. The forms of social organization corresponding 
more or less clearly to these kinds of exploitation are the market, a 
regime of decentralized workers’ cooperatives, and a centralized plan- 


41 Elgter’s mayor contnbation to raponalchoice Mannam bes in his treatment of the paradoxes and 
coatadsctions of collective mttonal action, applied to a wide vanety of histoncal contexts (sec esp 
MSM, chs 6-8) Preeworsk: bas surveyed the valley that worker’ organmanons must cross in the 
porsut of somaltam (Capetaksw ana Seca! Democracy and ‘Maternal Interests, Class Compromise and 
the Transtpon to Soctalumm’, repmnted in Assis Marxism, ch 8) Brenner and Taylor deal with 
the peasantry in the coatert of the trammiuon to capmaliem and modern revolotonary movements 
respectively For both writers, the strength of pre-casting peasant community 1s the croctal back ground 
variable of ranonal choice, mbhibiting capitalist development (Brenner) or faciitaung revolutionary 
mobiloration (Taylor) (R Brenner, “The Socal Basss of Economic Development’, M Taylor, ‘Raton 
ality and Revolnuon’) 


ning mechanism. If you eliminate the market and therefore capitalist 
exploitation, you may run into incentive problems, or problems of 
technical innovation which reduce the projected pay-offs of those 
exploited under the market regime. If you allow a regime of workers’ 
cooperatives free rein, then those cooperatives which develop P Me 
skills and knowledge may pull ahead of the rest and become socialist 
exploiters. If the cooperatives are joined by extensive free-market 
relations, and can capitalize their advantages, there might be a return 

to capitalist exploitation.” But if you redistribute their surplus through 

a mechanism of central planning, you may just be substituting status 
exploitation for socialist or capitalist exploitation. Or consider the 
international context: the relations among the three worlds are very 
likely characterized by differential access to skills and to capital; their 
logic unfolds via the terms of trade and the international credit and 
labour markets, compounded by more or less direct forms of political 
domination. This suggests that a nch mixture of capitalist, socialist and 
status exploitation exists between the First and Third Worlds, with the 
Second perhaps poised somewhere in between. It would take a brave X 
commentator to assert an unequivocal trend in the development of 
those relations.© 


One might suppose that feudal exploitation at least had been left behind 
for good and all, but there is more than a passing family likeness 
between feudal and status exploitation. The exploiters in both cases 
owe their position to ‘extra-economic’ resources, despite the fact that 
personal advancement in one system is the result of birth and warfare, 
while in the other it may be due more to political reliability (to the 
extent that it is independent of true expertise). Loyalty and respect for 
hierarchy—with the odd stab in the back to keep everyone on their 
toes—seem important principles of co-ordination in both cases. And 
if this family likeness between feudalism and bureaucracy offers some — 
clues about the ability of Russian society to abridge the capitalist stage, 
then what are we to make of the Japanese transition from feudal forms 
to highly advanced capitalist ones? In any case, the modern capitalist 
corporation is a monument of rewards to position, alongside ownership 
and skill. In short, the historical process may resemble an onion less 
than a balloon: exploitation is suppressed in one place only to pop up 
somewhere else. Roemer’s application gives too much away to an 
unreconstructed classical vision of progress. 


If these points are largely internal to Roemer’s own discussion, massive 
evidence against the linear chronological conception is supplied by the 
example of gender. Here, ‘we need a historical understanding of the 


@ Tins may be so even m the abeence of socialist cxplomation when ‘sociahstecally legremmate returns 

to differential skills can become embodied as differential ownership of capta!’ (GTEC, p 261.) 

© Pranab Bacdhan’s comment on the malupbcity of development paths m Amelie! Marxism, p73. ~ 
“ Roemer ‘note{s] a parallel’ (GTEC, p 243) m which feudal and status exploration are opposed to 
capitalist exploration, because m the former examples property is derved from status, whereas 
capitalise status 1s denved from property 

S This is the approsch adopted in Woght’s Cis, although rt shoald be said thet brs credential asseta 
(educatronal qualificanions) and organmanon assets (formal postion) are not quite Roemet’s non- 
abenable asects end status, since credenttals may wnvolve a pure status (‘cultural cupetal’) component 
and formal poeron may toctude a skills component (knowledge of how to ocgantre). 
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ways ın which gender and class have become so intertwined in capitalist 
society. .. . Recognition of the differeat origins of class and gender 
oppression need not blind us either to the gendered character of class 
under capitalism or to the ımportance of struggling for a socialism that 
has been redefined in the light of feminism.’ This point 1s evidently 
of universal historical relevance. Part of what needs redefining by its 
light is John Roemer’s Gessral Theory of Exploitation and Class. 


Let Several Flowera Bloom 


I have introduced rational-choice Marxism not as an assortment of 
remote specialist interests, but as a fully fledged paradigm, which 
deserves to take its place beside the two other constellations of theory 
currently discernible within the broad spectrum of progressive social 
thought—namely, post-structuralism and critical theory. Rational- 
choice Marxism qualifies as a paradigm because of the scope of its 
interests, and the elements of a common approach identifiable across 
these interests. Indeed, it is now only within the rational-choice context 
that some of the leading items on the classical agenda of Marxist 
theory—historical explanation and the delineation of social form, the 
collective dynamics of class struggle, the evolution and evaluation of 
capitalism—can be fruitfully discussed. In these areas, rational-choice 
Marxism has inherited the mantle of Althusserian structuralism. But it 
is not the linear descendant of Althusserianism, since ıt seems to have 
developed ın wholesale reaction against, rather than critical engagement 
with, the Althusserian legacy. I take post-structuralism to be precisely 
the linear descendant of Althusser—at least in regard to the characteristic 
cluster of problems associated with the concept of ideology. The 
third paradigm—critical theory—has rejuvenated itself in the work of 
Habermas, on a route of intellectual history that has bypassed Paris via 
the Rhine, rather than via Oslo Fjord and the North Atlant. 


With all this variety and vitality of intellectual culture, and with the 
example of Althusserianism itself before us (or behind us), it would be 
wrong to make overweening claims for any one paradigm. We should 
therefore conclude by exploring certain limitations of rational-choice 
theory, of Marxism, and—it must be said—of some rational-choice 
Marxists. First, because rational-choice explanation offers a particular 
kind of bridge for outcomes to a background distribution of values, 
beliefs, interests and resources, ıt is always possible that extra-rational 
motivations such as habit (if habit is a motivation) or emotion may 
render the bridge defective. It is also true that the background distri- 
bution itself remains unexplained, as in the case of the distribution of 
power and the historical process. In addition, rational-choice explanation 
is inherently vulnerable to its own form of microscopic teleology, in 
which the behaviour leading to the outcome is treated as the principal 
evidence for the beliefs and values which would have made the behav- 
iour rational. This ıs rationalization of action rather than rational 
explanation. But those who would write off the rational-choice approach 
on this account should first consider the analyses of preference formation 
within a rational-choice framework made by Elster in Uspsses and the 
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Sirens and Sour Grapes, and then reflect on the consequences for 
Marxism of abandoning the bridge between property distribution and 
class position constructed by Roemer. 


Gender Difference 


A second objection is more specific, perhaps symptomatic: namely, the 
sensitivity of the paradigm, as developed so far, to questions of gender 
division. The initial issue is one of language. The three leading lights 
of rational-choice Marxism continue to use the masculine forms in 
generic contexts. This includes reference both to the true generic set 
(humankind) and, often, to a proper subset. For Cohen, for example: 
‘If an artist creates a beautiful object out of something which was less 
beautiful, then we would find it natural to say that he creates beauty.’ 
(Wouldn’t it be more setwra/ to say that he or she creates beauty—or 
indeed that she or he creates beautyr®) Elster also has one or two 
asides and examples which I find slightly obtuse, to put ıt no stronger. 
Although I have not searched out every last quotation, the usage is as 
far as I know unacknowledged and unexplained except in the bizarre 
case in which Cohen speaks of the ‘sexist personification of humanity 
which Marxists have not always avoided’, and then goes on not avoiding 
it.7 It is true that rational-choice Marxism has an intellectual background 
in philosophy and economics, which are the two backwoods disciplines 
in these respects. So it may be unfair to tax individuals with a collective 
fault. But the longer it goes on, the less the usage looks like adherence 
to a discredited convention and the more it looks like some kind of 
political statement. Where have these great men been for the last fifteen 
years? 


Alongside these commissions, there is a remarkable—seemingly total— 
omission of reference either to feminist theory or to the general topic 
of sexual difference.”! It is true that no one (not even three ones) can 
be expected to say something about everything. It 1s also hazardous, 
as Althusser discovered, to infer presences from absences. The case 
nevertheless seems to move from pardonable silence to purblind paral- 
ysis at the point when the discussion 18s led to the very brink of an 
illuminating connection with another (I thought, roughly adjacent) 
body of thought—and nothing is said. Let us examine two spectacular 
examples. In the course of ‘Reconsidering Historical Materialism’, 
Cohen describes as follows a human need to which ‘Marxist observation 
is commonly blind’: ‘A person does not only need to develop and enjoy 
his powers. He needs to know who he 1s, and how his identity connects 


© Uses ond te Siras, Cambadge 1979, Sear Grapes, Cambridge 1983 
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him with particular others .. [This is] a need to be able to say not 
what I can do but who I am, satisfaction of which has historically 
been found ın identification with others in a shared culture based on 
nationality, or race, or religion, or some slice or amalgam thereof.’”2 


But not gender? Is ıt not beyond question that gender ts a rather early 
and significant point of reference for ‘who I am’? Do I not share a 
culture with people of my gender as well as, and probably before, I share 
one with people in my slice of the amalgamated unton of nationality, race 
and religion? I have in mind’s eye a snapshot of my son being chased 
terrified down a Bradford street, escaping, ın the company of a muslim 
boy friend, from three girls: one muslim, one sikh and one a christian, his 
sister. And like nationality, race and religion, don’t gender identifications 
“generate, or at least sustain. . . bonds whose strength Marxists system- 
atically undervalue’, not in this case ‘because they neglect’, but in spite 
of not neglecting, ‘the need for self-identity underlying them’? Here, 
perhaps, we see the theoretical consequences of that widespread elision 
between the male and the species whose more innocent expression 1s 
the use of the generic pronoun. 


The second example involves Roemer’s concept of status exploitation. 
Here, at last, one might think, is the recognition that the existence of 
exploitation is an open question for every dimension of social division. 
In it lies the promise of a generalization adequate to the complexity of 
the real social world. But 1s this how Roemer intends the theory of 
‘status exploitation’ to be taken? Not a bit of it. We have seen ‘status’ 
interpreted in an excessively literal—one might almost say, official— 
sense: to cover the exploitation of a bureaucratic position, independently 
of the alienable and non-alienable resources the status-holder may also 
command. So the only status that can be exploited 1s one of formal 
occupational position, as if there were no other dimensions of status 
generally recognized across the entire range of social interaction: tending 
to seal the fate of individuals within 1t. Of these, the most important 
are surely gender, ethnicity and age In the case of gender, it 18 
difficult to miss the parallel between classical Marxism and second-wave 
feminism. Recall that the theory of value sets out with a group—the 
proletariat—and an intuition that their lot 1s not as just and happy as 
the official doctrine prescribes. The theory then recasts the distribution 
of benefits and burdens, representing the capitalists as doing less and 
getting more than they claim, while the workers are doing more and 
getting less than they are told to believe. It is characteristic that the 
current situation of the putative disadvantaged group is represented as 
worse than the disadvantaged group may currently think that it 1s. This 
ts the radical politics of the long face. But the classical theory of value 
also holds out the alternative of a better world in which the current 
situation of apparent balance and real imbalance will be converted into 
a real balance. 


]‘Reconmdenng ', p 134-35, from which the subsequent quotations are also mken 
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What else has feminist theory set out to do? It has derided some of 
the activities and functions dear to the self-importance of men, and 
represented a range of other activities in which women are heavily 
engaged as workers, carers, nurturers and supporters as both more 
important and more burdensome than conventional wisdom allows.” 
Feminist theory has also held out the alternative of a better world in 
which there are no men as we commonly understand male behaviour— 
just as socialism envisages a world without capitalists, as we commonly 
understand capitalist behaviour. In the terminology of the general 
theory, we will have to say that women are oppressed as women so long 

as they are unfairly excluded from opportunities of satisfaction because 
of their gender (and there is a strong presumption that the exclusion 
will be unjust whenever it 1s caused ın this way). They are exploited 1f 
they unfairly assume disproportionate burdens to the benefit of men as 

a result of the exclusion. Their counterfactual withdrawal option 
involves the elimination of the status differential—including the sexist 
practices defined as such by the maldistribution of resources or benefits 
which they entail.75 Of course, we are not yet out of the woods, because ~. 
it is true that women can be oppressed or exploited without being 
oppressed or exploited as a result of gender division (Fnday was such 
a case). But this truth does not imply the converse proposition too easily 
taken for granted by Marxists: that whenever women are oppressed or 
exploited they are not oppressed or exploited by gender, but rather as 
members of a social class. The possibilities for two bases of social 
division, X and Y, are as follows: individuals are neither X nor Y 
oppressed or exploited, X but not Y; Y but not X; or both X and Y 
oppressed or exploited. These possibilities range independently over a 
potentially extensive list of resources, needs and criteria of benefit in 
the context of a variety of social institutions. In addition, there 1s the 
opaque but hopefully not impenetrable screen established by represen- 
tation and ideology, in that an individual may be X while appearing to 
be Y oppressed or exploited (and all the other possible combinations 
of X, Y appearance with X, Y reality). 


g” 


Ethnicity and Exploitation 


We can illustrate these points from the qualification that Cohen immedi- 
ately enters to the perspective opened up by his assertion that Marxists 
ought to recognize the independent basis of the need for social identifi- 
cation: ‘I agree with Frank Parkin that what I would call divisions of 
identity are as deep as those of class, and that they cannot be explained 
in the usual Marxist way. But I think he is wrong to suppose that this 
weakness in Marxism casts doubt on its treatment of domination and 
exploitation as centring on class conflict... . For racial exploitation and 
class exploitation are not two species of one genus. Racial exploitation 


™ Tt us also worth emphasnng that the analyneal distinction between ‘sex’ and ‘gender’, which was a 
banc achievement of secood-wave feminist theory, is parallel to Coben’s disuncnon between the 
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1s (largely) relegation to an exploited class because of race. And if, as 
Parkin thinks, Protestants exploit Catholics ın Northern Ireland, then 
the exploitation is economic, and not ın a comparable sense religious. 
Catholics are denied access to material values, not religious ones. . .”* 


Let us take up the example of Northern Ireland. The use of the 
phrase ‘relegation to an exploited class’ suggests the opposite possibility, 
‘promotion’. Promotion to what? To a non-exploited, or exploiting 
class, presumably. So the phrase seems to suggest at first sight that if a 
person were not a Catholic, they would not be in an exploited class. 
This might happen either because being a non-Catholic was, in itself, a 
sufficient condition for not being in an exploited class, or perhaps, that 
being a non-Catholic was a sufficient condition for owning some 
productive asset, with the consequence (endorsed by Roemer’s work) 
that such a person could not be ın an exploited class. But being Catholic 
or not seems to be the more fundamental feature of a person’s situation 
cither way, because in the first case the property variable has completely 
dropped out of the picture, and in the second it functions as an 
intermediate variable with no independent effect. If there is any exploi- 
tation, it is now an exploitation due to the ethnic rather than the 
ownership status of a person, and this was plainly not the conclusion 
motivating the choice of the phrase, or corresponding to the common 
Marxian thought about the kind of historical situation the conclusion 
was supposed to illuminate. 


What 1s at issue here 1s obviously the relation between two features of 
an exploited person’s situation—being Catholic and having no property 
(which are represented in theory under two descriptions of the same 
situation). Now, if not having property 1s independent of being a 
Catholic, we have the converse problem to the one considered just now 
that not having property 1s, in itself, a sufficient condition for being in 
an exploited class. Contrary to the original claim, relegation has not 
occurred as a result of ethnic status. So what must be meant, and 
plausibly so in relation to the history of Northern Ireland, is that 
there is a distinction to be made between propertyless Protestants and 
Catholics, such that Catholics fare worse than Protestants (on average) 
and that they fare worse in this respect because they are Catholics. The 
opening claim is literally false, but can be amended to read with greater 
plausibility ‘relegation to an especially exploited position within an 
exploited class because of race’. But now—and let us remember that 
there is only one person in one situation, described ın two ways—to 
be Catholic and not to have property are both necessary conditions for 
the person’s situation, but neither 1s sufficient on its own (i.e. we are 
not dealing with a case of overdetermination in which neither 1s 
necessary because either is sufficient). It is worth remarking that this 
irreducibility of the ethnic (likewise the gender) component in material 
exploitation will be obscured by any tendency to see the distribution of 
class positions as pre-given in a social formation: positions to which 
different kinds of people are subsequently hailed and nailed. Once class 
positions are seen with Roemer as the octcome of interaction, there is 
little reason to refuse the suggestion that the overall distribution of class 
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positions and their correlative material values might reflect processes of 
status discrimination working directly in the workplace or indirectly 
through the distribution of productive assets and the mechanisms of 
the market.” 


But what of ‘religious values’, and Cohen’s dental of their denial in 
Northern Ireland? It may not be possible to deny people ultimate 
access to religious values, but their means of collective expression can 
certainly be heavily restricted. It is difficult to believe that this has not 
been the case in the long history of Catholic relations with Protestants 
in Ireland. This restriction will be oppressive so long as there ıs a 
presumptive right to the expression of religious or cultural values more 
generally. But is there anything directly analogous to exploitation in 
the sphere of non-material values? An argument to this effect must 
link the Protestant identity with the Catholic identity ın a constitutive 
way, so that the oppression of the Catholics arıses from a dynamic of 
Protestant association and the related requirements of the Protestant 
sense of self. Here it ıs surely significant that the variety of Protestant 
consciousness which 1s fateful for the history of Ireland does not just 
register the better material circumstances Protestants enjoy, on average. 
It tends to read these advantages into a social myth according to which 
Protestant people are a higher form of life than Catholic people (but 
no longer on average, since the discourse of moral segregation rarely 
admits of shades of grey). As is the custom in such cases, the attribution 
of superior qualities to Protestants conveniently forgets that it is often 
action (and inaction) by Protestants which has established a situation 
in which Catholics suffer the disadvantages to which the Protestant 
cause adverts. But the very maintenance of the Protestant identity seems 
to depend upon this notion of inherent and not just contingent (historical 
and material) ascendancy. This is one reason why the Battle of the 
Boyne is still being fought in East Belfast. 


Now, it ıs true that every form of communal identification is in 
competition with every other, so that, at the very least, one might 
expect such identifications to jostle each other at the edges. It 1s also 
common, although hopefully not inevitable, that people feel good about 
themselves only in conjunction with feeling bad about somebody else. 
But there is a difference between feeling superior (which I am not here 
condoning ın any way) and having a feeling of superiority whose 
security depends on some derogatory exhibition recurrently directed 
against those to whom you feel superior. A useful test of the distinction 
is the presence of flaunting, taunting and vaunting rituals designed to 
display the alleged superiority ın terms so graphic that their meaning 
cannot be mistaken by the allegedly inferior group.” Especially when 


7 Waoght’s dam on income dutnbunons are interesting in this respect The differenta! of mean 
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these flaunting ntuals are backed by state power, those at the receiving 
end are placed in an unusually invidious position. If they do not respond 
to the ritual, they may appear to give (and will certainly be taken by 
the other side to give) a tacit endorsement to the sense of superiority— 
hence to collude in public recognition of their inferior social status. But 
if they resist, and are beaten back by the forces ranged against them, 
they risk the same outcome as before, but at a higher level, so to speak 
(with greater loss of life and limb). This is the challenge which lies 
behind the provocation that a flaunting ritual involves. 


I submit that this is precisely what has always been at stake in the 
Orange marches, and the tenacity with which many Protestants adhere 
to the rituals cannot be explained by the superior material circumstances 
they enjoy. Often these are not, in any case, obviously better than those 
of their Catholic neighbours. If the Protestants have been bought off, 
the purchase trades on their sense of self and not their balance at the 
bank. But then we are able to suggest that Protestants are exploiting 
the Catholic sense of communal identity—stnitly, exploiting the fact 
that they do not (cannot) share the Protestant identity. Catholics are 
placed in a situation in which their best option—probably, almost every 
option—confers a benefit on the Protestants, even 1f ıt redounds to the 
Protestants’ distorted sense of self-esteem, and nothing material (apart 
from missiles) passes between the exploiter and the exploited. The 
Catholics are trapped and made use of ın their being, just as surly as 
the proletarians are trapped and made use of ın their doing. There is 
thus a politics of communal association which 1s irreducible to, and 
yet shows certain features ın common with, the politics of material 
distribution. 


Out of the Woods for the Trees 


Suppose it ıs right to insist on the self-seeking character of human 
behaviour: both ın the sense of seeking a sense of self and in the sense 
of seeking satisfactions for the sought self. Then concern with the 
character of social identification is not only a concession to social 
phenomena which have proved intractable to Marxist theory in the past, 
but is intrinsic to the socialist project in the present and the future. 


Imagine a group of people who have struggled together for as long as 
they can remember through a trackless and inhospitable forest, suddenly 


disgorged onto a vast, fertile plain transparent to their gaze. They break 
up and faq out across the new space. They expand somewhat, and no 
doubt relax a little. But after the first burst of enthusiasm, they look 
about them and take stock. Their matenal circumstances have eased, to 
the full extent, if you will, that the realm of necessity lies entirely behind 
them. They are free and human, so they look for ways of expressing 
their essential creativity and meeting all their other needs. We have 
assumed that some of these (and no doubt many more than at present) 
depend on the provision of resources immediately to hand, and have 
no repercussions for the activities of other people, save perhaps to 
supplement the goods which others can enjoy. But some kinds of 
expression (and probably not the least important of these) still depend 
on the provision of public goods, and the co-operation of other people. 
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How do we know in advance that the provision of these public goods 
spontaneously corresponds to the newly released impulses of all the 
people concerned? How do we know that the supply according to 
ability matches the demand according to need? We cannot be sure, and 
so long as there is a potential dispute about the provision of public 
goods, there 1s a potential problem of social order, because the individ- 
uals, being human, are rational and will be tempted to consume the 
public goods they need, whether or not the provision of all those goods 
was part of their first, unhindered action. 


Let us suppose that they appreciate this, and they remember from their 
time in the forest that it will be foolish to nominate some of their 
number to be holders of state power, because it will be foolish to believe 
that any one among them is conspicuously immune from the corruptions 
of great power and high rank. So they will resort to a sense of collective 
identity, upon which the sanctions will bear which are necessary to 
resolve the problem of social order 1n the absence of a state.” All those 
who would take unfair advantage of the provision of collective goods 
by others will be admonished with respect to this sense of what the 
group 1s, and what it ıs about. We expect that the admonishment will 
be mild, by historical standards, since it is not undertaken in conditions 
of great scarcity and it is undertaken for reasons which everyone can 
approve. Nevertheless, it is necessary to guard against the renewed 
exploitation of some by others. The sense of identity must itself be non- 
exploitative—it must not make the sense of self-esteem enjoyed by some 
depend on the parade of superiority over others—-since this 1s just one 
aspect of what the sense of collective identity is introduced to avoid. 
But then the socialist is indeed like Ulysses. She has entered a formative 
commitment, according to which she will develop a sense of self, 
binding her in the future against the temptation to satisfy her human 
needs unfairly at the expense of the needs of others.™ 
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Edward Said 


a On Palestinian Identity: A 
Conversation with Salman Rushdie 


Salman Rushdie: The purpose of this evening is to talk about Edward’s new 
book, After the Last Sky.* First I would like briefly to introduce Edward— 
although, judging by the number of people who have come and are unable 
to get in, that may hardly be necessary. For those of us who see the struggle 
between Eastern and Western descriptions of the world as both an internal 
and an external struggle, Edward Said has for many years been an especially 
important voice. Professor of English and Comparative Literature at Colum- 
bia and author of literary criticism on, among others, Joseph Conrad, Edward 
has always had the distinguishing feature that he reads the world as closely 
as he reads books. We need only think of that major trilogy which precedes 
“After the Last Sky. In the first volume, Orientalism, he analysed ‘the affiliation 
of knowledge with power’, discussing how the scholars of the period of 
Empire helped to create an image of the East which provided the justification 
for the supremacist ideology of imperialism. This was followed by The 
Question of Palestine, which described the struggle between a world primarily 
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shaped by Western ideas—that of Zionism and later of Israel—and the 
largely ‘oriental’ realities of Arab Palestine. Then came Coverimg Islam, 
subtitled ‘How the Media and the Experts Determine How We See the 
Rest of the World’, in which the West’s invention of the East 1s, so to 
speak, brought up to date through a discussion of responses to the 
islamic revival. 


After the Last Sky is a collaborative venture with Jean Mohr—a 
photographer who may be known to you from John Berger’ s study of 
immigrant labour in Europe, A Seventh Maa. Its title is taken from a 
poem, The Earth Is Closmg on Us, by the national poet of Palestine, 
Mahmoud Darvish, and I would like to start by reading this. 


The earth 1s closing on us, pushing us through the last passage, and we tear 
off our limbs to pass through. 

The earth 1s squeezing us. I wish we were its wheat so we could die and live 
again. I wish the earth was our mother 

So she’d be kind to us. I wish we were pictures on the rocks for our dreams 
to carry. 

As mirrors. We saw the faces of those to be killed by the last of us in the 
last defence of the soul. 

We cried over their children’s feast. We saw the faces of those who will 
throw our children 

Out of the window of this last space Our star will hang up mirrors 

Where should we go after the last frontiers? Where should the birds fly after 
the last sky? 

Where should the plants sleep after the last breath of air? We will wnte our 
names with scarlet steam. 

We will cut off the hand of the song to be finished by our flesh. 

We will die here, here in the last passage. Here and here our blood will plant 
its olive tree.! 


After the last sky there 18 no sky. After the last border there is no land. 
The first part of Edward’s book 18 called ‘States’. It 1s a passionate and 
very moving meditation on displacement, on landlessness, on exile and 
identity. He asks, for example, ın what sense Palestinians can be said 
to exist. He says: ‘Do we exist? What proof do we haver The further 
we get from the Palestine of our past, the more precarious our status, 
the more disrupted our being, the more intermittent our presence. When 
did we become a people? When did we stop, being one? Or are we in 
the process of becoming one? What do those big questions have to do 
with our intimate relationships with each other and with others? 
We frequently end our letters with the motto ‘Palestinian love” or 
“Palestinian kisses” Are there really such things as Palestinian intimacy 
and embraces, or are they simply intimacy and embraces—experiences 
common to everyone, neither politically significant nor particular to a 
nation or a people” 


Edward comes, as he puts it, from ‘a minority inside a minority’—a 
position with which I feel some sympathy, having also come from a 
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minority group within a minority group. It is a kind of Chinese box 
that he describes: ‘My family and I were members of a tiny Protestant 
group within a much larger Greek Orthodox Christian minority, within 
the larger Sunni Islam majority.’ He then goes on to discuss the 
condition of Palestinians through the mediation of a number of recent 
literary works. One of these, incorrectly called an Arab Tustram Shandy 
in the blurb, ts a wonderful comic novel about the secret life of 
somebody called Said, The [//-Fated Pessoptomist. A pessoptomist, as you 
can see, is a person with a problem about how he sees the world. Said 
clams all manner of things, including, ın chapter one, to have met 
creatures from outer space: ‘In the so-called age of ignorance before 
Islam, our ancestors used to form their gods from dates and eat them 
when in need. Who is more ignorant then, dear sir, I or those who ate 
their gods? You might say it 1s better for people to eat their gods than 
for the gods to eat them. I would respond, yes, but their gods were 
made of dates.’ 


A crucial idea in After the Last Sky concerns the meaning of the 
Palestinian experience for the form of works of art made by Palestinians. 
In Edward’s view, the broken or discontinuous nature of Palestinian 
experience entails that classic rules about form or structure cannot be 
true to that experience; rather, it 1s necessary to work through a kind 
of chaos or unstable form that will accurately express its essential 
instability. Edward then proceeds to introduce the theme—which 1s 
developed later in the book—that the history of Palestine has turned 
the insider (the Palestinian Arab) into the outsider. This point ts 
illustrated by a photograph of Nazareth taken from a position in what 
13 called Upper Nazareth—an area which did not exist in the time of 
Arab Palestine. Thus Arab Palestine is seen from the point of view of 
a new, invented Palestine, and the inside experience of the old Palestine 
has become the external experience in the photograph. And yet the 
Palestinians have remained. 


It would be easier 

to catch fned fish in the milky way 
to plough the sea 

or to teach the alligator speech 
than to make us leave.? 


In Part Two, ‘Interiors’, which greatly develops the theme of the insider 
and the outsider, Edward refers to a change in the status of the 
Palestinians who are inside Palestine. Until recently, among the Palesti- 
nian community in general, there was a slight discounting of those who 
remained inside, as if they were somehow contaminated by the proximity 
of the Jews. Now, however, the situation has been inverted: those who 
go on living there, maintaining a Palestinian culture and obliging the 
world to recognize their existence, have acquired a greater status in the 
eyes of other Palestinians. 


This experience of being inside Palestinianness 1s presented as a series 
of codes which, though incomprehensible to outsiders, are instantly 


2 From the poem The Treaty Llarpaccables, by Tawfiq Zayyad 
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communicated by Palestinians when they meet one another. The only 
way ın which to show your insiderness 1s precisely through the 
expression of those codes. There is a very funny incident in which 
Edward receives a letter, via a complete stranger, from a man who has 
built his Palsstinian identity as a karate expert. “What was the message 
to me?’ Edward asks ‘First of all he was inside, and using the good 
offices of a sympathetic outsider to contact me, an insider who was now 
outside Jerusalem, the place of our common origin. That he wrote my 
name in English was as much a sign that he too could deal with the 
world I lived in as ıt was that he followed what I did. The tme had 
come to demonstrate that the Edward Saids had better remember that 
we were being watched by karate experts. Karate does not stand for 
self-development but only for the repeated act of being a Palestinian 
karate expert. A Palestinian-—it ıs as 1f the activity of repeating prevents 
us and others from skipping us or overlooking us entirely.’ 


He then gives a number of other examples of repeating the behaviour 
in order to make it Palestinian behaviour, and thus existing through 
that repetition. There also seems to be a compulsion to excess, illustrated 
in various ways, both tragic and comic, within the book. One of the 
problems of being Palestinian 1s that the idea of intenor ıs regularly 
invaded by other people’s descriptions, by other people’s attempts to 
control what it 1s to occupy that space—whether it be Jordanian Arabs 
who say there 1s no difference between a Jordanian and a Palestinian, 
or Israelis who claim that the land 1s not Palestine but Israel 


The third part, ‘Emergence’, and the fourth part, ‘Past and Future’, 
turn from such passionate and emotive—or certainly moving—wnriting 
to a discussion of what it actually 1s or might be to be a Palestinian. 
There 1s also an account of the power to which Palestinians are subject, 
of the way ın which even their names have been altered through the 
superimposition of Hebrew transliteration. As a mark of resistance, 
Palestinians are now seeking to reassert their identity by going back to 
the old Arabic forms: Abu Ammar, for example, instead of Yasser 
Arafat. On various occasions the very meaning of names has been 
changed. Thus the largest refugee camp in Lebanon, Ein el Hilwé, 
which is written with an ‘h’ in the Arabic transliteration, has become 
Ein el Khilwé in the Hebrew transliteration: a name which means ‘sweet 
spring’ has been turned into something like ‘spring ın the empty place’. 
Edward sees in this an allusion to mass graves and the regularly razed 
and not always rebuilt camps. ‘I also register the thought,’ he writes, 
‘that Israel has indeed emptied the camp with its Palestinian wellspring.’ 


The text goes on to talk about Zionism, which he addressed in his 
earlier book The Ovsstion of Palestine I hope that we will return to this 
later, but we should note the difficulty in making any kind of critique 
of Zionism without being instantly charged with anti-semitism. Clearly 
it 18 important to understand Zionism as a historical process, as existing 
in a context and having certain historical functions. A further idea in 
these later sections of the book is that, in the West, everyone has come 
to think of exile as a primarily literary and bourgeois state. Exiles appear 
to have chosen a middle-class situation in which great thoughts can be 
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thought. In the case of the Palestinians, however, exile is a mass 
phenomenon: ıt ıs the mass that is exiled and not just the bourgeoisie. 


Finally Edward poses a series of questions which come down to the 
original one of Palestinian existence: ‘What happens to landless people? 
However you exist in the world, what do you preserve of yourselves? 
What do you abandon” I find one passage particularly valuable, as ıt 
connects with many things I have been thinking about ‘Our truest 
reality,’ he writes, ‘1s expressed in the way we cross over from one place 
to another. We are migrants and perhaps hybrids, ın but not of any 
situation in which we find ourselves. This is the deepest continuity of 
our lives as a nation in exile and constantly on the move.’ He also 
criticizes the great concentration of the Palestinian cause on its military 
expression, referring to the dangers of cultural loss or absence 


I would like to end my introduction here by asking a question. Some 
of you may know that Edward recently received threats to his safety 
from the Jewish Defence League in America, and J think it is important 
for us to appreciate that to be a Palestinian in New York—in many 
ways the Palestinian—is not the easiest of fates. I shall tell two stories, 
one tragic and one comic, and then ask Edward to talk about how ıt 
feels to be a Palestinian in New York. 


The comic one 1s of my sister, who was repeatedly asked in California 
where she came from. When she said ‘Pakistan’ most people seemed to 
have no idea what this meant One American said: ‘Oh, yes, Pakestinel’ 
and immediately started talking about his Jewish friends. It is impossible 
to overestimate the consequences of American ignorance on world 
affairs. The less comic story 1s that in January, when I was at the PEN 
Congress in New York, the American writer Cynthia Ozick took tt 
upon herself to circulate a petition which described Chancellor Kreisky 
of Austria as an anti-semite Why was he an anti-semite—this man who 
18 himself a Jew and has given refuge to tens, perhaps hundreds, of 
thousands of Jews leaving the Soviet Union? Because he had had a 
conversation with Yasser Arafat. The alarming thing is that this petition, 
on the face of it quite absurd, should have been taken so seriously by 
participants at the Congress. There was even 2 moment when I felt 
nervously that since no one else seemed to be speaking about Palestine, 
I might have to myself But the defence came from Pierre Trudeau of 
all people, who spoke very movingly about the Palestinian cause. These 
are some of the extraordinary things that happen in New York. Edward, 
you are the man on the spot. Is it getting worse or better? How does 
it feel? 


Edward Said: Well, I think it is getting worse. First of all, most people 
in New York who feel strongly about Palestine and Palestinians have 
had no direct expenence at all. They think of them essentially in terms 
of what they have seen on television: bomb scares, murders and what 
the Secretary of State and others call terrorism. This produces a kind 
of groundless passion, so that when I am introduced to someone who 
may have heard of me, they react ın a very strange way that suggests 
‘maybe you’re not as bad as you seem’. The fact that I speak English, 
and do it reasonably well, adds to the complications, and most people 
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eventually concentrate on my work as an English professor for the rest 
of the conversation. But you do feel a new kind of violence around you 
which is a result of 1982. An important break with the past occurred 
then, both for people who have supported Israel in the United States, 
and for people like us, for whom the destruction of Beirut, our Beirut, 
was the end of an era. Most of the time you can feel that you are leading 
a normal life, but every so often you are brought up against a threat 
or an allusion to something which 1s deeply unpleasant. You always 
feel outside in some way. 


SR: Has there been any change in your ability to publish or talk about 
the Palestinian issue? 


ES: To some extent. This 1s one issue on which, as you know, there is 
a left-right break in America, and there are still a few groups, a few 
people—like Chomsky or Alexander Cockburn—who are willing to 
raise it publicly. But most people tend to think that ıt ıs better left to 
the crazies. There are fewer hospitable places, and you end up publishing 
for a smaller audience. Ironically, you also become tokenized, so that 
whenever there is a hijacking or some such incident, I get phone-calls 
from the media asking me to come along and comment. It’s a very 
strange feeling to be seen as a kind of representative of terronsm. 


SR: Yes. There seems to be a quite extraordinary assumption that you 
should know so much. 


ES: You’re treated like a diplomat of terrorism, with a place at the 
table. I remember one occasion, though, when I was invited to a 
television debate with the Israeli ambassador—lI think it was about the 
Achille Lauro incident. Not only would he not sit in the same room 
with me; he wanted to be in a different building, so as not to be 
contaminated by my presence. The interviewer said to the national 
audience: ‘You know, Professor Said and Ambassador Netanyahu refuse 
to speak to each other, the Israeli ambassador won’t speak to him and 
he won’t...’ But then I interrupted and said: ‘No, no, I am perfectly 
willing to speak to him, but he won’t ...’ The moderator replied: 
‘Well, I stand corrected. Mr Ambassador, why won’t you speak to 
Professor Said?’ “Because he wants to kill me.’ The moderator, without 
batting an eyelid, urged: ‘Oh really, tell us about ıt.” And the ambassador 
went on about how Palestinians want to kill the Israelis, and so on. It 
was really a totally absurd situation. 


Perhaps I should mention that I had taken along my young son to the 
T.V. studio—a very alert boy, quite different from his sister who 1s 
only twelve and finds it very difficult to handle her background, or that 
of her parents. My son has a great interest in the whole issue: he went 
with me in 1984, for example, when I attended the meeting of the 
Palestinian National Council in Jordan. In fact, he 1s two people: at 
times he’s simply Wadie Said, speaking with a normal American accent; 
at others he’s a Palestinian speaking English, with a rather heavy 
Arabic accent, calling me Doktor and generally treating me with ironic 
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SR: I’d now like to ask you the opposite question. How is it to be a 
New York Palestinian in Palestine? 


ES: Sometimes I have the strange feeling that I’m the only Palestinian 
in New York—partly because there aren’t many Palestinians in the city, 
and partly because even they probably think of me as a kind of freak. 
There is something peculiar about meeting me there, and it’s odd that 
I persist in this crazy New York existence in which nobody feels at 
home, except probably myself. You should remember that I haven’t 
been to Palestine since the mid sixties, and since 1982 I haven’t been 
to many parts of the Arab world. Many of us ın this strange situation 
are beginning to form a different kind of community, which 1s based 
not on everyday experience but on long-distance telephone calls and 
other activities that occur infrequently. It ıs a marginal existence, with 
no centre to it. 


SR: You say you don’t like calling it a Palestinian diaspora. Why 1s 
that? 


ES: I suppose there is a sense in which, as one man wrote in a note to 
me from Jerusalem, we are ‘the Jews of the Arab world’. But I think 
our experience is really quite different and beyond such attempts to 
draw parallels. Perhaps its dimension is much more modest. In any case 
the idea that there is a kind of redemptive homeland doesn’t answer to 
my view of things. 


SR: So let me put to you your own question. Do you exist? And if 
so, what proof do you have? In what sense is there a Palestinian 
nation? 


ES: First of all, in the sense that a lot of people have memories or show 
great interest in looking into the past for a sign of coherent community. 
Many, too—especially younger-generation scholars—are trying to dis- 
cover things about the Palestinian political and cultural expenence that 
mark it off from the rest of the Arab world. Secondly, there is the 
tradition of setting up replicas of Palestinian organizations ın places as 
far afield as Australia or South America. It 1s quite remarkable that 
people will come to live in, say, Youngstown, Ohio—a town I don’t 
know, but you can imagine what it’s like—and remain on top of the 
latest events in Beirut or the current disagreements between the Popular 
Front and Al Fatah, and yet not even know the name of the mayor of 
Youngstown or how he 1s elected. Maybe they will just assume that he 
is put there by somebody rather than being elected. Finally, you can 
sec from Jean Mohr’s pictures that the Palestinians are a people who 
move a lot, who are always carrying bags from one place to another. 
This gives us a further sense of identity as a people. And we say it 
loudly enough, repetitiously enough and stridently enough, strong in 
the knowledge that they haven’t been able to get rid of us. It is a great 
feeling—call it positive or pessoptimistic—to wake up in the morning 
and say: “Well, they didn’t bump me off.’ 


SR: To illustrate this point that things could be worse, you tell the 
story of a mother whose son died very soon after his wedding. While 
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the bride is sull mourning she says: “Thank God it has happened in this 
way and not in another way!’ The bride then gets very angry and says: 
‘How dare you say that! What could possibly be a worse way?” But 
the mother-in-law replies: ‘Well, you know, if he grew old and you left 
him for another man and then he died, that would be worse. So it’s 
better that he dies now.’ 


ES: Exactly. You are always inventing worse scenarios. 


SR: It’s very difficult to work out whether this 1s optimism or pessimism. 
That’s why it is called pessoptimism. Would you like to say something 
now about the codes by which Palestinians exist and recognize each 
other—and about the idea of repetition and excess as a way of existing? 


ES: Let me tell you another story that will show you what I mean. A 
close friend of mine once came to my house and stayed overnight. In 
the morning we had breakfast, which included yogurt cheese with a 
special herb, za’atar. This combination probably exists all over the Arab 
world, and certainly in Palestine, Syria and Lebanon. But my friend 
said: “There, you see. It’s a sign of a Palestinian home that it has ya’ater 
in it.” Being a poet, he then expatiated at great and tedious length on 
Palestinian cuisine, which is generally very much like Lebanese and 
Syrian cuisine, and by the end of the morning we were both convinced 
that we had a totally distinct national! cuisine 


SR: So, because a Palestinian chooses to do something 1t becomes the 
Palestinian thing to dor 


ES: That’s absolutely right. But even among Palestinians there are 
certain code words that define which camp or group the speaker comes 
from—whether from the Popular Front, which believes in the complete 
liberation of Palestine, of from the Fatah, which believes in a negotiated 
settlement. They will choose a different set of words when they talk 
about national liberation. Then there are the regional accents, It is very 
strange indeed to meet a Palestinian kid in Lebanon who was born in 
some refugee camp and has never been to Palestine but who carnes the 
inflections of Haifa, or Jaffa, in his Lebanese “Arabic. 


SR: Let us turn to the idea of excess. You talk about how you find 
yourself obliged to carry too much luggage wherever you go. But more 
seriously, I remember that dialogue between a captured Palestinian 
guerrilla and an Israeli broadcaster in which the guerrilla appears to be 
implicating himself in the most hetnous crimes but 1s in fact sending 
up the entire event by a colossal excess of apologies. The broadcaster 
igs too tuned into his own set of attitudes to realize what 1s going on. 


ES: Yes. It was in 1982 in southern Lebanon, when Israeli radio would 
often put captured guerrillas on the air as a form of psychological 
warfare. But in the case you are talking about, no one was deceived. 
In fact, the Palestinians in Beirut made a cassette recording of the whole 
show and played it back in the evening as a way of entertaining people. 
Let me translate a sample: 
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Israel broadcaster: Your name? 

Captured Palestinian: Ahmed Abdul Hamid Abu Site 

Israeli: What is your movement name? 

Palestinian: My movement name 1s Abu Leil [which in English means Father 
of Night, with a rather threatening, hornble sound to it]. 

Israeli: Tell me, Mr Abu Leil, to which terrorist organization do you belong? 
Palestinian: I belong to the Popular Front for the Liberanon .. I mean, 
terronization of Palestine. 

Israeli: And when did you get involved in the terrorist organization? 
Palestinian: When I first became aware of terrorism. 

Israel: What was your mission in South Lebanon? 

Palestinian: My mission was terrorism. In other words, we would enter 
villages and just terrorize the occupants. And whenever there were women 
and children ın particular, we would terrorize everything, and all we did was 
terrorism. 

Isracli: And did you practise terrorism out of belief in a cause or just for 
money” 

Palestinian: No, just for money. What kind of cause 1s this anyway? Is there 
still a cause? We sold out a long time ago. 

Israeli: Tell me—where do the terrorist organizations get their madep 
Palestinian: From anyone who has spare money for terrorism. 

Isracl: What is your opinion of the terrorist Arafat? 

Palestinian: I swear that he is the greatest terronst of all. He is the one who 
sold us and the cause out. His whole life is terrorism. [Of course, to a 
Palestinian this could mean that he is the most committed of all, but ıt sounds 
as if he is just a total sellout.] 

Isracl: What is your opinion of the way in which the Israeli defence forces 
have conducted themselves? 

Palestinian: On my honour, we thank the Israeli defence forces for their 
good treatment of each terrorist. 

Israeli: Do you have any advice for other terrorists, who are still terrormmng 
and attacking the IDF? 

Palestinian’ My advice to them is to surrender their arms to the IDF. What 
they will find there is the best possible treatment. 

Israeli: Lastly, Mr Terronst, would you like to send a message to your 
family? 

Palestinian: I would like to assure my family and friends that I am in good 
health I would also like to thank the enemy broadcasting facility for letting 
me speak out like this. 

Israeli: You mean the Voice of Israelr 

Palestinian: Yes, yes, sir. Thank you, sir. Yes of course, sir. 


SR: And this went out over the air? 


ES: Absolutely. It was put out on a daily basis, and recorded ın Beirut 
and played back to the guerrillas. It’s a very funny and wonderful story. 


SR: You also talk about a photo-article in a fashion magazine, under 


the headline “Terrorist Couture’, which claims that the Palestinians are 


not really Palestinians because they have simply hijacked Arab dress 


and renamed it Palestinian. 


ES: We do it all the time! 


SR: The article also claims that this supposedly distinctive dress is not 
that of the people but of the upper middle class. Referring to the 
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American author of the article, Sharon Churcher, you write: ‘In the 
larger scheme of things ... she 13 somebody doing a hack job on a 
hack fashion magazine.’ And yet, you say you feel the need to go nght 
back to the beginning, to explain the whole history of Palestine in order 
to unmake Sharon Churcher’s lie and show that this 1s in fact genuinely 
popular Palestinian dress. Doesn’t this need to go back again and again 
over the same story become tiring? 


ES: It does, but you do ıt anyway. It 1s like trying to find the magical 
moment when everything starts, as in Midsighi’s Children. You know 
midnight, and so you go back. But ıt ıs very hard to do that because 
you have to work out everything and get past a lot of questions ın the 
daily press about why Palestinians don’t just stay where they are and 
stop causing trouble. That immediately launches you into a tremendous 
harangue, as you explain to people: ‘My mother was born in Nazareth, 
my father was born in Jerusalem .. .’ The interesting thing 1s that there 
seems to be nothing ın the world which sustains the story: unless you 
go on telling it, it will just drop and disappear. 


SR: The need to be perpetually told. 


ES: Exactly. The other narratives have a kind of permanence or 
institutional existence and you just have to try to work away at them. 


SR: This is one of the things that you criticize from within Palestinian- 
ness: the lack of any serious effort to institutionalize the story, to give 
it an objective existence. 


ES: That’s right. It is interesting that mght up to 1948, most of the 
writing by Palestinians expressed a fear that they were about to lose 
their country. Their descriptions of cities and other places in Palestine 
appeared as a kind of pleading before a tribunal. After the dispersion 
of the Palestinians, however, there was a curious period of silence until 
a new Palestinian literature began to develop 1n the fifties and, above 
all, the sixties. Given the size of this achievement, ıt is strange that no 
narrative of Palestinian history has ever been institutionalized in a 
definitive masterwork. There never seems to be enough time, and one 
always has the impression that one’s enemy—in this case the Israelis— 
are trying to take the archive away. The gravest image for me in 1982 
was of the Israelis shipping out the archives of the Palestine Research 
Centre in Beirut to Tel Aviv. 


SR: In the context of literature rather than history, you argue that the 
inadequacy of the narrative ıs due to the discontinuity of Palestinian 
existence. Is this connected with the problem of writing a history? 


ES: Yes. There are many different kinds of Palestinian experience, which 
cannot all be assembled into one One would therefore have to write 
parallel histories of the communities in Lebanon, the occupied territo- 
ries, and so on That is the central problem. It 1s almost impossible to 
imagine a single narrative: it would have to be the kind of crazy history 
that comes out in Mrduight’s Children, with all those little strands coming 
and going in and out. 
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SR: Yes, it’s full of lies] You have talked of your namesake novel, Te 
Pessoptimist, as a first manifestation of the attempt to write in a form 
which appears to be formlessness, and which ın fact mirrors the insta- 
bility of the situation. Could you say some more about this? 


ES: It’s a rather eccentric view, perhaps. I myself am not a scholar of 
Palestinian and certainly not Arabic literature in general. But I am 
fascinated by the impression made on everyone by, for instance, Kan- 
afani’s novel Men im the Sus, whose texture exemplifies the uncertainty 
whether one 1s talking about the past or the present. One story of his, 
called, I think, ‘The Return to Haifa’, follows a family who left in 1948 
and resettled in Ramallah. Much later they return to visit their house 
in Haifa, and to meet again the son they had left behind in a panic and 
who was adopted by an Israeli family. Throughout the novel there is a 
powerful sense of endless temporal motion, in which past, present and 
future intertwine without any fixed centre. 


SR: Perhaps we could now turn to the lengthy discussion in After the 
Last Sky about the unheard voices of Palestinian women. You write: 
‘And yet, I recognize in all this a fundamental problem—the crucial 
absence of women. With few exceptions, women seem to have played 
little more than the role of hyphen, connective, transition, mere incident. 
Unless we are able to perceive at the interior of our life the statements 
women make—concrete, watchful, compassionate, immensely poignant, 
strangely invulnerable—we will never fully understand our experience 
of dispossession.’ The main illustration you then give is a film The 
Fertile Memory by the young Palestinian director Michel Khleifi, which 
deals with the experience of two Palestinian women. 


ES: Yes. This film made a very strong impression on me. One of the 
most striking scenes revolves around the older woman, who is actually 
Khleifi’s aunt. She has a piece of property in Nazareth which a Jewish 
family has been living on for many years, but one day her daughter and 
son-in-law come with the news that this family now wants to buy up 
the title-deeds. She makes it clear that she is not interested. “But what 
do you mean?’ they insist. “They are living on it; it’s their land. They 
just want to make things easier for you by giving you money in retum 
for the deeds.’ ‘No, I won’t do that,’ she replies. It ıs a totally irrational 
position, and Khleifi registers the expression of stubbornness, almost 
transcendent foolishness, on her face. ‘I don’t have the land now,’ she 
explains. But who knows what will happen? We were here first. Then 
the Jews came and others will come after them. I own the land and Pl 
die, but it will stay there despite the comings and goings of people.’ 
She is then taken to see her land for the first time—it had been left to 
her by her husband, who went to Lebanon in 1948 and died there. 
Khleifi records her extraordinary experience of walking on the land that 
she owns but does not own, treading gently and turning round and 
round. Then suddenly her expression changes as she realizes the absurd- 
ity of it all and walks away. This scene typified for me the persistent 
presence of the woman in Palestinian life—and, at the same time, the 
lack of acknowledgement which that presence has elicited. There is a 
strong misogynist streak in Arab society: a kind of fear and dislike 
existing alongside respect and admiration. I remember another occasion 
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when I was with a friend looking at a picture of a rather large and 
formidable yet happy Palestinian woman, her arms folded across her 
chest. This friend summed up the whole ambivalence with his remark: 
‘There 1s the Palestinian woman, in all her strength. . . and her ugliness.’ 
The picture of this woman, by Jean Mohr, seems to say something that 
we have not really been able to touch upon. That experience 1s one that 
I, as 2 man, in this Palestinian sort of mess, am beginning to try to 
articulate. 


SR: In After the Last Sky you say that, having lived inside Western 
culture for a long time, you understand as well as any non-Jew can 
hope to do what is the power of Zionism for the Jewish people. You 
also describe it as a programme of slow and steady acquisition that has 
been more efficient and competent than anything the Palestinians have 
been able to put up against it. The problem is that any attempt to 
provide a critique of Zionism is faced, particularly nowadays, with the 
charge that it is anti-semitism in disguise. The retort that you are not 
anti-semitic but anti-Zionist is always, or often, greeted with: ‘Oh yes, 
we know that code.’ What you have done in this book and in The 
QOeestion of Palestine is to offer a very useful, emotionally neutral critique 
of Zionism as a historical phenomenon. Perhaps you could say a few 
words about this. 


ES: In my opinion, the question of Zionism 1s the touchstone of 
contemporary political judgement. A lot of people who are happy to 
attack apartheid or US intervention ın Central America are not prepared 
to talk about Zionism and what it has done to the Palestinians. To be 
the victim of a victim does present quite unusual difficulties. For 1f you 
are trying to deal with the classic victim of all trme—the Jew and his 
or her movement—then to portray yourself as the victim of the Jew 1s 
a comedy worthy of one of your own novels. But now there is a new 
dimension, as we can see from the spate of books and articles in which 
any kind of criticism of Israel is treated as an umbrella for anti-semitism. 
Particularly in the United States, if you say anything at all, as an Arab 
from a Moslem culture, you are seen to be joining classical European 
or Western anti-semitism. It has become absolutely necessary, therefore, 
to concentrate on the particular history and context of Zionism in 
discussing what it represents for the Palestinians. 


SR: The problem, then, is to make people see Zionism as being like 
anything else in history, as arising from sources and going somewhere. 
Do you think that Zionism has changed its nature in recent years, apart 
from the fact that it has become subject to criticism? 


ES: One of my main concerns is the extent to which people are not 
frozen in attitudes of difference and mutual hostility. I have met many 
Jews over the last ten years who are very interested 1n some kind of 
exchange, and events in the sixties have created a significant community 
of Jews who are not comfortable with the absolutes of Zionism. The 
whole notion of crossing over, of moving from one identity to another, 
is extremely important to me, being as I am-—as we all are—a sort of 
hybrid. 
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SR: I would like to ask you a couple of more personal questions before 
we open out the discussion. You say that to be a Palestinian is basically 
to come from a Moslem culture, and yet you are not a Moslem. Do 
you find that a problem? Have there been any historical frictions tn 
this respect. 


ES: All I can say 1s that I have had no experience of such frictions. My 
own sense 1s that our situation as Palestinians is very different from 
Lebanon, where conflicts between Sunnis, Shiites, Maronites, Orthodox 
and so forth have been sharply felt historically. One of the virtues of 
being a Palestinian 1s that it teaches you to feel your particularity in a 
new way, not only as a problem but as a kind of gift Whether in the 
Arab world or elsewhere, twentieth-century mass society has destroyed 
identity in so powerful a way that it is worth a great deal to keep this 
specificity alive. 


SR: You wnite: ‘The vast majority of our people are now thoroughly 
sick of the misfortunes that have befallen us, partly through our own 
fault, partly because of who the dispossessors are, and partly because 
our cause has a singular ineffectuality to ıt, capable neither of sufficiently 
mobilizing our friends nor of overcoming our enemies. On the other 
hand, I have never met a Palestinian who 1s tired enough of being a 
Palestinian to give up entirely.’ 


ES: That’s rather well putl 


SR: This brings me to my final point that, unlike your previous three 
books, which centred on the dispute between Eastern and Western 
cultures, After the Last Sky focuses much more on an inner dispute or 
dialectic at the heart of Palestinianness. After a period of extroversion, 
you suggest, many Palestinians are themselves experiencing a certain 
turning inwards. Why is this so? What has been your own experiencer 


ES: Well, obviously much of tt has to do with disillusion Most people 
in my own generaton—and I can’t really speak for others—grew up 
in an atmosphere of despondency. But then 1n the late sixties and early 
seventies, a tremendous enthusiasm and romantic glamour attached to 
the rise of a new movement out of the ashes In a material sense it 
accomplished very little: no land was liberated during that penod. 
Moreover, the excitement of the Palestinian resistance, as it was called 
in those days, was a rather heavy atmosphere, forming part of Arab 
nationalism and even—in an ironic and extraordinary way—part of the 
Arab ol boom. Now all that is beginning to crumble before our eyes, 
giving way to a sense of disillusionment and questioning about whether 
it was ever worthwhile and where we are to go from here. It was as an 
expression of this mood that I wrote After the Last Sky. The photographs 
were important in order to show that we are not talking just of 
our own personal, hermetic disillusionment. For the Palestinians have 
become a kind of commodity or public possession, useful, for example, 
to explain the phenomenon of terrorism. I found myself writing from 
the point of view of someone who had at last managed to connect the 
part that was a professor of English and the part that lived, in a small 
way, the life of Palestine. Luckily Jean Mohr had built up quite a large 
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archive of pictures since he worked for the Red Cross in 1949. We came 
together under strange circumstances: he was putting up some pictures 
and I was working as a consultant for the United Nations. Since they 
would not let us write what we wanted, we said: ‘Let’s have a book 
and do ıt in our own way.’ It represented a very personal commitment 
on both our parts. 


SR: The picture on the cover 1s really quite extraordinary—a man with 
a kind of starburst on the right lens of his glasses. As you say, he has 
been blinded by a bullet ın one eye, but has learned to live with it. He 
is still wearing the spectacles . . . and still smiling. 


ES: Jean told me that he took the photo as the man was en route to 
visit his son, who had been sentenced to life imprisonment. 


SR: I would now like to throw open the discussion to the audience. 
Who wants to ask the first questionr 


First voice. If and when you are invited to speak to Jewish audiences, 
what do you tell them about the future of Jews in Palestine? 


ES: My goodness—what a powerful question that 1s! It is very difficult 
for me to talk about the future of another people, which feels itself, for 
the most part, to be so different from the Arab Palestinians. But the 
Palestinian experience, for all its ineffectualness and even shabbiness 1n 
places, is a struggle to achieve a mode of coexistence. Over the last 
generation a strong bond has been formed between the Israeli and the 
Palestinian on the basis of fear. Let me tell you a story to illustrate this. 
About three months ago I was at a conference of the International 
Society for Political Psychology. I don’t know exactly what I was doing 
there, but we seemed to be experimenting with how Israelis and 
Palestinians might speak to each other. During the second half of a 
discussion between six Palestinians and six Israelis, the theme was: 
‘What Are the Psychological Obstacles to Peace?’ I was fascinated by 
the fact that the Israelis—in marked contrast to the Palestinians, myself 
included—had so far appeared very relaxed and academically dispassion- 
ate. It was as if their possession of the land allowed them to be in 
charge of everything, and thus to assume a detached air. Finally, 
however, when the moderator asked what they saw as the obstacles to 
peace, one of them nearly floored me with his answer: ‘We are afraid 
of the Palestinians.’ I couldn’t understand it. Here was a serious scholar, 
closely linked to the Israel government and army, who was saying: 
“We are more afraid of the PLO than we are of all the Arab armies.’ This 
fixation on the Palestinians and the PLO in particular—a disadvantaged 
minority in our own country—only made sense in terms of a peculiar 
bond that we are only now beginning to grasp. But when he said: ‘We 
are more afraid of the PLO than of all the Arab armies’, he was making 
a statement, I think, about how he saw the future. 


Second vo:e: I would like to follow on by asking you about the nature 
of Zionist discourse, which seems to have become completely tnstitution- 
alized in such a way as to shut out the Palestinian discourse whenever 
it 18 raised. Since the fear of another holocaust continually supports this 
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blockage, how can we ever begin to institutionalize the Palestinian 
discourse? And if you don’t change things in discourse, you can’t 
change them in reality. 


ES: This is a very interesting and complicated question, but I will just 
make two points. Today I think that a lot of people—despite the wild 
imaginings of a Meir Kahane—realize that there cannot really be an 
Israeli military option against the Palestinians. Even the most cataclys- 
mic war, of the kind that was perhaps intended in 1982, 1s not going 
to achieve the obliteration of the Palestinian people. On the Palestinian 
side, whatever the occasional rhetoric and outbursts of emotion, there 
is a parallel awareness that the Jews cannot be simply sent back to 
Europe or wherever. Thus, one of the peculiarities of the present 
situation is the great emphasis on discourse or on the realm of the 
cultural and ideological, and the possibility that some change may be 
accomplished. On the other hand, we have to recognize that military 
power and the actual holding of land are real forces ın the world in 
which we live. The problem 1s how to use the emotional or imaginative 
dimension to affect those realities. Cinema, various irregular or uncon- 
ventional means of association and political organization will certainly 
have to be mobilized, because otherwise I see nothing but a rather bleak 
prospect down the road. If the stalemate is not to continue, we have 
to think in terms of a new beginning of some kind. 


Third rore. The problem I find is that when someone says something 
about the Palestinian issue, you soon realize that they know absolutely 
nothing and that you have to tell them all the stories we’ve heard 
before. That can be very frustrating, as you never know where to start. 
Have you developed a system whereby you can answer the question in 
a simple way? 


ES: Unfortunately there 1s no system. I once had a relative who had a 
card printed with two messages: on one side, ‘Your story is very 
moving. Thank you very much but I can’t contribute’; on the other 
side, ‘Here’s the story, and if you want to know everything .. .’ But 
in reality every challenge with which you are presented requires a 
different re-telling of the story. The most frustrating experience 1s the 
kind of exchange I had with Cynthia Ozick seven or eight years ago. 
In a special issue of The New Leader devoted to Jimmy Carter and the 
Jews, she had argued essentially that Carter’s interest ın the Palestinians 
demonstrated that he was anti-semitic. In the course of the articles she 
wrote something like: ‘Edward Said, for example, who professes to 
teach English at Columbia University and 1s a member of such-and- 
such, 1s regularly paid to go to Beirut to plot the murder of innocent 
Israeli children.’ I don’t usually respond to such nonsense, but someone 
brought it to my attention and I sat down and wrote what I thought 
was rather a clever reply. I concentrated on my particular story: that 
my family lived in Beirut, that my way 1s never paid, that I go there to 
visit my family, and so on. A series of narrative denials, if you like. 
Whereupon she wrote a letter saying: ‘Ah, so he pays his own way to 
go to Beut . . .P You see the scale of the problem. 


Fosrth soice. In your thinking about the heart of the Palestinian issue, 
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do you see a contest between two stories: one of which 1s vocal, is 
place, and has a reality to its expression; and one of which 1s denied, or 
fragmented, or difficult to locate? Are we talking about two conflicting 
histories, with Realpolitik and displacements of power as the only 
resolution? Or ıs there also a moral dimension, a question of justice 
that ıs relevant to the matter? And if so, where can it be articulated? 
How can it be brought to bear on events? 


ES: I am strongly convinced that there is indeed justice and injustice. 
Most professed or committed Zionists find it very difficult to respond 
at such a level and generally say nothing about it. As to where the 
justice resides, I don’t think ıt can be a matter only of asking: “Would 
you like it done to your’ The other way of formulating it would be to 
say: “If you don’t see the justice and the injustice, then you are on one 
side or the other.’ One of the great problems with the Palestinian 
experience is precisely that its justice and its truth have not been 
recognized as such. At that conference I was talking about earlier, one 
of the Palestinians suddenly said to the Israelis: ‘Look, what you don’t 
seem to understand 1s that although I’m from Haifa and my family left 
there in 1948, I don’t really want my house back. I can tell you that. 
But what I do want from you 1s a sign that you did wrong to me.’ 
There was a lot of fudging, but in a curious way we all felt the need 
for an acknowledgment, even perhaps for an act of atonement. Unlike 
other peoples who suffered from a colonial experience, the Palestinians 
do not primarily feel that they have been exploited but that they have 
been excluded, denied the nght to have a history of their own. When 
you continually hear people say: ‘Well, who are you anyway?’, you 
have to keep asserting the fact that you do have a history, however 
uninteresting it may appear in the very sophisticated world. Take that 
astounding book by Joan Peters that came out a couple of years ago. 
Its basic argument was: “They weren’t there to begin with; they only 
came because there was settlement in Palestine in 1946 and 1948. When 
they had to leave they weren’t refugees; they were all going back to 
where they came from ’ It 18 not only the historical truth that has been 
constantly denied but the very experience of the hurt, the very fact of 


injustice. 


To answer your question, I don’t think it 1s just a matter of two stories 
contesting with each other. The whole essence is that, despite all the 
sufferings of the Jews in Europe, there was a wilful transporting of 
that history to Palestine, a conscious dispossession, dislocation and 
displacement of another people. You might say that this was inevitable, 
that there was no other solution, but even then quite a lot of people in 
the Jewish community saw it as an injustice The classical and, in my 
view, liberal perception of a clash between two rights does not do much 
to address the situation. For there 1s a truly profound, irreducible 
injustice for which the injured side needs to get institutional recognition. 
Perhaps I could mention tn this context the book by Edward Thompson, 
father of E.P. Thompson, The Other Side of the Medal, which was 
published in 1926. Talking about India, it describes the different versions 
of history that developed in India and Britain: the Mutiny of 1857, for 
example, was an act of just rebellion for one side and an outbreak of 
appalling savagery for the other. Towards the end of this little book 
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Thompson wnites almost in passing: ‘What is needed now for the 
English is an act of atonement for what ıt is that we have done.’ This 
struck me as a deep idea, which applies in other contexts where the side 
with the power has denied certain things to the side without any, or 
with relatively less, power. 


Fifth voice. Granted that there 1s this feeling of injustice, would you say 
that it is now more or less widely recognized among Jews than ın the 
past? Perhaps things are different in America or the West, but in Israel 
itself the tendency seems to be in the opposite direction. Fewer and 
fewer people are willing to give due recognition to the sense of 


grievance. 


ES: You may well be right, although I can only judge from what I read 
and hear about the situation inside Israel. On the other hand, a number 
of people have emerged in the last few years who strike me as quite 
remarkable in their forthnghtness, and whether this ts a sign of a 
diminishing or a declining trend it ought to give some basis for 
encouragement. Probably the crux of the matter is the unprecedented 
munificence that the United States bestows on Israel—the moral equiva- 
lent of a blank cheque to do what it likes. When another country 1s 
given US aid it is always for a particular purpose—say, the purchase of 
wheat—and the proper receipts have to be provided. But ın the case of 
Israel it is simply categorized as ‘budgetary support’ to the economy in 
general. Thomas Dine, head of the American—Israe]l Public Affairs 
Committee, recently gave a speech at its annual convention in which 
he more or less said that his was the most powerful lobby in the US 
today. At the drop of a hat, it can get the entire Congress to vote yet 
more aid for Israel. He even boasted: ‘It is the only country in the 
world in which aid is not tied to specific items.’ This settles as a cloud 
on the whole Palestinian issue. But you would be surprised at some of 
the recent signs of change, expressed in opinion polls and other ways. 
When people are appealed to in a simple and direct manner, they are 
often able to see beneath the surface. I am not a political scientist, nor 
do I have visions of any neat solution, but it is necessary to register the 
changes as they take place on the long road that undoubtedly lies ahead 
of us. 


Sixth vorr. In the United States, ıt seems that the invasion of Lebanon 
in 1982 gave the press a greater freedom than ıt had had before to write 
about the activities of the Israeli government. But in the last four years 
that door has been closed again. How do you explain that? 


ES: I see it as a kind of compensation for the very ugly things that 
were momentarily revealed on the screen about Israel and the invasion 
of Lebanon. Already in the academic year 1982—83 there was a kind of 
travelling show, put on by one of the large Jewish organizations, that 
went from campus to campus screening a film called NBC Versus the 
Jews—an attempt to prove, on the basis of video footage from the 
summer of 1982, how NBC slanted the news to show the Jews in their 
worst light. This opening salvo was followed by the trundling out 
of all the references to the Judaeo—Christian tradition, increasingly 
counterposed to Islamic fundamentalism, terrorism and so on. My 
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impression is that they were running scared and had to slam the door 
behind them. Zuckerman, owner of the once-liberal Atlast Monthly 
and US News and World Report, laid down the line in typical, if unusually 
open, fashion when he said: T will not have a word of enticism of 
Israel ın any of my publications.’ Yet no repression of that sort can 
exhaust all the possibilities. It 1s now much easier for many of us to go 
round speaking—we may be threatened with loss of limbs or even of 
our lives, but there 1s now an interested audience. 


Sixth voice. What lessons have been learnt from the experience of 
1976-82, when the Palestinians virtually ran West Beirut and southern 
Lebanon, only to be driven out in the way that they were? What is 
the next phase after the failure of this episode of Palestinian nationalism 
that was born after the disaster of ’67 and ended with the disaster of 
*82P 


ES: I don’t really know the answer to your question. A process of 
fragmentation is certainly taking place, as I can see ın the United States 
where organizations and associations of Palestinians are beginning to 
fall apart. In many ways this 1s reflected ın the person of Arafat himself, 
a tragic and fascinating figure, paradoxical and extraordinarily complex. 
The Western media present him as a straightforward mass murderer, 
the sort of person to whom you would say: ‘How does it feel after 
killing five thousand innocent people before breakfast this morning?’ 
But he is a very rich figure, and his ability to survive somehow expresses 
a quality that ıs central to the Palestinian experience. He just keeps 
going on and on—repetition again!—with a remarkable persistence in 
the political objective. It is true that he had a little thing going with 
Jordan, but that never worked and never deflected him from his 
consistent goal that Palestinians should be represented everywhere 
and should be allowed to represent themselves. For many Palestinian 
intellectuals and the younger generation, what happens to Arafat is a 
very important index of what is going to happen to the rest of us. 


Tessa Morris-Suzuki 


Capitalism in the Computer Age 


Norbert Wiener, in the early 1960s, foresaw a parallel between the process 
of automation and the nature of magic as it has been depicted in countless 
fantasies, from Goethe’s tale of the sorcerer’s apprentice to W.W. Jacob’s 
Monkey's Paw. The characteristic of magic in these stories is its literal- 
mindedness. It grants to magic-users precisely what they ask, but this, in the 
end, is never what they intend or desire. The use of magic therefore brings 
with it a host of unimagined dangers. ‘Automation,’ observed Wiener ‘... 
may be expected to be similarly literal-minded.’! In the mid-1980s that 
prediction seems particularly apt. For the past two decades, managers in 
advanced capitalist countries have regarded computer-based automation as 
the magical cure for two of their most pressing problems: the compulsion 
to reduce costs (particularly labour costs), and the need to increase the 
authority and control of the enterprise over its workforce.? In their pursuit 
of higher levels of automation, however, they have inadvertently initiated 
profound changes in the workings of the capitalist world economy itself: 
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changes whose consequences were neither foreseen nor, for the most 
part, desired. On the one hand, the introduction of new technologies 

has contnbuted to nsing levels of structural unemployment, and so to 
stagnant demand and worsening social crises in the industnalized world. 

On the other, the differing abilities of diverse societies to adapt to 
automation have aggravated international disparities in development + 
and provoked increasing trade friction. 


Automation, and the resultant economic changes, have also posed 
problems for the Left ın the industrialized world. Social crises induced 
by automation have not resulted in an upsurge of radical political 
activity, but seem, more often, to have produced apathy, anomie and 
despair. The participation of workers in trade union movements 1s 
declining in many countries, while the most successful political offens- 
ives of the 1980s have come from the radical Right rather than from 
the Left. 


One reason for this disarray lies, I believe, in the Left’s failure to apply ~~ 
serious analysis to the economic transformations implicit in the growth 
of automation and in the movement of large enterprises into informa- 
tion-producing activities. The most popularly influential interpretations 
have come from neo-conservatives who envisage a utopian information 
society where judicious use of technology will spontaneously resolve 
the contradictions of industnal capitalism.* In response to these fantasies, 
left-wing writers have commonly taken one of two contrasting positions: 
either they have denied that the contemporary ‘information revolution’ 
represents any fundamental change in the nature of capitalism, or they 
have argued that ıt spells the death agony of the capitalist system. 
Neither of these positions seems to me to be tenable. What is needed 
is, rather, new and critical perspectives on the profound economic 
changes through which we are living—even if, to quote Wiener again, 
this involves ‘a real risk of heresy’.4 = 


In an earlier article,* I tned to take a few steps in this direction by 
arguing that the growth of the so-called ‘information economy’ could 
be explained ın terms of the labour theory of value. My starting point 
was Ernest Mandel’s hypothesis that widespread automation represents 
the ‘inner limit of capitalism’, since the reduced use of living labour 
power ın production will ultimately make it impossible for enterprises 
to extract the surplus value which they need for survival and growth.§ 
In. contrast to this view, I suggested that, in a highly automated 
economy, surplus-value creation could be maintained, over a fairly 
extended period at least, by the channelling of living labour into ‘the 
incessant generation of new products and new methods of production’. 
This would explain why the spread of automation in most advanced 
industrialized countries has been accompanied by a so-called ‘softening 
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of the economy’—the process whereby non-material elements such as 
research, planning and design come to constitute an ever larger share 
of the total value of output. 


My arguments were subsequently challenged by Jan Steedman,’ who 
accepted the urgency of discussing the consequences of automation but 
regarded the labour theory of value as an inappropriate framework. To 
demonstrate this, Steedman turned his attention to Mandel’s vision of 
an entirely automated economy. The traditional Marxian picture of total 
automation 1s one in which no labour 1s performed, and therefore no 
value is produced. Capitalism, and indeed economic activity in any 
meaningful sense of the word, ceases to exist. Steedman proposed, on 
the contrary, that by applying a simple, Sraffa-type model to a wholly 
automated economy, one could demonstrate that profits wo#/d continue 
to be generated. ‘What is revealed by full automation,’ he wrote, ‘1s sos 
the “inner limit” of capitalism, but rather the “inner limit” of the labour 
theory of value and surplus value theorizing.”® 


One response to Steedman’s comments might be to embark on a lengthy 
defence of the labour theory of value, but I do not intend to do so. 
The debate between neo-Ricardians and adherents of the traditional 
Marxian labour theory of value has been fought out at great length and 
on many battlefields. From time to time, indeed, it has seemed in 
danger of sinking into a quagmire of semantic confusions. In this article, 
I should like instead to use some general comments on Steedman’s 
position as a basis for taking a few more steps along the path of a 
critique of the ‘information society’. These steps, as ıt turns out, point 
towards a conclusion which 1s at once intniguing and disturbing: namely, 
that neither neo-Ricardianism nor the traditional labour theory of value 
provides a wholly adequate basis for an analysis of contemporary 
economic change. 


The Human Basis of the Economy 


There are two fundamentally different approaches to the study of 
economic systems. The first, drawing on the paradigm of Newtonian 
physics, tries to disclose unchanging laws governing the workings of 
the economy ın all phases of human development; the second, drawing 
on the evolutionary paradigm, recognizes the existence of radical dis- 
continuities, in which new systems governed by new sets of laws evolve 
out of the structures of the old. One of Marx’s greatest contributions 
to economic thought was the coherent articulation which he gave to 
the second point of view. Sraffa’s analysis of the economy is also clearly, 
if less explicitly, grounded upon the specificity of social and economic 
structures. He assumes the existence of a capitalist system of production, 
in which a surplus ts produced by human labour working within 
freely competing, privately owned economic units. The ideas which he 
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develops, however, cannot simply be transferred from a capitalist setting 
to a socio-economic system where these laws no longer prevaul. 


The image of a wholly automated economy is, of course, an abstraction, 
designed to show the ultimate logic of particular chains of economic 
thought. In Steedman’s version, this imaginary world is envisaged as 
being very like the real, present-day, capitalist world, except in that it 
contains no human labour. Robots not only produce goods but also 
reproduce themselves, continually re-creating a surplus to be distributed 
amongst the owners of the means of production. Prices and profits 
continue to exist, and relatively straightforward mathematical formulae 
can in principle be used to analyse their inter-relationships. The problem 
here is that—as happens rather too easily—the elegant mathematics of 
the neo-Ruicardian system has become detached from its basis in the real 
world. The origins of the Ricardian idea of surplus go back to the 
Physiocrats, who saw economic surplus fundamentally as something 
produced by nature, and therefore believed that agriculture alone was 
capable of generating surplus. As Marx emphasized, however, for 
‘surplus’ to have an economic meaning ıt must always be the product 
of an interaction between human beings and the material world, since 
it is only human beings who endow things with value in an economic 
sense. When manufacturing enters the picture, moreover, the ‘surplus’ 
no longer simply takes the form of a quantitative excess of outputs over 
inputs, but involves a qualitative change by which value is added to 
materials through the intervention of human knowledge. 


Sraffa, of course, recognized all this.!° But his model of production with 
surplus creates enormous philosophical difficulties when it is applied to 
a world in which literally so labour is performed and the needs of 
human beings are served entirely by pre-programmed, self-reproducing 
machines. Even if some peculiar pattern of the division of wealth and 
of indivisibilities of scale ensured the survival of private property and 
exchange, that exchange would appear to human beings as a law of the 
physical world operating beyond the range of their intervention. “Sur- 
plus’ would exist only in the same sense that the self-multiplication of 
the blood cells ın our body creates ‘surplus’. We would not only, 
as Steedman envisages, have stepped outside the assumptions of the 
fundamental Marxian equation; we would have gone beyond the realm 
of economics altogether. 


Surplus Knowledge 


The science-fiction world of the wholly automated economy is only of 
importance if it helps us to understand the real processes of contempor- 
ary development. In my earlier article, I suggested that an essential 
feature of that development is, not simply the automation of production, 
but a shift in the focus of economic activity from the making of goods 
towards the commodity production of knowledge. This happens in 
three ways. Firstly, as companies introduce computer-controlled equip- 
ment into production, so their human workforce comes to be concen- 
trated more and more in the areas of planning, research and design: 
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perpetually modifying and developing the knowledge which 1s to be 
applied in the manufacturing of material goods. In this case, the 
enterprise does not actually sell information as a commodity, but uses 
it to increase the value of its final products. Secondly, a growing 
number of enterprises begin to specialize ın the production and sale of 
commodified ‘producer information’, i.e. of design, software, databases 
etc. which will be used by other firms ın their production process. 
Thirdly, there 1s also an expansion in the production and sale of 
“consumer information’, in the form of books and periodicals, television 
programmes, videos, home-computer software, and so on. 


The difficulties of classifying and quantifying information production 
make it rather hard to document this trend. Much of the recent writing 
on information economics has drawn on Marc Uni Porat’s definition of 
the ‘information sector’, encompassing all workers whose jobs are 
mainly concerned with the handling and processing of symbols.!? But 
this enormously broad definition inevitably lumps together occupations 
whose contents and economic functions are utterly dissimilar. As Charles 
Jonscher points out, it is important to distinguish between “work which 
contributes to the long-term or capital stock of knowledge, and that 
which is concerned with the co-ordination and management of current 
economic activity’.!? The first category more or less corresponds to the 
‘knowledge industry’ defined by the pioneer of information economics, 
Fritz Machlup:!3 it includes research and development, education, publi- 
shing and broadcasting, while the second category incorporates such 
activities as management, accounting, buying, selling and brokerage, 
clerical and secretarial work. 


Jonscher argues that this second form of ‘co-ordination and manag- 
ement’ work is primarily responsible for the growth of the information 
sector, and his analysis therefore has little say about the growth of long- 
term knowledge creation. Yet his choice of emphasis seems to rely on 
some idiosyncratic definitions and forecasts of information employment. 
My researches on Japan suggest that, there at least, knowledge-creating 
employment has recently been increasing as a percentage of total 
information-sector employment: from 20.7 per cent in 1977 to 21.6 per 
cent in 1982.14 Employment in private-sector knowledge creation is 
growing particularly fast. For example, the number of teachers (mostly 
public sector) increased at an annual rate of 2 per cent between the mid- 
19708 and early 19808, while the number of “information service’ workers 
(computer programmers, etc.) increased at about 13 per cent a year.!5 
Besides, one of the characteristics of the knowledge industry is that it 
tends to involve a large amount of clerical and communications work 
in relation to direct knowledge-producing work. This 1s because infor- 
mation, unlike material goods, only needs to be produced once but 
must then be copied and transferred until it reaches every corner of its 
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potential market. Jonscher’s ‘co-ordination and management’ classifi- 
cation therefore undoubtedly includes a considerable amount of employ- 
ment generated by the growth of the knowledge-producing industry 
itself. My comments will be directed to Jonscher’s first category of 
information activities, which contribute to the long-term stock of 
knowledge. Bs 


The production of knowledge has some extremely awkward properties 
which, as 2 number of neo-Classical economists have seen, necessitate 
a radical rethinking of much accepted wisdom on the functioning of 
the economy. Economists working outside the neo-Classical framework, 
however, seem to have been rather slower to reach this conclusion. The 
tricky characteristics of information are usually defined as follows: 
—Knowledge, once produced, can be copied and transmitted at very 
low cost. 

—Knowledge is never consumed. Although it may sometimes be lost 
in the course of history, its potential lifespan is that of the human 
species itself. = 
—Because of these factors, knowledge can only acquire a price when 
it 1s protected by some form of monopoly. 

— The price of knowledge ın the neo-Classical scheme is difficult to 
establish because information 1s indivisible and the purchasers, by 
definition, can never fully comprehend the content of the commodity 
until they have bought it 16 

—The nature of knowledge is such that it 1s extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to maintain monopolies of information indefinitely, and 
there is a perpetual tendency for privately owned information to ‘flow 
back’ into the public domain.!? 


Some of these problems are quite familiar to Marxtans and neo-Ricardi- 
ans. Information, for example, shares certain features with other non- 
reproducible commodities such as famous paintings or vintage wines— 
recalcitrant creatures which are so often relegated to footnotes in texts 
on the labour theory of value. But although ıt may have been quite 
justifiable to treat these as peripheral exceptions to the general laws of 
value in manufacturing capitalism, commodified information can no 
longer be confined to the footnotes: it 1s simply too important. 


Besides, when we take the peculiarities of knowledge as a whole, it is 
obvious that the challenges to theory are more fundamental than 
those presented by other non-reproducible commodities. In order to 
understand this, we need to begin by considering how surplus knowl- 
edge is produced. Think, for example, of the programmes being pursued 
in several countries around the world for the development of galium 
arsenide semiconductor technology. (Many of these are strongly sup- 
ported by government finance, but for present purposes we can ignore 
this.) What inputs are to go into this research project? There will, of 
course, be a certain amount of laboratory equipment, computer hard- 
ware and purchased software, as well as large amounts of labour. But 


4 See K J Arrow, ‘Economic Welfare and the Allocanon of Resources for Invention’, in D M 
Lamberton, ed , Eromesrics of Informatwa oad Knowledge, Harmoodsworth 1971, pp 141—359 
O See Ima: Kenichi, Jabe Natiowaks Shakar, Tokyo 1984, pp 51-55 
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ın a sense the major input will be non-purchased, free information: both 
that which the research scientists bring with them in their heads and 
that which they can freely obtain by reference to libraries, scientific 
journals, conference discussions, and so on. 


This sort of ‘social’ information has of course always been an essential 
input ito any productive activity. A weaver, for example, always 
required knowledge of raw materials and weaving processes in order 
to produce a piece of cloth. In the case of simple manufacturing 
activities, however, the knowledge which came out at the end of the 
productive cycle was no greater than the knowledge which went in at 
the beginning, and neither commanded a market price. It was therefore 
quite natural to discount knowledge from the economic equation, 
treating it merely as part of the external environment in which pro- 
duction took place. 


In the case of our research project, something quite different happens: 
the combination of already existing knowledge with labour produces 
‘surplus’ knowledge. But while the knowledge inputs are mostly free, 
the new surplus knowledge created by the project has a price, conferred 
on it by the patent system, which has turned ıt into a piece of private 
property. (Other forms of information may be commodified by the use 
of copyright or brand names, or simply by their uniqueness and 
complexity, which retards the speed with which they can be copied.) 


If we now consider the future of our newly patented microchip tech- 
nology, further interesting points emerge. During the life of the patent, 
the technology has a price. When ıt is purchased and used by producers, 
It can be treated in the normal way as a cost of production yielding an 
increase ın output. Once the patent expires, however, though the 
technology may continue to be used and to influence the level of output, 
it no longer enters as a commodity into the input side of the production 
equation. Somewhat like the Cheshire cat, information appears and 
disappears in the world of commodities ın a most disconcerting way. 


The implications are as clear as they are startling. As long as information 
never had a price, ıt could be excluded from analysis of the value- 
creating system, even though it often had a very important influence 
on that system. But the growing centrality of the sale of commodified 
information forces us to consider the way in which ıt enters into value 
creation, not just as a commodity but also as a free good. When we 
look at the economic system from this perspective, we realize that we 
are #0 longer looking at a system of generaitzed commodity production. While 
the Sraffa system is a closed system, ın which commodities are always 
produced by means of existing commodities, the economy of infor- 
mation production is an open system, into which non-commodities 
enter as inputs and whose outputs may eventually ‘escape’ from the 
cycle of commercial exchange. 


This, again, is not an altogether novel development, as commodity 
production has always depended upon a host of non-pnced economic 
inputs (public services, unpaid housework, etc.). Economists chose to 
believe that a closed system of commodity production represented a 
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reasonable approximation of reality. Non-commodities could be ban- 
ished to a realm where they floated as vague, potential influences on 
the level of surplus or the rate of growth. As the commercial production 
of knowledge becomes more important, however, this view of reality 
becomes less and less able to capture the essence of the changing 
economic world. 


Labour, Value and Information 


The peculiarities of information obviously create severe problems for 
the traditional labour theory of value. Marx’s treatment of knowledge 
had two sides to it. Where productive knowledge was separated from 
the human mind and was either embodied in machinery or recorded 1n 
written form, Marx usually treated it as a free good: “Science, generally 
speaking, costs the capitalist nothing, a fact that by no means prevents 
him from exploiting it’!8 Where knowledge was embodied in the 
human worker, howe¢er, Marx attributed value to ıt: hence his famous 
suggestion that the value created by an hour of skilled labour will be a 
multiple of the value created by ordinary, unskilled labour.!? Later 
Marxists have proposed a slightly different approach, regarding workers 
as the ‘products’ of a process of education and training, and the value 
of their labour as augmented by the hours of work which have gone 
into traning them.” This view 1s neat but not entirely satisfactory— 
for ıt does not take adequate account of the fact that much knowledge 
1s imparted by the unpaid labour of parents, and much skill is acquired 
without formal training, through the observation and imitation of 
others. 


Once more we confront the fact that, in the production of information, 
free social knowledge 1s appropriated and turned into a source of private 
profit. We have moved away from Marx’s picture of classical capitalism, 
where inputs to production are bought at competitive prices on the 
market, and where the sources of exploitation can therefore lie only in 
the labour process itself. It is now theoretically possible for corporations 
to reap profits without the direct exploitation of their workforce, by 
making use of a free good to create a product which then temporarily 
becomes the private monopoly of the corporation. 


If we accept that the direct exploitation of labour 1s becoming less 
important as a source of profit, and that the private exploitation of 
social knowledge is becoming more important, can we continue to 
describe the economic system as ‘capitalist’? Inevitably, the answer to 
this question will depend on our interpretation of the word ‘capitalist’. 
As I have already indicated, a society in which the commercial pro- 
duction of information is an important source of private profit does not 
constitute a generalized system of commodity production. But ıt does 
retain this fundamental feature of capitalism: that the concentration of 
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private property in the hands of a small section of society confers the 
ability to appropriate a disproportionate share of the social product. 


As Bob Rowthorn argues, the 1dea that surplus labour is the source of 
profit was not, in Marx’s theories, ever supposed to be an eternal 
economic law. Instead, it was a characteristic of a particular system— 
industrial capitalism—which had itself evolved out of an earlier social 
formation—merchant capitalism—where goods were not produced 
under exploitative conditions, and where profit was instead extracted 
from producers by the power of merchants to set monopolistic (and 
monopsonistic) prices.2! Other writers have found support in Marx’s 
writings for the idea that mature capitalism would eventually transcend 
the limits of the direct exploitation of labour. In the Grwuadrisse, Marx 
foresaw a world in which the worker would ‘step to the side of the 
production process instead of being its chief actor. In this transform- 
ation, it is neither the direct human labour he performs, nor the ume 
during which he works, but rather the appropriation of his own general 
productive power, his understanding of nature and his mastery over it 
by virtue of his presence as a social body—it 1s, ın a word, the 
development of the social individual which appears as the great founda- 
tion-stone of production and of wealth.’2 In this world the source of 
profit would not be the ‘theft of alien labour tme™® but rather the 
private appropriation of ‘accumulated social knowledge’. 


Capitalism, in other words, is a dynamic system, capable of assuming 
very different shapes in different historical environments. Industrial 
capitalism, based on direct exploitation of the manufacturing workforce, 
is transmuted by the process of automation into a new system where 
exploitation increasingly encompasses all those involved in the creation 
of social knowledge and its transmission from generation to generation. 
Against the idea of a ‘post-industnal’ or ‘information’ society which 
has spontaneously and painlessly become ‘post-capitalist’, we can coun- 
terpose the idea of ‘information capitalism’ where high levels of auto- 
mation and the ‘softening of the economy’ coexist with new and 
widening spheres of exploitation of the many by the few. 


Towards a Critique of Information Capitalism 


Modern Western thought, both scientific and social, has been built upon 
a dualistic vision of the universe. On the one hand, there was the 
material, on the other the mental or spiritual. These two spheres were 
accordingly seen as susceptible to different methods of analysis. But just 
as the physical sciences are coming to recognize the essential unity of 
matter and non-matenal forces, so economics 18 made to acknowledge 
the inseparability of material from non-material production, the making 
of goods from the making of human knowledge. 
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In all societies, the development and accumulation of tangible, measur- 
able, material resources have been accompanied by an intangible shadow: 
the development and accumulation of knowledge. Economists have 
always been conscious of the existence of this shadow, but until recently 
have largely managed to exclude it from the scope of their analysis. 
Now, however, the integration of material production and knowledge + 
production in the hands of large corporations makes this exclusion 
impossible. But the study of the ways in which the production of 
material and non-material commodities interacts, and therefore the 
critique of information capitalism itself, involves a number of difficult 
tasks. 


Firstly, ıt requires analysis of the mechanisms by which social knowledge 
becomes a source of private profit. In very simple terms, freely available 
social knowledge consists of two levels The first 1s ‘informal social 
knowledge’—of language, culture, traditions, etc—which is passed on 
through social intercourse from one person to another (particularly 
from parents to children) at no measurable monetary cost This forms ~e 
the basis for the building of ‘formal social knowledge’, which 1s ` 
transmitted through the education system, libraries, public broadcasting 
facilities etc. and whose production 1s paid for by soctety as a whole. 
By drawing on these two levels of social knowledge, corporations 
produce private knowledge, from which they extract monopoly profits. 
Eventually, however, the monopoly is eroded as patents and copyrights 
expire, or as new products and techniques become widely known and 
imitable. Information seeps back into the expanding pool of social 
knowledge, but, in the meanwhile, the corporation has accumulated 
increased resources which enable it to move forward into a new cycle 
of private knowledge creation. Descnbing this process 1s one thing, but 
quantifying it 1s quite another. It 1s only recently that economists have 
begun to attempt the measurement of stocks and flows of knowledge, 
and their methods remain crude. But these difficulties do not make the * 
exploitation of social knowledge any less real, or any less important as 

an object for study. 


Secondly, we have to examine the question of who exploits whom. In 
industrial capitalism, the exploitative relationship between boss and 
worker is a relatively simple one, but the exploitation of social knowl- 
edge depends upon much more subtle and complex social inequalities. 
In theory, since social knowledge 1s freely available, anyone may use it 
to generate profit. In practice, things are obviously very different. As 
is well known, technological innovation has long ceased to be (if, 
indeed, it ever was) the domain of the eccentric gentus with a backyard 
full of Heath Robinson equipment. It has become instead the realm of 
the corporate research laboratory. In the United States, the percentage 
of patents held by private individuals fell from 81.7 per cent at the 
beginning of this century to 23.2 per cent in the first half of the 1970s. 
Ownership of material assets allows large corporations to extend control 
over information assets. They alone have the wealth and power to 
recruit leading experts in various fields of knowledge, and ıt 13 often 
precisely such a bringing together of disparate knowledge which enables 
important inventions to be made. Yet access to social knowledge 1s 
kept unequal by the distribution of material wealth, and by the structure 
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of educational and other institutions. Schooling imparts knowledge to 
some but withholds it from others. These processes, already explored 
by writers such as Bowles and Gintis, are central to any understanding 
of the emerging patterns of economic exploitation. 


L~ Lastly, it 1s important to consider the implications of this analysis for 
political action. In the traditional Marxian vision, exploitation of the 
individual worker by the individual boss is a precise microcosm of the 
exploitation of the proletariat by the bourgeoisie. The resistance to 
capitalist exploitation therefore begins in the workplace. But the resist- 
ance to the exploitation of social knowledge has to be a much wider 
process: each of us is, ın one sense or another, involved in the creation 
and transmission of such knowledge, not only in the factory or office 
but also in the school and the home. Political opposition to information 
capitalism therefore has to start from a rethinking of the position of 
individuals and social groups in the emerging patterns of exploitation. 
It must also encompass an understanding of the ways ın which the 
commodity production of information, while accelerating the output of 

5 new knowledge, distorts the content of that knowledge. If the analysis 
presented here 1s correct, it follows that the very development of science, 
technology and culture will be moulded to serve the interests of the 
private, profit-making corporation. 
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Bakhtin, Discourse and Democracy 
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Carnival ıs not seen by the people; they /s 
in it and eperpore lives in it, because by ıt 
very definition ıt involves all the people 
While carnival takes place, there 1s no othe 
life beyond it. There is no escape from ii 
for it knows no spatial boundaries. Durin; 
carnival time it 18 possible to live only accord 
ing to its laws, that 1s, to the laws of carniva 
lesque m. Carnival has a universal charac 
ter; it is a special condition of the whol 
world—its regeneration and renewal i 
which all participate. = 

Mikhail Bakhtin 

The Art of François Rabelais 


Revolution is a festival of the oppressed and exploited, not a stage show pu 
on for them by a party bureaucracy. When Socialist Realism had its openin; 
night in 1934, Mikhail Bakhtin, an internally exiled critic, saw the festiv» 
energy of the masses reduced to the vicarious pathos of the spectator. Bu 
he also realized that the democracy which opposed this was not a matter o 
inviting the people to play a part in Western liberalism’s comedy of manners 
The popular culture which he championed and theorized was a drama i 
which power was forced out of the wings and onto the stage where it couk 
be displayed, mocked, contested and transformed. Bakhtin is perhaps th. 
only major contributor to Marxist cultural theory for whom popular cultur: 
is the privileged bearer of democratic and progressive values. It is true tha 
this faith in the people was anarchistic and utopian, and lacked the mos 
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rudimentary respect for political organization and strategy. Bakhtin 
stood ın a tradition of Russian Populism which vividly demonstrated 
its political flaws throughout the second half of the nineteenth century. 
But this Populism was the forebear of Russian Marxism and an enemy 
of Russian liberalism Even Marx was not immune to the tempting idea 
of a direct passage from peasant communitarianism to soctalism. It is 
surely no accident, then, that Bakhtin’s commitment should provide us 
with a brilliant corpus of soctalist cultural theory. 


This theory grew and matured in the atmosphere of social change, 
intellectual polemic and artistic experimentation which pervaded the 
19208 and early 19308. Bakhtin extracted the radical kernel of a flourish- 
ing Russian modernism, tore off the mystifying shell of formalist 
aesthetics and art, and reminded this new practice of its social origins 
and purpose. The literary techniques which made language strange and 
self-conscious—parody, oral narrative styles, grotesque and fantasy, 
quasi-direct discourse, prose euphony and so forth—did so to fore- 
ground not language as linguistic material but language as the material 
of competing ideologies. These practices were instances of a kind of 
populist deconstruction he called dialogisw The dialogical work accepted 
that its production was an historical act: not the signification of a 
static reality by a lonely subject but an active discursive intervention 
conditioned by precise social and historical circumstances. The concept 
itself 18 meant to emphasize that the logic of discourse 1s neither 
grammatical nor borrowed from reality but ıs a logic of social interac- 
tion, in a metaphorical sense, a logic of dialogue. In a society riven by 
social struggle, however, this dialogue takes necessarily sharp forms, as 
the ceaseless unmasking of the authority of ruling discourse by the 
exposure of the social interests which put it into play. The popular 
culture he reconstructs for us appears shockingly modernist in its tactics: 
a tradition of parody, farce and plebeian laughter far removed from 
reactionary images of a pious, backward and stolid ‘folk’. 


At a time when formalist trends in deconstruction which prevent the 
politicization of culture are dominating criticism, the rediscovery of 
Bakhtin has great import. Whereas in formalism the indeterminacies 
and conflicts within discourse are connected to a metaphysical flaw of 
language or Being, in Bakhtin’s work they are the necessary result and 
condition of the social development of language itself. What popular 
culture reveals in the ‘double-voicing’ of parody and buffoonery is not 
an internal limit on discourse but the fact that every utterance, if it is 
to be meaningful, must be connected with a speaker, an ideological 
situation, social interests and a social context. For any socialist convinced 
that there exist general or generalizable interests, this discovery cannot 
be politically neutral. It suggests a link between popular interests 
and deconstruction which could be used to transform literary critical 
techniques into material for cultural politics. 


Born the son of a bank employee in 1895, Bakhtin’s earliest interests 
seem to have been philosophy and religion. In 1914 he went to Petrograd 
to continue his university education in the Classics Department, but 
although he lived at the nerve centre of the Revolution, his sense of 
the oncoming transformation was cast in religious and philosophical, 
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rather than political terms. While living in provincial towns between 
1918 and 1924 he became engaged in a series of study circles focusing 
on Neo-Kantian philosophy, and wrote his first important works. The 
most significant extant pieces from this period are a long philosophical 
essay on the relation of the author (creator) to the hero (creation) and 
a Kantian critique of Russian Formalism, which oppose individualism 
and positivism respectively.! From 1925—29 Bakhtin lived in Leningrad, 
worked at odd literary and teaching jobs and ‘went public’ with an 
extraordinary series of books and articles published in coordination 
with his friends V. N. Voloshinov and P. N. Medvedev.? In Fremdianisa: 
A Critical Sketch, Marxism and the Philosophy of Language and The Formal 
Method in Literary Scholarship philosophical concerns are transposed into 
the domains of psychology, linguistics and literary theory respectively.3 
They are Marxist only insofar as they theorize superstructural practices 
in a socially materialist fashion, leaving aside or treating perfunctorily 
the vexed relation to the base. In a peculiar marriage of epistemological 
and ethical argument, Formalist literary scholarship and formalist linguis- 
tics are attacked for their misapplication of positivist natural science to 
what are properly objects of interpretative textual inquiry, with the hint 
that it is an ethical error to treat other subjects and thew works as 
objects, to reify living human activity.4 In Problems of Dostoeyshy’s Art, 
published in 1929, Bakhtin translates the opposition of forms of relation 
(social or objectifying) into an opposition of different discursive styles, 
the monological and the dialogical.6 The dialogical relation of subject 
to subject is incarnated in the author—hero relations established by 
Dostoevsky’s revolutionary form of literary discourse. From this work 
until the study of Rabelais in 1940, what was cast in the Voloshinov 
and Medvedev texts as 2 opposition between theoretical accounts of the 
same object—language or literature—is increasingly set in terms of a 
practical opposition between forms of discourse. 


Six months after the publication of his book on Dostoevsky Bakhtin 
was arrested in a round-up of the Leningrad intelligentsia, presumably 
for being involved in a religious study group, and was exiled to 
Kazakhstan for six years. In the 1934 essay “Discourse in the Novel’, 
dialogism, embodiment of the desirable form of ethical relations, 
becomes the activity of the people and is placed in opposition to a 
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ruling-official monologism which enacts individualism and domination.‘ 
Throughout the essays of the 19308 and early 19408 the interest ın 
dialogism as a subversive and realistic discursive form takes shape as a 
series of studies on the history and theory of the novel, the genre 
defined by its dialogism.” Bakhtin’s populism reaches its culminating 
point in his dissertation, completed in 1940 but published in 1965 as 
The Art of François Rabelais, which is organized around the cultural and 
political opposition of high and low.® 


Knowing that out of sight was out of mind, Bakhtin kept his distance 
from Moscow during the years of the Purge and the War, and eventually 
settled in Saransk with a teaching position at a Teachers’ College (later 
to become a University) in 1945. After the 19508 the political dimension 
largely disappears from “Bakhtin’s work. The short notes and essays 
published ın the 1979 collection The Aesthetics of Verbal Creation, 
generally philosophical in tone and intent, return to the idealist bearings 
of the earliest work, the opposition of dialogism and monologism again 
being posed in terms of competing epistemologies. In 1961 Bakhtin’s 
work became the active focus of some young scholars in Moscow who 
led a successful campaign to have it published and discussed. After 
retiring, Bakhtin moved to the Moscow area in 1969 and lived there 
until his death in 1975. By this tıme he had become a figure of some 
renown and the focus of contention and conflict within the Soviet 
literary establishment. 


What we are left with is a very diverse body of writing, the strong 
thematic continuities of which threaten to obscure some very significant 
conceptual shifts. The confrontation with Stalinism and its cultural 
policy yielded not a clearly articulated theory of cultural struggle, 
Marxist or otherwise, but a set of diverse and often contradictory 
formulations of key theoretical ideas. The several concepts of a popular 
subversive tradition which Bakhtin has passed on to us—novelistic 
discourse, carnival culture, the realistic chronotope—are so many 
attempts to set in motion that synergetic constellation of past and 
present which would illuminate the cultural problems of his day. Our 
task of interpretation begins with ideas which are in part valuably 
politicized, ın other respects abstract and idealist. 


Dialogism 


“The real-life sense and significance of an utterance (of whatever kind 
it might be) does not coincide with the purely verbal components of 
the utterance The spoken words are imbued with what 1s implied and 
unspoken.” The theoretical programme of Bakhtin’s dialogical account 
of language ıs put plainly ın this quotation from Voloshinov’s article 
of 1926. Yet Bakhtin’s search was never innocent: the real-life sense 
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and significance which escaped linguistic analysis of the utterance could 
be understood only if discourse was grasped as a form of social 
interaction. Saussurean formalism and Crocean subjectivism reproduced 
the categories of a morally disabling individualism ın their explanations 
of meaning. For Croce, meaning was an intention preceding speech, 
with its origin and locus of control ın the will of the individual subject. 
In the instance of Saussure, meaning was an effect of the purely formal 
structural relations of dengue. These complementary conceptions stressed 
the poles of the fundamental opposition between an abstract social 
structure and a particular individual subject which acted historically 
within it. Bakhtin rejected this opposition of structure and history. But 
any attempt to recast our conception of discourse must confront the 
fact that our definitions of meaning are received from philosophies of 
consciousness. The distinction, sometimes invoked by Bakhtin, between 
an abstract linguistic and a concrete discursive meaning does not 
really address the problem: the fact that a linguistic understanding ‘is 
completely separated from the living ideological meaningfulness of 
discourse—from its truth or falsity, its significance or insignificance, its 
beauty or ugliness.”!0 


Within the discipline of linguistics such social dimensions of meaning, 
neither expressive nor referential, are relegated to the category of style; 
it is thus the manifest inadequacy of linguistics to account for stylistic 
phenomena that Bakhtin treats as its weakest link. The separation of 
linguistic system and actual speech which founds Saussurean linguistics 
allows no possibility of explaining style except in terms of formal 
relations among linguistically defined units. ‘The unity of style in a 
given work is transformed either into the unity of an individual language 
(‘individual dialect’) or into the unity of an individual speech (peroli) 
(DN 264/77). But through an extended demonstration of how the 
syntactic, lexical and grammatical patterns of actual speech are only 
intelligible in terms of the social relations they set up (in the study of 
Dostoevsky and the essay ‘Discourse tn the Novel’), Bakhtin proves 
that what had been exiled as outside the proper domain of linguistics 
(history and the functions language serves within it) is in fact necessary 
for an understanding of even the most formal aspects of language. 
Bakhtin’s ‘stylistics of genre’ takes that residue which Michel Pécheux 
claimed linguistics 1s forever trying to integrate into itself and uses it 
to attack the very possibility of a formalist linguistics.!! ‘Discourse lives 
outside of itself in its living directedness towards an object; if we 
abstract it completely from this directedness, then all that remains for 
us 18 the denuded corpse of discourse from which we can learn nothing 
at all about either the social situation or the life destiny of a given 
discourse’ (DIN 292/105). The life destiny of discourse is the “implied 
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and unspoken’ which ıs not within it. In the'terms of speech act theory, 
discourse 1s performative rather than constative in nature, meaningful 
as a social action rather than as that which conveys a signified or 
referent. Our analysis must accordingly focus on those concrete tasks 
of social life which discourse is called upon to fulfil, and our attention 
be turned from the linguistic unit, the sentence, to the utterance, the 
unit of social interaction within discourse. This potentially radical 
reformulation is, however, drastically restricted by Bakhtin’s peculiar 
concept of social interaction. In his utopia of communication, discourse 
1s the activity within which the consciousnesses of subjects create and 
transform one another. Thus the sociality of discourse inscribes itself 
as something irreducibly other to the intentions of the subject, but what 
is heterogenous to these intentions 1s always the consciousness of 
another subject. The problem 1s not individualism, for Bakhtin allows 
that subjects may be collective or continuous through history. It is that 
Bakhtin defines social context purely in terms of a multiplicity of 
consciousnesses. In all his varied formulations of the social relations 
which determine style, the relations are entirely intersubjective. Dis- 
course 1s dialogical in the sense that within ıt the ideological imperatives 
of at least two consciousnesses intersect. But the social situation 1s 
thereby reduced to the interplay between the speaking subject and alien 
subjects. 


Throughout Bakhtin’s work, then, there exists a constant tension 
between ‘performative’ and ‘constative’, linguistic conceptions of dis- 
course, On the one hand, as a form of social interaction, the subjective 
directedness (sapravieanost’) or intentionality of discourse ts described as 
something beyond the expression of ideas or the description of states 
of affairs; on the other hand, the real multiplicity of social tasks which 
discourse must perform cannot be accounted for when this subjective 
directedness is defined as an ideology, point-of-view or conceptual 
horizon. When it is assumed that all linguistic practices, ‘whatever the 
principle of their specification, exist as specific points of view on the 
world’, and that ‘as such they can all be compared with each other’(DN 
292/105), then the logic of every discourse will be an ideal and formal 
one. Yet Bakhtin ts at pains to distinguish the dialogical relations 
through which utterances acquire concrete meaning from those ‘abstract’ 
linguistic relations among signifiers and signifieds which define meaning 
within any structuralist conception. The relations among utterances are 
relations among speech acts which provoke and respond to one another. 
The meaning of any instance of parols is to be found by reference not 
to 2 /engwe which it puts into play but to complementary acts within 
parols. Conversely, the structural precondition of speech ıs not a system 
of ‘neutral words’, for ‘language has been completely taken over, shot 
through with intentions and accents’ (DN 293/106) deriving from 
previous usage. The actual purposes, contexts and social tasks which 
motivate discourse are, within structuralist linguistics, part of the chaos 
of parole. But ın Bakhtin these factors form the structural axis upon 
which utterances differ and thereby acquire significance. For the concept 
of /aagws Bakhtin substitutes heteroglossia (Holquist’s translation of 
raznorechte), the dialogically interrelated set of speech practices in force 
at any moment. In the speech act, “Discourse, by fighting its way to its 
own meaning and expression through an alien-verbal, multi-accented 
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medium, making consonances and dissonances with its various 
moments, is able to shape, through this dialogical process, its stylistic 
profile and tone’ (DN 277/91). 


This vision of structures of provocation and response has a temporal 
dimension: ‘Every discourse is directed towards an answer and cannot 
escape the profound influence of the anticipated answering discourse’ 
(DN 280/93). The utterance 1s, in Bakhtin’s words, incomplete or 
unfinished (sezavershennit), endowed with a certain indeterminacy by 
virtue of the historical constitution of its meaning. Contextualizing 
heteroglossia does not ground it and ensure its semantic stability; its 
style and meaning are never present because the relation to future and 
past speech is part of their very structure. Such a structuration of the 
diachronic dimension contends, against Saussure, that creativity within 
language 1s not individual or subjective but collective in nature, implicit 
in the definition of communication itself. To dismiss history as immune 
to principled analysis, as Saussure’s methodological opposition of League 
and parols does, is, in this perspective, to musconstrue the structural 
nature of language, in its essence a process of historical becoming 
(stanorlenis) not a static structure of being. 


Bakhtin and Derrida 


In opposing an historical and relational concept of discourse to the 
traditional self-enclosedness of language, Bakhtin’s work clearly parallels 
that of deconstruction. But the two critiques challenge this self- 
sufficiency from significantly different directions. Derrida subverts the 
metaphysics of presence which grounds Reason with the logic of the 
signifier. Bakhtin attacks Reason’s basis in an individualist conception 
of discourse, opposing to it the logic of social communication. This 
distinction is articulated tn the units across which difftrasce moves: for 
Derrida an endless chain of signifiers, for Bakhtin an endless chain of 
utterances. Because the utterance 1s a unit of social action, the rupturing 
of its self-identity by its structural dependence on other utterances 
implies a difference of social forces. Dialogism is only conceivable given 
a state of ideological struggle; through this it 1s connected to non- 
discursive social forces and projects. Yet the hazy way in which Bakhtin 
draws this connection reproduces that precarious balance between 
performative and constative models of discourse. Although described 
as a material action, discourse’s relation to the social world outside it 
is too often one of simple expression or reflection. Bakhtin’s emphasis 
on the critique of individualism threatens to leave the idealism of 
individualist philosophies of consciousness undisturbed. 


It must be said that Derrida effects a more radical and decisive break 
with the philosophy of consciousness, precisely because this 1s his object 
of critique. In the deconstruction of the opposition signifier/signified 
the radically other which ruptures the unity of consctousness is the 
hitherto external ‘real’ or ‘outside’ and not, as in Bakhtin, another 
consciousness.!2 Derrida thus subverts the idealist hierarchy of conscious- 
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ness and its objects which Bakhtin generally maintains. However, his 
critique of idealist forms of social determination has not been 
accompanied by a materialist account of this problem. The consequent 
vagueness over certain pressing questions means that the Derridean 
and Bakhtinian critiques have roughly complementary strengths and 
weaknesses. In Derrida, the assertion of becoming against being derives 
from the recognition that ‘the thing itself is a sign’, that signification 
cannot mirror an external real.!3 Bakhtn, still enmeshed ın a philosophy 
of consciousness, grounds the becoming of discourse on an external 
social history which is a ceaseless process of transformation. Becoming 
does not mark the necessary transformation of every signified into a 
signifier; it ıs the constant (and mysterious) production of new contexts 
for discourse. 


Needless to say, this 1s not without problems. Bakhtin’s conception of 
history suffers from an incomplete deconstruction of the Saussurean 
dichotomy of diachrony and synchrony. The displacement of that 
opposition requires a reunion of structure and history; this is Bakhtin’s 
implicit objective. Yet the vision of history we are offered—as a 
homogenous process of change, to paraphrase Benjamin, a homogenous, 
full time—takes its bearings from Saussure’s definition of diachrony. 
This 1s clearest 1n the contention that every utterance ‘creates something 
which had never existed before it, absolutely new and unrepeatable.’* 
The distinction between stable linguistic elements and non-reiterative 
dialogical ones, found throughout Bakhtin’s work, mirrors the division 
of langue and parols. What is missing is the idea that contexts and the 
subject positions they entail are repeatable in terms of both social and 
historical location. In fact, dialogical elements are repeatable to the 
extent that linguistic elements need not be. There are, in many situations, 
a variety of linguistic options which will produce the same effect. To 
assert that every context 1s absolutely unique is to reify time as the 
cause of history. ‘Time,’ as ıt has been well put by Tony Bennett, ‘the 
index of change, is thus converted into its explanation; change is merely 
the effect of the time which measures 1t.’!5 There 1s no transcendental 
rule for deciding change and identity in speech; as Foucault has pointed 
out, the rule for determining the identity of statements is ‘of the order 
of the institution rather than of the spatio-temporal localization.’ 
Which standards define utterances as identical depends on the function 
prescribed for the utterance. We should say, in opposition to Bakhtin, 
that every utterance is dislogical insofar as its meaning is defined by 
social differences, but several statements can be located within the same 
complex of differences and thus be repetitions of the same utterance. 


Style and Genre 


The reiterative possibilities of dialogical relations, denied in theory, are 


recognized in the analysis of stylistic continuities—genres and soco- 
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ideological languages. Bakhtin was careful to distinguish between false, 
rhetorical forms of dialogism based on ‘individual dissonances’ and that 
which was the result of major social cleavages. The work of linguistic 
stratification ‘everywhere comes down to the (relatively) protracted and 
socially meaningful (collective) saturation of language with specific (and 
consequently limiting) intentions and accents’ (DN 293/106). Dialogism 
is not, then, a function of the uniqueness of individuals and historical 
moments; its basis is in the structural divisions of social and historical 
life. 


But ıt would be wrong to attribute consistencies in dialogical relations 
to the existence of collective subjects, for dialogism always describes a 
mutually defining relation between subjects. It 1s repeatable contexts 
rather than collective subjects which produce major dialogical forms; 
this repeatability of contexts derives from the institutional stability 
within social formations. Institutionality and not metaphysics 1s the 
historical ground of discourse, the unit by which stability and change 
in the dialogical coordinates of discourse can be understood. It is 
within institutional arrangements that discourse is assigned performative 
functions and in which ıt fulfils the ‘living labour of an intention’ 
(DN 292/105). This connection between dialogical function and socul 
institution, though never articulated in those terms, 1s crucial to Bakhtin, 
whose explicit project of a ‘stylistics of genre’ is motivated by the belief 
that ‘the separation of style and language from genre is responsible for 
the fact that, for the most part, only individual and tendentious over- 
tones of style are studied, while its basic social tone is ignored’ (DN 
259/72). Genres are those ‘higher stylistic unities’ which define the 
dialogical relations of individual utterances, ın which heterogeneous 
discourses combine to form a ‘structured artistic system’ (DN 262/75). 
No less than his other concepts, Bakhtin’s notion of genre requires a 
critical analysis. It suffers from the idealist definition of heterogeneity 
which limits the concept of dialogism. Genre organizes the hetero- 
geneous stylistic unities within it but its heterogeneity does not extend, 
as it does in Foucault’s concept of the apparatus, to the combination 
of discursive and non-discursive elements.!’ But, very importantly, the 
concept of genre includes a description of how social contradictions 
find expression within institutions and their discourses. Social conflict 
embeds itself within discourse as a conflict between performative social 
functions. As it is elegantly put by Bakhtin: ‘there are two socio- 
linguistic consciousnesses, two epochs that ... come together and 
consciously fight it out on the territory of the utterance’ (DN 360/172). 


The projected reintegration of style and genre would effectively decon- 
struct the Saussurean conception, which misunderstands style as the 
consequence of individual creativity rather than social relations. But 
Bakhtin wavers in his description of the relation of his account of 
language to Saussure’s formalism. Especially in his more general and 
philosophical works, the accounts are presented as complementary. 
Linguistics is not then so much wrong as incomplete; the abstract forms 
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defined by linguistics are simply raw materials for the dialogical relations 
established in actual discourse. Significantly, when the relation is con- 
structed io this way, dialogism becomes utterly non-reiterative, losing 
its basis in the continuity of genres. This ambiguity threatens to 
reduce Bakhtin’s work to a theory of parole which, far from posing a 
fundamental challenge to the Saussurean conceptual scheme and its 
individualism, simply occupies a theoretical space carved out for it in 
advance. 


The Novel and the Popular 


The politicization of Bakhtin’s opposition to Saussure in the 1934-35 
essay “Discourse in the Novel’ is a major development. In Problems of 
Dostotysky's Art dialogism is presented as a decisive and irreversible 
artistic innovation, an advance in our self-knowledge which can be 
expected peacefully to supplant an inadequate monologism. It does not 
require a great deal of imagination to comprehend why, in 1934, the 
view presented 1s far less sanguine. The historical progress from one 
world-view to another has been replaced by a political struggle within 
society between the monological and the dialogical, embodied in the 
poetic and novelistic genres respectively. A partial but important trans- 
formation has taken place: what were ideologies, reflections or world- 
views are now social forces, practices which not only reflect but also 
establish competing forms of social relations. As the latest theorist of 
the poetic, Saussure is not simply mistaken in his theory of discourse, 
he is part of those ideological forces which seek to maintain a certain 
form of discourse. Discourse, and social relations com be wade monolog- 
ical, or nearly so; the ‘reality of the appearance’ has been confronted. 


Bakhtin now takes the role of Saussure’s opposite number, the theorist 
of the novel. The work of the 19308 (several long and short essays, a 
book and a dissertation) 1s a sustained theorization and defence of the 
novel. Bakhtin’s ethical vision of a society which embodies dialogical 
relations fuels a massive scholarly project, ın which the history and 
permutations of the genre which has promoted such relations are 
analysed in extraordinary detail.1® The task is now decisively opposi- 
tional, and the form and tone of the argument change accordingly. 


Novelistic writing exposes the working of language to public view; it 
is the conscious exploitation and foregrounding of the social nature of 
discourse. Bakhtin’s description of the novel depicts a merely heightened 
and visible form of linguistic production. (In this respect the novel 
figures for Bakhtin as avant-garde texts do for post-structuralism: as a 
laying-bare of the devices of language.) In this sense, the novel continues 
in its vocation as the ‘realist’ genre with the crucial difference that it is the 
reality of discourse which ts now revealed. ‘Artistic prose presupposes an 
intentional awareness of the histoncal and soctal concreteness and 
relativity of living discourse, of its participation in historical becoming 
and social struggle’ (DN 331/144). The signifying process of the novel 
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lays bare the social materiality of discourse (not the purely physical 
materiality, as 1n Russian Formalism) in the form of ‘the actual and 
always self-interested use of this meaning and this expression by the 
speaking subject, which is determined by his position (profession, class, 
and so forth) and the concrete situation’ (DN 401/212). But as with so 
many realisms, the project of true representation is simultaneously an 
attempt to demystify a false reality promoted by opposing forms. The 
task of novelistic writing 1s defined by its eternal opposition to poetic 
forms which ‘artificially extinguish’ the ‘natural dialogization of 
discourse’ (DN 284, 285/97, 98). Because ‘any sense of the boundedness, 
the historicity, the social determination and specificity of its language 
is alien to poetic style’ (DN 285/98), tts signifiers appear to correspond 
neatly either to the expressive intentions of the subject or to the objective 
reality outside. 


Poetry, ın Bakhtin’s formulation, is a style which imposes, or at least 
attempts to impose the Saussurean model of language on the actual 
practice of discourse. The abstraction from social relations which consti- 
tutes /angwe as a self-enclosed system confers on it the authority of 
disinterestedness. The relations within such a system are purely formal; 
the relation to reality outside it must be naturally reflective if it 1s not 
to be completely arbitrary.'9 Laagws is the source of a sense both wholly 
logical and transparently reflective. The poetic style, however, must 
actually compete with the language around it. Its response is to strive 
for a monopoly of the power to represent. The poetic establishes 
a hierarchy within heteroglossia between its purely representational 
functions and all other discourses which are treated as objects of 
representation, social or psychic facts to be portrayed, without signifying 
power of their own. In response to this representational pretence the 
novelistic discourse ‘rips the word away from its object, disunifies the 
two, reveals that a given directly-signifying generic word—epic or 
tragic—is one-sided, bounded, incapable of exhausting the object’ (PND 
55/421). All discourse becomes simultaneously representing and rep- 
resented; meaning is contingent on both the object of the discourse and 
the social gesture which it now visibly enacts. Once the representational 
conceit of poetry is contaminated by visible social interest, it 18 drawn 
inexorably into a struggle over representation in which validity claims 
must be based on social values as well as relations to external referents. 
This insight—that language’s seemingly internal logic is in fact depen- 
dent on social and historical context—has been interpreted to support a 
thoroughgoing epistemological relativism. For if the social and historical 
nature of meaning 1s seen as a limit on some positivist notion of 
objectivity, then we have the perfect theoretical support for liberal 
ideology. Social interest then appears to render discourse something 
always partial, and language becomes the terrain for the endless compro- 
mise and adjustment of interests which, however, cannot be changed 
through it. But Bakhtin opposes any notion of disinterested reason, as 
well as that relativism which renders all argument pointless. As Ann 
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Jefferson has demonstrated, novelistic dialogism assumes the power of 
reference, ‘since referentiality provides the criterion that makes possible 
the recognition of parody [the dialogical form per excellsnce], in the first 
place.”21 Authority based on fictitious disinterest, not truth itself, 1s 
what 1s under attack. 


In contradistinction to definitions of realism in the work of Pierre 
Macherey, Etienne Balibar and Michel Pécheux, Bakhtin describes it as 
the subverter, not the constructor of the central ideological distinction 
of contemplative subject and alienated objective reality—a genre which 
forces the subject and object into a dialogical relationship.~ Like 
Bakhtin’s favoured clowns and fools of carnival, the subject comes to 
treat its identity as a construct rather than an initial certainty; its 
‘being coincides with its role’ (FT 159/309). Correspondingly, reality is 
transformed into a theatrical space in which the subject itself is an actor; 
reality’s solid presence and self-evidence ıs destroyed and the power of 
its naturalized laws dissolves when the reader ceases to be a mere 


spectator. 


Discourse Subjectivized? 


There is a significant difficulty, however, when we relate the account 
of novelistic discourse to the general theory of discourse. For dialogism, 
the common term, is both an essential feature of all discourse and a 
specific oppositional practice within it. The novel makes manifest the 
essence of all discourse per se, intensifying and purifying qualities of 
language which are nonetheless secretly present in even the most poetic 
form. The poetic, by contrast, is a practice of self-mystification, a 
discourse which hides its true social nature from itself. It is social insofar 
as it is itself a form of discourse, but anti-social insofar as its mode of 
operation represses this fact. The distinction between the two, in 
Bakhtin’s terms, is a matter of consciousness, a point reflected in 
Bakhtin’s noticeable tendency to anthropomorphize discourse. Whereas 
the novelistic 1s self-consciousness given discursive form, the ‘auto- 
criticism of discourse’ (DN 412/223), the poetic derives from a lack of 
self-awareness: in this manner an ethical plea for the recognition of the 
social nature of our existence finds its expression in a theory of language. 
The matter is put precisely this way in the study of Dostoevsky, whose 
ethics Bakhtin sees as directly embodied in a stylistic practice which 
makes ‘self-consciousness the artistic dominant of the construction of 
characters’. This definition can only cnpple the usefulness of Bakhtn- 
ian theory for the social analysis of discourse. To distinguish between 
dislogical and monological discourse according to the contents of 
consciousness is to reduce a social situation to 2 speaking subject’s 
awareness of it. Context ceases to be a material factor if ıt can enter the 
utterance only through the consciousness of the speaker. The discourse 
of the novel, fully aware of its social determination, thereby effectively 
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surmounts it, and dialogism and monologism, which ought to stand 
for differing situations of discourse, instead come to signify subjective 
attitudes to situations. 


A corresponding problem arises in the theory of discourse itself. There 
must be a serious loss in the definition of the social nature of discourse 
when we assume that it 13 realized only in one particular form of writing. 
The structural aspects of discourse, embodied in the practices of the 
poetic, are dismissed as asocial and individualistic. But any adequate 
theorization of discourse as a social phenomenon must reconceive the 
poetic and monological as a form of sociality rather than as its sup- 
pression. This is implicitly admitted whenever Bakhtin describes the 
dialogical/social relation between the novelistic and the poetic, a relation 
which inscribes itself in their respective discursive tactics. Thus the 
logic of carnival, detailed at such great length in The Art of François 
Rabelais, is determined by the opposing ideological strategy of the feudal 
ruling class. Conditions of ideological struggle, rather than subjective 
attitudes, define the shape of dialogism and monologism. Not surprisin- 
gly, differences in the political inflection of Bakhtin interpretation derive 
from this central ambiguity. For the liberal theorist, the novel symbolizes 
the ideal condition of discourse we would all enjoy if only we recognized 
our constitutively social nature. For the Left, however, dialogism tends 
to be the local tactic whereby the popular subverts the ideology of that 
part of the social, the ruling class, whose function is exploitation. 


The deeper root of this ambiguity ıs the shape of Bakhtin’s social 
critique which, never made explicit in his writings, can only be inferred 
from the literary and philosophical work. This critique is originally 
strictly ethical, grounded in a contrast between our genuine sociality 
and a subjective individualism with debilitating moral effects. But in 
the works of the 19308 the opposition of social and individual is 
superimposed upon an opposition between popular and official social 
strata. The ‘social life of discourse’ is precisely located ‘outside the 
artist’s study. . . in the open spaces of public squares, streets, cities and 
villages’ (DN 259/72). But what opposes this popular discourse is not 
the discourse of ruling institutions but that of the cloistered artist alone 
in his study. The critique of tadividualism 1s conflated with a critique 
of the ruling social forces which benefit from it. Although politicized, 
Bakhtin’s perspective still bases itself on the essentially ethical stance 
that a belief in a false individualist ideology is the cause of a ruling 
group’s desire to dominate. 


Bakhtin’s politics seizes upon a central political contradiction between 
a ruling group and ‘the people’, abstracting this from its social context 
so that political rule lacks any reason or function. Political domination 
becomes strictly repressive: the contrast of historical becoming and 
static structure which organizes Bakhtin’s thinking about language has 
its political complement ın the contrast of vital social development and 
deadening attempts to structure social life from above The official 
stratum is that part of the social which, labouring under its individualist 
self-mystification, attacks social life and development itself. 


Thus for Bakhtin the ruling class is literally pretestioxs. Bakhtin’s langu- 
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age of subversion is notably dependent on deflation, laughter and 
ridicule and the heroes of his popular cultural demystification are 
clowns, fools and buffoons of various sorts. This fits his political 
conception perfectly. Political domination issues from the ignorance 
and pretensions of a deluded ruling class; the deflation of these pretences 
should lead directly to the crumbling of the political edifice. Missing 
from this definition of the socal formation is any understanding of the 
socializing function of the official stratum. Not only in the sense that 
the political 1s severed from the economic and thus appears as self- 
serving but also in the more profound sense that Bakhtin cannot grasp 
the capitalist nexus between centralization and socialization, processes 
he regards as antithetical. The recognition in the 1963 edition of the 
Dostoevsky study that capitalism breaks down the self-enclosure of 
previous social units and actually ‘brings together people and ideas’ 18 
not complemented by the realization that this socialization could only 
have taken the form of political and economic centralization.™ At the 
most abstract level, this derives from Bakhtin’s inability, as Allon White 
has put it, to break down the identification of structuredness with 
homogeneity. But it is also a consequence of not confronting the 
question of the institutional forms within which socialization must take 
place. Socialization appears as a simple ‘horizontal’ interconnectedness 
of social groups defined along vastly different parameters—economic, 
political, ethnic and generational. The political critique we are offered 
is thereby unable to distinguish between the repressive and socializing 
functions of class rule. The result is something like a political analogue 
of the Derndean metaphysical—a monologizing force which 1s both 
morally rejected and yet recognized as empirically permanent and 
necessary. The identification of the popular with change and conflict 
per se and of the official with stasis and structure substitutes an opposition 
between the forms of soctal ideologies—the naturalizing tactics of the 
ruling class and the historicizing tactics of the revolutionary forces— 
for the real opposition between social forces. In this remarkable gesture 
concepts are reified as social forces. 


History and Liberation 


The formalist politics prescribed by this scheme ignores the content of 
social struggle, forgetting that the bourgeoisie does not want history 
to stop but merely wants a different history. It 1s a question of the 
direction of social change rather than the fact of it. The moral claims 
of socialism are, in fact, partially objections to that revolutionary 
impulse of capitalism which leads to the constant destruction of social 
relationships, uprooting of communities and atomization of social life. 
But this celebration of revolution and change was a central theme of 
Soviet intellectual life ın the 19208, especially among the artistic avant- 
garde, who mythicized the revolution in a vision of endless revolutionary 
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dynamism and in a corresponding ‘contentless’ productionist aesthetic.* 
No doubt this reflects the specific form of the Russian Revolution, in 
which a semi-feudal state, bluntly hierarchical in its politics and ideology, 
was undermined by the ruthless dynamic of the industrial civil society 
which it helped to create. Without the intervening stage of a capitalism 
which made perpetual transformation the visible form of oppression, 
Bakhtin, and others, could naively conflate historical becoming and 
political liberation. 


A social theory unable to conceive of social connection in terms 
other than the interaction of consciousnesses cannot explain how social 
institutions can work to limit or occlude consciousness. Cultural 
oppression becomes explicable only as the prevention of social connec- 
tion. The resultant idealist politics should fatally overestimate the power 
of the natural form of social interaction—dialogism—and underestimate 
the power of monologism, whose hegemonic mode of domination ıt 
cannot comprehend. This ıs borne out by Bakhtin’s history of the novel 
and his account of the key cultural form produced by the official stratum, 
the ‘unified language’. 


Bakhtin’s construction of the history of the novel is unusual and 
provocative. Instead of describing a discrete group of literary works 
dating from the sixteenth or seventeenth century onwards, Bakhtin 
narrates a struggle between the dialogical and the monological which has 
been running furiously and continuously since anuquity. As novelistic 
discourse reflects the natural state of socio-historical language, it 1s 
something everpresent, although usually confined to the margins of 
society. Its constant enemy is social structure itself and so ‘the flowering 
of the novel is always connected with a disintegration of stable verbal- 
ideological systems’ (DN 370-1/182). Being but the pure form of social 
discourse, the novel is in the peculiar position of being both always 
subversive and completely natural—which is to say that its lack of 
success in subversion is inexplicable. Its naturalness renders the account 
we need of the institutional forms that bring ıt into being superfluous, 
an oversight which gives the theory its decisively formalist tone. It is 
the novel itself which ‘denies’ or ‘refuses to acknowledge’ the unity of 
language. It seems to wield a remarkable political force, leaving a trail 
of literary canons and official ideologies ın its wake. 


But this claim is belied by the very radicalism of Bakhtin’s history. 
Although he narrates this struggle as if it were self-evident, this disin- 
genuous conceit has fooled no one. The unorthodoxy of his narrative 
calls attention to the critical labour which constructs these texts as a 
continuous tradition of subversive culture. There is also the too obvious 
point that this novelistic tradition simply has not had the devastating 
effect it is credited with. There have certainly been important historical 
moments when the novel in the usual sense has been a powerful and 
progressive force, and Bakhtin’s own Russian tradition 1s a signal 
example of this. But it has never been the voice of the people (although 
it may have been the voice of those leading the people) and at many 
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points novels have been ‘read’ in ways advantageous to reaction. 
Bakhtin’s re-wnting of the dialogical tradition between 1929 and 1963 
says as much. Dialogism is at first Dostoevsky’s artistic innovation. In 
the works of the 19308 ıt is a continuous tradition, epitomized in the 
novel but with close links to popular ‘street’ cultural traditions. By the 
time of the Rabelais study the literary work figures as the reflection of 
the primary force of subversion, popular carnival. When the Dostoevsky 
book 1s reworked in 1961-62, Dostoevsky 1s recast as the culmination 
of this tradition of popular subversion.” This provides the nineteenth- 
century novel with an impressive ancestry, the popular and subversive 
character of which is unquestionable, but it also effaces the material 
nature of these very different cultural forms. The suggestion that 
medieval carnival and bourgeors realist novels are of a piece carries the 
assumption that dialogism, whether incarnated in the streets or the 
drawing rooms of the bourgeoisie, has the same signifying effects. At 
the same time, the heterogeneity of this novelistic tradition suggests 
that what distinguishes the novelistic work is discursive rather than 
linguistic form. Dialogism is not an identifiable linguistic pattern; it 18 
a category of certain discursive situations. The question of generic 
identity is thrust outside the text; it becomes a question of the work’s 
exterior, or rather, the relation of the work to its exterior. 


The tension between materialism and idealism in Bakhtin’s thought is 
most revealingly at work in his treatment of the question of ‘unified 
language’ (edini yazyk). In Bakhtin’s text it 1s both a concept to 
be questioned theoretically—essentially the Saussurean definition of 
Jenges—and a political project. In a famous phrase it “1s not given, but, 
in essence, always attempted’ (DN 270/83). As a system of linguistic 
norms ‘unified language’ struggles to overcome heteroglossia, culmina- 
ting in the creation of a stable discursive nucleus, an official literary and 
conversational language, within heteroglossia. This ruling language is 
not a system of abstract linguistic categories but a concrete, ideologically 
coherent discursive practice which serves the ideological, and thus 
socio-political, unification and centralization of society. Although a 
single form of discourse, it has effects throughout the social realm: 
‘Every utterance participates in the unified language (in ts centripetal 
forces and tendencies)’ (DN 272/85). 


The current historical mode of this ever-present language of authority 
in the West is the standard or prestige form of the national vernacular. 
Insofar as unification and centralization are oppressive, Bakhtin, as one 
would expect, regards any formalization or standardization of language 
as the imposition of structure on discourse.” But a language which 
can dominate the social production of discourse and yet be itself 
individualizing and repressive poses a significant theoretical problem. 
Within the terms of Bakhtin’s argument—the complete disjunction 
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between the productiveness of discourse and everything structural and 
stabilizing—there ts no sense in which a single form of discourse could 
unify heteroglossia. The obvious explanation, that ‘unified language’ is 
a common and neutral linguistic structure enclosing heteroglossia, must 
be rejected in the light of Bakhtin’s insight that all formalizations of 
language have concrete political content and thus cannot be abstract 
descriptions of the empirical. 


Hierarchical Socialization 


What is described but never theoretically articulated is the process of 
socialization through hierarchization: languages can domunate societies 
by becoming the language of crucial institutions of political and cultural 
power. What constitutes a language as national, for instance, is tts 
administrative stretch and not its status as some abstract homogeneous 
structure of popular speech. The definition of a ruling language is, in 
this sense, political rather than linguistic. Yet it is necessary to grasp 
this political force as something immanent to language. The power of 
the official language does not reside in the coherency and exclusiveness 
which it confers on an independently powerful elite; it does not subordi- 
nate only by segregation. Although used by a minority, ıt exerts 
pressure on the heteroglossia beyond it; its institution simultaneously 
marginalizes popular language by branding it ‘common’, uneducated or 
profane. The centripetal forces of language are thus both immanent to 
it and have differential effects across it. In the official culture they 
maintain a unified ‘correct’ form of discourse; outside, they are an 
‘absent presence’ defining the popular as marginal or deviant. 


Precisely this kind of solution to the problem escapes Bakhtin because 
he refuses to acknowledge that official-poetic practice is a form of 
dialogism—a discourse defined by its relation to other discourse—and 
not a dental of it. Insomuch as Bakhtin believes that the poetic strives 
to repress social relations within discourse, he ıs unable to grasp the 
fact that ıt dominates by imposing a specific kind of social relation, a 
hierarchical one. This would seem to be a problem rooted in his 
philosophical starting-point, for Bakhtin has described this hierarchical 
relation in several places, conceding that languages may exist side by 
side within a fixed system. But the hegemonic mode of politics which 
this suggests is, in Bakhtin’s theoretical formulations, replaced by an 
entirely historicist conception of ideology, in which the ruling tdeologi- 
cal discourse is simply the world-view of the ruling class, its experience 
unfairly generalized. Bakhtin’s idealist assumptions forbid acquiescence 
in the idea that material structures (social being) produce consciousness; 
a consciousness which 1s produced in an individual’s social existence 
and yet functions by directing him or her to subordinated types of 
action (as docile labour, for instance) is beyond his ken. Ideological 
domination, ın a purely intersubjective version of the social formation, 
can only take the form of the consciousness of one group substituting 
itself for the consciousness of subordinated groups. Any interaction 
between ideologies takes shape as a politically liberating dialogism, 
in which consciousnesses mingle without the mediation of material 
institutions. Ironically enough, it 1s the hegemonic form of ideological 
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domination—the dialogical negotiation between ruling and subordinate 
ideologies—which Bakhtin is unable to comprehend. 


The illiterate peasant who epitomizes monological subordination for 
Bakhtin lives in several language systems but ‘he moves from one 
language to the next without thinking, automatically; each is indisputa- 
bly in its proper place and the place of each is indisputable’ (DN 295/ 
108). This hierarchy is reproduced by the performative operation of its 
constituent languages, each of which engages its subject in a precise 
social relation. The formal and contextual properties of a marginalized 
popular conversational discourse, for example, inculcate deference to 
an authoritative language. Such a sense of conscious subordination 
cannot be reduced to the ideational contents of consciousness; it 18 a 
political relation which is part of the very structure of discourse. 
Discourse, and not language: the distinction insists that the ‘actual 
meaning’ produced within /eaguages (coherent empirical practices) 
includes a performative moment, an enactment of social relations, 
different in kind from the formal components of linguistically conceived 
meaning. Relying on this semantic distinction, one can say that the 
practice of unified language does its work at the level of politics and 
ideology rather than at the level of language. The hierarchy it imposes 
is a relation between forms of discourse which do not necessarily share 
linguistic material. Often enough, the discourse of authority has been 
a foreign language, either a colonial or a religious-sacred language (as 
has been described by Ngtigi wa Thiong’o).” But unity as well as 
difference is a discursive, and therefore political, phenomenon: the unity 
of the modern European vernaculars 1s not purely formal but is a 
political phenomenon at one with the stability of the European nation- 
state and cultural formaton. 


Discursive Struggle 


Around this distinction between discursive and linguistic relations— 
between dialogical and purely semantic significance—revolve many of 
the issues in current left cultural theory. There is a constant danger, to 
which Bakhtin is prey as I have mentioned, of depoliticizing /eague by 
depicting it as the structural precondition or terrain of struggle for 
competing instances of social pero/s. (In fact, the most significant 
theoretical statement of this position 1s Voloshinov’s concept of the 
multiaccentual sign, which makes the Saussurean sign the space for 
conflicts of parols.P! This forgets that /anewe itself, as unified language, 
is a practice of discourse which enforces particular social and political 
relations; its ‘appearance’ as something psre4 formal or structural 1s 
part of its ideological strategy. At whatever level, the formalization of 
discourse into conceptual systems bound by logical links disguises the 
real performative content of utterances, languages or cultures. The 
coherence of any discursive practice ts not to be found in conceptual 
links but in the way it is imbricated with an institutionalized social 
practice. Analytically, we must guard against those concepts which 
threaten to make ideological meaning an internal structural property of 
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discourse. In this respect ‘structure of feeling’, coined by Raymond 
Williams some thirty years ago, stands up rather well against some 
usages of the term ‘ideological practice’. For both Willams and Bakhtn 
an insistence on the ‘concrete’ nature of meaning has maintained a 
connection with the performative dimension of discursive practice. 
What remains, of course, is to elucidate the abstract determinations 
which together make up this ‘concrete’ meaning. 


The strategic implications of this issue have become very clear. Dis- 
course theory, if it abstracts the utterance from its performative and 
institutional functions, posits language or ideology as a space within 
which meanings are fought for. This kind of discursive struggle 1s a 
rhetorical battle between groups of intellectuals in which organizational 
and institutional change 1s superfluous to changes in consciousness. The 
assertion in the early Laclau that the discourse of nationalism is a neutral 
space for class struggle endows it with a unity which can only be formal 
and conceptual, cut off from political functions regarded as contingent.*2 
It may be that nationalism can be appropriated, although it 1s by no 
means clear. But this would entail dismantling the political institutions 
which support its present meaning. Would not the result be a change 
in the meaning of nationalism and not its capture? For discourse 
acquires meaning from the social and political relations in which ıt 
operates, and one cannot be changed without the other. There are times, 
after all, when language ts answered by gunfire; the meaning of an 
utterance may only be clear when set against the background of direct 
physical force. Analysis of cultural struggle must attend to utterances 
as performative, institutionally bound statements, and it must define the 
terrain of this struggle as a political, not linguistic, space. 


To do otherwise is to misconceive the nature of discourse as a social 
practice. A free-floating realm of discourse relates to the political only 
as that which prevents its free exercise. This 1s exactly the source of 
Bakhtin’s idealist politics. His general ‘productionism’ is expressed in 
the belief that discourse is a natural and spontaneous process, the 
raison êlre of which is always communication. Any structuration or 
institutionalization of this process distorts it. Discourse itself is thus 
seen as predisposed ın a particular political direction: its production is 
naturally liberating. But as in his perspective on history, Bakhtin fails 
to see that production can include the production of exploitative social 
relations. If discourse 1s not necessarily a communicative process, 
bringing consciousnesses into dialogical interaction, but is something 
performative in nature, capable of establishing a variety of possible 
social relations, then the act of speech itself is not necessarily liberating. 
Certainly the most intransigent argument against a liberatory definition 
of discourse ıs Foucaults. In his definition discourse ıs the nexus of 
power and knowledge, a ‘series of discontinuous segments whose 
tactical function is neither uniform nor stable’. Power and political 
objectives are internal to it; they do not oppose speech as a constraint 
or limit placed on free expression. Even the desire to confess, which 
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seems the most spontaneous wish to speak freely, ‘is so deeply ingrained 
in us that we no longer perceive ıt as the effect of a power that constrains 
ua: = 


Power’, a8 Foucault has said, ‘invests the body without the mediation 
of consciousness’,25 and the force of discourse likewise 1s something 
beyond consciousness. But the institutional arrangements which ground 
this force are neglected by Bakhtin. This elision and its attendant 
privileging of consciousness have fatal consequences for his cultural 
politics. Because he does not theorize the fact that the ideological 
dominance of official languages is secured by institutions like schools 
and dictionaries, he assumes that a spontaneously produced popular 
discourse will subvert ıt. The power of the novelistic 1s grossly overesti- 
mated and the need for cultural organization denied. At the same 
time the effects of hegemony are misconstrued as a species of false 
consciousness. But the most severely poetic discourse 1s constitutively 
social ın its operation; ıt does not misrepresent social reality but 
establishes the subject ın a subordinate relation within it. 


Culture and Democracy 


Cultural forms are democratic not when discourse is set free from overt 
political constraint or when they enjoy mass participation but by virtue 
of the specific kind of ‘communicative action’ they enjoin. In discourse 
as in all else, the contrast between democracy and oppression is a 
distinction between forms of social organization, not degrees of it. In 
this respect Habermas 1s entirely right to argue that the criterion of 
democracy applies to procedures rather than specific ideas. This would 
refer not to a set of rules for the conduct of discussion but to actual 
political relations conditioned by and produced in discourse itself. And 
it 1s here that Bakhtin 1s relevant, as a theorist of culture whose central 
concern is the analysis and description of the political relations inherent 
in style itself. 


For the working class has a presence in modern culture, in the shape 
of the mass culture organized for ıt. Within it, cultural activity typically 
involves a mass spectatorship composed of isolated, private individuals, 
who engage in the assessment, in moral terms, of the actions of textual 
characters with whom they are asked to identify. Thus culture can 
support a central ideological condition of capitalism which could be 
loosely described as the separation of fact from value: social process is 
reified as something comprehensible by reason but demanding accept- 
ance, while individual action becomes a domain to be regulated by a 
moral discourse uninterested in excuses. This situation is not democrati- 
zed by a change in the content of consciousness which leaves the 
organizational form as it is. For the solidarity thereby produced—based 
on the synchronized individual reception of a mass-produced message— 
would not be expressed in any alternative structure of collective organiz- 
ation. What is required is 2 collective will outside of the State able to 
challenge its authonty, and therefore institutions which offer individuals 
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the opportunity for a different form of collective existence and action. 
We must aim not for the ‘submission of bodies through the control of 
ideas’ but for the creation of a new political body. 


To ‘recreate the democratic unity on a higher and more concrete politico- 
cultural plane’ (Gramsci), a practical discourse must be produced which 
takes social action, in historical circumstances, as its object.” Perhaps 
this means that the distinction between political and cultural discourse 
will be erased. But in any case the appropmate cultural form would be 
one which confounded the moralizing judgement and politicized our 
relation to the social process, ‘forcing’, as Bakhtin puts ıt, ‘the objective 
environment to speak’. 8 Dialogical and novelistic forms do precisely 
this: they read narrated histones and enunciated truths against the grain, 
dissolving their false objectivity. In its dialogized form, the social and 
historical world is not an external condition, but something which poses 
a question and demands a response. We are, as it were, on equal terms 
with it This dialogization thus also comes through as a shift in the 
relations of power established by the utterance. Such political relations 
are not only interpersonal, involving questions of deference and auth- 
ority, for they also involve the connection of a class or collective group 
to a social mechanism. If ‘the facts of vassalage’ are to become ‘the 
signals of rebellion’ then it 1s a whole process, and not just its obvious 
class supports, which must be perceived and felt as exploitative.” In 
these new relations genuine critical action becomes possible; this is the 
reason Bakhtin can use /awphéer as an epistemological category, for ıt is 
the ‘vital factor in laying down that prerequisite for fearlessness without 
which it would be impossible to approach the world realistuucally (EN, 
23/466). The culture of popular laughter ‘delivers the object into 
the fearless hands of the investigative experiment—both artistic and 
scientific’ (EN, 23/466). For us that object can be nothing less 
than the historical process itself, no longer shrouded in the scientistic 
language of liberalism. 


Yet, keeping ın mind the discussion above, these kinds of relations are 
never a matter of style alone, for the institutional forms which ground 
and confirm the force of utterances must also be set in place. It 13 
impossible to imagine a democratic culture which had not turned to 
decisively new forms of collective reception, production and response. 
Raymond Willams has spoken of the need for works wntten and 
received in a ‘subjunctive’ hypothetical mode which did not ask for 
empathy or provide catharsis, but instead forced discussion and analysis 
of historical possibilities.41 Williams ıs referring to work in the manner 
of Brecht, but in the dialogical novels described by Bakhtin we also 
find plots and narrative structures designed to test and probe the 
ideologies around them. In these kinds of works the histoncal process 
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is drawn into a ‘zone of crude and direct contact’ with both performer 
and audience; it becomes something which can be interfered with, 
submitted to the ‘comic operation of dismemberment’ in which we can 
“finger it familiarly on all sides, turn it upside down, inside out, peer at 
it from above and below, break open its external shell, look into its 
centre, doubt it, take it apart? (EN, 23/466). This kind of free and 
critical investigation is the property not of certain texts but of certain 
institutions, in which new relationships of text and audience have been 
made. And because it is a collective intervention in history, forms of 
communicative action among members of an audience must be found 
which produce and encourage a genuine solidarity, instead of simply a 
shared interest in a text. It is, after all, the popular carnival, not the 
spectacle or the ballot box, which informs Bakhtin’s vision of democ- 
racy. There collectivity means something more than the passive agree- 
ment of isolated persons; ıt refers to a form of action and analysis which 
turns all private bonds into social ones, thus keeping the interests at 
work in history firmly in public view. When Gramsci, writing ten years 
earlier, declared that ‘no revolutionary movement can be decreed by a 
national assembly’, he was likewise demanding a democracy based on 
Organized collective self-activity, rather than one legitimated by mass 
consultations.42 Constant and conscious politiazation of social 
relations—a state of complete dialogization—is the only guarantee of 
genuine collective power. Reflecting on how the fascists of his youth 
had come to a deserved end, someone once told me: ‘History always 
talks.’ So it does. But for the present at least, dialogue with it is 
something to be fought for, not taken for granted. 
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The Formation of British Capital 


Periodically a book illuminates and orders 2 complex and vexed question 
not so much by discovering anything new or by fresh theory, but simply 
by looking at it systematically and avoiding premature conceptualiz- 
ation. In setting out to close ‘the most outstanding lacuna in the 
understanding of our recent past’, through a study of the City of London 
‘as a historically located institutional complex’, Geoffrey Ingham has 
done this for the nature of British capitalism—or rather, of capitalism 
in Britain: by the end of his book it makes sense in a way that ıt has 
not done previously.! It is a major achievement, all the more so for 
being modestly and briefly stated. Ingham has read the histories of the 
City, the Bank of England, the insurance companies, the Treasury, the 
international trading and currency systems, many company histories 
and much else; and the result is that the dynamics of the system—or 
rather its static equilibrium—tbecome for the first time more or leas self- 
evident. Much of the mystery has gone, and with it some of the scope 
for prevarication about policy on the left. 


Ingham’s central thesis is that capitalism requires a world trading system 
which in turn requires a trustworthy world currency and an efficient 
way of settling international accounts, insuring international trade, 
arranging international shipments, extending credit and the like. Some 
of these services can be dispersed in various world centres but many of 
them need to be centralized. Moreover, the political requirement of a 
world currency is above all that the issuing state can be relied on not 
to subordinate the interests of foreign users of that currency to purely 
national economic needs. The providers of commercial services in a 
country whose state acts in this way can make large profits from 
handling a large share of the world’s commercial business. Britain has 
so far been the only country whose commercial activities have made its 
currency capable of playing this role, and whose state has been willing 
to let it. German and Swiss governments have always given pnority 
to national economic policy, as of course have the Japanese. More 
significantly, perhaps, given the dominance of laissez-faire ideas in the 
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USA, American governments have also consistently subordinated the 
interest of foreign dollar-users to national needs, whether in restricting 
foreign borrowing in 1928 or floating the dollar in 1971. Only the 
British have consistently been willing to do the opposite, and to leave 
the City’s operations almost wholly unregulated. 


In Ingham’s view, the reasons for this lie in the City’s centrality to 
world trade before industrialism. Its interests were consistent with 
industrial expansion so long as British machinofacture was essentially 
unchallenged—a period that lasted long enough to permit the consoli- 
dation of a number of key institutional and political relationships. First, 
the dominance ın the City of short-term markets for financing trade, 
coupled with the low capital requirements of early industry, meant that 
the City and industry were neither linked nor in conflict. The City 
was and still is essentially based on commerce. Commercial functions 
accounted (and still account) for the great bulk of its profits. When 
industrial shares came to be quoted on the stock exchange the City 
appraised them as marketable commodities, like bills of exchange, and 
not as clams on the future profits of an enterprise. Insofar as industrial 
companies needed to raise equity, they mainly did so in the provinces 
where they were located and where bankers and investors understood 
something about them. But the bulk of the country’s savings were from 
trade, by the City. Second, the Bank of England was established to 
regulate the currency and interest-rates in relation to the needs of trade 
and of the funding of the national debt. When the Bank was nationalized 
in 1946, its mandate was not significantly changed. Its guiding principle 
has always been to ensure that monetary and fiscal policy is consistent 
with the stability and growth of world trade. Third, the Treasury 
acquired 1ts modern role as a result of Tory efforts in the early nineteenth 
century to free the government from 1ts dependence on the holders of 
the national debt (debt interest accounted for 75 per cent of state 
expenditure in the late eighteenth century) and to end the instability 
caused by the City’s efforts to manipulate interest rates for the benefit 
of the state’s creditors. The tying of the currency to gold stabilized it 
and made it secure for international trade purposes; and the expansionist 
proposals of the “Birmingham school’ of industrially oriented economists 
were rejected, at the cost of a lower level of activity and prolonged 
unemployment after the Napoleonic wars. The debt was progressively 
reduced and state spending was cut to a minimum through Treasury 
control. What began, then, as a movement against the ‘moneyocracy’ 
ended as a fiscal counterpart to the trade-onented monetary management 
of the Bank and the commercial services economy of the City, and has 
remained such. In this framework the Treasury developed its own 
bureaucratic ethos of parsumony and rooted opposition to state inter- 
vention in the productive economy, so that at the end of the nineteenth 
century a Treasury official could remark: ‘I do not know who 1s to 
check the assertion of experts when the government has once undertaken 
a class of duties which none but such persons understand.” 


None of these developments, sor the free trade policy which naturally 
flowed from them, was initiated by manufacturers. The whole package 
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was an expression of a change within commercial capital, in favour of 
more predictable trading conditions and more autonomy for the City 
and the Bank in managing them, not an expression of industrial interests 
(even if initially it was quite compatible with them). The result was a 
system in which the City ‘stood ın complete indifference (and, ın all 
probability, ignorance) of domestic industry. Most importantly, the 
factors which were at the base of this disregard ultimately determined 
the contours of the whole financial system which in the twentieth 
century developed a similar—if less uncompromusing—attitude’ (p.150) 
Assisting in this process—but not its prime determinant, Ingham 
insists—was the social and political power of the aristocracy which had 
converted the basis of its wealth from land to international commercial 
services (i.e. the City). These, as Rubinstein has shown, have always 
made people much richer than manufactunng. 


The Collapse of the Liberal Order 


A good measure of the value of Ingham’s analysis 1s his review of 
Britain’s response to the collapse of the liberal economic order at the 
end of the nineteenth century. It may not contain many surprises, but 
it certainly makes the whole story seem more ‘natural’. The City’s 
insulation from the crisis of profitability that afflicted industry becomes 
obvious when we are shown so clearly that, at least in the medium run, 
it depended on world commerce and not the productive performance 
of domestic industry. Similarly, its close integration into the state 
apparatus, which allowed ıt almost to ignore the calls for tariff reform 
and national efficiency, 1s more understandable when we see the social 
relations between the City and the mandarinate as resulting from the 
key role played by the City—Bank—Treasury system in world capitalism, 
rather than the other way round. Equally fascinating and persuasive is 
Ingham’s account of the inter-war debate over the return to the gold 
standard, because he is able to show how radical the choice was from 
the point of view of the City, Bank and Treasury. The gold standard 
had not, in fact, been the sole basis of the world’s confidence in sterling, 
and in the long run it would actually undermine it if the parity rate 
were kept at a level which would lead to a contraction in Britain’s 
world trading role. But the return to pre-war parity, at the (clearly 
anticipated) cost of severe wage cuts, unemployment and bankruptcies, 
was an eloquent way of telling world traders that Britain remained 
willing to keep sterling a world currency. ‘To talk of the “sacrifices” 
which the nation would have to make was thus not altogether hypoc- 
risy—it also added credence to the pledge to remain honourable bankers 
and honest traders. . . Indeed, from this standpoint a decision not to 
restore gold would have been more enigmatic’ (pp.179 and 187). The 
same point can be made about Mosley’s 1930 Memorandum, and 
Wilson’s 1964-67 modernization project. What Ingham clearly sees is 
the lack of contingency in the way in which the interests that were 
based on keeping Britain as the foremost world trading centre closed 
ranks and successfully resisted all policies aimed at expanding not 
immediate profits, but what Friedrich List called the ‘productive powers’ 
of the nation. The challenge was often feeble, seldom integrating 
political and economic proposals in a coherent fashion. But as Ingham 
comments, ‘Significantly, whenever coherent and integrated pro- 
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grammes have been presented by someone whose views have com- 
manded public credibility—as ın the case of Oswald Mosley’s early 
policies—the dominant class has been merciless in its condemnation.’ 
(He could, and surely should, also have cited the treatment of Tony 
Benn’s proposals from 1972 to 1982.) 


When ıt comes to the theoretical implications of Ingham’s analysis, 
there 1s perhaps more room for demurral. His criticisms of Anderson, 
Nairn, Longstreth and others have 2 common basis in a criticism of 
Marx himself, namely that he, and they following him, tend to assume 
that the general logic of capitalist production is normally expressed 
more or less similarly in each national economy, subject to the specific 
patterns imposed by the historical course of the class struggle in each 
one. They therefore seek to explain British ‘exceptionalism’ in terms of 
the “peculiarities of the English’: whereas on Ingham’s analysis, Britain 
is exceptional mainly, if not exclusively, in always having been the home 
of the major world currency, and the centre for international commercial 
services, that capitalism requires. It is therefore not a national peculiarity 
but an international normality that explains the political power of the 
City, and the “attenuated relations’ between the City and British industry. 
This does not, in my opinion, contradict the theses of Anderson, Nairn 
and the rest, so much as reorganize the relations between the elements 
correctly identified in their more impressionistic approaches. One may 
doubt whether Longstreth and others who have conceptualized the 
issue in terms of different ‘fractions’ of capital are so wrong, and whether 
Ingham’s own concept of ‘dominant class’ (to grasp the reality of the 
City-based aristocracy) is any less problematic. In particular, to insist, 
as Ingham does, that state agencies exercise power independently of 
class forces seems to me to confuse different meanings of the term 
‘power’. It 1s true that the Treasury had a vested interest ın the 
restoration of the gold standard in 1926; ıt offered a prospect of restoring 
its pre-eminence ın Whitehall that the war years had eroded. But it is 
equally true that the Board of Trade had a vested interest in launching 
a long-term, state-led project for industrial modernization at the end of 
the Second World War. It 1s hard to explain why the former interest 
prevailed, and the latter was defeated, without recourse to the balance 
of class power, into which the force at the disposal of various units of 
the state apparatus also enters. 


Nonetheless, Ingham does ‘naturalize’ all these relationships, in a way 
that is profoundly consistent with Marx’s most general thesis that, left 
to itself, the market gives rise to an economic stability and social 
incoherence which are contradictory for capital. The reason why so 
many other industrial countries have not generated equivalents to the 
short-term markets in commodities, securities, money and services that 
have been so central in Britain 1s that they could not afford it politically. 
There is good money to be made in these markets. But since it tends 
to undermine any ‘national political economy’ and the competitive 
promotion of productivity, other states have discouraged and prevented 
it (and certainly not allowed it to protect itself by means of monopolies, 
as Britain has done). 


The Audit of War 


Why then, after such a long national decline, has Britain uniquely 
continued to play the role that “‘cosmopolitical economy’ (to use List’s 
instructive term) proposed for it some 175 years ago. Ingham points 
out that, besides the political strengths of the City, there has always * 
been a corresponding political weakness of industrial capital. Before 
commenting on this, however, it is useful to examine briefly Correlli 
Barnett’s detailed treatment of the same question at a particular moment 
not discussed by Ingham—the ten years ending with VE-Day. In The 
Andit of War? Barnett examines Britain’s industrial record ın the period 
of rearmament and war, and the failure to tackle the appalling industrial 
weaknesses of which the politicians and civil servants responsible for 
production and economic policy became intimately aware The core of 
the book consists of an exhaustive (though often entertaining and 
colourful) account based on the government’s reviews and enquiries 
throughout this period. Its conclusion is that the economy survived the 
war largely as a technological colony of the USA, and wholly as its-< 
financial client. (In the latter respect it was a model for the modern 
relation between the USA and Israet) 


British technology and design were inferior to both the Germans’ and 
the Americans’, as were British organization and management. The 
Spitfire was a match for the Messerschmitt BF-109 but it took two- 
thirds more man-hours (sic) to build. More generally, American and 
especially German equipment was designed for ease of construction and 
maintenance in a way that British equipment was not. Delivery dates 
were roughly as bad during the war as they were after it. Barnett reports 
in great detail on the condition of the traditional coal and steel industries, 
and of the aircraft and other modern technology-based industries. The 
technical aspects are fascinating (and a useful reminder of the sheer 
intractability and complexity of state-directed economic production); he 
assembles crushing evidence of scientific and technical incompetence, 
inertia, complacency and their historic offspring—trade union defensi- 
veness and conservatism bred by two hundred years of poorly paid 
labour under the sign of absolute surplus value. The wartime coalition 
government and its civil servants had at their disposal a century’s worth 
of reports by committees and commissions into the relative weakness 
of British industry and Bntsh scientific and technological education, 
plus a previously unparalleled volume of detailed information about the 
current performance of every sector of the economy. But instead 
of producing a coherent strategy for post-war reconstruction of the 
economy—or, failing that, a long-term plan for a modern educational 
system—what did they dor They accepted the utopian goals of the 
‘New Jerusalemists’, led by the arch-prophet Beveridge: pnority was 
given to the welfare state, domestic housing and full employment, and 
the nation was thus committed to a ruinous illusion; ‘in the long 
term the welfare state would become, just as Kingsley Wood (the ` 
Conservative Chancellor of the Exchequer) forewarned, a prior charge 

on the national income of ever more monstrous size, and finally 40 per 





3 Corel Barnert, The Amit of War The Ilienea and Reslsty of Bretace as Great Naima, Macmillan, 
London 1986 
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cent of all public expenditure, uncontrollably guzzling taxes which 
might have gone into productive investment and spewing them out 
again indiscriminately to the poor and the prosperous’ (p.141). 


It would take too long to comment on all the assumptions and fallacies 
involved in the approach—matters which have in any case been fully 
ventilated by Ian Gough and others. What is of interest is rather the 
way in which politics inflects the analysis. Barnett’s political stance 
appears to be somewhere between Mrs Thatcher and Mrs Williams; he 
is torn between a wish for ‘compact and highly talented planning staff 
under a director of outstanding calibre—similar to that which evolved 
Operation Overlord, but in thts case nich in the best available industrial, 
commercial and engineering talent’ (p.267); and an impatient lunge for 
market solutions in the mould of Erhard, who ‘for the sake of economic 
dynamism ... deliberately demolished with a single explosive charge 
the safe but stultifying stability of pervasive government controls’ 
(p.265). He also has a heartfelt dislike for the restrictive practices of the 
unions, and the ‘coole’ mentality of the Britush working class (for 
which, however, he blames their employers and governors). What is 
evidently incompatible with this mix of impulses is any coherent view 
of the political conditions for a radical project of industrial moderniza- 
tion. The result is a sophisticated version of the handwringing literature 
of the mid-1970s. 


The ‘New Jerusalemists’ 


Closely linked to this is an ambiguity at the centre of Barnett’s historical 
account. In criticizing the ‘New Jerusalemuists’, and also the ‘tinkerers’ 
who fatled even to endorse the Board of Trade’s modest proposals of 
1943 for a post-war strategy of industrial modernization, he contrasts 
their outlook with that of a ‘national corporate strategy’ and even refers 
to ‘the corporate strategists’ (p.257)—but he provides no evidence of 
the existence of either, and the truth seems to be that there were none. 
Here Barnett’s analysis touches Ingham’s at a sensitive point. Ingham 
too says that “industrial programmes’ (he 1s referring specifically to 
Wilson’s, but by implication also to Chamberlain’s and Mosley’s) ‘have 
involved struggles for begewony, and as such have been accompanied by 
a subversive stance towards existing legitimately sanctioned institutions 
such as Parliament, the civil service and the public schools’ (pp.234- 
35). The word ‘involved’ is problematic here. It is obvious that these 
projects were incompatible with the hegemony of commercial and 
banking capital based on the City—Bank—Treasury system of policy 
control, and the ideological power of the public schools, the mandarin- 
ate, parliament and the media. That they were ‘hegemonic projects’ ts 
less clear; they appear rather as the counter-hegemonic projects of 
industrial capital. Manufacturers invariably failed to give united support 
even to the specific industrial policy-packages that were proposed (for 
reasons which Ingham clearly outlines), let alone to an assault on the 
existing apparatus of hegemony. Quite remarkably, more than a century 
of accumulated documentation of Britain’s industrial and technological 
shortcomings, and of perfectly practicable proposals for overcoming 
them, left virtually no imprint whatever on the folk-memory of any 
political party or of industrial capital itself. It is, finally, the almost 
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complete absence of a hegemonic outlook on the part of industrial 
capital in Britain which is so striking. Here lies the reason why no party 
has ever been obliged to register tts needs; even though individual 
politicians have periodically grasped that in order to meet other objec- 
tives, the needs of industry must be given prionty. 


Without wishing to detract from Ingham’s achievement, one is tempted 
to see this blind spot, which to some extent resembles Barnett’s, as 
symptomatic of a more general limitation of his approach, in that its 
political standpoint ıs not clear. The political weakness of industrial 
capital—its tendency to divide even on specific policies such as protec- 
tion or mergers, and to be frightened of the counter-hegemonic themes 
that became attached to them—is not a mysterious deficiency of British 
manufacturers but a product of their historic fear of the British working 
class. This has always led them to give priority to their alliance with 
other fractions of capital, even at the expense of subordination within 
that alliance. It has been evident in every crisis—1830-32, 1840-48, 
1900-13, 1929-35, and 1974-79. A counter-hegemonic project would „d 
have involved abandoning the security of that alliance and making a 
new one that included some part, at least, of organized labour. Very 
few manufacturers have ever felt able to contemplate this—not even 1n 
1931, Or 1964, or now. This basic insecurity and the political priorities 
to which it has given rise—in contrast with the confident hegemonic 
outlook of German or American industry—deserves an investigation 
which Ingham’s approach does not invite. 


But even this formulation has become outdated, as the advocates of an 
industrial strategy in the USA are keenly aware; advanced industrial 
capital must now increasingly be able to rely upon consistent state 
action on its behalf, on collective strategic planning and a decisive 
practical follow-up to make the plan work. The problem is that ‘the 
twentieth-century concept’ (of which Barnett writes on p.275) ‘pioneered 4 
by the great American and German corporations, of the massive techno- 
logy-led operation that conquers its own market almost on the analogy 
of a great military offensive’, can nowadays often be successful only if 
based on strategic planning by 2 national state; and can be periodically 
repeated (in face of successive waves of innovation) only if the state 
can sustain national economic and social policies that secure long-run 
popular support. This is already 2 major problem for the USA. It 18 also 
a vast problem for the Left in Britain or any other advanced capitalist 
country, since a counter-hegemonic strategy of the Left must also be 
capable of securing the requisite advances in national productivity ın a 
world of competing corporate and national capitalisms—or have an 
alternative international policy which offers a credible alternative to that 
world. 
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Unfinished Business: 
Thomas Pynchon and the 
Quest for Revolution 


Terry Eagleton’s recent article on ‘Capitalism, Modernism and Post- ab 
modernism’ (NLR 152) concludes one of its sections with the following 
sweeping, brilliant statement: ‘The autonomous, self-regarding, impene- 
trable modernist artefact, in all its isolated splendour, is the commodity 
as fetish resisting the commodity as exchange, its solution to reification 
part of that very problem.’! Apt as this is, its very sweepingness ts 
problematic. All modernist literature 1s condemned as in thrall either 
to fetishism or to reification. One 1s left wondering whether or not 
Eagleton considers any recent authors worth reading (perhaps Walter 
Benjamin scrapes through, but then he, like Eagleton, is a critic. . .). 
His gesture almost rivals the notorious Leavisite dismissal of post-war 
literature for barrenness. So who are we left with? Which authors can 
be said not only not to hinder the Marxist project, but actually to 
promote ıt? 


Recent issues of New Left Resiew seem to have realized that this is 
indeed a problem, and to have proposed Third World—and particularly 
Latin American—literature as the source of an alternative set of exemp- 
lars. ‘This valorization itself, however, seems to me to be problematic. 
It 1s the question of the immediate usefulness of works tn which the 
bourgeois subject ıs absent (because the societies that generate these 
works are semi-feudal and pre-individualistic) for comprehension of our 
own First World societies, which are firmly entrenched in a post- 
individual phase. A short-circuiting of historical logic appears to be at 
work here. Quite apart from the dubious nature of any claims one 
might make for the exemplary status of Wilson Harris? (whose work I 
view as engaged in a mystification of insights already achieved by 
Conrad, a voyage into the colonial interior that all too rapidly becomes 
a trip into a purely hallucinatory mental interior), one has to be sceptical 
of the usefulness of a literary taste that can either (a) survey First World 


1 Terry Eagieton, ‘Capruliam, Modernism aod Postmodernism’, NLR 152, July-August 1985, p 67 
2 The relevant texts dealing with Third Workd literature in recent issocs are Ngigl wa Thiong’o, 
‘What uw Afficen Literature” (NLR 150), Gregory Shaw, ‘On Wilson Harre’ (NLR 153), and Alejo 
Carpenner, “The Lann American Novel’ (NLR 154) See aho Perry Anderson, ‘Modernmm and 
Revolution’ (NLR 144), aod the reviews of Salman Rushdic’s Amigi s Chedtren (by Tang Ali, NLR 
136) aod Sheaw (by Dawid Edgar, NLR 144) 
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literature and find it devoid of any valuable life, or (b) argue that it is 
advisable or even feasible for First World writers to imitate those of 
the Third World. 


The nature of the distinction to be drawn between the poetics of 
literature in these two spheres can be clarified by considering Fredric 
Jameson’s work on ‘magic realism’ and ‘nostalgia film.’ Although 
Jameson does not explicitly identify ‘nostalgia film’ as a First World 
phenomenon, the identification is nevertheless implicit. In the magic 
realism of Latin American writers the indigenous past 1s privileged as 
a point of opposition to the international monopoly capitalism that is 
threatening its engulfment. Here the struggle is a clear-cut one: the 
vanishing world of ‘magic’ provides hopeful spells against the tentacular 
disenchanted realism of the multinationals. ‘Nostalgia film’, however, 
in its political mode (e.g. Bertolucci’s The Cosformist) projects a nostalgia 
for clear-cut struggle and absolute opposition to unambiguously evil 
régimes: a Thirties possibility no longer available in the post-war period, 
in which capitalism uses the forms of pseudo-democracy and their 
evident preferabulity to fascism to legitimate itself, to co-opt individuals 
and classes, and to recuperate all points of opposition. Jameson 18 
somewhat scathing about ‘nostalgia film’ (even in Bertolucci, its most 
intelligent exponent), and it ıs easy to see why. The air magic realism 
breathes 1s tonic, heroic, epic and—what 1s more—clearly virtuous. The 
nostalgic First Worlders, by way of contrast, are living in a past that 
offers no succour in the struggle against the present. “Nostalgia film’ 
projects onto the more clear-cut past the sense of complicity and 
impotence felt by one enmeshed in the consumerist present—which 
prevents the past becoming a Utopian imago, a source of redemptive 
force, as it is in the criticism of Benjamin, and transforms it instead 
into a pretext for fetishistic display of period trappings. Since one is 
oneself part of the culture one is struggling against, to struggle at all 
is to divide oneself, unlike the magic realists, who have a very solid 
sense of selfhood. Works such as Bertolucci’s The Conformist are neither 
stirring nor inspirational, but shot through with the uncomfortable yet 
necessary self-hatred of a member—and hence beneficiary—of capitalist 
society. The problem ıs how to render this self-hatred prodwtie. Hence 
our own position is somewhat more difficult (and fess virtuous) than 
that of the magic realists. Their solutions are not really relevant to us, 
except as a general index of solidarity in a single struggle. Rather than 
succumb ourselves to nostalgia for clear-cut struggle and play off 
literatures against one another, we must look for solutions of our own. 
One work that might help us ıs Thomas Pynchon’s The Crying of Lot 


49.4 


The Crying of Lot 49 18 Pynchon’s second novel. Published between V 
and Gravity s Rainbow, it is often viewed as an interlude, or as a prelude 





3 Fredric Jameson, ‘On Magic Realem m Film’, Critece/ Impeery, vol 11, 00 2, Winter 1985 

4 Thomes Pynchoo, The Cromg of Let 49, Picador, London 1985. Pynchon was bom m 1937 He 
stoched at Cornell and then worked for Boeing ın Seattle for a couple of years Sence then be has Irved 
chavely in Cahfornse and Menco His novels are V (1963), The Cryg of Lat gy (1966) and Graeety’s 
Raske (1573) With the exception of mch occamonal pieces as hs mtroductions to a novel by his 
Cornell frend Richerd Fanda and a collection of bis own carly short sones, be hes publtahed nothing 
noce His subecquent work bas nonetheless been the subject of hnocurmant ramour. 
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to the mammoth and often portentous Grastty’s Rainbow (known among 
Those Who Know—the ubiquitous menacing insiders of Pynchon’s 
fiction—as ‘V-2’, for ıt recycles some of the characters of V, whilst the 
V-2 rocket 1s perhaps the best candidate among the four hundred or so 
figures it contains for the status of ‘hero’). It may seem perverse of me 
to ground my claims for Pynchon’s importance upon his shortest work, y 
and yet—quite apart from the obvious convenience of employing a 
shorter work as an introduction—I find it better-written, denser and 
more compulsive and suggestive than Gravity's Ratabow. V, 1f it can be 
said to have a central theme (and Pynchon’s books are 1n fact radically 
decentred), draws conclusions from the process of reification by depic- 
ting a society in which people and things have become interchangeable; 
Gravity's Ratabow uses the emblematic figures of the rocket and Werner 
von Braun (a largely absent presence, but a structuring absence all the 
same) to trace a line of succession between the colonialism and murder- 
ous technology of the Third Reich and the American ‘pacification’ of 
Vietnam; both are very lengthy novels. The Cryg of Lot 49, a mere 130 
pages, may seem slight by comparison. Its position renders it ‘the 4 
excluded third’ among Pynchon’s works (a preoccupation with excluded 
middles being pervasive in his novels). Far from being merely a jew 
desprit about the disonentation of a Californian surburban housewife 
appointed executrix of the will of her millionaire ex-lover, it is—perhaps' 
by virtue of its exclusively American setting—Pynchon’s most felt 
work. Its brevity 1s one of extreme compression; and given its Califor- 
Mian setting, its interest in the environment as circuitry and in the 
messageless communications of modern technology, it may not be 
inappropriate to liken it to a silicon chip. Comparison with Gravity's 
Ratabow indicates, I think, that bigger ıs not necessarily better. Indeed, 
‘bigger 1s better’ may be part of the ideology Pynchon is combating. 
For whereas Lot 49 1s a dialectical novel, Gravity s Rainbow is depressingly 
dualistic, frozen between the reified alternative spectres of Them and 
the Counter-Force.5 The question, raised in Lot 49, of whether or not 4 
disenchanted technicians and intellectuals can make common cause with 
the poor and outcast recurs in Pynchon’s work, but it retains urgent 
relevance to an America increasingly polarized by Reaganomics. I also 
choose to focus on Pynchon here because his novels cogently ratify 
Adorno’s dictum that the true lodging place of political radicalism in 
art is the aesthetically radical work. This only applies, of course, to the 
artistic production of our capitalist societies, the idea of ‘the progressive’ 
being a relative one. Marquez is progressive in the Latin American 
context, whereas a Western writer of magic realism would not be. 


I am not attempting to propose the form of Pynchon’s fiction as a 
model. The form—that of the detective story without an ending—1s 
unique, and Pynchon’s own passion and inventiveness have proved 
without parallel among contemporary American novelists. Interestingly 
enough, it is when he explicitly employs Third World culture as a 
standard against which to judge First World culture—as he does in 
the Herero sections of Grasity’s Rambow—that Pynchon succumbs to 
sentimentality: he simply does not know enough (who among us First 


5 [ pume the companson between these two novels at greater length m the essays on Pynchon in 
my book The Resist Festasy, London 198) 
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Worlders does?) about the feel of so radically other a culture. Hence 
it is when he finds the Other of First World culture within that culture 
itself, as he does in The Cryme of Lot 49, that his writing is most precise 
and persuasive. The intensity and difficulty of Pynchon’s project seem 
to have been so great as to prevent its lengthy duration. His recent 
preface to his collection of early stories, entitled S/ow Learmer, suggests 
a relaxation of tension that may portend future non-publication. It has, 
after all, been thirteen years since the appearance of Gravity s Rainbow. 
All those years, however, testify to Pynchon’s exemplary opposition to 
the culture industry, which demands that one ‘over-produce simply ın 
order to be able to produce’ (an argument often advanced in defence 
of the films of Fassbinder) and compels one to lose the sense of 
production at all in the garbled welter of excessive production. Such 
trenchant silence clearly irritates the literary industry, which has sought 
so assiduously to recuperate his work with its commentaries. One’s 
only hope 1s that the silence does not indicate surrender to the fear that 
to write at all is, necessarily, to be co-opted; for if this is the case, then 
the possibilities for meaningful contemporary First World literature 
really will have dwindled into insignificance, and the moment of The 
Crying of Lot 49 will be simply historically disjunctive with our own 
more fraught one. It 1s in the hope that this is not the case that the 
following notes have been transcribed. For, after all, Pynchon’s recent 
silence also signifies sympathy with the inarticulacy of the dispossessed, 
the disinhenited of The Crying of Lot 49 who strive to transform their 
status as the waste/refuse of the system into the refusal of that system 
enacted by the WASTE organization, a return to consciousness of the 
repressed of America. And the dispossessed ‘are always with us’... 


The Crymg of Lot 49 is an attempt to bring the American consciousness, 
personified in Oedipa Maas (nothing is more American than Freudian- 
ism), to awareness of all it has repressed. The power of repression in 
US society is hinted at ın some remarks by Octavio Paz, which could 
provide an epigraph to Pynchon’s novel: ‘North American society is 
closed to the outside world, and at the same time it is inwardly petrified. 
Life cannot penetrate it, and being rejected, squanders itself aimlessly 
on the outside. It is 2 marginal life, formless but hoping to discover its 
proper form.’ The forces in question have been located ‘outside’ by 
the American sense of ‘hygiene’, which is linked to the ideal of autarky 
(as was the case in the dictatorships of the thirties), and which operates 
according to what Philip Slater has termed ‘the toilet principle’. A well- 
functioning plumbing system precludes the return of the repressed by 
removing it to a safe distance from the point of its first emission (hence 
the traumatic nature of the plumbing problems found in Watergate; 
and this is also why one of the most traumatic moments 1n the American 
cinema of the last fifteen years is the point ın Coppola’s The Comversatton 
at which the toilet mechanism reverses to release an avalanche of blood 
onto the hygienically glistening floor). It is 1n deliberate violation of 
this process that Pynchon will include ın Grasity’s Rainbow a scene in 
which its primary protagonist, Tyrone Slothrop, voyages down a toilet’s 
piping. It is The Crying of Lot 49, however, which seems to me to 
provide Pynchon’s most urgent, plangent and penetrating analysis of 


t Octavio Pax, The Labpranth of Sohinde. Life and Thoaght m Mexe, New York, p. 14 
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the connection between waste, refusal, blackness, the underground, and 
the ‘toilet mechanism’ of social repression. 


Two questions dominate the closing pages of The Crying of Lot 49: does 
the underground postal system Oedipa thinks she has uncovered really 
exist? And, if so, does ıt constitute a genuine alternative to the surface 
petrification of American society, or 18 it simply the means whereby her 
megalomaniac and millionaire ex-lover, Pierce Inverarity, gives her 
something to remember him by? These final pages hover between 
‘either’ and ‘or’ (a hovering that may perhaps be a sign of the falsity of 
Oedipa’s consciousness of her own dilemma, since elsewhere in the 
novel Pynchon has identified metaphor as both a thrust at truth and a 
lie: things exist ın the polymorphous realm of both/and, rather than 
either/or): either the underground mail system exists, with the purpose 
of silent transmission of the messages of the disaffected (messages that 
are often empty, like the ones sent by the Yoyodyne employees, because 
their true content has not yet matenalized, the Tnstero Empire is still 
being awaited), or Oedipa is sumply hallucinating. The question the 
WASTE system poses is whether or not those society has refused can 
themselves formulate a coherent refusal of that which defines them as 
waste. The link between WASTE and refusal is made explicitly by 
Pynchon, whose novel is nch in ramifying puns, very early on in the 
text. Mucho Maas, Oedipa’s husband, reflects on the trade-ins he saw 
brought to the used-car lot where he once worked: ‘and when the cars 
were swept out you had to look at the actual residue of these lives, and 
there was no way of telling what things had been truly refused (when 
so little he supposed came by that out of fear most of ıt had to be taken 
and kept) and what had simply (perhaps tragically) been lost.” All social 
systems have mechanisms for the disposal of their waste—in this case, 
of the wasted lives so often seen as the necessary price of the American 
dream. Before this century, most social systems integrated ‘waste’ into 
ideologies founded on scarcity (1n this sense, the totalitarian Nazi dream 
of using every last bit of the Jews for some purpose or other 1s a rabid 
final incarnation of the old system): even Hell, the archetypal waste 
realm, serves to confirm by antithesis the existence of Heaven. The 
cultures of scarcity were also cultures of immobility: waste had to be 
re-used, or at least assigned a place in the social structure of beliefs, 
because it had to be lived with. 


Once a culture founded on mobility came into being, however, it 
became possible to dream of leaving one’s waste behind; and this is 
what happens in the United States, a culture that throws away things 
rather than repairing them, replicating thereby the initial gesture of 
departure from the native land. But one can only throw away for so 
long: to be precise, only for so long as there exist open spaces into 
which to migrate, leaving the waste ones behind. Once the last open 
space has been traversed the terms of the equation change; and that 1s 
why Pynchon sets his novel on the Californian coast, which symbolizes 
the extremity of possible consciousness. (One can nevertheless go 
further, as Pynchon’s stopping point indicates: beyond the coast lies an 
ocean created when the moon tore free of the earth; and so one has the 
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moon itself as the next destination of a culture fascinated by science 
fiction and determined to abandon its technologically ravaged planet; 
this 1s surely why Pynchon’s subsequent novel took the rocket as its 
hero and insisted on the parabola of gravity, which returns one to earth 
and precludes any such escapism. For if there is an escape it will of 
course be for the few: First Worlders, and even then, only for a few of 
them.) Once this point has been reached it becomes possible to dream 
of a waste that consolidates itself and so provides a lever for the 
dislodgement of official culture. This is Pynchon’s inversion of the 
American dream (which systematically overturns the ‘American Dream’ 
of Mailer: wealth, fame and impunity): a waste—a left-over (the theme 
of the after-life of the object and person, to which I will return)}—that 
is not just a residue but the growing point of the revolution of the new. 


But if WASTE may be a counter-force of the dispossessed, it may also 
be the posthumous executor of Pierce Inverarity’s American millionaire 
dream of an after-life in the form of Oedipa’s obsession., Here Pierce’s 
possible thirst for an after-life rhymes ironically with Pynchon’s own 
concern for the after-life of apparently ephemeral objects and persons. 
If they have no after-life, how are the disinherited to come into their 
true estate, the life they have never lived? Can the preterition death 
imposes be overcome, allowing the object and its repressed life to return 
again? The quest is one to counteract entropy and the inevitability of 
waste, by arresting time, achieving perpetual motion (via the workings 
of Maxwell’s Demon) and the Californian dream of eternal youthfulness. 
If Oedipa is simply the xawzttmg executor of Inverarity’s will —his urge 
towards futurity—then the book 1s purely dark: even after death the 
tyrant determines reality, and the past weighs like a nightmare on the 
brains of the living. And yet one cannot be sure, for the absence of the 
expected ending—the coda in which the detective conventionally wraps 
up the story by retelling it w tbe right order—leaves everything open. 
Everything hovers on the verge of a revelation, the Pentecostal speaking 
in tongues that is one of the book’s interconnected leitmotifs, and yet 
its coming is delayed indefinitely: the number fifty that would betoken 
Pentecost never arrives, being forestalled by forty-nine, which draws 
on the mystical authority of 7 X 7 to masquerade as the true ending. 
Midway through the book Pynchon remarks very cannily: ‘Oedipa 
wondered whether, at the end of this (if it were supposed to end), 
she too might not be left with only compiled memories of clues, 
announcements, intimations, but never the central truth itself, which 
must somehow each time be too bright for her memory to hold; which 
must always blaze out, destroying its own message irreversibly, leaving 
an overexposed blank when the world came back. The absent final 
page anticipated here may be just such an overexposure of consciousness. 


Like Walter Benjamin, The Crying of Lot 49 asks what persists of the 
dead—what persists of the past—in a present condemned to amnesia 
by the sheer momentum of technological advance. Are they resurrected 
periodically, like the dandelions in the dandelion wine, which ferment 
annually on the anniversary of their period of blooming: ‘As if the dead 
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really do persist, even in a bottle of wine’?? Pynchon’s concern is thus 
with the redemption of history: a history that can only be redeemed by 
memory (his own memory, as he burrows into archives, researching the 
arcana of his novel); a history that can only be redeemed by utter 
oblivion or transformation (as he erodes the history he draws on by 
fusing it with fictional events, aligning the real Webster with the. 
imaginary Wharfinger in order to shift both into the Utopian unnamed 
realm between ‘either’ and ‘or’, the excluded middle). There 1s a magical 
aspect to this fictionalization of history (itself a form of ‘magic realism’): 
by attaching fiction to history he seeks to create for it, by association, 
the force of the real, so that the imaginary underground organization 
can enter the realm of the actual. Pynchon’s project is thus akin to the 
unfurling of a flag in the hope that people will rally to ıt simply because 
it is there, a point that fixes and attracts the eye within an otherwise 
flat landscape. The gesture includes a hope that in the end the nightmares 
of history will prove as forgettable as a mere novel. 


And so one has the ending that is no ending, that rehearses the title of 
' the book (‘Oedipa settled back, to await the crying of Lot 49’),!° places 
the whole book in the future (in the same way as the ending of Proust’s 
‘Recherche’, Sis quest, places Marcel’s novel, which we have just finished 
reading, in the future), and so inaugurates the eternal, infernal recurrence 
of the events ıt relates. It looks to the future with the aspiration of 
Rapunzel (Oedipa as Rapunzel whose hair may never be climbed, as all 
her men fall away from her): with the dreaming detachment of the 
figures in the paintings of Remedios Varo, to one of whose works 
Pynchon alludes at the end of chapter one, and with whom he seems 
to have possessed a deep elective affinity: for again and again the 
figures in these paintings have the shapes of spindles or cocoons, 
somnambulistically spinning the web of their selfhood around them- 
selves, like Penelope, waiting to wake. This ending projects one beyond 
the terms of the book by indicating the degree to which silence (the $ 
inarticulacy of the dispossessed?) 1s more important and potent than 
language. The text cannot speak the Other: to do so would be to co- 
opt it, to destroy it by bringing it to the light. If the Other of the book 
is the world, the Other of speech is action—the revolution we will have 
to make if we are ever to break out of the revolving cycle of the book’s 
recurrence. (As it heads towards a revelation and revolution that never 
materializes—since it has not yet occurred in reality—the book takes 
on the shape of a door that turns into a revolving door: a door ıt is 
i Avery hard to go through, as it turns one back from one’s goal to 
consider the grounds of one’s failure to reach that goal.) It ıs Pynchon’s 
recognition of the sheer diffca/ty of this revolution—especially for middle- 
class intellectuals such as Oedipa or ourselves—the terrible weight of 
dead consciousness it will have to dislodge, combined with his stubborn 
refusal to relinquish its Utopian, barely figurable image, that gives his 
book its exemplary passion and intelligence. Its example can only be 
followed by acting on the injunction of its final page, in which the text 
becomes a code without a message (like the empty television set with 
which it began): an injunction to complete unfinished business. 


d 
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| themes 


Recent debate on the British Left has concentrated on the immediate 
conjuncture and the politics of presentation. Last month’s opinion polls 
are apt to provoke more discussion than last year’s trade returns— 
which, as it happens, displayed a record deficit. In the mid sixties, a 
series of articles in the Review by Tom Nairn and Perry Anderson 
argued that Britain’s capitalist order paid a price for its pioneering role 
and its success in constructing an empire. Its ruling institutions were 
shaped by a pre-modern ethos, and industrial capitalism became 
retarded by the ascendancy of agrarian, financial and mercantile capital. 
While war and revolution unleashed waves of modernization elsewhere 
in the advanced world, in Britain the ancien régime survived into the 
middie of the twentieth century. Britain’s industrial bourgeoisie was a 
corporate’ rather than ‘hegemonic’ class, with the Labour movement 
nimicking its mode of subordinate incorporation. These articles were 
ı plea for a new Marxist understanding of the British social formation— 
ind for a socialist politics that would settle accounts with the old order. 


n this issue Perry Anderson re-examines the ‘Nairn—Anderson’ theses 
n the light of subsequent controversy, experience and research. The 
rears of Wilson and Thatcher have not reversed British capitalist 
lecline, though the City may have found ways of further distancing 
tself from the domestic economy and of negotiating a new role within 
he international system. But if certain essential features of the political 
‘conomy remain familiar, a wealth of new material on the destiny of 
he social formation is now available. Britain’s old order is today in full 
orward flight seeking to escape from history, as the established parties 
ombine exaggerated parliamentary conformism with a desperate 
earch for external deliverance. This is surely not the time for socialists 
o moderate or conceal their alternatives. Moreover, Anderson concludes 
hat the atrophy of the productive economy in Britain may present in 
dvanced form a malady seen elsewhere in the first world and particu- 
arly in the United States, which is now threatened with the same 
ovolution that afflicted Britain in the heyday of Empire. 


“he two decades since the mid sixties have been years of continued 
nd productive interest in Britain’s long transition from feudalism 
> capitalism. Harvey Kaye’s “The British Marxist Historians’, here 
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reviewed by Victor Kiernan, provides a valuable survey of achievemen 
in this and other fields of historiography. Perhaps the greatest contri 
versy, however, surrounds the ‘crisis of feudalism’ in late-mediev: 
Europe, and the work of Robert Brenner, placing class conflicts an 
structures. of power firmly at the centre of the historical picture, hi 
done a great deal to advance our understanding of this period. Kierna 
discusses various responses to Brenner’s theses, and seeks to draw or 
the more general problems facing Marxist historians today. 


In many parts of the world, notably including Europe and the Unite 
States, women’s post-war experience has been bound up with change 
in the cultural and institutional presence of organized religions withi 
the broader society. Nowhere has this been more strikingly the cas 
than in the Arab world, which is the subject of Mai Ghoussoub 
powerful and eloquent contribution to our series on contemporat 
feminism. As more and more political and intellectual currents, eve 
prominent feminist writers, bow to doctrinal pressure, the islami 
universe threatens to close once again on the civic identities that gaine 
a precarious foothold in earlier periods of nationalist mobilizatior 
Ghoussoub analyses significant, sometimes unexpected, variation 
within the Arab world, but even in the few instances where progressiv 
measures have drawn women out of domestic confinement, a trul 
decisive breakthrough will depend on the development of a secih 
culture that is today everywhere under siege. 


Alec Nove here takes issue with Ernest Mandel’s ‘Defence of E 
Planning’ (NLR 159), insisting that the argument over market an 
planning cannot abstract from the experience, however deformed, of th 
existing post-capitalist societies. The characteristic tensions betwee 
central allocation and enterprise autonomy, material and non-materis 
incentives, general and partial interests, admit of no lateral reaolutid: 
ima world in which abundance remains a distant prospect. 


In a sympathetic assessment of the work of Max Raphael, Michel 
Barrett argues that the German-born theorist offers a number of ke 
pointers for a materialist account of aesthetic value—an issue too ofte 
evaded by post-structuralists and the most influential Marxist thinker 
of the twentieth century. Finally Nilou Mobasser, responding in particu 
Jat to Jon Elster’s critique, considers whether the Marxian vision c 


self-realization is still able to withstand the accusations of utopianiss 
that are often levelled against it. | 
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Mai Ghoussoub 


Feminism—or the Eternal 
Masculine—in the Arab World 


k. 


t is difficult to utter your frustrations if a veil seals your lips. Today the 
asbmak covers the face of Arab women only in rare cases. Yet paradoxically, 
1e more the West comes to terms with the gains of modern feminism, and 
raxes indignant at the ‘humiliations’ to which Arab women are subjected, 
3e less do women in the Arab world itself open their mouths. It was not 
[ways thus. Arab history has known women who revolted against their fate 
ad scandalized their time. It has witnessed movements which provoked 
assions and polemics for years on end, pitting modernists against traditional- 
ts on the front pages of a flourishing women’s press. But today, as the 
reets of Cairo and Beirut fill once again with women shrouded in black, 
seking the respectability of a cloak for their corporeal existence, and funda- 
ientalism wages a triumphant campaign to fix their identity in the mould 
f religious austerity, many Arab feminists and socialists defend themselves 
nly very timidly against the tide. The principal reactions to it ‘have been 
-commodation, or consolation in a past that has had its glories, but has 
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never belonged to them. 


The fate of Arab women has been set by a historical context in which 
Islam has been an all-encompassing, dominating reality. According to 
Islamic doctrine, the individual can only find peace and harmony by 
living the daily practices of the Muslim as a member of the Umma, the 
community of the faithful. The rules of conduct laid down by the 
Prophet—the human messenger of Allah—must be obeyed by both 
men and women, in bodily norms and social roles alike. In this sense 
Islam has always been not only a code of belief but a system of identity— 
perhaps the nearest thing to a ‘nationality’ before nations or nationalism 
existed anywhere in the world. The believer was akin to a citizen in the 
Umma, for to belong to the community it was not enough simply to 
have faith in the Messenger of God, it was necessary to defend the 
institutions of the state and the customs of the society which it regulated. 
Muslim identity meant a total adhesion to a way of life and a conception 
of the spirit that were indissociable from each other. Mohammed himself 
had welded the bond between them when he founded a state to realize 
a creed. 


The all-encompassing nature of this belonging has never been lived as 
a submission by Muslims. On the contrary, its very completeness has 
been the token of its absolute reality and truth. The harmony of its 
order gave security. Opposition could only define itself as a difference 
within this politico-spiritual cosmos. The early conquests and later 
triumphs of Islam established a continuity across centuries that came to 
form a kind of permanent, natural substratum in the Muslim uncon- 
scious. It was only with the collapse of the Ottoman Empire and the 
emergence of new nation states in the twentieth century that the seamless 
fabric of Muslim identity started to unravel. Ever since, the Arab world 
has been torn by an obsessive tension between the claims of the Islamic 
Umma and the allegiances due to the various Arab states. No sooner 


has the Muslim component of Arab identity appeared to recede, than ` 


it has surged forth once again, more assertive and militant than ever. 
Modern secular politics, from Nasser to the Communist parties, have 
been able to do no more than play with the reality of this two-fold 
religio-national consciousness. It has been all too easy to conflate the 
imperialist and the infidel (Kafar), and to mobilize the masses to avenge 
the humiliations inflicted by Western civilization on Islamic identity. It 
is much more difficult to summon them to fight imperialism as a form 
of the capitalist mode of production. In this setting, what better symbol 
of cultural continuity than the privacy of women, refuge per excellence 
of traditional values that the old colonialism could not reach and the 
new capitalism must not touch? The rigidity of the statute of women 
in the family in the Arab world has been the innermost asylum of 
Arabo-Muslim identity. 


Male Anxicties 


In one sense Islam has never underestimated woman. The notion of a 


Weaker Sex is foreign to it: no Arabic translation exists for the expression ' 


(Gentle Sex was tried but soon abandoned). The Muslim tradition, one 
might say, rather reveals an aaxtety about women, and the strength of 
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their desires, demands and capacities. The Muslim man conceives 
woman as uncontrollable and untameable: a being who can therefore 
only be subdued by repression. In Arabic tradition, woman is fitmat—a 
term signifying at once beauty and turmoil: a terrestrial Eve whose sin 
has long since been forgiven (Islamic theology does not hold the 
descendants of Adam and Eve responsible for their guilt), and who 
continues to tempt man with her charms or her disorder. The origins 
of this idea of woman, as a sexually—but also socially—active being, 
go back to the nomadic tribal societies of the Arabian peninsula before 
Mohammed. Islam both inherited and inverted them. For on the one 
hand, it retained the right of women—whether or not they were 
married—to manage their own economic affairs, in its laws of property, 
and assumed the vigour of their desires, in its conception of sexuality. 
But on the other hand, just because of the threat to male security posed 
by these licences, it clamped down on women a fearful seclusion—at 
once physical (the imposition of the veil) and social (the creation of 
segregated spaces, harems or baths). Islam never held that women 
lacked a soul, or strength, or intelligence. Because of that, exactly 
because of it, the Prophet said that God preferred some of his creatures 
to others, a decision of the Almighty that was arbitrary yet had to be 
accepted as a rule, a way of governing human affairs, much like privileges 
that are unjustifiable but are still declared to be valid. The rule would 
not have had to be so rigid if the religion had taught that women were 
innately leaser anyway. This dual definition of the feminine by Islam is 
well formulated by a recent author: ‘Paradoxically, and contrary to what 
is commonly assumed, Islam does not advance the thesis of women’s 
inherent inferiority. Quite the contrary, it affirms the potential equality 
between the sexes. The existing inequality does not rest on an ideological 
or biological theory of women’s inferiority, but is the outcome of specific 
social institutions designed to restrain her power. ... The belief in 
women’s potence is likely to give the evolution of the relationship 
between men and women in Muslim settings a pattern entirely different 
from the western one. For example, if there are any changes in the sex 
status and relations, they will tend to be more radical in the West and 
will necessarily generate more tension, more conflict, more anxiety.’! 


The Muslim attitude to sexuality is consequently a far cry from the 
Christian. Christian piety traditionally enjoined sexual abstinence— 
matrimony itself being no more than a pis-aller for the Pauline tradition. 
For Islam, on the contrary, sexuality must be satisfied if the social 
harmony of the Umma is to be realized. Muslim culture lacks any notion 
that women prefer to sublimate their sexuality, or merely undergo it in 
the interests of procreation. Precisely for that reason Islam confines 
their movements to spaces that men can control. If both man and 
woman are positively sexed (the Muslim paradise is a purlieu of eternal 
carnal pleasure), women must be subdued so that man can exercise his 
promiscuity within a legal framework sanctioned by the state. Unlike 
the Western tradition in which patriarchy and puritanism fused in an 
oppressive synthesis at the expense of women, here patriarchy was 
contradictorily hedonist in its basic convictions. An Arab proverb 
expresses its underlying outlook: ‘Wherever a man and a woman find 
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themselves together, the devil is the chaperon.’ But the contradiction, 
of course, only intensified the final fanaticism of the patriarchical code 
that became consolidated after the Conquests. Men now no longer 
tolerated their wives even to be in the presence of other men; women 
were banished from every public space; their formal economic rights 
lost all meaning; they could be repudiated in the law at will. 


At a time when Islamic fundamentalism continually exalts the glories 
of the earliest Arab past, it is worth recalling the evidence that women 
were not so universally oppressed in that epoch. Aisha, the favourite 
wife of the Prophet himself, a woman of great intelligence and capacity 
for intrigue, could allow herself robust protests at the multiplication of 
his menage, and the divine approval supposedly conferred on it in the 
audiences of God with his Messenger. On learning of Surah 33-49 of 
the Koran—‘O Prophet, we have made allowable for thee thy wives to 
whom thou hast granted their heirs, those whom thou hast taken into 
their possession from the spoil which Allah has given thee as property, 
the daughters of thy uncles or thy aunts either on the father’s side or 
the mother’s side who have emigrated with thee, and any believing 
woman, if she offers herself to the Prophet, and the Prophet wish to 
take her in marriage’—she is reported to have observed sarcastically: 
‘Verily, thy Lord hastens to do thy pleasures.” It 1s to her that tradition 
attributes the significant change in the form of interpellation of the 
Koran, a book which is initially addressed to the Believers (in the 
grammatical masculine), and then mid-way through the text alters to 
the Believers (gender-neutral): she is supposed to have told the Prophet 
he was discriminating against women in using the first form; he agreed 
and changed to the second in transmitting the message of God. 


A few generations later, it was still possible for Sukaina, a grand- 
daughter of the Caliph Ali, to reply—when asked why she was always 
so gay when her sister was so solemn—that she had been named after 
her pre-Islamic great-grandmother, but her sister after her Muslim 
grandmother. Famous for her jokes and wit, ‘she once assembled poets 
around her, had them declaim their latest works, and then judged and 
rewarded them according to the way the poets described their beloved 
or their relationship in the poems; she was known for her elegance too. 
She wore her magnificent hair in a special style that was named after 
her when it became fashionable. However, when men also began to 
imitate her, the pious Khalif Omar Ibn Abd al-Aziz had them whipped 
and their heads shorn.’ Her contemporary Aisha Bint Talha never veiled 
her face, rejecting the remonstrations of her husband with the words: 
‘The Almighty has honoured me with beauty. I want the people to see 
this and understand what rank I enjoy before them. I will not veil 
myself. Nobody can reproach me with a fault.” Examples such as these 
all come from the social and dynastic elite of the early Islamic world, 
since the literary tradition is largely confined to the ruling stratum of 
the time. But it is unlikely that the resistance they record to the full 
subjugation of women which later became ds rigwr was confined to 
the privileged alone. Popular life may have taken even longer to be 
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transformed, especially in areas of recent conversion from above. But 
by the end of the Abbasid epoch a regime of comprehensive discrimi- 
nation and repression was in force across the Muslim world that was 
to last for a millennium. 


The First Cracks 


The French occupation of Egypt, in the epoch of revolutionary expan- 
sion under the Directory, was perhaps the first shock to produce tiny 
cracks in the long impermeable order of Arab male domination. An 
anecdote reported after the event by Napoleon to Clot-Bey gives a 
glimpse of that moment. In 1799, he recounted, ‘General Menou married 
an Egyptian woman from Rashid (Rosetta). He treated her as he would 
a French wife, taking her by the arm each time they went in to dine, 
reserving the best place at table for her, offering her the finest dishes, 
picking up her napkin if it slipped from her knees.’ When the lady in 
question described all this to her friends in a Turkish bath one day, 
they started to hope for a comparable change in their situation, and 
drew up a petition to ‘the Great Sultan Bonaparte’ beseeching him to 
impose similar conduct on their Egyptian husbands.4 Whatever we may 
think today of the symbols of 18th-century civility, such stirrings of 
revolt are suggestive of the initial impact of the West on the minds of 
upper-class Arab women. Because of its awakening in cultural contact 
with Europe, the cause of women in the Arab world would ever after 
have to seek expiation of that original sin. 


In time Egypt became—as ıt remains—the one Arab country to witness 
a militant and influential movement of women’s liberation. Paradox- 
ically, this was to be in some ways less inhibited before the advent of 
modem nationalism than after it. In the epoch of Mohammed Ali (1811— 
1841), the semi-independent Egyptian regime—nominally a province 
of the Ottoman Empire—sought to modernize the country along 
European lines.’ Mohammed Ali sent a large number of intellectuals to 
France with the aim of forming a generation of cadres for the new state 
he was determined to construct. Among these was Rifaat Rafea al- 
Tahtawi (1801-1873). Son of an impovenshed family of long religious 
tradition in Upper Egypt, he was made chaplain (Imam) to a regiment 
in the fledgling Egyptian Army, and then to the first student mission 
dispatched to Paris. There he discovered the ideas of Rousseau, Voltaire 
and Montesquieu. Inspired by an Enlightenment outlook, on his return 
he published two books (1858 and 1872) depicting with admiration the 
situation of women in France. Al-Tahtawi wanted Egyptian women to 
develop their intellectual abilities and participate on an equal footing 
with men in the social and economic life of their country. He denounced 
the institution of the harem as a prison and was the first to describe 
the condition of women in Egyptian towns as one of generalized 
unemployment. In his ardour, he even advocated raising the minimum 
age at which women could be married to twenty-five (not the most 


4 Ijlal Khalrfa, Orcost al-Aderes ala Ard Misr (The Story of Women m the Land of Egypt), Carro 1973, 
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popular demand, one must imagine, in a society based on absolute 
segregation of the sexes). 


Some decades later a judge, Qassem Amine, published several articles 
in the journal 4A/Moayed explaining to Egyptian women that they were 
themselves to blame for their inferior position in society, and advising 
them to stay at home and occupy themselves with housework, since 
they were incapable of emulating French women. His attacks so incensed 
Princess Nazli Fadel that she invited him to her literary salon and 
overwhelmed him with counter-arguments. He thereafter campaigned 
eloquently against the degenerate customs of Egyptian society that were 
alone responsible for women’s complete passivity before the tasks of 
their own emancipation and that of their country. His two books The 
Liberation of Women (1899) and The New Woman (1901) became breviaries 
of early Arab feminism. Both Amine and Tahtawi banked everything 
on education as the key to unlocking the oppression of women and the 
general stultification of Egyptian society. Their projects were no pana- 
cea, but we owe to them at least the admission of women into schools 
and so the possibility for women themselves to lead the struggles for 
their liberation. 


The Rise of Modern Nationalism 


The epoch of Tahtawi and Amine—the last half of the 19th century— 
was to be the only tme in the history of the Middle East when the 
West could be taken as an unproblematic pole of progress by Arab 
thinkers who at the same time never questioned Islam within their own 
societies. Theirs was a quest that conceived the two not as rival but as 
compatible. A few decades later, the terms had become mutually exclus- 
ive: total antipodes. The arrival of modern nationalism transformed the 
context for the emergence of Arab women. On the one hand, in a 
society still profoundly hostile to the appearance of women in any male 
setting, nationalist mobilization provided the possibility—something 
quite new—of female speech and assembly ın public. The first demon- 
strations by Arab women occurred under this sign. Thanks to the 
national cause, women’s unions or movements could now be formed. 
In the Egyptian uprising against the British in 1919 women marched 
in the streets for the first time, chanting ‘Long Live Independent Egypt!’ 
Among them was Hoda Sha’rawi, future founder of the Union of 
Egyptian Women, still veiled, participating against the will of her 
husband, a cousin to whom she had been married at the age of thirteen. 
Two years later, Palestinian women were demonstrating against Zionist 
immigration under heavy veils, riding ın closed cars. The struggle for 
national emancipation brought with it a certain measure of liberation 
for women. 

On the other hand, however, the new nationalism also reclaimed many 
of the most patriarchal values of Islamic traditionalism as integral to 
Arab cultural identity as such. In 1911 Suleiman Al-Salaimi, founder of 
the journal A/-Afaf (Purity), could define its tasks thus: 1) To assure 
Egyptian women every juridical right, and a position in society equal 
to that of man; 2) To combat disclosure of the face (A/-Sm/fxr) and 
mixing of the sexes as perils to the vocation and honour of women; 3) 
To render men alone accountable for the degeneration of the Law and 


the spread of Evil from towns into villages—and accountable to men 
alone, as superior and responsible (gawwamexn) for women according to 
the Koran, their guardians from birth to death.6 The contradictions of 
this programme have continued to haunt the history of Arab women 
to this day—the agonizing duality of a commitment to equality that 
exists side by side with a zealous conservation of inequality, in the name 
of national identity and cultural continuity. 


Hoda Sha’rawi incarnated this tension in her career. Borm into an 
aristocratic family in 1879, from a very early age she dedicated her life 
to two causes: the emancipation of Egyptian women, and the struggle 
against British occupation.” She was to be responsible, among other 
things, for persuading the Wafdist Talaat Harb to found the Bank of 
Egypt, whose starting capital she is said to have provided from her 
family fortune. Passionate and radical in struggling against the British 
and in demanding economic and political reforms for women, she 
remained very timid in her attitude to the religious code governing the 
private and family life of her sex, constantly protesting her devotion to 
Koranic precepts and Muslim values. Towards the end of her life she 
presided over the first Pan-Arab Congress of women’s organizations in 
Cairo, which adopted a series of demands that combined a call for the 
right of women to vote and be elected to public offices, with an 
appeal for the limitation of male prerogatives of divorce, restriction of 
polygamy to cases where wives were sterile or incurably ill, and impo- 
sition of a minimum age of sixteen for the marriage of women. Once 
again, ia other words, Arab women found themselves demanding an 
absolute equality of political rights with men, without daring to make 
the same claim for civil rights. Men’s power to repudiate their wives 
at will was not to be abolished, but merely restrained. Polygamy 
remained a male privilege, but its scope was to be reduced. Moreover 
the women who posed these demands could only do so by volubly 
asserting that they were the pleas of mothers.and wives, made in the 
interests of the nation, and in conformity with a better interpretation 
of the Shar’ia (Islamic Law). To relieved applause the Syrian delegate 
to the Congress exclaimed: ‘When women grow up illiterate, they suckle 
men in ignorance and apathy.’ 


It would be historically unjust to criticize these first timorous pioneers 
of women’s emancipation. Confrontation with Islam and its institutions 
was not simply a question of courage. The real difficulty was that to 
resist Islam was to struggle not just against an established political 
power (beneath the canopy of colonial rule itself), but also against 
profound popular attachments, in which the subjective identity of the 
majority of the population was at stake. For Islam, as we have seen, is 
not simply a religion—it is a total experiential order that blends the 
spiritual and the practical, the political and the private, indissolubly 
together. To reject its authority in daily behaviour is akin to defying 
nature itself. Hence women like Hoda Sha’rawi or Hifni Nassef, for all 
their ultra-pedagogic approach, were reviled and insulted in their time— 
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an epoch in which no feminism had yet understood that political 
emancipation was only the beginning of the struggle. The repressive 
force of Islam can be seen in negative from the history of the early 
women’s press, which flourished to a remarkable extent at the turn of 
the century in Egypt. Between 1892—when a Lebanese woman Hind 
Naufal published the first woman’s magazine in Arabic, A/-Fatat 
(Miss!}—and 1913, no fewer than fifteen women’s journals appeared, 
often addressing their readers as wives and mothers, but also calling on 
them to participate in the ‘renaissance of women’ by insisting on their 
right to education and careers. The pages of the country’s puocipal 
daily, 4+ Abram, were filled with vigorous polemics between men 
attacking ‘this new wave of pernicious disorder’ and women retorting 
to them under signatures of anonymity. But one of the most striking 
facts about this initial howenng of women into print was the predomi- 
nance among the orgenizers of the new feminine preas of non-Muslims: 
out of fifteen founders of these journals, only one was certainly and 
another possibly from an Islamic background—while six were Maronite, 
one was Coptic and perhaps two were Jewish.8 The vitality of this - 
press was thus in part a function of the fact that the political revival of 
Islam as @ central vector of nationalism was yet to come. 


The Post-Colonial Regimes 


The Second World War marked the watershed for French and British 
colonialism in the Middle East. European power never recovered its 
pre-war positions, as formal mandates were relinquished in Iraq, Syria 
and the Lebanon in the later forties, and informal protectorates were 
overthrown in Egypt and Iraq and eroded in Jordan in the fifties. 
Nationalist military regimes became the regional norm, committed to 
development and statebuilding within the framework of an increasingly 
independent capitalism. In their policies towards women, these post- 
colonial governments proved to be poor—bureaucratic—relations of 
such pioneers as Al-Tahtawi or Qassem Amine. All proclaimed the goal 
of promoting the position of women, by the dual route of assuring 
them education for jobs and granting them the franchise for votes. The 
first of these has been much more meaningful an advance than the 
second. Nasserism in Egypt could boast of the number of women 
. doctors it trained. The Ba’ath regimes in Syria and Iraq congratulate 
themselves on the proportion of women who work as secretaries or 
teachers, and now have responsible posts in public institutions. All 
these states have their “Union of Women’, mass organizations that are 
typically relays of the ruling party—with which not the smallest conflict 
can ever be remembered. The political nghts of women, nominally 
granted by the national state, are in practice a dead letter, since these 
are military dictatorships of one kind or another, in which the suffrage 
has no meaning. 

In this sense, the programme of the early Arab champions of the 


women’s cause—however limited ıt was—has still been far from real- 
ized. Its Belle Epoque liberalism may seem naive and anachronistic 
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today, but it was more sincere in its belief in the virtue of democratic 
procedures, however parliamentary, than the legionary populism that 
succeeded it. So far as civic rights go, on the other hand, there is 
more—dismal—continuity with the past. The post-colonial states of the 
Middle East had to govern still underdeveloped countries, in which 
labour movements were refusing to lie down. They typically responded 
by incessant invocation of the spectre of imperialist humiliation. For 
quite above and beyond the genuine exploitation and oppression of the 
colonial powers in the region, of which the Suez Canal long remained 
the greatest symbol, there was a profound sentiment of humiliation 
among the Muslim Arab populations of the Middle East. There the 
memory of a resplendent past when the Arabs ruled a gigantic empire, 
when barbarian and backward Crusaders were defeated, when Islamic 
civilization was superior to that of mediaeval Europe, was a perpetual 
wound. Colonialism was lived by the Arabs not simply as a domination 
or oppression, but as a saserpation of power. The principal victims of 
this complex were to be Arab women. For the cult of a grandiose past, 
and the ‘supenority of our values to those of the West’, inevitably led 
to a suffocating rigidity of family structures and civil codes. Everywhere, 
under the supposedly modernizing regimes of ‘national revolution’, the 
laws governing the domestic and private sphere—marriage, divorce, 
children—continued to be based on the Shar’1a. The justification of this 
relentlessly retrograde nexus is always the same. How many times has 
every Arab feminist had to listen to men’s arrogant refrain: ‘Do you 
want to become like Western women, copying the degenerate society 
that is our enemy?” 


Decolonization came a decade later in the Maghreb, starting in the mid- 
later fifties and finding completion only with the end of the Algerian 
War in the early sixties. European rule was longer here, and its pen- 
etration deeper, than anywhere in the Middle East—by the Second 
World War France had already occupied Algeria for more than a 
century. Because of the uneven concentration of European settlers 
in North Africa, French policy varied significantly towards its three 
possessions once nationalist movements emerged within them. Tunisia 
and Morocco gained independence peacefully in 1956, while the FLN 
had to wage an eight-year war of national liberation to eject the 
French—one of the great epics of post-war decolonization. The much 
greater radicalism of the revolutionary experience in Algeria might have 
been expected to produce a more advanced social situation for women 
after Independence than in the neighbouring states. Ironically, however, 
the result was rather to be the reverse. Algerian women participated in 
the fighting against the French forces of occupation, playing an essential 
role in the military and political struggle unparalleled—to this day— 
anywhere in the Arab world. But this practical transformation of the 
position of the younger generation found no ideological or social 
reflection in the new Algerian state they had helped to create.’ 


Algeria had suffered much more traumatically from the impact of French 
cultural imperialism than the adjacent colonies, because of the presence 
of three million French settlers there. The movement of liberation was 
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thus lived more intensely than ın any other country as a battle between 
Islamic tradition and Christian aggression, and Independence came to 
be identified with a recovery of suppressed Muslim customs and values. 
The mobilization of women in arms for the conquest of nationhood 
was thus of little avail to them once it was achieved. That has been a 
general lesson of contemporary experience, in fact. Woman as warrior 
brings no necessary change in the statute of woman as citizen and person, 
once the battles—still less training-exercises or military parades—are 
over. The first Congress of the National Union of Algerian Women in 
1966 declared that it would ‘devote itself entirely to the protection of 
the family unit’ through ‘the establishment of structures that are in 
conformity with the Algerian personality and Arab Islamic culture’. A 
decade later the Algerian National Charter of 1976 devoted a single 
page to the position of women, which included the blunt admonition: 
“The National Union of Algerian Women must adapt its activity to the 
specific problems posed by the integration of women into modern life. 
It must realize that the emancipation of women does not mean the 
abandonment of ethical beliefs deeply held by the people.’ Meanwhile 
the official journal of the ruling party, A/-Momabid, was contrasting 
images of ‘responsible’ Algerian women with those tainted by mixing 
with Europeans, who imagined that liberation could consort with such 
alien decadence as ‘make-up and immodest clothing’. 


The Tunisian Paradox 


Morocco, which had been a Protectorate with a hereditary Sultan rather 
than an outright colony, emerged as the most conservative of the three 
Maghrebine states under a monarchy whose power was consolidated by 
independence. Significantly, the legal position of women differs little 
from that in post-revolutionary Algena. By contrast, Tunisia presents 
the apparent paradox of a state that has been the most consistently pro- 
Western in the Arab world, yet has also pursued relatively the most 
enlightened policies towards women of any Arab country, as table one 
below indicates. In the absence of either the massive implantation of 
French coloas, or the preservation of a royal feudalism, Tunisia emerged 
less traumatized by European rule and less tethered by monarchical 
traditionalism than the other two North African states. Bourguiba, pro- 
Western in other respects, also proved—perhaps surprisingly—to be a 
committed liberal in this one. After independence he took up the issue 
of women’s position in Tunisian society as virtually a personal cause. 
Not only were all features of the Sharia humiliating for women 
eliminated from the Legal Code, but the President made himself a 
symbolic defender of women maltreated by men or by their families— 
forcibly entering houses where girls were being fattened by their families 
to make them more marriageable, or rescuing young women from 
husbands about to be imposed on them, in the full glare of television 
publicity. However mixed the motives of such actions, the civil position 
of women in Tunisia is now objectively freer than in any other Arab 
state. 


Visitors to the Lebanon for many years received the impression that 
this was the country where Arab women had achieved the greatest 
emancipation. But the reality lay elsewhere in the strange and obscure 
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puzzle of Lebanese society to which the Civil War has now given such 
sad, hideous form. For the Lebanon after it gained its independence 
was always one of the most contradictory areas of the Arab world for 
women. It was true that they were more widely educated there than 
elsewhere in the Middle East: but their economic independence was 
small, and family laws and marriage ages were retrograde. There was 
no one profile—or situation—of ‘Lebanese woman’, but women of the 
many different religious communities, subjected to their respective rules 
and customs. It was only three years ago that the general law forbidding 
a woman to travel without the consent of her husband was abolished; 
on the other hand it was rarely enforced, unless a man was willing to 
go to enormous trouble to stop his wife from a voyage. In these 
conditions, an active milieu of women’s liberation did briefly flourish 
before the Civil War, with organizations, periodicals, meeting, debates— 
in which the women’s union of the Communist Party, liberal middle- 
class women, even feminist students claiming the right to control their 
own bodies, all participated. The cause of women was put on the agenda 
of social change in the Lebanon. But what would have happened to ıt 
there if the Civil War had not shattered Lebanese society can only be 


speculation. 


The last region of the Arab world to enter the contemporary political 
universe was the Arabian peninsula itself, the orginal cradle of Islam. 
British power lay comparatively lightly over the feudal and tribal 
coastline of the Gulf; Saudi Arabia and the Yemen had never been 
colonized; only Aden was a long-standing impenal fortress and staging- 
post. It was not until the late sixties that this region was shaken into 
modernity. Civil war eventually ended the Imamate ın the Yemen. The 
British were victoriously expelled from Aden, after a long guerrilla 
insurgency. Saudi Arabia was suddenly projected into the centre of the 
world economic stage with the success of OPEC; and the oil boom 
transformed the Gulf protectorates, now prudently granted full sover- 
cignty, at astonishing speed into miniature consumer-societies. The 
consequences of this series of upheavals have been dramatic. For the 
richest states economically in the Arab world are at the same time 
socially the most backward, revealing a caricatural combination of 
technical modernism and sexual archaism unlike anything else on earth. 
In Saudi Arabia or the UAE huge rents from petroleum have not merely 
created often staggering levels of consumption for the ruling and middle 
classes. They have also ‘financed massive investments in education at 
home and abroad. A large proportion of the young women in these 
societies now go to universities, and many are even sent to the USA or 
Europe to acquire specialized qualifications in their fields. Yet at the 
same time schools and colleges are absolutely segregated, single women 
are suspect in the streets, the young are frequently obliged to marry 
their cousins in early adolescence, and there are no public venues 
whatever where the two sexes can communicate. Women doctors or 
sociologists, sometimes even engineers, can only practise their pro- 
fessions in female milieux. 


In Saudi Arabia a male teacher cannot enter the same lecture-hall or be 
in the same classroom as female pupils. A woman can become rector 
of a university, yet be unable to travel abroad without the authorization 
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of her male guardian—be he father, brother or husband. A few Saudis 
recently attended an international women’s congress, at which they kept 
a very low profile—only to have their passports confiscated on their 
return, on the grounds that they had been seen to smoke in public. In 
the UAE a graduation list will be published at the end of the academic 
year in which each name is accompanied, American-style, with a photo 
in a box of the successful examinee—and half the boxes will be empty, 
since women graduates must not show their faces. In these conditions 
many women live in an unendurable frustration, having acquired the 
skills and knowledge of a modern education without ever being able 
to apply or use them. For a certain time not a few found consolation 
in an outraged (also outrageous) consumption, within their enforced 
seclusion. But today such consumerism has reached saturation point, 
and the younger generation of women in Saudi or Gulf cities are 
tormented by a segregation that is only rendered the more suffocating 
by obsessive memories of voyages to Europe, or video films endlessly 
watched behind the walls of their domestic prisons. 


Retreat and Advance 


The traditional exception to this desolate scene is now itself in many 
ways now moving closer to the rule. Kuwait, which gained indepen- 
dence under its ruling dynasty in 1960, adopted a constitution two years 
later which declared the state a democracy in which sovereignty was 
formally vested in the nation rather than the reigning family. Buoyed 
by its huge per capita oil revenues (much higher than Saudi Arabia’s), 
the Kuwaiti city state soon developed one of the widest and highest 
levels of education, for both young men and women, anywhere 1n the 
Arab world. In the late sixties and early seventies, Kuwait looked much 
more like a modern city than any other Gulf capital—the veil a rarity 
among the younger generation, women driving cars and moving freely 
about town. The laws governing the civil and family status of women 
remained as untouched—and untouchable—as anywhere else in the 
Middle East. But a genuine Kuwaiti Women’s congress was founded 
in 1971, attended by a hundred women, which demanded women’s right 
to vote. Its impact was great enough to force three sessions of parliament 
into heated debates and divisions on the question.!° Yet the women of 
Kuwait have not yet won this battle, and Kuwait society itself is now 
in full reaction to its relative ‘liberalism’ of the past. Today 2 growing 
number of adolescent girls are choosing to leave school to become the 
second or third wife of a man. For it is now in marriage—even if 
polygamous—that respectability is to be found, not in the achievements 
of work. The pressure to conform to repressive social and sartorial 
norms is steadily increasing. Even women prepared to wear the veil, 
provided it 1s of varying colours, and the long dress, as potentially 
elegant or comfortable, complain of the deadly monochrome garb into 
which they are forced—‘men feel the need to put us in uniform’—as 
the visible symbol of their lack of individual freedom of choice. 


If socio-religious intolerance 1s increasing in Kuwait, there is little sign 
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that the repressive order elsewhere in Arabia is moderating over time. 
If anything, the traditionalist regimes of the desert and gulf have reacted 
to the dramatic social changes their wealth has brought by fastening 
the institutional and cultural fetters that paralyse women. The time of 
‘Arabia without Sultans’ has not yet come: over most of the peninsula, 
neither military nor populist moments have so far materialized. Under 
the dynastic rule of princes and sheikhs, not even the dichotomy between 
political and civil rights that marks the Arab world elsewhere prevails. 
Women have no political rights either, full stop. 


On the other hand, at the other extreme ın South Yemen the revolution- 
ary struggle against the British threw up a state that launched the 
most genuinely radical attack on the inherited structures of women’s 
oppression that the Arab world has yet seen. A wide range of economic, 
social, legal and ideological reforms was enacted by the post-revolution- 
ary leadership of the country, with the aim of promoting a material 
emancipation of women—in notable contrast to the regressive trend of 
development in Algeria. The difference between the outcomes of the 
two revolutions seems to have been a product of at least three factors. 
British rule in Aden involved no settlement, and made little effort to 
challenge local cultures. Islamic traditions were all too visibly and 
menacingly embodied in Saudi Arabia, a hostile and counter-revolution- 
ary power over the border. The international correlation of forces had 
changed since the turn of the sixties: the power and influence of the 
USSR were now significantly greater, providing both effective aid and 
(for better or for worse) institutional example for the new republic. 
Despite the terrible fratricide that has recently stained and weakened 
the Democratic Republic of South Yemen, there is no doubt that it has 
done more for the cause of women than any other Arab state.!! As table 
one shows, its record of reforms is second only to that of Tunisia—but 
these have been achieved in a far more backward enviroment, and so 
represent a more substantial real transformation of the female condition. 
Nevertheless, even here changes were introduced with prudent justifi- 
cations from Muslim tradition, in order not to shock the male population 
unduly. As a member of the committee which drafted the new family 
law of the DRY put it to the journal Middle East in 1983: ‘We researched 
the old books of the Hadith to show that we had not created anything, 
everything is in Islam. We only gave vitamins to old ideas to have them 
triumph.” Such declarations speak volumes for the pressure of religion 
on revolution everywhere in the Arab world. 


Feminism and Islam 


The panorama of women’s situation in the Arab lands from the Atlantic 
to the Gulf thus remains, with all the regional variations suggested, a 
grim one. In the two national states with the longest modern history 
of real independence, with which this survey started, the current state 
of affairs can be summed up with a pair of expressive facts. In Egypt 
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husbands still enjoy the legal power of Beit at-Taa over their wives: 
that is, the right to summon the police to bring back a wife by force, 
if she has left him. In Syria 2 husband can legally repudiate his wife 
and keep the children if she takes a job without his permission. In 
conditions like these, what possibilities can there be for a true women’s 
movement such as other parts of the world—developed or underdevel- 
oped—know today? The bitter reality is that Arab feminism, in the 
modern sense of the term, exists as a force only in the student milieux 
of Europe and Amenca to which a privileged few can escape, and in a 
growing but still very modest academic literature. The double knot tied 
by the fatal connexions in Arab culture and politics between definitions 
of femininity and religion, and religion and nationality, have all but 
throttled any major women’s revolt so far. Every assertion of the second 
sex can always be charged—in a virtually simultaneous register—with 
impiety to Islam and treason to the Nation. 


The sheer, implacable weight of this double burden can be seen most 
clearly—and painfully—in the history and literature of Arab feminism 
itself. How many times, over successive generations, as the tides of 
religious fundamentalism (or opportunism) have ebbed and flowed, 
have we seen women who were once courageous in their rejection of 
mystification and oppression eventually bow before them and on 
occasion even end by defending them! Fear of being accused of the 
contagion of “Occidental values’ all too easily leads to discovery of the 
superior virtues of the Harem, compared with Western marriage and 
adultery, as many examples show. Some of the most outstanding 
contemporary feminists, daunted by the scale of the tasks before them 
and the isolation in which they stand, have changed their tone recently. 
Thus Ijlal Khalifa, author of the most thorough books on the history 
of women’s movements in Egypt and Palestine, can write: “The Egyptian 
woman accepted Ottoman colonization and Turkish Emirs, with all 
that they inflicted on her country, because the Ottomans shared the 
same religious beliefs, and prayed five times a day to the same God. 
She complained of the oppression of the Turks to an Almighty they 
had in common... The situation was quite different with the British 
(who) represented an exploitative occupation, for they had their own 
country but wanted it to live off ours.’2 Exploitation, in other words, 
ceases to be such once the exploiter is Muslim! Another recent writer, 
Aziza al-Hibri, a Professor of Philosophy at the University of Washing- 
ton and co-editor of a book on Feminism and Marxism, has gone much 
farther in attempting to reconcile feminism to Islam. In an essay 
symptomatically entitled ‘A Study of Islamic Herstory’, she argues that 
the idea that the Koran underwrites male supremacy over women is 
based only on a misunderstanding of the term Oaswamean in Book IV, 
Verse 34. “The word Qawwaman,’ she blandly explains, ‘is a difficult word 
to translate. Some writers translate it as “protectors” and “maintainers”. 
However this is not quite accurate. The basic notion involved here is 
one of moral guidance and caring.’ The kind of spiritual care in store 
for women is tersely set out elsewhere in the same verse from the 
Koran, which she has forgotten to cite: ‘As for those from whom you 
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fear disobedience, admonish them and send them to beds apart and beat 
them.’ So much for the philological mysteries of Qawwamnn! 


Yet another distressing case of accommodation to obscurantism 1s that 
of Leila Ahmad—precisely because of her once admirable stance. In 
1982 she wrote, with a great deal of courage: ‘Islam and feminism are 
naturally incompatible (as Ataturk found). . . This incompatibility can 
only be resolved, if any significant advance 1s to be made ın the status 
of women, by the complete severance (which Ataturk resorted to) of 
Islamic tradition from the issue of the position and rights of women.’!* 
A year later, under the pressure of a misconceived national pride and 
rivalry with the West, she had succumbed to the worst mythomania of 
the Arab consensus, and was describing the harem to American read- 
ers—in a feminist journal—as an institution that pave a feminine space 
to women that the West had never granted! While still proclaiming 
herself a ‘feminist’, Leila Ahmad now explained that her encounter 
with the contemptuous anti-Arab racism of American society, and its 
hypocritical indignation at the fate of Arab women, had made her realize 
the vital umportance of defending the customs and relations prevalent 
in her own society.!5 Nor is she an exception in this change of mind. 
Nawal al-Sa’adawi is the best known Arab feminist of all, a novelist 
celebrated for her searing recreations of her upbringing ın Egypt.!¢ Yet 
she too 13 now starting to clum more and more insistently that Arab 
women are really more politicized than their Western counterparts, 
because they are more concerned to change the political system under 
which they live than its mere consequences, the superficial features of 
women’s oppression. In so arguing, Sa’adawi (most probably unconsci- 
ously) simply confirms the rule of official Arab machismo—you can 
have political rights, but don’t lay a finger on private customs; fight for 
independence or the nation, but leave the family and the sacred alone. 


So as long as women’s organizations or currents in the Arab world seek 
to conjugate together—either from tactical desire to win toleration or 
fervent identification with existing society—Islamic tradition and female 
emancipation, they are bound to end by putting up with women’s 
oppression itself, or many of its dimensions. If feminism is defined as a 
struggle against every inherited tradition and instinctive value informing 
relations between men and women, Arab feminism has yet to emerge 
into the light of day. I do not claim that the task of creating one will 
be easy, or that the alternative to the unsatisfactory compromises of the 
present is clear. The weight of the past 1s heavy and menacing. The 
identification of what 18 just with what is sacred 1s deeply embedded ın 
the minds of Arab men and women alike. The advent of modernity, in 
a milieu of social and economic underdevelopment and jundical and 
familial rigidity, has generated a frightening loss of balance and security, 
even for those who reject the reigning order. What feminism has 
anywhere brought reassurance? The development of an Arab feminism 
will be anguishing and dangerous. 
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Perry Anderson 


The Figures of Descent 


a 


The debates aroused by a number of theses on Britain, published in New 
Left Review some twenty years ago, had at their centre a dispute over the 
character of the dominant class in Hanoverian and Victorian England, and 
the nature of the state over which it presided. These were the historical issues 
most hotly contested at the time, and since. If it seems an appropriate moment 
to reconsider them today, it is necessary to begin with a reminder. The set 
of hypotheses then developed in this review had a clearly stated purpose. 
They were designed to offer an explanation of the pervasive crisis of British 
society in the mid sixties. Intellectually, the explanandum was the malady of 
the capitalist order in the UK. The agrarian and aristocratic stamp of English 
rulers in the era of the Pax Britannica, the subordination of bourgeois 
manufacturers and mill-owners to them, with all the consequences—econ- 
omic, political and cultura!—that followed from the cadet role of industrial 
capital in the Victorian age, were the exp/anans. In the controversies set off 
by these claims, the structure of the argument itself often tended to be 
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forgotten.! Thus Edward Thompson roundly rejected the picture of the 
hegemonic bloc within English society in the epoch of its world 
supremacy that we had drawn, and sketched in his own alternative to 
it—just as he no less vigorously refused the image of the subordinate 
class to be found in our essays, in favour of another vision of them.? 
But he did not address himself to the central problem at stake—the 
origins of the present crisis—at all. It is this continuing question, 
however, which forms the real testing-bed for a review of our successive 
surmises today. How far are these compatible, not only with the 
historical evidence of the time, but with the contemporary pattern of 
events sincer 


We wrote as Marxists. Our critics replied to us as—better—Marxists. 
That was true, for example, of Nicos Poulantzas, as much as of Edward 
Thompson.’ In point of orthodoxy, there seemed little doubt as to 
which side possessed the proper credentials. England was, after all, the 
classical laboratory of Capital. If the industrial bourgeoisie was not the 
triumphant master of the world of Peel and Gladstone, when British 
capitalist society soared above all others, where else could it fulfil the 
destiny of the Manifesto? It was consequently assumed that Marx’s own 
view of the matter could be taken for granted—it was also, after all, 
that of a previous liberal consensus as well. Against this background, 
our interpretations could appear a heterodox foible without pedigree 
or prospect, as scant in fact as they must be short in life. 


The Views of Marx and Engels 


In reality, however, they had precedents of some significance. The 
problem of the nature of the dominant class and the state in Victorian 
England was 2 crux with a long history behind it. Paradoxically, ıt can 
be traced nowhere so clearly as in the writings of Marx and Engels 
themselves. For on the one hand, they did indeed repeatedly insist that 
the new industrial bourgeoisie of the 19th century—manufacturers, 
millocrats, or middle-classes generally—was the true repnant power of 
the age. At the outset of their encounter with Britain in 1844, Engels 
asked himself: “Who then actually rules England?’, and replied: “To 
the extent that the influence of the actual middle-class is on the whole 
much greater than that of the aristocracy, to that extent the middle- 
class does indeed rule.”4 When Marx arrived in London in 1850, he was 
equally prompt to assert that the ‘new, more colossal bourgeoisie’ that 
had arisen from the Industrial Revolution ‘becomes so omnipotent that 


1 The pancipal terts at suc published m NLR were Tom Narn, “The Boosh Poltica! Ehte’, and 
Perry Anderson ‘Origins of the Present Cram’, NLR 25, January-February 1964, Tom Narn, “The 
Eoghsh Working-Class’, NLR 24, March-April 1964, Tom Nairn, “The Anatomy of the Labour Party’, 
NLR 27 and 28, Sepeember—October and Novrember—Decenber 1964 Sequels included Perry Andezson, 
“‘Sooalism aod Peeudo-Empinciam’, NLR 35, January-February 1966, and ‘Components of the National 
Caltore’, NLR so, July-August 1968, Tom Nairn, ‘The Bansh Mendien’, NLR 60, March-April 1970, 
and “The Twilght of the Brineh State’, NLR 101, Pebruary—Apmi 1976. 

2 “The Pecuharmes of the English’, The Sesali? Raptor 1965, rcepablisbed m slightly foller version in 
The Poverty of Theory, London 1978, pp 35-91. 

3 See Nicos Poolantras, “Marctst Polrocal Theory m Great Brtam’, NLR 43, May—June 1967, pp 57- 
74 

* “The Condinoa of England, I The Engish Consnmon’, arock wotten for Verwarts m September 
1844, Marx—Engels, Collected Werks, Vol 3, London 1975, pp.497-8 
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even before the Reform Bill puts direct political power into its hands, 
it forces its opponents to pass laws almost exclusively in s/s interests 
and according to its needs.’> Commenting on the background to the 
Ten Hours Bill in the same year, Engels concurred: “The manufacturers 
have virtually secured their ascendancy’—‘the landlord and the shipping 
interests have been sacrificed to their nsing star.’ If the Whigs were 
now triumphant over the Tories, Marx remarked two years later, it was 
as ‘the aristocratic representatives of the bourgeoisie, of the industrial 
and commercial middle-class’.? But they would soon be eliminated in 
their turn by the radical Free Traders, ‘the official representatives of 
modern English society’, as ‘the part of the self-conscious bourgeoisie, 
of industrial capital’, whose objectives were ‘the complete annihilation 
of Old England as an aristocratic country’, with its monarchy, army, 
colonies, church and legal system, and the installation of a rational 
laissez-faire republic in its stead.® 


Yet these forthright judgements typically sat side by side with qualifi- 
cations and counter-indications that were not easily reconcilable with 
them. Thus Engels in 1844 had also stressed the immense wealth of the 
English aristocracy, and the power it exercised through its control of 
the House of Commons, based on a dependent rural electorate.? In 1855 
Marx was no longer claiming ‘direct political power’ for the new 
industrial class, but rather describing the British Constitution as “an 
antiquated, obsolete, out-of-date compromise between the bourgeoisie, 
which rules not officially but ın fact in all decisive spheres of civil 
society, and the landed aristocracy which governs officially’, and sought 
to fix the relationship between the two ın a contrast between the polietes 
and the apparatuses of the Victorian State—industrialists determining 
the former, and so functioning ‘politiwally as the ruling class’, while ‘the 
entire system of government in all its detail, i.e. the actual making of 
laws in both Houses of Parliament, remained safely in the hands of the 
landed aristocracy.” Marx concluded: ‘The aristocracy, subject to certain 
principles laid down by the bourgeoisie, rules supreme in the Cabinet, 
in Parliament, in the Administration, in the Army and Navy.’!° Later 
Marxists—Poulantzas among them—often tended to take this variant 
of Marx’s verdicts as canonical: the idea of a delegation of power by the 
bourgeoisie to the aristocracy, to do its governing for it."! 


But the very text that sets out this idea most fully also contains a 
curious, casual subversion of it. For in the next sentence, Marx goes 





S Review of Gunot's ‘Pourquo: la Révolunon d'Angleterre a-t-elle Réosm? Discours sur L’Histoire 
de la Révolution d'Angleterre’, wotten in February 1850, Collected Werks, Vol 10, Loadon 1978, p.255 
é “The Ten Hours Question’, February 1850, ın Callected! Werks, Volo, p 274 

7 "The Elections m England—Tones and Whigs’, August 1852, m Collected Werks, Vol 12, London 
197% P 339 

© The Chartres’, August 1852, Collected Werks, Vol 12, pp 332, 333 

* “The Coadmon of England’, Cellected Werks, Vol 3, pp 495-6. 

® “The Baush Constrrunon’, March 1855, m Collected Werks, Vol 14, London 1980, pp 53, 54 

11 The fact that the “anstocracy” in England appears to be in control of a state with marked fendal 
fearures n explained by Marx and Engels as a “delegation of power” by the bourgeossc to the 
landowning aristocracy which s “objectively” the “representatrve” of the pobocal mtereses of the 
bourgeoune’ Nicos Poulanorss, ‘Mannec Political Theory m Banun’, NLR 43, pp 65-66. Poulantees 
himself expressed the same notion rather more curtly For him ‘the enstocracy was merely the “clerk” 
of the bourgeoisie, both ın the power bloc and in relanon to the State’, p po 
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on to speak of the aristocracy as ‘relatively the most important section’ of 
the British nation.!2 Amidst the disasters of the Crimean War, however, 
he thought that this landowning class would finally have to sign its 
death-warrant and ‘admit under the eyes of the whole world that it no 
- longer has the calling to govern England.’!? In the event, the ‘relatively 
more important’ component of the dominant bloc did not dwindle away 
in military defeat or economic eclipse, in the subsequent estimates of 
the founders of historical materialism. Already in 1854, a year earlier, 
Marx had scathingly noted how well the ‘splendid brotherhood of 
fiction-writers’, Dickens and Thackeray, Miss Brontë and Mrs Gaskell, 
depicted ‘the cramped and narrow sphere’ in which ‘every section of 
the middle-class’ moved, ‘servile to those above and tyrannical to those 
beneath them’. Fearful of the working-class beneath it, the English 
bourgeoisie imitated and tried to link itself to the aristocracy. “The 
consequence is that the feudalism of England will not perish beneath 
the scarcely perceptible dissolving processes of the middle-class; the 
honour of such a victory is reserved for the working-classes.’' 


This judgement—irreconcilable with either of the prior two—was no 
mere isolated shaft of ill-humour. It came to form the predominant 
emphasis of nearly all the later evaluations of the character and role of 
the British bourgeoisie by Engels and Marx alike. In 1861 Marx was 
remarking that since the Glorious Revolution of 1688 ‘the aristocracy 
has always monpolized the direction of foreign affairs in England’— 
scarcely a minor dimension of the political life of the largest Empire in 
the world—and caustically registering its consequence, a state of affairs 
which ‘emasculated the general intellect of the middle-class men by the 
circumscription of all their energies and mental faculties within the 
narrow sphere of their mercantile, industrial and professional con- 
cerns.’!5 Seven years after the Second Reform Bill, Engels commented 
that with the defeat of Gladstone’s government in the elections of 1874, 
‘the new Parliament represents big landed property and money capital 
even more exclusively’ than before.!6 Economically, English capitalism 
had triumphed completely; but no commensurate political advance by 
industrial capital had followed. In 1889, on the contrary, Engels could 
see in its typical failure to abolish the anachronistic superstructures of 
the old order, ‘the political decline and abdication of the English 
bourgeoisie’.17 


Behind these discrepancies, there lay a solid historical grasp of the 
original compact of 1689 that had laid the foundations of all later 
development. The Glorious Revolution had created “a persisting alliance 
of the bourgeoisie with the majority of the big landowners’, a class 
which was ‘not in contradiction with the conditions of existence of the 
bourgeoisie, but, on the contrary, in perfect harmony with them’, for 





2 The Boosh Constrtunon’, Cadlected Werks, Vol 12, p 54 
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‘In actual fact their landed estates were not feudal but bourgeois 
property’.!8 Initially, the merchant oligarchy of the City alone was 
included in the compromise. William MI ushered in ‘the epoch of the 
association of the landed aristocracy with the financial aristocracy’: ever 
since ‘we find privilege bestowed by blood and privilege bestowed by 
gold ın constitutional equilibrium.”9 With the ‘consolidation of the 
constitutional monarchy’ there began the ‘large-scale development and 
transformation’ of English society that culminated in the transition from 
manufacture to industry, when a new industrial bourgeoisie emerged 
to claim in turn its political inheritance. The oscillation in Marx’s and 
Engels’s outlook starts precisely at that point. In their writings can be 
found three distinct and disparate evaluations of the political power of 
the English bourgeoisie thereafter: (i) that this class was itself directly 
in command of Victorian state and society; (i) that ıt was mediately 
dominant, through the representation of its interests by fractions of the 
aristocracy; (il!) that it was self-limiting and subordinate in its actions 
and aspirations. There ıs a recurring slippage from one to another of 
these incompatible positions, especially though not exclusively between 
the first two. But over time, as Marx and Engels lived through the long 
Victorian stabilization, the accent unmistakably shifted towards the last. 


The dilemmas of judgement here neither appeared nor disappeared with 
Marx and Engels. They can be traced in many of their Victorian 
contemporaries. Cobden, the apostle of Manchester free trade, excoriated 
the servility of the industrial bourgeoisie he championed: ‘We have the 
spirit of feudalism rife and rampant in the midst of the antagonistic 
development of the age of Watt, Arkwright and Stephenson. Nay, 
feudalism is every day more and more in the ascendant in political and 
social life. So great 1s its power and prestige that it draws to it the 
support and homage of even those who are the natural leaders of the 
new and better civilization. Manufacturers and merchants as a rule seem 
only to desire riches that they may be enabled to prostrate themselves 
at the feet of feudalism. How is this to endr’?! A few years later Arnold, 
scourge of the creed of ‘material progress’ propagated by Cobden, yet 
more than half convinced of the force of the crusading liberalism 
he represented, was nevertheless voicing much the same complaint, 
lamenting the self-satisfied inertia of the philistine middle-class from 
which he came, under governors from a class of landowners he deemed 
barbarian. ‘A Barbarian often wants the political support of the Philisti- 
nes,’ he noted, but ‘when he flatters the self-love of Philistinism, and 


4 Review of Guirot, Collected Works, Vol 10, p 254. 
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extols, in the approved fashion, its energy, enterprise and self-reliance, 
he knows that he is talking clap-trap.”@ 


The Slippage in Modern Scholarship 


The same tensions and contradictions of characterization have been 
echoed by subsequent scholars and critics down to the present. No 
student of 19th-century Britain has proposed bolder claims for the 
Victorian manufacturers than Harold Perkin, a historian averse to any 
sort of Marxism, in his well-known work The Origtas of Modern English 
Socsety. Its central theme is the ‘trruumph of the entrepreneurial ideal’ after 
the conclusion of the Napoleonic Wars, realized through a wholesale 
transformation of morality, education and the state that bent each to 
the norms and interests of the bourgeoisie which had arisen from the 
Industrial Revolution. In sustaining this case, Perkin employs virtually 
the same arguments as Marx himself. For ‘the entrepreneurial class 
ruled, as it were, by remote control’—‘through the power of its ideal 
over the ostensible ruling class, the landed aristocracy which continued 
to occupy the main positions of power down to the 18808 and beyond’: 
formulae where, symptomatically, the term ‘power’ undergoes a curious 
movement of dissociation and duplication. But the sense of Perkin’s 
account is clear enough: ‘It was by persuading the rest of society, or 
the great majority of it, to accept the ideal of a class society based on 
capital and competition, not by personally capturing the institutions of 
government, that the capitalist middle class was able to achieve its aims: 
free trade in nearly everything from commerce, through land, labour, 
and appointments under the State, to education and religion.’ Hence 
“neither contemporaries nor historians have doubted that the capitalist 
middle class were the “real” rulers of mid-Victorian England.’ That 
would seem to be as categorical and authoritative a conclusion as could 
be asked for. Yet here too, it proved very difficult to hold steady. By 
the end of his book, Perkin’s tone had changed. For in late Victorian 
and Edwardian England, he decided, ‘the old, virile, ascetic and radical 
ideal of active capital was submerged in the still older, supine, hedonistic 
and conservative ideal of passive property.’ In an apparent loss of will, 
‘the entrepreneurial ideal had triumphed only to throw in its lot with 
the seemingly defeated aristocratic. This belated capitulation, which was 
from the first in the logic of the entrepreneurial position with its 
ambivalent emulation of the landed aristocracy, goes far to explain why 
Britain, the first to experience the Industrial Revolution, should remain 
the most traditional and aristocratic of industrialized societies.”"¥4 


Whatever the coherence of these judgements, they rested on a chron- 
ology. But a few years later, Perkin’s emphases started to list and 
slide more steeply—iunsettling the early and mud-Victorian periods 
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themselves. Far from contemporaries unanimously acknowledging that 
the middle-class were the real rulers of 19th-century Britain, Perkin 
now concluded that ‘the myth of middle-class rule had no foundation 
in contemporary middle-class opinion’. The Westarzaster Restew (1833), 
Bright (1848) and Mill (1871) were all cited to the very opposite effect— 
on the power of the landed aristocracy over them. ‘At all three dates 
the middle-class was vociferously aware that the landowners were the 
ruling class, and most of them deplored it.’ Its weakness could be 
gauged from its inability, rather than its ability, to achieve free trade 1n 
land—where merchants and manufacturers would not follow the agi- 
tation of Bright and Cobden, ‘the two Gracchi of Rochdale’. The 
economic decline of the agrarian aristocracy was ‘more apparent then 
real’, as ‘the big landowners, contrary to popular opinion, grew richer 
rather than poorer’, becoming in the decades between 1890 and 1920 
‘an integral part of the capitalist plutocracy’: ‘it would be wrong to 
underestimate their influence down to and beyond 1940.’ Politically, it 
is ‘one of the more surprising quirks of modern British history’ that ‘it 
should have been the Conservatives, the traditional party of the majority 
of landowners, rather than the Liberals, the party (notwithstanding its 
landowning wing) of the majonty of Victorian businessmen, which 
survived into the twentieth century as the party opposed to Labour.’ 
In other words, the glissade in Marx and Engels has been more or less 
faithfully reproduced in these pronouncements, based on all the 
resources of modern scholarship, a century later. 


The factual character of the hegemonic class in Victorian Britain was 
one of the critical areas of contention 1n the debate over the NLR theses 
in the sixties. There was a second, however, logically separate but 
insufficiently distinguished: the exceptional nature we attributed to it. 
For not only did we argue that landowner predominance was a political 
and cultural reality from the Civil War onwards; we also suggested that 
this was a differentia specifica of England among major capitalist societies. 
There were general reasons why that presumption was wrong, as it 
related to the structural form and historical record of the onginal 
‘bourgeois revolutions’ themselves, in each principal country of capital- 
ist development. These have been schematically indicated elsewhere.?’ 
At the other end of the ttme-span at issue, moreover, there now exists 
a formidable empirical demonstration of agrarian paramountcy in the 
ruling orders of every European power down to the First World War 
itself—Arno Mayer’s work The Persistence of the Old Regime, which has 
drastically redrawn the conventional portrait of the Belle Epoque. Mayer 
not only shows how universal was the political power and cultural 
prestige of landed or nobiliary strata at the turn of the 20th century— 
whether in Germany or France, Italy or England, Austro-Hungary or 
Russia, for all their other differences. The real force, and novelty, of his 
survey is its analysis of the economic underpinnings of this durability.# 
Agriculture remained far the largest employer of labour 1n every country 
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save Britain. Land typically generated the larger part of the revenue of 
the propertied classes. Industry generally remained small in scale, its 
principal trades traditional consumer goods—textiles, food or furniture. 
Modern capital-goods sectors nowhere dominated equity, output or 
employment in manufacturing. It was on these at best semi-industrialized 
foundations that the superstructures of aristocratic or notable politics 
retained their extensive material pedestal. 


Looked at, then, with what Mayer calls a ‘wide-angle lens’, the position 
of the English landowning class as we had depicted 1t took its place in 
a much wider European panorama. This continental context, however, 
if it has made our descriptions more readily plausible, also leaves 
their explanatory function apparently more questionable. For if every 
European capitalism was dominated by social echelons of estate-owning 
or title-bearing aspect down to the First World War, how could the 
particular decline that eventually overtook British capitalism—setting 
it apart from the rest—be even indirectly connected with the traditional- 
ist cast of the English ruling class? The problem of the historical 
sources of the British crisis in the mid 20th century then remains intact. 
How is it to be resolved? The answer must be sought, logically, at a 
lower level of individmation than where we had located it: that is to say, 
not in the general phenomenon of landowner persistence, or mercantile 
association with it, but in the particular patterns taken by these—or 
other forces and factors—in Britain. Our original theses did include 
elements of just such a specification: above all, in everything we wrote 
of the meaning of Britain’s maritime Empire for the character of the 
possessing classes that presided over it. But this dimension of the 
analysis was never integrated into an adequately comparative perspective 
as a whole, which would have allowed the nature of the English state 
and English capital to be more precisely seized. In what direction, 
today, would a renewed enquiry lead? In my view, the historical 
evidence that has accumulated over the twenty years since Edward 
Thompson debated with us strongly vindicates the thrust of our initial 
intuitions, once these are more firmly situated at the level of particulariza- 
tion they require. To use his own famous metaphor, the conventional 
verdict of the time2*—Thompson upheld—appears to have been conse- 
quentially overturned in the courts of appeal. To see why this is so, we 
need to glance at some major findings about the collective drawatis 
personas whose relative importance and character were in dispute. These 
will, in their turn, permit a closer approach to the question of what 
really delineated the figures of the leading social classes in Britain. In a 
brief overview, all that will be attempted here are a few capsule 
definitions in each case. 
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1. Landowners 


Traditional agrarian classes either led or survived every major political 
upheaval that opened the way to the modern capitalist state, not only 
in Europe but ın North America and Japan as well. What distinguished 
the English aristocracy and gentry 1n this respect from their counterparts 
elsewhere? Firstly, this was the landowning elite with the longest 
consecutive history as a capitalist stratum proper. The English estate- 
holders had no rivals ın this regard. The divorce of the direct producers 
from the means of production in the countryside had started to occur 
much earlier and more thoroughly than anywhere else in Europe, as an 
unforeseen result of the class struggles on the land in the later Middle 
Ages. The consequence was the emergence of a capitalist farming 
geared to the market, employing wage-labour and registering marked 
increases in productivity, already ın the course of the 16th century. By 
the time of the Civil War, gentry agriculture was well on the way to 
the generalization of this pattern. The full Agrarian Revolution, with the 
introduction of high farming techniques and the spread of enclosures, 
thereafter coincided with the conquest of world commercial hegemony, 
and predated the Industrial Revolution by a hundred years. The legatees 
of this good fortune were a unique formation by mid-Victorian times. 
Their degree of both continuity and closure as a social group, given 
their economic bases in market competition, was astonishing: its core 
comprising families that controlled the same county seats over six 
generations or more. Perhaps less than ten per cent of major landowners 
in the 1870s were newcomers since the 17808; ninety per cent of the 
largest owed their wealth to ancestral accumulations prior to the coming 
of industry. An aggregation of advantages, across the board, was 
hallmark of these English agrarians. ‘They were capitalists although 
rentiers, innovators although patricians, and, although subject to a 
heavy land tax, were willing to pursue an aggressive naval conquest of 
overseas markets. Until the late nineteenth century, they managed to 
have the best of all worlds: the profits of the entrepreneur and the 
prestige of the aristocrat; the policies of commercial expansion and the 
prerequisites of political power; the convenience of a banking system 
and a monied interest and the protection of Corn Laws and Game 
Laws.’! 


There were other, highly successful classes of rural exploiters that also 
accomplished a conversion from feudal to capitalist agriculture and 
presided over a spectacular expansion of the state. Prussian junkers and 
Japanese samurai were the outstanding cases, known and often admired 
in England by the end of the 19th century. But the decisive changes in 
the life-history of each came later, and their resultant power was more 
brittle and partial. The Prussian nobility was jolted out of manorial 
custom and servile labour only by defeat in the Napoleonic Wars. Its 
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Reform Era preceded the beginnings of German industrialization by 
scarcely more than a few decades. The growth in output and productivity 
of the corn estates of East Germany between the Congress of Vienna 
and the Austro-Prussian War, once markets in land and labour were 
freed, was very fast. But from mid-century onwards the rise of the Ruhr 
was yet more rapid. By the time Bismarck had forged the Second Reich 
under Prussian domination, the class he represented was not two 
generations away from its provincial and seigneurial past, and con- 
fronted industrialists and bankers manifestly superior to it in capitalist 
dynamic enterprise. In Japan, the South-Western samurai who created 
the Meiji state introduced capitalist agriculture at the price of cutting 
off their class from the countryside altogether, and allowing a new 
stratum of village landlords to consolidate itself in their stead. Their 
entry into modernity was much more compressed even than that of the 
Prussian junkers—just as their origins were yet more regional. In neither 
case was there anything approaching the long national maturation of 
English landowners in the ways of capital and the means of hegemony. 
The Virginian planters of the age of Jefferson were politically and 
culturally closer to these. But if they lacked feudal ancestry altogether, 
sharing a yet more undiluted Lockean outlook, they were also tied to 
slavery—ano asset that became an incubus as industrialization proceeded, 
costing them the federal prmacy they had once enjoyed, and pitching 
them into marginalization and defeat in the Civil War. The Brush elite 
stands out from all of these in its protracted and unforced command, 
over two centuries, of the secrets of improving cultivation and rationaliz- 
ing rents. 


There was a second difference, related to this. The Hanoverian and 
Victorian landowning class was not only the most stable ın Europe. It 
was also the wealthiest. In Hungary or Russia, Southern Italy or Spain, 
there were agrarian magnates whose estates could match or surpass 
those of the largest English peers in size. But even before Emancipation 
or agrarian reform, the proportion of land controlled by the nobility 
was smaller, because it coexisted with a traditional peasantry that was 
absent in England. There the degree of concentration was without 
equal. In the 18708, no less than 80 per cent of private real estate in 
Britain was controlled by 7,000 persons. Some 360 magnates holding 
estates upwards of 10,000 acres owned a quarter of the land in England. 
An agrarian elite whose least affluent rung was defined at estates of 
1,000 acres accounted for 55 per cent of English soil.*2 By contrast, its 
French counterpart controlled only 20 per cent in the early 19th century, 
with a lower boundary of 300 acres. In Prussia, too, large estates were 
reckoned to start at 375 acres, yet their owners controlled no more than 
40 per cent of the land at mid-century, when the average Rittergut was 
well under half the size of the median gentry estate in England. The 
Kaiser was to own less farm-land then the Duke of Devonshire. In 
Spain, land-holdings were considered big that were four times smaller 
than the minimum in Bnitain, ın a territory four times as large—and 
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even so covered perhaps just over half the soil, with major concen- 
trations confined to the South. In late 19th-century Russia, there were 
some 150 magnates with average estates of 270,000 acres—the most 
immense tracts of noble land in the continent. But half the nobility 
owned less than 270 acres, and the aristocracy as a whole controlled 
only about 14 per cent of the territory of European Russia.* In the 
United States, capital value of the land held by the Southern planter 
class in the post-Jackson era started at levels that were somewhat less 
than the rental income of the smaller gentry in England.™ 


The Productivity of English Agriculture 


The preeminence of the British landlord stratum lay not just in the 
extensive scale of this agrarian property; it also enjoyed an intensive 
advantage for most of the century. Net yields were 60 per cent above 
those of any other European country, as late as 1880. The greater 
productivity of English farming in turn helped to ensure that the rental 
value of agricultural land was higher than anywhere else in this period. 
Nor did the good fortune of the English aristocracy end there. Britain 
was the largest coal-producer in Europe throughout the 19th century, 
and its mines fell predominantly within the estates of major agrarian 
proprietors, capable of initial investments in them, and then of securing 
advantageous leasing arrangements to industrial venture capital. Most 
significantly of all, the English aristocracy played a role in urban 
development which had no equivalent anywhere on the continent. 
Entrenched ın London ever since seasonal residence in the capital 
became customary in the 18th century, and long habituated to provincial 
spas, landowners in the 19th century cornered a lion’s share of speculat- 
ive profits from middle-class urbanization, utilizing the peculiar form 
of the leasehold estate to extend the West End or develop brand-new 
suburbs or seaside resorts like Edgbaston or Eastbourne.® “There is no 
country 1n the world,’ remarked the century’s leading statistician, ‘in 
which the value of house property to population is so high as in 
England.’ In sum a landlord class controlling a superior measure 
of more productive countryside and more expensive cityscape was 
economically—both on average, in its middle ranks, and at the top of 
its scale, where mineral and urban rents could swell ducal incomes to 
colossal proportions—stronger and better-endowed than either the 
ramshackle aristocracies of Eastern and Southern Europe, typically 
polarized between a princely few and semi-indigent mass, or the more 
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homogeneous but also more modest nobilities of Northern and Western 
Europe. 


The most important economic fact for understanding the role of the 
agrarian elite of Victorian society was, however, not so much its strength 
in comparison with a range of estate-owners abroad, as its elevation 
over the run of manufacturers at home. The fortunes of the greatest 
aristocrats towered over those of the most successful industrialists. 
There were also many more of them. During the first half of the 19th 
century, virtually all those with property proved at over £00,000 were 
landowners. Until about 1880 these still comprised over half the ranks of 
the very wealthy in Britain. Indeed, down to the 19208, no businessmen 
millionaires ever equalled the opulence of the mchest landed magnates. 
The unfaltering succession of aristocratic Cabinets and landlord Parlia- 
ments which dominated British politics for a full century after the 
advent of the Industrial Revolution was thus no mere cultural quirk 
or institutional anachronism. It reflected certain real and continuing 
disparities of material situation. These were, of course, not just to do 
with income. It was also the case that the peculiar form of English 
capitalist agriculture, with its triad system of landed proprietor, tenant 
farmer and rural labourer, typically freed its beneficiaries from detailed 
or direct estate management, if they were so minded, for easy and 
often precocious participation in local and parliamentary politics. The 
Victorian landowners possessed the advantages of the renter over the 
entrepreneur in this respect. Few industrialists could afford to be so 
disengaged from the pressures of business; public careers were rarer 
and started later. Here too, in fact, the position of the British gentry 
was peculiarly privileged. In the absence of an equivalent intermediate 
layer of farmers responsible for the organization of capitalist production 
on the land, Kast Elbian squires or Deep South planters had to devote 
more of their energies to the management of output and labour. In 
England, land meant leisure, and leisure afforded politics, more than 
elsewhere. A comparison of the House of Commons with the Prussian 
Landtag at mid-century, let alone the French Chamber of Deputies or the 
US Congress, is revealing. The massive preponderance of landowners at 
Westminster was not matched in Berlin, where up to half the deputies 
were civil servants, while in Washington or Paris lawyers already 
predominated. The parliamentarism of Britain’s agrarian rulers was in 
its turn related to the absence of any long-standing militarism. The 
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English Empire had been won overwhelmingly at sea. There was no 
tradition of a major land army at home, the principal bulwark of 
aristocratic interest and influence on the Continent. The military estab- 
lishment of the state consequently formed an outwork of landlord 
power rather than a central citadel of it: vital for the maintenance of 
colonial dominion abroad, relatively marginal for the structure of 
paramountcy at home. Symptomatically, career officers tended to come 
from the neediest and least reputable branch of the class, its Anglo- 
Irish extension, which provided most of Britain’s leading commanders 
down even to a century later, in a line stretching from Wellington to 
Roberts, Kitchener to Alanbrooke, Montgomery to Templer. In the 
Victorian epoch, the regionalism of the barracks corresponded to the 
exclusivism of the Chamber, ‘the most fashionable debating-club in 
Europe’, 28 Engels called it. Patrician rule was civilian; its centre of 


gravity in the sovereignty of parliament. 
2. Merchants, Bankers, Manufacturers 


Capital’s first historical incarnation in England was agrarian. Its second 
was mercantile. When the landowners themselves had split in the 17th 
century, in the Civil War that sealed their conversion to capitalist forms 
of development, ıt was merchants who helped to tilt the balance to 
their parliamentary wing, frustrating the consolidation of an English 
Absolutism. The Revolution of 1688 which then secured the predomi- 
nance of Parliament in the State also led to the creation of the Bank of 
England and the Stock Exchange, and therewith laid the modern 
foundations of the City. Hitherto the London merchant community had 
been a classical trading interest, its activities revolving essentially around 
the import and export of luxury or bulk commodities. For a century its 
principal rivals in international commerce had been the more powerful 
Dutch. The War of the Spanish Succession, allying England and Holland 
against the threat of French hegemony, transformed the relationship of 
forces between the two. The United Provinces were drained by the 
military struggle, while Britain emerged from the Treaty of Utrecht as 
the world’s premier commercial and naval power. Further and ampler 
colonial conquests followed in India, North America and the Caribbean. 
Amidst the general boom of the Atlantic economy, London had become 
by the mid-18th century the largest centre of international trade, and its 
merchants the most prosperous in Europe. Acceptance and discounting 
houses now lubricated the exchange of physical commodities by advanc- 
ing credit through ‘bills on London’. At the same time the overhead 
costs of English imperial expansion escalated throughout the century, 
far exceeding the traditional fiscal resources of the landowner state. The 
sale of government stock covered the gap. The burgeoning National 
Debt in turn generated an intense secondary market in these securities, 
finance and commerce intertwining in a quite new configuration, into 
which large numbers of gentry investors were drawn. The Hanoverian 
epoch thus saw an increasingly intimate connexion between the domi- 
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nant landed and moneyed interests, even 1f this never extended to social 
fusion. For all its prosperity, trading wealth did not usually succeed 
either in buying ıts way into the ranks of estate-owners, or in stabilizing 
itself durably into merchant dynasties of its own.4! 


London was the first port and warehouse of the world by the time of 
Walpole. But it was not yet the hub of international finance. Amsterdam 
retained this role down to the eve of the French Revolution. Dutch 
commercial capital, increasingly deprived of its traditional outlets as 
native exports declined, switched into financial intermediation on an 
imposing scale in the 18th century. Its accumulated reserves and techni- 
cal experience gave it a critical edge in merchant banking, currency 
exchange, and speculative operations. When the American War of 
Independence broke out, over forty per cent of the English National 
Debt itself was owed to Dutch investors. As late as 1763, all payments 
in Anglo—Russian trade had to be routed through Amsterdam, because 
no exchange rate was quoted between London and St Petersburg.* It 
took the second great contest between Britain and an ascendant France 
to end the financial primacy of the Bears in Amsterdam, as the first had 
broken its commercial dominance. The Napoleonic Wars lifted the 
National Debt in Britain to vertiginous heights—f86o million by the 
end of hostilities; interest payment on it in the aftermath absorbing 
seventy per cent of state expenditure. More decisively, however, the 
combination of the Industrial Revolution at home and the destruction 
after Waterloo of any barrier or competition to English global hegemony 
overseas brought into being a quite new form of world economy, in 
which British manufacturers possessed overwhelming preponderance 
amid generalized international free trade. As the density of commercial 
exchanges multiplied between ever more states and regions drawn into 
a common network, the functional necessity for a central switchboard 
to direct its flows grew steadily. The regular reproduction of multilateral 
transactions, in a world economic space segmented into independent 
political units, depended on the existence of at least one major clearing- 
house of universal scope.“ English industry and the English navy 
ensured that there would be os4 one. Amsterdam, isolated and side- 
lined by the Continental System, never recovered from the war-time 
blockade. With the submergence of Holland and the defeat of France, 
London had no possible rivals after 1815. 
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Growth of the City 


The resumption of gold payments in 1821 laid the basis for sterling to 
perform the role of a stable world currency, while the Huskisson reform 
of warehousing in the early 18208 freed London to become ever more 
the physical as well as financial pivot of international trade. In the first 
half of the 19th century, as the Industrial Revolution gathered pace in 
the North, the City witnessed a concurrent growth. But although 
the export dominance of British manufacturers helped to secure the 
commercial hegemony of the City—which would scarcely have been 
thinkable if the world’s leading industrial complex had been located 
elsewhere at this stage—the actual mechanisms of the latter did not 
depend directly on it. For the main weight of the City’s development 
continued to lie in its two principal pre-industrial activities: traffic in 
government securities, and discounting and insurance of foreign trade— 
regardless of its origin or destination. There was a disyeecture from the 
start between this set of interests and those of nascent domestic industry, 
but little or no immediate contradiction. The City did not raise venture 
capital for investment in provincial manufacturing. Its strictly banking 
functions were effectively divorced from the accumulation of industrial 
capital, whose firms typically remained small in size, and met their 
financial needs from internal savings or local banks. 


From mid-century onwards, the City moved increasingly into overseas 
investment, in a pattern that duplicated its domestic operations— 
portfolio holdings dominated by government bonds. By this stage, 
provincial joint-stock banking had evolved to a point where ıt could 
provide most of the investment funds for Victonan industry. Two 
economic sectors thus grew up side by side under the Pax Britannica, 
without intrinsic structural connexion other than a common imperial 
framework. At best, the City’s export of capital—some of it in reality 
re-export—helped finance foreign imports of British goods, mainly in 
the underdeveloped world, while its invisible earnings covered the trade 
deficit. The latter was the more important function, and threw into 
sharp relief the relations between industrial and commercial capital in 
Victorian England. For between 1820 and 1870, the heyday of the 
‘workshop of the world’, London’s commercial and financial revenues 
alone—setting aside any investment income earned overseas—grew at 
a steadily faster rate than the export of manufactures. City profits were 
30 per cent of the total value of exports in 1820: by 1880 the figure had 
risen to 50 per cent.“ 


The result of this two-track development of capital was a marked 
division within the propertied middle-class. As Rubinstein has shown, 
the bourgeoisie of London was commercial and financial in character, 
clustered round brewing, stock-jobbing, merchanting, warehousing, 
retailing and shipping, as opposed to the manufacturing and mining 
that dominated the North. It was probably more numerous than that 
of all provincial cities put together, and was certainly wealthier per 
capita. Generally Anglican and Conservative in outlook, except for its 
immigrant enclaves, it always furnished the great majonty of the largest 
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fortunes outside land—the Morrisons, Loders, Rothschilds and others.* 
By contrast, Northern industrialists were typically smaller figures. Mak- 
ing history and making money were by and large two different things: 
most of the concerns which helped to reshape British society yielded a 
good deal less profit for their entrepreneurs than others which tended 
to reproduce ıt. Manchester produced a mere handful of millionaires, 
less than Liverpool with its ship-owners, merchants and bankers. Even 
within the manufacturing sector itself, it was not the pioneering indus- 
tries—textiles, railways, chemicals—that generated the major dynasties, 
but those closer to pre-industrial activities: above all, food, drink and 
tobacco. Thus, just as there were good economic reasons for the political 
prominence of landowners in the Victorian age, so there were too for 
the social modesty of manufacturers, separated from the former by a 
substantial layer of mercantile wealth a station above them. It was not 
just that ‘England’s role as the clearing-house of the world preceded its 
emergence as workshop of the world’: much more arrestingly, ‘even 
during the mid-day of Victorian prosperity, it predominated over it.’ 
The contrast with America was marked already by this date. There, 
heavy industry—railroads, steel, later petroleum, auto—generated for- 
tunes incomparably larger than any agrarian wealth and overtopping 
those of the richest financiers as well. In absolute size, after the Civil 
War, the greatest US industrialists had left their British counterparts 
well behind; by the Gilded Age they dwarfed them. In Germany too, 
the summits of capital were uncompromisingly industrial, commanded 
by the Ruhr giants Krupp, Thyssen and Stinnes. It was the absence of 
figures like these which distinguished the Victorian economy. 


3. State 


From the Younger Pitt to the elder Gladstone the British State was a 
logical creature of this triangular constellation of land, trade and indus- 
try. The Georgian monarchy was not a mutant of European Absolutism, 
but a machinery of convenience issuing from the English revolution 
against it. The Hanoverian State born in 1714 was always oligarchic 
and corrupt, founded on faction and patronage. But it represented 
landowner and merchant interests with tranquil assurance and stability, 
presiding over an expanding agrarian economy and overseas empire for 
the better part of a century. It was not until its defeat at the hands of 
the American Revolution—thrown up by a capitalist order in advance 
of it—that public agitation for reform really gained impetus in Britain, 
in the 1780s. Such pressures—part bourgeois, part plebeian—were 
brought to an abrupt halt by the far greater challenge to England’s 
rulers represented by the French Revolution, and the political repression 
and patriotic mobilization that was their response to it. Yet the Napo- 
leonic Wars—the supreme test of the unreconstructed landlord regime— 
also witnessed the self-liquidation of the larger part of Old Corruption, 
and the rationalization of the aristocratic state at its own behest, under 
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military emergency. Patronage was reduced in the offices of government, 
and paternalism dismantled in the regulation of the economy, with the 
abolition of sinecures in the one and wage and guild controls in the 
other. The formal principles of public administration and political 
economy advanced together. They could do so, with such little fuss, 
because of the nature of the ancien régime itself. There was no major 
standing army, nor any absolutist bureaucracy. The machinery of govern- 
ment rested in the localities on unpaid justices of the peace, and at the 
centre on a minuscule cadre of permanent officials. In 1797, the state 
possessed some 16,000 civilian employees in all, the majonty of them 
collecting customs and excise. The Ministries themselves had tiny 
staffs—26 clerks at the Home Office, 24 at the Foreign Office, 12 at the 
Colonial Office: nearly half of the grand total of 1,500 central govern- 
ment officials was supplied by War, Ordnance and Navy.“ There was 
no huge parasitic outgrowth of office-holding to cut back, contrary to 
radical rhetoric at the time. The transition towards a modern departmen- 
tal structure and a more professional civil service could thus be initiated 
without commotion between 1780 and 1820, before the industrial 
bourgeoisie was a major force on the political scene. Similarly, it was 
the landowner Parliament that effectively deregulated wages during the 
Napoleonic Wars and a Tory Cabinet that liberalized foreign trade after 
them. The Com Laws represented the single outstanding derogation 
from the imperatives of laissez-faire in these years. But as a concession 
to sectional interest they were of less lasting importance than the return 
to gold and reform of the Bank of England, which were to entrench 
the priorities of the City permanently in the Treasury’s steerage of the 
state. 


The industrial bourgeoisie forced its entry into the political system with 
the Reform Bill of 1832, and middle-class radicalism achieved a number 
of significant goals in its wake. But no major structural change was 
needed in the state for the purposes of mill-owners or manufacturers. 
The basic design transmitted by laissez-faire landlords proved eminently 
adaptable and suitable to the needs of the first Industrial Revolution. 
The tensions between aristocratic and bourgeois politics within the 
post-Reform framework did not coincide with any conflict over the role 
of the state in the common capitalist economy. Just as each social group 
was programmatically committed to the liberalism of Smith and Ricardo, 
so cach was pragmatically willing to advocate doses of interventionism, 
as the occasion and interest arose, in a criss-crossing pattern. The 
Factory Acts were carried by Tory Radicals: the inspiration of the New 
Poor Law and Public Health Acts was Benthamite. Contradictions such 
as these were local responses to particular problems within a shared 
conception of state in society. 


That conception was indeed minimalist, by the international standards 
of the age. The stabilized Victoman State was exceptional in the austerity 
of its means, and the simplicity of its functions. In absolute figures, 
overall public expenditure registered nil growth between 1830 and 1850, 
actually falling in per capita terms. Thereafter ıt rose a mere 20 per cent 
per capita over the next forty years—at a time when public outlays 
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more than doubled in France, and trebled in Germany and the United 
States. By the last decade of the century, the Third Republic and Second 
Empire were collecting tax revenues at a rate nearly half as high again 
as Her Mayesty’s government.** The physical size of the administrative 
apparatus reflected these disparities. At mid-century, the Victorian civil 
service numbered just under 40,o00—a figure which had fallen to 31,000 
by 1861, or little more than the level of 1821. If local government is 
included, the absolute size of English officialdom did not much exceed 
60,000 when Palmerston died. The French bureaucracy of the same 
penod was four times as large—z50,000. By 1881 the British civil 
service, central and local, had risen to 80,000: by then its German 
counterpart numbered 450,000. The peculiar profile of the English 
state owed its origins to the interdiction of a royal Absolutism in the 
17th century. The creation of an extensive corps of office-holders, heavily 
but not exclusively recruited from the nobility, laid the foundations for 
the subsequent emergence of a permanent professional bureaucracy in 
the continental monarchies. The victory of decentralized gentry rule, 
through a landowner parliament and unpaid justices of the peace, 
blocked this path towards a modern state in England.® One of the 
reasons why an Absolutist consolidation failed had been the lack of any 
collective need for powerful defence forces on land in insular conditions. 
This strategic determinant, however, continued to operate long after- 
ward—preventing any militarization of the Hanoverian oligarchy, 
whose external power remained essentially naval. Thus neither major 
army nor bureaucracy was bequeathed by the pre-history of agrarian 
power in 19th-century Britain. Nor, on the other hand, did the industrial 
upheaval that now occurred sabstantially alter the traditional parameters 
of the state. Just because industrialization came as a spontaneous, 
molecular process, after a long prior build-up, there was no occasion 
for official intervention to promote or guide it from above: at most to 
buffer some of its side-effects. 


A Three-fold Absence 


The result of these cumulative circumstances can be seen most clearly 
in a three-fold absence that separated the Victorian State from its 
European counterparts. It played no role in the development of the 
basic grid of physical communication in the new age, the railway 
system—in every continental society a key infrastructural field for the 
state, in Britain privately financed. It ignored conscription as 2 means 
of mass mobilization for citizenship and war, unlike its principal rivals, 
relying on pauper recruiting for its garnsons. It deferred any public 
education long after universal elementary schooling had become estab- 
lished elsewhere. The last of these abstentions was in part the product 
of an initially favourable stock of popular literacy and skill, at the outset 
of the Industrial Revoluuon—one rapidly eroded, however, as a more 
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thorough education spread abroad; but more essentially a result of the 
confessional division which pitted Anglican and Dissenting brands of 
obscurantism against each other, to the detriment of any unitary lay 
school system. Only after 1870—more than half a century later than 
Prussia—was there any general provision at all for elementary education 
in England; and even this did not become compulsory until another 
decade had passed, when the United Kingdom lay behind every West 
European country in the proportion of its children in school save Spain, 
Italy and Portugal. State secondary education had to wait till 1902. 


Exonerated from economic, military and cultural tasks that fell to its 
contemporaries and helped to mould them, the British state devoted 
itself to the most limited range of traditional duties. Within the budget 
first place was occupied by interest and redemption payments on the 
national debt, which accounted for 40 per cent of total outgoings in 
the half-century between 1837 and 1889. Military expenditure came 
next, absorbing some 36 per cent of public spending. All the civil 
functions of government combined received no more than 25 per cent— 
a residue within which law and justice remained the major items.*! The 
key functions of the state reflected this allocation of resources: they 
were largely imperial. A standing army a little over a third of the size 
of the French, or later German, was preponderantly assigned to colonial 
occupation duties: three-quarters of British infantry were stationed 
overseas. The Admiralty spent as much as the War Office, on a navy 
that always had double the tonnage of any continental power. But 
although these were the principal coercing and spending Ministries, 
they were not the controlling centre of the state structure as a whole. 


That role was played in England, uniquely, by the Treasury. Here 
alone bureaucratic supremacy was identified with, and realized through, 
financial stringency. From the epoch of Gladstone onwards the doctrine 
of “Treasury control’ made the Exchequer the real nerve-centre of the 
state, the dominant department of government enforcing its discipline 
on all others. But this dominance was not that of a specialized elite; 
and its spirit was anything but cameralist. Traditionally, the higher 
reaches of the civil service had been recruited informally from branches 
of the landed connexion, with no specific training for their posts, 
within a loose patronage framework. The Northcote—Trevelyan reforms 
proposed at mid-century, but implemented only in the 18708, groomed 
rather than displaced this gentlemanly intake. Characteristically inspired 
by the exigencies of colonial rule in India, they were not intended to 
democratize the civil service at home so much as to safeguard gentry 
grip on it, by assuring upper-class privilege more modern credentials.# 
What these amounted to was a supenor general culture of literary 
inspiration, principally drawn from the classics, rather than any particu- 
lar professional skills in public administration, let alone economic or 
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civil engineering expertise. The purest expression of the state cadre so 
formed became the archetypal Treasury official. 


4. Parties, Intellectuals 


The political system girding this social and state order was an insti- 
tutional descendant of late-Stuart arrangements. Until the last decades 
before the Civil War, election to Parliament had normally been an 
uncontested affair, a single candidate emerging from self-selection 
among leading county families. With the religious and constitutional 
conflicts of the mid-17th century, the gentry divided into ideologically 
and politically opposing wings. After the upheavals of Commonwealth 
and Restoration, something like the same fault-lines reappeared—now 
taking more self-conscious factional form, as two relatively continuous 
‘parties’ contending for office. The Tories rallied more backward coun- 
try squires and conservative noblemen in the cause of the Anglican 
Church and an anointed monarch, the Whigs a grandee layer with 
connexions to the City, and gentry more inclined to tolerance of Dissent 
and suspicion of royal power. The long Whig dominance petered out 
in the final decades of the 18th century when urban and popular unrest 
at home coincided with the threat of the French Revolution abroad, 
propelling the great bulk of the landed class over to the party of militant 
reaction as natural organizer of the struggle to defeat Robespierre and 
Napoleon. 


It was thus a Tory regime that presided over the Industrial Revolution 
breaking through at home during the Napoleonic Wars, and then 
confronted the insurgent forces of protest and change unleashed by it 
after Waterloo. After over fifteen years of pressure and agitation from 
below, a Whig administration was finally formed willing to introduce 
an electoral reform. In 1832 the new manufacturing bourgeoisie secured 
its entry into the political system. But not merely was the working 
class it had tactically utilized against the old order excluded from the 
settlement. So was at least half the middle-class itself, in a franchise 
which was only increased by perhaps 300,000 over a previous half 
million, and was carefully skewed towards county and small borough 
seats. The decisive feature of the Reform Act was its limitation 
of potential urban representation below the threshold at which an 
autonomous bourgeois party, with a popular following, could enter the 
parliamentary arena on its own terms. In its origins, the simple plurality 
rule for electing MPs was a natural procedure in a one-class political 
system with two parties. But once a second class was admitted, if it 
could not muster enough strength to win at least half the total electorate, 
it was effectively forced to throw in its lot with one of the prevailing 
landowner interests. A handful of Radicals held out against this logic, 
but the bulk of middle-class reformers were rapidly absorbed by the 
Whig Party. The founding moment of independent bourgeois represen- 
tation was missed. 


The consequence was 2 fundamentally unaltered aristocratic ascendancy 
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in English politics. Between 1818 and 1900 there was no increase at 
all in the number of commoners in British Cabinets. When the 
manufacturing interest did mobilize against agrarian protection, the 
Anti-Corn Law League was an extra-parliamentary organization without 
any direct purchase in the political system. Repeal of the Corn Laws, 
when it came in 1845, was prompted more by the Irish Famine than by 
the agitation of the League, and was implemented by a Tory government 
concerned to prevent the isolation of the landed class, in its own 
interests, and persuaded that the spread of High Farming would absorb 
its effects on average rents in any case. Peel’s decision split his party, 
returning the Whigs to power for twenty years. His free-trade policies 
notwithstanding, manufacturing capital had always felt a greater affinity 
for the rival party, and settled down easily with the Whig regimes of 
the 18508 and 1860s, under the unmolested leadership of Russell and 
Palmerston—the time when Marx first observed Victorian politics. 
Industrialists did not leave the seats of power to landowners out of 
some historical inadvertence, while effectually imposing their will on 
them. They remained junior partners in the natural order of things, 
without compelling economic motives or collective social resources to 
transform it. 


The Party Balance 


On the other hand, their presence at the Whig side was not an indifferent 
matter for the balance of the party system. If landowner politics 
continued to be divided between two traditional contestants, the one 
that could attract manufacturing and commercial capital was likely to 
win the upper hand. Not only would the specific weight of urban capital 
within economy and society inevitably tend to grow as industrialization 
proceeded; but also much of the new middle-class would be better 
placed, by reason of both region and religion, to enlist a working-class 
electorate behind it once the suffrage was extended further. This was, 
indeed, what started to happen once a more modern Liberalism emerged 
from the Whig chrysalis. Northern industry and non-conformity proved 
critical in winning the bulk of the workers enfranchised by the Second 
Reform Bill of 1867 for Gladstone. By the turn of the seventies it looked 
as 1f the Conservatives, lacking this bourgeois admixture, might be 
condemned to semi-permanent minority status within parliament. 


In fact, the last quarter of the 19th century reversed the position of the 
two parties. Although there were dramatic economic and social changes 
in England in this period, these were not—significantly—what triggered 
the transformation of the political balance. That was Home Rule. Just 
as Tory hegemony had disintegrated with Catholic Emancipation in 
1830, and Whig dominance was the outcome of the Famine of 1845, so 
Ireland once again became the arbiter of British party fortunes once 
Gladstone was converted to autonomy for Dublin in 1885. By then 
Disraeli had already demonstrated that Conservatism could gain a 
middle-class and popular following by adopting the kind of overseas 
grand-standing that had been Palmerston’s speciality. But the dividends 
of such chauvinism could pass: it took the colonial question within the 
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United Kingdom itself to convert them into a permanent premium. 
Once Ireland commanded the parliamentary stage, with the rise of local 
nationalism, the prospect of the Liberal Party consolidating a national 
dominance, and the industrial bourgeoisie entering into eventual inherit- 
ance of it, disappeared. The logic of landlord politics and an imperial 
state broke Liberalism apart, as Whigs and Chamberlainite Radicals for 
their different reasons—landowner solidarity and colonial ideology— 
bolted to the Conservative Party. The ensuing dependence of Gladstone 
on the continuing loyalty of a too largely working-class electorate made 
Liberalism even more suspect to the Anglican sectors of the middle- 
class in the South. The result was the long Unionist ascendancy of 
Salisbury and Balfour that consummated the century. 


This political finale reflected social shifts within the propertied classes as 
a whole. The late Victorian epoch saw the emergence of an increasingly 
integrated plutocracy of landed magnates, financiers and brewers. 
Beneath it spread a prosperous villa Toryism of the suburbs and Home 
Counties, centred on London. Here an earlier commercial bourgeoisie 
was joined by an enlarged professional middle-class, which played a 
critical mediating role in the cultural bonding of the dominant bloc. 
This was the stratum that furnished the bulk of the country’s intellec- 
tuals. From mid-century onwards, the public schools had provided a 
common education—not to speak of intensive inter-socialization—for 
sons of the gentry and upper bourgeoisie alike. The values of this 
education were markedly anti-industrial from the outset: a training 
for rule, not for trade. Subsequent university reforms at Oxford and 
Cambridge reinforced these, generating an academic ethos in which the 
disinterest of the scholar mingled and blurred with that of the aristocrat, 
and ideals of service subliminally associated the profession of rule with 
the rule of the professions. The Civil Service reform nurtured by 
Jowett was an expressive product of this milieu, organically linking an 
administrative elite of English intellectuals to the state. In their wider 
role within civil society, the majority of these intellectuals now articu- 
lated the ideology incomparably depicted by Martin Wiener in his study 
English Culture and the Decline of the Industrial Spirit. A certain disdain 
for commerce had been a normal literary, as gentlemanly, stance in the 
18th century. A fierce hostility to the Industnal Revolution was typical 
of the early Romantics. But these traditions always had their ambiguit- 
ies—was their target corruption or trade? industry or capitalisme— 
which could give them a sharply radical edge. They also possessed their 
counterpoints—Defoe or Bentham—which might be no less robust and 
influential. What was new in the late 19th century was the secretion of 
a deeply conformist and conservative cult of countryside and club, 
tradition and constitution, as a predominant outlook among the intelli- 
gentsia, repudiating bourgeois origins and miming seigneurial postures 
in a synthetic gentility and ruralism extending far into the zoth century. 
‘In no country,’ commented Arnold mordantly, ‘do the professions so 
naturally and generally share the cast of ideas of the aristocracy as in 
England.’ If the patterns of office reflected the distribution of wealth, 
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the bias of culture followed the lines of power in the long Victonan 


evening. 
5. From Sedan to Berlin 


Meanwhile a world economic depression had set in after 1873, and an 
acute agricultural slump after 1882, putting the first sharp strains on 
the British capitalist order. The effect of the recession was to disclose 
the limits of the Victorian compromise within which the advances of 
industry were encased. For it was now that English manufacturing 
started to lose ground against tts major overseas competitors, the United 
States and Germany—two powers whose simultaneous rise, announced 
by Northern victory in the Civil War and Prussian triumph over 
France, was the decisive international fact of the time. Each possessed 
substantially larger populations—hence internal markets—than the UK, 
and newer stocks of fixed capital. As rates of accumulation in the 
Midlands fell below those of the Ruhr or Pennsylvania, and technical 
initiative passed to North American or German combines, British 
exports came under increasing pressure in the richer Atlantic markets. 
Productivity growth in the UK stagnated in the two decades to 1890, 
and declined thereafter.*- There was neither spontaneous industrial 
concentration, nor concerted state counteraction in response. Trusts 
and tariffs alike remained absent from the English scene, where small 
and medium business continued on the whole to operate on traditional 
lines. The country with the most concentrated agrarian capital in the 
world preserved one of the most fragmented manufacturing capitals. 
Steel, chemical and electrical industries failed to match US or German 
sizes of plant or levels of output. Instead of organizational or technologi- 
cal renovation, British industry drew on the assets of empire, settling 
into an easy reliance on customary and (in the case of India) captive 
markets. This turn in the pattern of trade was accompanied by a surge 
of overseas investments. After 1870, capital exports regularly surpassed 
capital formation at home; by the last years before the First World War, 
their volume was twice as large. The value of UK holdings abroad in 
1913—n0 less than 43 per cent of the world totat—was probably greater 
than that of US corporations in 1973.5” This enormous outflow generated 
rentier revenues that for a brief Edwardian spell even exceeded the 
City’s commercial and financial earnings. Yet the latter were the real 
prize of the fia-de-st#c/e economy. The dominance of London within the 
networks of international exchange binding the world market together 
increased as Britian’s national performance within it slipped. 


The prosperity of the City, in 1ts turn, cushioned the crisis of aristocratic 
incomes when the agrarian depression struck in the 18808, as an 
increasing interpenetration of persons and fortunes for the first time 
occurred at the highest levels of wealth. Protection of British agriculture 
was not restored, cereal cultivation contracted, and this time lesser 
landowners were hard hit. But the maintenance of cheap grain imports, 
while it helped to keep the wage costs of manufacturing down, was 
mainly determined by the electoral necessities of low food prices for 
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the masses. There was also the general advisability of preserving the 
good name of British economic liberalism at a time when the balance of 
payments depended ever more on London’s ability to capture transaction 
profits on international trade. This was not so much a significant victory 
for industry, which had to pay its own price for the openness of the 
economy, as a sign of the suzerain influence of commerce and finance. 
At a time when every other major capitalist state was protecting farms 
or promoting factories in the interests of national power—the age of 
Méline and Crispi, the Solidarity bloc, the McKinley tariffi—the British 
state remained true to form. The priorities of the Salisbury—Balfour 
regime lay elsewhere. Non-interventionist per excellence in agriculture 
and manufacturing at home, it reserved its energies for interventions 
abroad—moving actively enough to seize its share in the division of 
Africa, and to pacify rural unrest in Ireland. The plane of international 
competition on which it took its stand was colonial not industrial. 


By the first decade of the zoth century, the deterioration of British 
performance in world manufacturing markets had become all too clear. 
The result was a belated revolt of the newer sectors of Midlands industry 
based on the metal trades against the official laissez-faire consensus. 
A mounting campaign for import duties ensued. When Chamberlain 
captured the Conservative Party for Tariff Reform in 1905, the political 
hour of heavy industry seemed finally about to strike. But precisely at 
this point Conservative ascendancy crumbled. Both above and below, 
there proved to be an insufficient base for the politics of protection. 
Crucially, the industrial bourgeoisie itself split on the issue. The three 
principal export branches were still relatively sheltered from the full 
blast of foreign competition. Textiles (accounting for half of total 
exports as late as 1914) had the tightly controlled Indian market; coal 
was not yet challenged in third markets by a German and American 
output absorbed by domestic demand; shipbuilding, an industry relying 
on a montage of specialized skills rather than standardized mass pro- 
duction, was directly linked to the blue-water requirements of Admiralty 
strategy. These older complexes stretching out along the Tyne and 
Clyde, Mersey and Lagan, formed a Northern industrial pole distinct 
from the Midlands engineering more oriented to the home market, and 
remained loyal to Free Trade. So too naturally, and even more resolutely, 
did the City. National protectionism was anathema to its interest in 
global intermediation. But it was the popular defection from Unionism 
that was most decisive of all, in giving back to the Liberal Party its 
last spell of power. For Tariff Reform in England was not just a 
straightforward protectionism designed to shield British manufactures 
from foreign competition. It also involved Imperial Preference, or the 
promotion of agricultural imports from the colonies. That was its 
Achilles heel as a political programme. In Germany or America, modern 
heavy industry could impose high tariffs not only because it had greater 
weight in the economy as a whole, but also because protection could 
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either be extended directly to rural producers as well, or combined with 
a competitive export agriculture—the Bloc of Iron and Rye, or Gilded 
Age Republicanism. Chamberlain’s scheme, by contrast, had appeal only 
for high-cost colonial famers. There was no rural electorate at home 
that could compensate for the urban unpopularity of increased food 
prices. The cause of industry was thus compromised by the connexions 
of empire in a way that occurred nowhere else. 


The New Shape of British Capital 


Instead of a redressment of the position of British manufacturing, the 
end of the Belle Epoque consequently witnessed the apogée of rentier 
returns on overseas investment, and commercial profits on all-purpose 
world trade. The City, without abandoning its Conservative attach- 
ments, prospered under the Liberal restoration as never before. Its 
banking regime largely ignored the problems of domestic industry, 
where lead sectors of the future—motor cars or electrical engineering— 
were stunted for lack of major issue-capital or stable credits. Just as the 
political sway of landowners in the 19th century was a European pattern, 
but took on a quite distinct conformation in Britain, so the economic 
dominance of banks was a general rule in the West in the early 
20th century—yet ıt too assumed a quite special meaning in England. 
Paradoxically, the capital of world finance never witnessed the world 
of finance capital, in the Marxist sense of the term. Hilferding himself 
noted, ın his classical work on the subject, how far London departed 
from the German or Austnan, French or American phenomenon of a 
fusion of financial and industrial capital, under the control of powerful 
investment banks.*? Characteristically the Asquithian State that presided 
over the very different florescence of City interests, and their predomi- 
nance within the British economy at large, bestirred itself to confront 
foreign rivals with real energy only in an accelerated Dreadnought 
programme to preserve English naval supremacy. 


The First World War, when it came, unmasked the real correlations of 
imperialist power that had emerged by the turn of the century. The 
Great War was won by the Entente only because Britain ultimately 
secured the alliance of the stronger of the two mvals to its global 
hegemony against the weaker—American entry from the West finally 
trumping German victories in the East. The casting of this die was 
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virtually inescapable for England’s rulers. The strategic exigency of 
shielding a mantime empire from America’s potential sea-power, the 
economic linkage of long-standing investments in the US, the cultural 
ties of a common language and elite descent, the paramount advance 
of transatlantic industry, all pointed in the same direction. But the price 
of the long-term option was high, and payment started soon. The war 
forced a certain state-led modernization of economic sectors essential 
to the military effort—electricity, chemicals, machine-tools. But the 
value of British overseas holdings contracted sharply, principally to pay 
off debts to US suppliers, while American (as also German) industry 
grew far faster. Peace thus brought balance of payments difficulties for 
the first time, and left the competitive weaknesses of British industr 
more exposed, without restoring earlier conditions of unham 
world trade. Yet now, as after the Napoleonic Wars but in far more 
unfavourable circumstances, London reinstated gold as the standard of 
exchange, overvaluing sterling against the dollar to the detriment of 
the bulk of UK manufacturers. The vice in which the economic policies 
of the state were held by the pressures of the City and the Bank thus 
actually tightened during the twenties. 


It took the devastating blow of the World Depression to relax this 
traditional grip. The advent of the Slump finally forced Britain off the 
gold standard, and out of unrestricted free trade. By 1932 Chamberlain’s 
programme was in posthumous operation, with high industrial tariffs 
and imperial preference for primary commodity imports. The gradual 
economic recovery that followed only showed how limited its effects 
would ever have been, in the absence of a much more thoroughgoing 
reconstruction of state and industrial society in Britain. Behind the 
barniers of protection, and with some intermittent encouragement from 
the Treasury, a wave of amalgamations brought the scale of a number 
of key manufacturing firms for the first ume up to more advanced 
international standards, creating most of the modern corporations of 
today. But these benefited neither from any important reorientation 
of banking capital towards domestic industry—the City essentially 
redirecting its flows to finance Dominion deficits in the Sterling area 
rather than into the United Kingdom itself—nor from any great techno- 
logical or organizational leap forward. The West Midlands and South- 
East saw the emergence of a new consumer-durable complex. Auto and 
electrical goods became mass production industries for the first time. 
But both remained internationally uncompetitive, lagging far behind 
their US counterparts, and still constituted only a modest share of total 
output—less than the declining forces of textiles and ship-building. The 
motor of the relative upswing after 1934 was rather a housing boom 
that called for little competitive drive, the building trades remaining 
fragmented and tradition-bound. Even where the giant firm did emerge 
in Bnittsh industry, it typically lacked the efficient mult-divisional 
structure of the American corporation—remaining organizationally a 
generation or more behind it.6! The core heavy industries of the 
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economy failed abysmally to overhaul their capital stock or to maintain 
their export markets. By 1939 British coal, whose productivity had been 
steadily falling even during its halcyon years before the First World 
War, was less efficient than Polish or Dutch—let alone German—and 
had lost a third of its share of world exports. British blast furnaces had 
not even attained the average output levels of US pig iron prior to the 
Great War. British shipyards had fallen to about half their part of world 
tonnage after the Armistice. 


Decline as a World Power 


Politically the inter-war period was one of renewed Conservative domi- 
nance, at its height more complete than ever before. But there was no 
return to traditional strategic priorities. The Versailles settlement had 
enlarged the territory of the British Empire in Asia and Africa, and 
endowed the UK with unprecedented rights of veto and intervention in 
continental Europe. Yet these imperial gains soon proved illusory. The 
Great War, itself largely a consequence of the international disequili- 
brium created by Britain’s relative loss of power, had in turn weakened 
the real foundations of English capitalism yet further. The economic 
sinews for martial claims on the old scale had disappeared. The Washing- 
ton Conference brought this brutally home. Under US displeasure 
England was forced to abandon its alliance with Japan in Asia, without 
any counterpart, and to accept naval ratios that formally codified its 
reduction to parity with America. The Far East was the most distant 
of imperial theatres. But in Europe itself, a second round of German 
expansionism met only emollience and retreat—inspired partly by class 
solidarity with the new order in Berlin, and partly by Treasury fears 
for the financial consequences of rearmament, but above all prompted 
by the collective apprehension of the authorities in London at the 
prospect of what another global conflict would bring for the Empire. 
While New Deal and Nazism were transforming the economic role of 
the state with public works programmes and deficitary budgets, the 
Baldwin—Chamberlain regime was distinguished mainly by the highest 
levels of social insurance in the West: crabbed welfare, amidst mass 
unemployment, rather than directed growth. Only in the final count- 
down to hostilities did the British State muster the will to start to 
reorganize the aircraft industry—its sole interventionist initiative of 
significance in twenty years. 


The Second World War, so long foreseeable, repeated the experience 
of the First at a lower loop down the same spiral. England escaped 
defeat in 1940-41 thanks, once again, to its compact with the United 
States. But the military struggle with Germany revealed, now far more 
starkly than ever before, the calamitous state of much of the equipment 
and organization of Bntish industry. Total manufacturing output actu- 
ally rose less than five per cent during the war—while the rate of 
German increase was at least six-fold higher: a differential that widened 
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to ten-fold in the engineering industries. Even in the enormously 
expanded aircraft industry, on which Britain’s defence above all 
depended, peak productivity was a fifth below that of Germany, and 
less than half that of the United States. It was, indeed, American 
patronage alone that allowed the reconversion of the British economy 
for an effective war effort at all In 1940-41 shipments of US machine- 
tools to the UK ran at half the volume of native production; two years 
later imports of American radio equipment were reckoned to equal 
four-fifths of local output, in a vital industry where pre-war British 
productivity had been less than a quarter of its transatlantic counter- 
part.© But US technology and ważéris! came at a crippling price. Washing- 
ton fine-tuned its aid with more or less cold calculation to shore Britain 
up as a forward barrier against German domination of Europe, yet 
whittle it down as an economic and territorial competitor in the world 
at large. As London’s financial reserves were expended and its overseas 
assets liquidated, and it was forced to pledge an end to imperial 
preference, economic autonomy drained away and present alliance 
became future subordination. Russian entry into the war, which eventu- 
ally overthrew the Third Reich, could not alter the basic terms of the 
relationship henceforward set between the Anglo-Saxon powers. The 
compact was one between capitalisms: the emergence of a formidable 
anti-capitalist power would only reinforce it. 


Politically, however, the decisive fact for British society was nevertheless 
the simple survivor—if not victor— status of the United Kingdom 
itself, as Soviet troops entered Berlin in 1945. For peace brought with 
it a record that was truly unique in the ranks of all the major capitalist 
powers. Among them, Britain alone had now never experienced a 
modern ‘second revolution’, abruptly or radically remoulding the state 
inherited from the first. For between the initial bourgeois revolution 
that breached the old order and the final completion of bourgeois 
democracy as the contemporary form of the capitalist state, there 
typically lay violent intervening convulsions that extended the work of 
the original upheaval and transformed the political framework of the 
nation. In that sense, the notion of ‘bourgeois revolution’ can neither 
be confined to a single primordial episode, nor made coeval with a 
continuous evolutionary process. Rather the historical genesis of the 
modern bourgeois state has normally taken the pattern of a series of 
successive ruptures with the existing settlement, concentrated in their 
rhythm and coercive in their impact, remedying the omissions or 
reversing the defeats of their predecessors. 


The English revolution was no exception. The Great Rebellion, can- 
celled by the Restoration, was followed within a generation by the 
Glorious Revolution. The singularity of the British case lay simply in 
the rapidity and finality of the sequel, a century before the advent of 
industrial capitalism itself. After 1688 the state was never again formally 
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altered nor was a new Constitution ever proclaimed. Rather piecemeal 
reforms of suffrage or administration, in homeopathic doses, slowly 
modified the structures of traditional power and privilege, without ever 
radically redrawing them at a stroke. The experience of every other 
major capitalist state was very different. Two centuries after the Revolt 
of the Netherlands, an ossified magistrate oligarchy was evicted by the 
Batavian Republic. The French Revolution was followed by the Parisian 
risings of 1830 and 1848, putting an'end to the Restoration and the 
July Monarchy, and by the military defeat and popular insurrection of 
1870-71 which ushered in the Third Republic. The American War of 
Independence found its completion in the far bloodier Civil War a 
century later. The Bismarckian monarchy disintegrated in the November 
Revolution. Then, in the vortex of the Second World War, not only 
Germany but Japan and Italy, France and Holland, all saw their states 
smashed by foreign invasion and occupation. Allied victory brought 
agrarian reform to Japan, partition to Germany, the republic to Italy, 
universal suffrage to France. The final clearance of the social and 
institutional landscape that had prevailed down to the First World 
War—the whole scenery surveyed by Mayer—was only accomplished 
in the Second. The general significance of these ‘revolutions after the 
revolution’ was everywhere the same. They were essentially phases in 
the modernization of the state, which thereby permitted a reinvigoration 
of the economy. The most conservative or regressive social elements 
of the ruling order—Dutch regents, Southern slave-owners, French 
legitimists, Japanese landlords, Prussian junkers, Italian latifundists— 
were eliminated, amidst a drastic recomposition of the dominant bloc. 
Something like a fresh historical start occurred, at the summit of society. 
Bntain alone was exempt from this process, throughout the whole 
epoch of industrialization which it pioneered. In a Paretian vocabulary, 
it was bound in the long-run to suffer from its poor circulation of elites. 
In the post-war epoch, the still aristocratic tone and origins of its 
hegemonic stratum were an anachronism in a world in which its German 
or Japanese equivalents, once a good deal more feudal or patriarchal 
than England’s rulers, had become pure business classes, bourgeoisies 
without vacillation or varnish. States whose pedigrees went no further 
back than the Declaration of Casablanca were to have a decided advan- 
tage over one that traced its ancestry to the Bill of Rights. No ‘gale of 
creative destruction’ had blown through the creaking political timbers 
of the United Kingdom for nearly three centuries when the victorious 
powers met at Potsdam. 


6. Workers 


Just at this moment, as Germany was being divided, the election of a 
majority Labour Government brought a new entrant onto the scene. 
The principal party of the British working-class now for the first time 
took undivided charge of the affairs of the state. Labour’s platform 
appeared to hold out the prospect of a deliberate and wide-ranging 
transformation of British capitalism. The advent of the Attlee administra- 
tion was the culmination of a long prior history, the particular experience 
of the workers’ movement in Britain since the Industrial Revolution. 
What was the character of that movement by the mid zoth century, as 
a candidate for altering the direction of the country? 
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The early English proletariat of the first half of the 19th century was 
socially still composed in the main of hand-workers and artisans, in 
industries where the machine-driven factory was the most advanced 
rather than the most typical unit. Economically it was subjected to the 
harshest tyrannies of the first industrial capitalism—dispossessed of its 
skills and deprived of its traditional ways of life, packed into urban 
slums, pitched into violent depressions and cyclical unemployment. 
Politically it was excluded from representation, without vote or legal 
purchase on the state. Culturally it pre-existed modern socialist ideology, 
which its struggles helped to bring into being. Successive popular 
revolts, each different in form and broader than the last, broke unavailin- 
gly against the ruling order: from Jacobin conspiracy to Luddite anger, 
from Owenite cooperation to Chartist insurgency, when working- 
class radicalism finally—all too briefly—joined together rejection of 
constitution and of capital in a movement explosively close to a political 
socialism. Armed repression and patriotic mystification, civic tradition 
and material concession, combined in varying admixtures at different 
moments, wore down these challenges in the end. The English 1848 
closed a history. This first working-class, not only in Bntain but in the 
world, left a great memory but little organizational legacy behind it. 


It was the second half of the 19th century that saw the emergence of a 
labour movement, as distinct from a proletarian identity, with some 
institutional stability and continuity. By now the weight of factory 
labour was more central in the class a whole, even if still far from 
preponderant. A stratum of skilled workers had emerged enjoying 
enough material and social privileges to separate their outlook from the 
mass of the labouring population. Average wages rose above the level 
of previous decades, as capital accumulation acquired broader bases 
in the mid-Victorian boom. These socio-economic changes in the 
composition and condition of the working-class were accompanied by 
its limited admittance to the political system, when the suffrage was 
extended first in 1867 and then 1884 to its more prosperous sections. 
The formation of a relatively self-enclosed prolertarian culture followed. 
By the turn of the century much of the basic cast of the modern British 


labour movement was set. 


Two features, above all, characterized ıt. On the one hand, it achieved 
a degree of industrial organization ahead of its counterparts elsewhere. 
This never embraced the majority of unskilled or casual labourers. 
British trade-unions were originally craft associations of skilled workers; 
and even after the emergence of industrial and general unions, these 
long remained the centre of gravity of the movement. Workplace 
organization was strong, in an economy whose typical enterprise units 
were still small, and bargaining decentralized. The labour process 
became a terrain of class contention and customary entrenchment at a 
technological stage prior to the coming of the mass production industries 


of the second industria! revolution. At the point of production, capital 
lost unfettered control over the disposal of plant and workforce before 
it had reached the age of electricity and petroleum, across much of 
British manufacturing. By 1914, after the upsurge of a new syndicalist 
militancy, nearly a quarter of the work-force was unionized—about 
double the proportion in Germany or the USA, and four times that in 
France; in a country where the working-class, in the absence of peasants 
or farmers, was itself a much larger proportion of the total population.© 
This was a qualitative difference in economic strength, making British 
trade-unionism one of a kind ın the final years before the First World 
War. 


On the other hand, the political projection of labour was exceptionally 
weak. By the end of the 18708, Britain had the most restricted franchise 
of all the major capitalist powers: no more than 60 per cent of adult 
males possessed the suffrage as against universal masculine entitlement 
in Germany or France, and in the USA (soon restricted again to whites). 
Even after the Third Reform Act in 1884, less than half the working- 
class—excluding women—could vote. This gradual and only partial 
inclusion into the constitutional order was a resultant of both pressure 
from below and calculation from above. Its effect was to filter the most 
advantaged and respectable layers of the working population from the 
rest of the poor and exploited. The combination of higher wages 
associated with imperial power, and civic freedoms identified with a 
national heritage prior to landlord or capitalist rule, had already quiet- 
ened impulses of popular rebellion by the time of the Great Exhibition. 
The subsequent integration of the upper levels of the working-class 
into an electoral system in which a pair of traditional parties vied under 
first-past-the-post rules thus simply allowed the more bourgeois of the 
two to acquire a proletarian ballast. Politically, British labour as an 
organized force was 2 captive client of the Liberal Party down to the 
end of the century, even if a sizeable section of the working-class 
electorate persistently voted Conservative. This peaceable submission 
to the parties of the ruling bloc was equally singular for the age, as 
Marx and Engels frequently and sharply pointed out. ‘No real labour 
movement in the Continental sense of the word exists here’, Engels 
noted in 1879. Fifteen years later, his verdict was much the same: 
‘These English workers with their sense of imaginary national superior- 
ity, with their essentially bourgeois ideas and viewpoints, with their 
“practical” narrow-mindedness, with their leaders steeped in parliamen- 
tary corruption, can really drive one to despair.” Even if, he thought, 
things were by now moving forward somewhat, it was still the case 
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that ‘the “practical” English will be the last to arrive’. By then 
Germany and France, Italy and Sweden, Belgium and Austria all had 
independent socialist parties with a mass following. Even in the United 
States, where industrial struggles were far more numerous and volcanic 
than in Britain in the late 19th century, but working-class political 
action was very limited, New York nearly elected a socialist mayor at 
a time when London was a fief of triumphalist Toryism.© 


Labour and Liberalism 


It was a shift in the dispositions of the dominant bloc above more 
than any autonomous movement below that eventually disrupted the 
attachment of British labour to the established order. Following the 
Liberal split over Ireland and general drift of commercial and financial 
capital to the Conservatives, Salisbury rallied the bulk of the possessing 
classes on a platform of confident reaction. It was the industrial reper- 
cussions of this political change which eventually led to an independent 
labour politics. After a decade of Conservative consolidation, employers 
launched a broad attack on the unions’ strength in the 18908, culminating 
in the defeat of the engineers’ strike of 1897 and the government- 
inspired Taff Vale decision of 1901 rescinding union legal rights. Denied 
parliamentary alternation by the Liberal eclipse, and threatened with 
industrial constraint by Tory belligerence, the TUC finally moved to set 
up a Labour Representation Committee of its own—though still as a 
modest out-rider of Liberalism, negotiating for a few seats with it. 
There was to be no mention of socialism. In 1906 a handful of working- 
class MPs were elected amidst a Liberal landslide: ‘The new Labour 
Party had arrived on the political scene not as the grave-digger of 
Liberalism, but as an integral part of a great Liberal revival.’ 


The New Liberalism, rendered more responsive than the old to mass 
poverty and insecurity by its years in the wilderness, advocated state 
intervention to contain social unrest. The Asquith governments, while 
refusing any departure from free trade to contend with economic 
competition from abroad, inaugurated a bureaucratic insurance scheme 
and modest welfare measures to stabilize the labour force at home. The 
Labour Party was inducted into national politics under this dual aegis. 
It accepted the Liberal reforms uncritically, including their clipping of 
popular autonomies, and did not even demand extension of a suffrage 
that still excluded a large majority of the population. By 1914, after 
eight years of docile acquiescence in the politics of Asquith, Churchill 
and Lloyd George, the Party had only just come round to the idea of 
electoral independence from the Liberal machine—while most of the 
unions still hankered for its patronage. Yet the same years had seen the 
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most turbulent upsurge of industrial militancy in national history. The 
British working-class down to the First World War thus remained, in 
a sense, the mirror opposite of the German. In the Second Reich, the 
general weakness of union organization in heavy industry, toughly 
policed by more intransigent employers, was compensated by the mass- 
ive strength of the SPD in the electorate:” by 1903, the largest single 
party in the country. In Edwardian England, a tiny Labour Party 
without even a nominal socialist commitment coexisted with a union 
movement firmly embedded in the structures of a more decentralized 
production. The political subordination of British labour stood out in 
any comparative perspective. In the United States itself, there was a 
mass Socialist Party with 120,000 members and a million voters. 


The First World War transformed this situation. Once again, however, 
the fundamental change that it produced in the prospects of labour 
occurred without its volition, in the sphere of bourgeois politics above 
it. During the war the unions were coopted without difficulty into the 
military effort, their numbers growing as employment expanded in the 
arms industries. The Labour Party never deviated from social patriotism, 
eventually joining the Conservatives themselves in the Lloyd George 
Coalition. But the War destroyed the Liberal Party, in a second split 
which removed ıt permanently from the scene as a major force in British 
politics. The consequence of its sudden demise was that post-War 
Labounsm inherited the space left by Liberalism, without ever having 
to engage in a direct contest with it. This circumstance was in the long- 
run to be much more crucial for the character and course of Labourism 
than the immediate conjuncture in which the Party acquired a new 
constitution and programme in 1918. By then shop-steward resistance 
to war-time wage controls and labour ‘dilution’ had broadened into a 
more widespread radicalization, as official militarism fell into discredit. 
Against a background of increasing industrial turmoil, the Labour Party 
now formally committed itself to the goals of Clause Four and emerged 
as the main challenger to the post-war Coalition regime. At the same 
time, however, its new constitution formally ratified the absolute domi- 
nance of the unions inside the party with a voting structure unlike that 
of any European social-democracy, which effectively neutralized the 
admission of individual members. The organizational nexus tying the 
trade-union and parliamentary institutions of labourism together did 
not mean any practical unification of industrial and political struggles. 
Quite the reverse: they were rigidly separated in the ideology of the 
movement, each wing defining its arena of activity as off-limits to the 
other—in the familiar duo of economism and electoralism that came to 
define Labourism. 


A Dialectic of Desynchronization 
The result was a dialectic of desynchronization in popular experience 


itself in the inter-war period. The great industrial upsurge after the 
Armistice, which had seemed at moments to threaten the very basis of 
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the social order, was rolled back by 1922. In the aftermath of its defeat, 
a first minority Labour Government was elected in 1924—only to be 
ousted within a few months. Two years later the General Strike broke 
out in solidarity with the miners’ fight against wage reductions. After 
it had been crushed by Baldwin and Churchill, a second Labour admini- 
stration was formed in 1929— only to split ın 1931 over cuts in unemploy- 
ment benefit resisted by the unions, amidst the Great Depression. From 
the mid-30s onwards the Labour Party and the TUC alike recovered to 
pre-slump levels of strength, but there was no resurgence of militancy 
on the shop-floor nor any electoral breakthrough ın sight. The balance- 
sheet between the Wars was very limited. About a third of the work- 
force was now unionized, and about a third of the electorate voted 
Labour. The Party’s polling strength was still largely restricted to the 
older industrial regions of the North, although London was captured 
in 1934. Two ephemeral Labour administrations had failed to leave any 
mark, the second exhibiting a paucity of response to the Slump that 
made Liberal politics look heterodox. There had been no equivalent of 
the German or Austrian experience of constitution-making; the Swedish 
programme of public works; or the French introduction of the forty- 
hour week and paid holidays. The main achievements of British labour 
remained indirect and defensive. The beginnings of social security 
designed by Lloyd George were extended by Chamberlain: concessions 
that mitigated the depth of the Depression and the harshness of Conserva- 
tive rule. But gains such as these were also prophylactic measures that 
redounded to the benefit of their sponsors. Half the working-class still 
voted Conservative by the end of the thirties, and a third consecutive 
electoral victory for the Tones was impending when the Second World 
War broke out. 


Defeat in Norway brought Labour into government as a junior partner 
in 2 comprehensive coalition under Churchill. The five years of war- 
time administration that followed were Labour’s real baptism in office. 
Cocooned within a nationalist concert, ıt acquired credentials of safety 
and reliability it had hitherto never possessed, however moderate its 
policies. Control of the Ministry of Labour allowed it to promote 
unionization and collective bargaining, while maintaining a close 
restraint on wage struggles. Otherwise its policy contributions were 
very limited. The Churches had more influence on a feeble and belated 
Education Act, which did nothing to remedy Bnitain’s international 
deficiencies. Yet just as Labour had profited from the break-up of 
Liberalism as a governing party during the First World War, it now 
benefited from the fall-out of Liberalism as an intellectual force. The 
two key innovations of the war years were both the work of major 
Liberal thinkers strategically placed within the state machine: the refor- 
med budget designed by Keynes for the Treasury in 1941, based on 
new-style national income accounting, and the report on Social Security 
produced by Beveridge in 1942, promising minimum public standards 
of material provision for all citizens. The twin foundations of the post- 
war political settlement—counter-cyclical demand management and a 
welfare state—were thus laid independently of Labour, in a civil service- 
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initiated consensus.” In the more egalitarian social climate created by 
the military struggle against fascism, however, the potential advantages 
of these changes naturally tended to go in the direction of the Left. 


The Second World War thus transformed Labour’s position within 
British society in two fundamental ways. Each came, not as the fruit of 
conscious purpose ot collective struggle, but as a historical windfall. 
The Party was initiated into power without having to mobilize for it; and 
it acquired a programme for government without having to originate 
the ideas behind it. Moreover, Labour in 1945 inherited a popular 
radicalization it had done little directly to stimulate, before which it 
could present itself as the responsible continuator of the social changes 
the war hed put on the national agenda. The result was to lift the 
electoral barriers that had held it to a minority position in the inter-war 
period. Not only the bulk of the working-class but also a significant 
section of the lower-middle and professional classes rallied to Labour 
for the first time—a change noticeably reflected in its parliamentary 
delegation. The Party’s share of the total vote—48 per cent—was 
below the peak levels achieved by the Norwegian or Swedish labour 
movements of the time, but the electoral system gave it the largest 
parliamentary majority—é1 per cent of seats—ever enjoyed by a social- 
democratic party to date.” The ‘lag’ in the political record of the British 
working-class had been made good with a vengeance. 


Attlee’s Record 


What use did the Labour Government make of its victory? Its priorities 
were social welfare and economic reconstruction. The most significant 
achievements of the Attlee Administration were the creation of a 
National Health Service that went somewhat beyond the limits projected 
by Beveridge, within a social security system whose conceptions were 
otherwise uncritically adopted from him; and the maintenance of near- 
full employment with a series of Keynesian budgets, facilitated by the 
establishment of a public sector that mainly comprised declining or 
deficitary industries. There was little ruling-class opposition to most of 
these measures. Their most significant long-term effect was to consoli- 
date the bargaining power of British trade-unionism, in tight labour 
markets with a social wage. The defensive strength of the working- 
class within British capitalism was considerably increased, even 1f the 
unions themselves were leashed by the Labour Government in the name 
of a necessary austerity. The general configuration of British capitalism 
itself, however, was left essentially untouched. No major redistribution 
of income occurred. War-tume controls were switched ad hoc from arms 
production to an export drive which scored early short-term successes 
as Continental Europe lay devastated. But there was neither overall 
planning nor state action to increase the volume of investment in British 
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industry, which in key sectors actually fell behind pre-war levels. 
The stock of undestroyed capital which gave Britain its international 
advantage underwent no thorough renovation, of the sort imposed 
elsewhere. The whole effort of Labour’s rule was not to transform the 
historic structures of Britain’s imperial economy, much less state, but 
to restore them. 


Restoration, after the gigantic costs of the World War itself, necessarily 
meant diminution. To achieve it, two fundamental changes had to be 
accepted. American tutelage— ‘special relationship’ with the USA which 
at Once guaranteed and controlled the UK’s role in the world at large— 
was the first and far the most decisive. Latent during the fighting itself, 
when sentiment and self-deception helped to obscure its reality for 
Churchill, it became overt immediately after the conclusion of hostilities, 
when Truman peremptorily terminated Lend Lease. The ensuing finan- 
cial crisis then forced London to accept an American loan secured by 
Keynes, whose price was the abandonment of Imperial Preference. The 
second change was the loss of India, whose independence was now 
strategically unavoidable, given the balance of military and political 
forces ın the sub-continent. Labour was better suited than the traditional 
Conservative custodians of empire to negotiate the rapid conclusion of 
both these transformations. Within the shrunken framework they set, 
however, British pretensions were by no means abandoned. The Attlee 
regime was an active initiator of the Cold War against Russia in Europe, 
playing a central role in the creation of NATO—~ brain-child of Ernest 
Bevin. At the same time it sought military autonomy within the new 
Atlantic Alliance by the development of its own nuclear arsenal. Where 
colonial wars could still be won, they were fought—as in Malaya, far 
the most profitable single possession of the pre-war period. But the 
limits of British overseas action were now much narrower. In Palestine, 
in Greece and in Iran the baton of command and counter-revolution 
had to be passed, more or less reluctantly, to the United States. The 
underlying reality was that the principal condition of Britain’s continued 
empire after the Second World War was its glacis function for US global 
domination. Its cost, on the other hand, was to be the frustration of 
any chance that the UK economy would keep its conjunctural competi- 
tive edge. Just as the period began with the abrupt cancellation of 
Lend-Lease, so it ended with the imposition of massive rearmament 
for war in Korea—a region in which England: had no traditional or 
strategic interest whatever. In effect, decisions in Washington opened 
and closed the cycle of reformism in London. In.1950 Britain’s engineer- 
ing industry and Labour’s political unity were alike sacrificed to the 
role of imperial subcontractor by the Attlee administration.” The first 
majority Labour government expired under a military budget so large 
it had to be pruned by the Conservative administration that succeeded 
It. 
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Conservative Revival 


How little Labour had modified the basic coordinates of British capita- 
lism was shown by the smoothness of the transition back to a decade 
and more of Conservative rule. The traditional governing class, person- 
ified by the Prime Ministers of the tme—Churchill, Eden, Macmillan, 
Home—retured to the helm of the state, placidly accepting welfare 
and full employment as consensual goals of the post-war settlement. 
Industrial controls—already semi-dismantled by the end of the Attlee 
era—were abolished, as the UK entered the slipway of the world 
boom of the fifties and sixties. Far the most important change of the 
Conservative years, however, was the revival of the City after its 
hibernation during the War. The mechanisms of the Sterling Area 
provided the dollar deposits, extracted from Commonwealth exports, 
necessary for the maintenance of the pound as an international reserve 
currency. But a recovery of the City’s historic role required liberalization 
of its transactions as a world commercial and financial centre. In 1951, 
the foreign exchange markets reopened in London; soon followed 
by the gold and commodity markets. In 1958 sterling regained full 
convertibility. Britain’s invisible earnings could once again acquire pride 
of place under Macmillan. The Bank recovered its role as conductor to 
the City, and the Treasury reinforced its dominance within the state. 
The result, at a time when the defeated powers of World War Two 
were rapidly renewing their capital stock and coming back into the 
world market in force, was to penalize British manufacturing as the 
exigencies of sterling—a high and stable exchange-rate—were translated 
into the vagaries of a credit control erratically expanding and contracting 
domestic demand in response to pressures on the external account. 


Yet amidst historically unprecedented rates of international accumu- 
lation, as Fordist industry spread outwards from the USA under the Pax 
Americana, the growth of the British economy was rapid by 19th-century 
standards. The result was a domestic prosperity that consolidated both 
Conservative electoral ascendancy and trade-union industrial strength. 
Traditional elites and financial earnings flowered above, while shop 
stewards multiplied in numbers and wage drift followed below. The 
arrival of mass consumption of durables brought with it a belated 
concentration of manufacturing capital. The multi-divisional corpor- 
ation finally became naturalized. But in Britain the giant firm did not 
usually mean the giant plant: integration was more organizational than 
technological, and signified no far-reaching overhaul of the equipment 
of British industry. The afterglow of military victory in World War 
Two had postponed any pressing sense of economic deficiency in the 
post-war epoch. Imperial powers above and beyond those of any 
European rival continued to be taken for granted, as a generally effective 
colonial fressformismo evolved, and no major defeats of the kind that 
had driven the Dutch from Indonesia or the French from Indochina 
were suffered. It was not until the Anglo-French attack on Egypt in 
1956 that the real relations of force between British and American 
imperialism were starkly displayed—when for the first time since the 
war the interests of the two collided directly, and the US halted the Suez 
expedition within days. Even so, continuing illusions of empire abroad 
and rising consumption at home were still sufficient to rule out any 
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contemplation of British entry into the EEC shortly afterwards, in 
the name of a superior Commonwealth. But by the early sixties, the 
international decline of the UK economy was no longer maskable. In 
fifteen years West Germany, Japan and France had all overtaken it in 
national income and share of world trade. The weaknesses of British 
capital and of the British state in the new global order that had emerged 
during the long boom became brutally clear as a belated suit to join 
the Common Market was vetoed by France, and the project of an 
independent deterrent dwindled to the leasing of missile technology 
from America. The Macmillan years, clouded with decay and scandal, 
closed amid something like a public certificate of the general malaise of 
British capitalism. 


7. Reprise 


Such was the juncture at which New Left Review attempted to explore 
the historical reasons for the British crisis some two decades ago. The 
two principal themes of our analysis were the archaic nature of a ruling 
stratum, whose personne! and traditions stretched back to an agrarian 
and aristocratic past that had been unbroken for centuries by civil 
commotion or foreign defeat; and the defensive character of a labour 
movement intensely conscious of class but immured in acceptance of 
it. To the hegemonic predominance of the one—all too pervasive for 
British bourgeois society as a whole—we argued that there corresponded 
the corporate subordination of the other, reflected in 1ts fundamental 
acceptance of that society.” This Gramscian polarity was given too 
cultural a turn, at any rate by myself. The crisis was also deduced too 
narrowly from the character of the hegemonic order alone. But the 
essential intuitions were not wrong. The crux of the problems confron- 
ting British capitalism lay in the knot that tied together the rulers of 
the country, the state which embodied their rule, and those they 
ruled over. The political dome of the dominant bloc had indeed been 
essentially landowning throughout most of the 19th century; beneath 
it, economically, came commerce rather than manufacturing. When 
agrarian property lost its weight it was not industry but finance which 
became the hegemonic form of capital, in a City socially and culturally 
in many ways closer to the wealth of estates than of factories. The 
arrival of modem corporations later reinforced rather than counter- 
balanced the outward bias of London as a world financial centre, by 
early orientation to production overseas. The empire which provided a 
congenial habitat for City and multinationals alike had traditionally been 
the principal positive care of the state. The combination of a Treasury 
determined to minimize government at home, and a Foreign Office of 
vice-regal horizons abroad, made this state eminently unsuitable as an 
instrument for redressing the decline of British capitalism. Its special 
skills lay elsewhere: in the mortification of political conflict or social 
revolt within civil society, through the venerable institutions of parlia- 


M Gramec's ase of the word ‘corpomtr’, of course, denved from Lenm and the Rusman soclst 
madmoon, t wes qure unrelated to the offical concepuion of ‘corporstiem’ later theormed by Italan 
fascia, the source of the principal comtemporary usage of that term, with its very different meanmg— 
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mentary sovereignty in a constitutional monarchy. In that, scarcely 
another European state could compete with its record. 


If our portrait of the dominant bloc was the principal focus of 
Thompson’s criticisms, it was our account of those who were dominated 
that aroused most objection from a younger generation of historians. 
The sore point here was our judgement of the labour movement. The 
burden of nearly all these critics was that we had failed to register the 
variations in the political hopes and horizons of the working-class and 
its different institutions over a century and a half, attributing too 
homogenous a subordination to it, and too static a hegemony to the 
exploiting classes over it.’5 A plea for finer conjunctural detail is always 
to be respected. But the history of a social class or a political movement 
cannot be dissolved into a sheer sequence of discontinuous conjunctures 
without losing its object altogether. The British labour movement never 
exhibited one unchanging essence; but nor did it display indefinite 
variation either. Through every transformation and vicissitude, its 
history developed within a set of structural Awmits that placed strict 
bounds on its identity. The modem form of that binding has been 
Labourism, no mere theoretical fantasm but an all too tangible insti 
tutional and ideological reality, reproducing through multiple sortlicts 
and oscillations across the years its peculiar, uncheckered forms of 
subalternity. The measure of them came at the pinnacle of Labour 
power itself. For then—when the Party represented sociologically the 
most numerous working-class in Europe, and organizationally one of 
the least divided—it proved unable, not just to pose any fundamental 
challenge to capitalism in the United Kingdom, as always in the past, 
but to constitute any incisive alternative stewardship of it either. The 
post-war Labour government, commanding a huge parliamentary 
majority and a loyal trade-union movement, thought only of bettering 
the condition of the working-class within a social order taken as given 
and an imperial heritage it strove to preserve, by reliance on American 
protection. Major change in the economic foundations of the country 
never occurred to it. Socialism had never been on the agenda of the 
Attlee Administration. Its goals were social concessions from a capita- 
lism whose strengths it accepted as beside contestation. What Labour 
had wholly failed to register were the surfacing weaknesses of British 
capitalism itself. 


8. Losing Altitude 


When the Labour Party returned to office in 1964, the ideological 
context had changed. Two decades later, the anaesthesia of military 
victory had finally worn off. For the first time since Chamberlain’s 
campaign for Tariff Reform, political debate was once again dominated 
by the issue of national decline. The failing powers of the British 
economy were increasingly acknowledged, to general alarm. More and 
more frequently, the source of the English disease was traced to the 


A This was a common theme of James Hmton, ‘The Labour Amstocracy’, NLR 34, July-August 1965, 
Kerth Nield, ‘A Symptomatic Dispute’, Sese! Research 47/3, Autumn 1980; aod Repheci Samoel and 
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unamended traditionalism of British society—not least by the new 
Labour leadership. Wilson’s trademark in opposition had been rhetorical 
attacks on outdated inequality and amateur inefficiency, customary 
hierarchy and unmerited privilege, as fetters on national progress. Under 
him Labour now promised no major extension of social insurance or 
public ownership. The thrust of its programme was a novel one for the 
British workers’ movement: in effect, a modernization rather than 
humanization of capitalism, stressing the need for science and tech- 
nology as the condition of welfare, in’ a vocabulary of bourgeois 
rationality calculated to appeal to both expert and egalitarian impulses. 
Paradoxically the forensic radicalism of the Labour campaign was 
probably greater in 1964 than in 1945, comporting a more caustic and 
sweeping assault on Conservative rule than post-coalition pieties had 
allowed under Attlee. Among the ostensible targets of Wilson’s criti- 
cisms were the dominance of finance over industry; the incompetence 
of hereditary directors and the unsuitability of existing civil servants; 
the inequalities of the educational system; the run-down of social 
services. More than a decade of rising levels of private consumption 
under the Conservatives, combined with the unpopularity of the models 
of nationalization imposed by Morrison, gave Labour a much narrower 
victory than in 1945. But in the mid sixties the Wilson administration 
succeeded in creating a reduced equivalent of the electoral bloc of the 
mid forties. The bulk of the working-class, if no longer so committed 
to its community values as in the past, and a segment of the white- 
collar and professional middle-classes, now moved less by a sense of 
social solidarity with those below than of frustrated mobility and 
impatience with those above, gave Labour parliamentary power once 
again. The new regime presented itself as a force of resolute and realistic 
reform. 


The limits of that realism were demonstrated immediately on Wilson’s 
assumption of office. Labour’s conception of national regeneration was 
all but exclusively domestic. A reformed civil administration would 
coordinate the energies of a rationalized industry, promoting higher 
levels of investment in equipment and research, and laying the foun- 
dations of a broad and modern educational system. Higher productivity 
and output would then permit more generous social provision. The 
programme said virtually nothing about the position of the UK in the 
post-war international order. Its only gesture to external modernization 
was a promise to abandon the country’s nuclear deterrent as supernumer- 
ary. Labour’s silence here spoke volumes. There had been no revision 
of the conventional definitions of the world role of British capitalism. 
The Commonwealth and the American Protectorate which guaranteed 
it remained mentally untouchable. The Sterling Area with the City at 
the centre of it, and the NATO-SEATO alliances with the functions of 
sub-imperial buffer that followed from them, continued to be regarded 
23 intrinsic to the definition of Great Britain. No change from the legacy 
of the Attlee experience was envisaged, no lesson from its demise learnt. 


The consequences did not wait. Within the very first month of Wilson’s 
premiership, there was a run on the pound, triggered by the City’s 
aversion to the prospect of higher taxation under Labour. Devaluation 
was the obvious, widely canvassed response—which could only improve 
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the export prospects of national manufacturing. The Bank naturally 
opposed it, as the guardian of a high and stable exchange-rate. So too 
did the United States—which regarded sterling as an outwork of the 
dollar, and feared a cannon-effect on its own currency. Faced with this 
clear choice, Wilson opted to ‘keep the pound riding high’—at the cost 
of a large American loan, and increased interest rates. Labour’s rhetoric 
of renovation had been punctured at first contact with the traditional 
powers of the Bank and the US Treasury. After another year and a half, 
and a further election that gave Labour an increased majority, the same 
scenario was repeated. The sterling crisis of the summer of 1966 forced 
a much more drastic squeeze of demand by the Wilson administration, 
now combined with a cut in public spending, to save the pound. That 
too proved vain. In 1967 yet another balance of payments crisis finally 
imposed the devaluation to stave off which industrial growth and 
investment had been pointlessly sacrificed. 


The strategic bent of the administration, meanwhile, reproduced the 
drift of its financial policy. British nuclear submarines were preserved 
rather than scrapped, to keep a dependent deterrent in the Atlantic. 
Colonial wars were pursued in Borneo and Aden—settler peace in 
Rhodesia. The Labour government extended faithful diplomatic support 
to American intervention in Vietnam, regardless of world-wide protests 
against it, and maintained the highest level of military spending in 
Western Europe. This international course—unswerving adherence to 
official traditions held fast since the First World War—now formed a 
glaring contrast with that of America’s other ally at Versailles. In the 
same years France expelled US bases from its territory, withdrew from 
NATO’s military command, and disavowed the American war in Indo- 
china. Britain under Conservative rule had been vetoed from entry into 
the European Community by de Gaulle as too subservient to the United 
States: Labour rule only accentuated the divergence between Europe’s 


two principal imperial powers. 
The Wilsonian Impasse 


The external stance of the Wilson adminstration prepared—in good 
measure preordained—the fate of its internal programme. Labour had 
always designated the British state as its appointed instrument for 
achieving the modernization of British manufacturing, promising 
reforms of that state precisely to adapt it to this unwonted function. 
The two key innovations here were to be the displacement of the 
Treasury from its controlling position within the Executive, and the 
democratization of recruitment to the bureaucracy as a whole. In 1964 
a new Department of Economic Affairs was set up to by-pass Treasury 
obstruction of any economic dirigisme. Its task was to formulate a 
National Plan on an indicative basis, and to supervise the general 
rationalization of firms and sectors that was intended to follow from it. 
The results were derisory. The Plan, lacking any binding force, was 
little more than public relations for the regime. The rationalizations 
that were supposed to accompany it took the form of state-sponsored 
mergers, creating larger conglomerates without higher productivity. 
Fiscal inducements to manufacturing investment were no more effective 
than these organizational recombinations. Growth did not accelerate: 
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export shares did not increase. Interventionism as feeble and superficial 
as this was an easy prey to the unreconstructed laissez-faire hostility of 
the Treasury. By 1967 the DEA was so discredited that its abolition was 
encompassed ın short order, without a struggle, by a Labour Chancellor 
in the name of traditional orthodoxy.” The final years of the Wilson 
government saw a classical deflationary policy of sound money and a 
payments surplus, pursued by a restored Treasury. 


Reform of the civil service, a much broader objective, naturally got even 
less far—no more than a pallid Commission whose recommendations, 
modest enough, were shelved without a trace. The modernized edu- 
cational system that was supposed to be the complement of a more 
dirigiste State was in its turn reduced to little more than an increase in 
the number of universities and colleges, without any significant shift of 
disciplines within them; and a general amalgamation of public sector 
schools in the name of equity, whose principal effect was to increase 
the size of the private sector above it—leaving unaltered the overall 
structures of British education, with their traditional exacerbation of 
class and indifference to science. Nor was any major extension of social 
security achieved under Wilson. These were the years in which a second 
wave of welfare reforms in Northern Europe—Swedish pension funds 
or West German unemployment insurance—was creating more 
advanced systems of provision than those established after the war. The 
English welfare state ceased to be an example to the world. 


The complete failure of Labour’s attempt to reconstruct industrial capital 
by deliberate state action, meanwhile, coincided with the unpremeditated 
emergence of a quite new basis for the hegemony of financial and 
commercial capital. The fall of the pound in 1967 meant the end of the 
Sterling Area as a coherent economic zone, a change long feared and 
resisted by a City grown accustomed to it since the thirties. But just 
before Wilson came to power, the US authorities had blocked foreign 
borrowers from the New York bond market. The result, from 1963 
onwards, was the birth—little noticed at the time—of an offshore 
Eurodollar market. The London merchant banks moved quickly to 
capture the bulk of the enormous flows soon accumulating in this 
novel medium of international credit, which promised the City greater 
prosperity and strength than the Commonwealth of the past had ever 
afforded it. London as a world financial centre entered a new phase— 
of transformation and expansion—whule Britain as 2 manufacturing 
nation slid into stagnation. By 1970 the size of the Eurobond market 
had multiplied nearly twenty times over. But in six years of Labour 
government, industrial production increased by only 15 per cent, less 
than under the Conservative regime before it. 


Daunted by the City and thwarted in the State, the Wilson regime 
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finally turned on the unions as the scapegoat for its failures—now 
treated as the major obstacle to the rationalization of the British 
economy. But its bid to contro! trade-union power with anti-strike 
legislation was no more successful than its attempt to side-track the 
Treasury, provoking rebellion in the ranks not just of the TUC but of 
the Labour Cabinet itself. Appropriately, the same Minister squelched 
both—Callaghan, first at the Exchequer and then at the Home Office. 
But the consequences of In Place of Strife were to be much more lasting 
than those of the defence of sterling or the demise of the National Plan. 
It was a Labour, not a Conservative government which pronounced 
official commination of the British trade-union movement as the princi- 
pal, if not sole, cause of the decline of British industry—the dominant 
ideological theme of bourgeois politics for the next two decades. In 
fact, the strengthening of shopfloor bargaining-power during the post- 
war boom had worked its way through to greater industrial militancy, 
and a certain shift to the left in union leaderships, in the sixties. But 
although strike activity had increased, wages had not spurted with 
especial speed by international standards. The real difficulty for the 
overhaul of British capitalism was posed less by strike-levels or wage 
pressures as such, than by the structural lock on production processes 
that a very traditionalist and decentralized union movement could 
enforce, in conditions where low economic growth gave little incentive 
to release it. The productivity gap between British industry and its 
competitors kept widening as manufacturing investment stagnated, and 
the rate of return on it declined. Informal labour recalcitrance was one 
of the dependent variables in the complex causation of this process:7 
perpetuated by sluggish rates of accumulation, and so lesser increases 
in popular income than elsewhere, and then perpetuating them by lesser 
yields on new fixed capital when it was forthcoming—in a framework 
determined by the overseas and entrepôt bias of the leading sectors of 
the economy as a whole. Demagogically extrapolated from this context 
and exaggerated in its scope, ‘union power’ became the whipping-boy 
of Wilsonite rhetoric, while the nullity of the administration’s record 
became ever more apparent, and social unrest intensified in the country 
at large. 


By the late sixties student radicalization, born of disgust with the 
regime’s foreign and domestic record, threatened to throw up a new 
disaffected intelligentsia. Civil rights rebellion in Ulster put the unitary 
British state, never questioned by Labour, into crisis on its weakest 
flank. Racism spread in the moral vacuum left by the decay of Labourism 
in the big cities. But in the end the decisive undoing of the Wilson 
government was its attack on the trade-unions that had helped to bring 


it to power. The clamour of its own campaign against the organized 
strength of the working-class in industry simply prepared the way for 
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the victory of its opponents. In 1970 the Conservatives had no difficulty 
in pointing to the failure of Labour’s measures to tame the unions, and 
in promising more drastic remedies for the root of Britain’s troubles. 


The Heath Programme 


Political leadership within the dominant bloc had in the interim begun to 
shift from the traditional upper class of country connexions, temporarily 
discredited by national decline, towards a middle and lower-middle class 
stratum hitherto confined to non-commissioned ranks within the Tory 
Party: a change personified by Heath and publicized at Selsdon Park. 
The propagandist objectives of the new Conservatism were in many 
ways a right-wing version of the programme of the new Labour- 
ism six years previously—proclaiming the goal of a radical moderniza- 
tion of the British economy and society, in the interests of all classes. 
The means adopted to achieve this end were to be very different, 
however. The Heath government consciously gave primacy to an 
alternative external policy. Conservative strategy for economic renewal 
now centred on British entry into the EEC—designed both to expose 
local manufacturing to stiffer foreign competition, and to provide larger 
markets for those companies that survived it. Diplomatic rapprochement 
with France, and an imperceptible distancing from the US, were accepted 
as the necessary price of the ticket to Brussels. Defence of a fixed 
exchange-rate was abandoned, and an all-out expansion of credit and 
money supply uncorked to create a virtuous circle of high growth and 
high investment at home that would give British industry the necessary 
momentum for its European break-out. Both moves misfired. The 
Barber boom, instead of lifting investment in manufacturing, set off the 
greatest wave of speculation in stock and real estate in post-war English 
history. Without directive canalization by the state—abjured on prin- 
ciple by the regime—funds simply followed the natural slope of the 
, economy into urban property and financial promotion. UK industry 
received scarcely any benefit. Fixed investment in manufacturing actually 
fell in real terms by 9 per cent in 1972-73, while investment in finance 
rose 42 per cent. As manufacturing profits grew a mere 6 per cent 
between 1970 and 1973, profits in insurance, banking and finance jumped 
by 122 per cent.” Then, before the bubble burst of its own accord, the 
world recession was upon it—and the prospects for economic growth 
anyway collapsed. National decline now intersected with international 
depression, and a qualitatively new stage in the British crisis set in. In 
these circumstances, escaping into the European Community proved 
little less illusory than clinging onto the Sterling Area had been, for the 
purpose of British export performance. The Common Market lost its 
dynamism just as Britain joined it, amidst generalized deflation and 
industrial retrenchment. 


The consequences of the recession were, inevitably, especially acute in 
the UK, as-insolvencies started to spread through the manufacturing 
sector. Internally, the Heath government had preached the virtues of 
competition rather than planning, and the need for the state to withdraw 
rather than intervene in the economy. But once the world economic 
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crisis broke, an administration which had set out as a champion of neo- 
liberalism and the bracing impact of unrestrained competition baulked 
at the political and social costs of allowing major bankruptcies to occur, 
and ended up intervening more actively in British industry than its 
predecessor. Its use of public authority, however, was essentially nega- 
tive—rescue of selected companies rather than rationalization of major 
sectors. In one area alone was there a deliberate and concerted deploy- 
ment of state power to alter existing arrangements across the board. 
The new Conservative regime was determined to break the autonomy 
of the unions by tough legislation on strike actions, enforceable through 
specially created courts. This was the issue that had contributed most 
to its election, and was the ideological centrepiece of its domestic 
programme. But in his bid to beat down the trade-unions, Heath came 
to grief even more drastically than Wilson. A coercive Industrial 
Relations Act was passed through Parliament, but rapidly proved to be 
unworkable when resistance to ıt on the docks threatened to escalate 
into a general strike. The decisive confrontations between the govern- 
ment and organized labour, however, erupted in the mines. In 1972, 
when the NUM struck for higher wages, its mass picketing shut down 
power supplies across the country. In a head-on collision with British 
unionism at its strongest, it was the Cabinet which went down to defeat. 
By the winter of the following year, the intensifying recession had 
driven the government to impose legislation to control wages directly— 
a policy ıt had always denounced as a bane of Labour rule. A second 
miners’ strike challenged the statutory pay-norm, with such overwhelm- 
ing force that the Conservative government first imposed a three-day 
week on iodustry—nomunally to conserve energy supplies, actually to 
rally support against the NUM—and then called elections on the issue 
of the threat to parliamentary sovereignty. Its ensuing defeat at the 
polls represented the most spectacular single victory of labour over 
capital since the beginnings of working-class organization in Britain. A 
bourgeois government had been brought down by the direct action of 
a strategic group of industrial workers—the only time in modern 
European history that an economic strike has precipitated the political 
collapse of a government. 


The battles of 1972—74 marked a high tide of trade-union élan within the 
British working-class. Yet its limits were soon apparent. A traditional 
corporate identity had for two years taken on a heroic pugnacity. But 
it had not transcended its customary self. The downfall of the Heath 
government was not the deliberate object of the coal strike, which 
lacked any declared political goals. The industrial militancy of the 
miners was not reflected ın any popular mobilization for Labour— 
which won the elections of 1974 by default, rather than any appeal of 
its own, on a lower vote than when it had lost in 1970. The sectors of 
the middle-class that had previously swung to the Conservatives now 
switched to the Liberals, while nationalism gained ground in Scotland, 
and Protestantism cut loose as an independent force in Ulster. Wilson’s 
mandate was weak and negative. 
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‘Social Contract’ 


Formally, Labour was this time committed not only to economic 
intervention but to major social redistribution as well. In practice, the 
‘planning agreements’ of the seventies proved even more notional 
and ephemeral than the National Plan of the sixties—tokens never 
implemented and quickly forgotten. The main brunt of government 
industrial policy became in effect a continuation of the direction taken 
by the previous regime. Membership of the EEC was renegotiated and 
ratified by referendum, and further bankrupt firms bailed out by loans 
or nationalizations. No attempt at an overall Struktarpolittk was any 
longer made, even in gesture. Rather, the bulk of the government’s 
energies, and claims for its performance, now went into the construction 
of an official pact with the unions. The Industrial Relations Act was 
repealed and new legislation passed somewhat improving on the states 
quo anie. The real substance of the ‘Social Contract’, however, was an 
exchange of welfare concessions—above all, increased pensions—for 
wape restraints. Its principal architect was the General Secretary of the 
TGWU, and for the TUC it represented a quite new initiative: for the first 
time direct participation in the formulation of a deal extending beyond 
conventional trade-union objectives. But this unfamiliar departure from 
the traditional economism of the British union movement only served 
to underline how modest its political horizons remained. At the crest 
of an industrial upsurge that had toppled a government, revealing a 
potential striking-power without equal in the West, the major union 
leaders showed no interest in planning powers, and complete indifference 
to the fate of the only interventionist ın the Cabinet, the swiftly demoted 
Benn. They contented themselves with marginal increments ın social 
insurance, and greater equity in the tightly controlled nominal pay rises 
that the official compact permitted. This was presented by the Labour 
government as 2 triumph of social justice and anti-inflationary resolve. 


The world economic crisis, meanwhile, had deepened. The Labour 
regime tried to stave off its impact by standard Keynesian expenditure 
for two years. At a time when every other major capitalist power was 
deflating sharply, and the productivity of Briush manufacturing was 
falling yet further behind that of its competitors, the result was a 
precipitous deterioration in the balance of payments. Once again, as in 
the past, Labour turned to foreign credits to salvage the situation— 
repeating in 1976 the scenario of 1966. This time, however, the IMF 
loan negotiated by the Callaghan government was far more draconian 
in its terms, reflecting the lower state to which the UK economy had 
since fallen, and the harder monetarist doctrines that had become 
orthodox ın international capitalism as a whole. In exchange for some 
nine billion dollars from Washington, social services were cut, nationally 
and locally, and unemployment was deliberately allowed to rise.™ By 
mid 1977 ıt had topped one and half million. Despite this complete 
reversal of the ostensible purpose of the Social Contract, the government 
continued to enforce, and even tighten, its wage controls. After four 
years of voluntary restraint, trade-union patience broke in the winter 
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of 1978, when the TUC rejected official pay norms and a flurry of private 
and public sector strikes followed. In the ideological climate created by 
the Labour administration itself, ın which union docility was presented 
as the key to national revival, this recrudescence of industrial militancy 
could only mean electoral disaster for Labour. A rebellion by organized 
workers had in effect undone the third government in succession. 


The comp de grâce was delivered by peripheral nationalism. Fearful of 
wholesale defection of its voters in Scotland, and dependent on national- 
ist abstention in Parliament, Labour had introduced a limited bill of 
devolution. This, its sole contribution to 2 reform of the British state 
throughout its existence, was wrung from it reluctantly, under external 
duress. But a parliamentary delegation which in two decades had never 
flinched from spending cuts, wage controls or colonial repression, now 
proved quite willing to jeopardize office for the integrity of the 18th- 
century United Kingdom. Advanced without conviction, devolution 
was abandoned without compunction by the Cabinet when its bill 
proved too much for the centralist zeal of many of its MPs, who 
torpedoed ıt by amendment—ensuring the fall of the government under 
nationalist retribution. Labour in the seventies rehearsed a shrunken 
repetition of its performance of the sixties. Without will to alter the 
financiat-commercial complex that continued to thrive in the economy, 
or ability to change the structures of the state that presided over 
industrial decline, in the end it failed even in its attempt to coopt or 
erode the corporative resistance of the unions, singled out as the 
prime source of national sickness. It antagonized its own constituencies 
without winning over any adversaries and ended by undermining the 
very foundations of its own political fortunes, the commitments to 
welfare provision and full employment laid during the Second World 
War. 


The New Radical Right 


The Conservative leadership which took office in 1979 had been tho- 
roughly recast, as certain central conventions of post-war English 
politics were discarded under Callaghan. A demoralized Labourism had 
released the forces of a radical Right that pioneered the general shift to 
Atlantic reaction in the eighties. The novelty of Thatcher’s programme 
lay ın its orchestration of targets. The new Conservative rhetoric linked 
ungovernable unions to an unproductive state that encouraged an 
incontinent culture. The middle term of this trio was the strategically 
critical one. Heath had originally been no less hostile to unions; but his 
leadership had proved fatally equivocal ın its attitude to the state, 
eventually underwriting—even reinforcing—what it had initially 
rejected, the structures of post-war nationalization and welfare; just as 
it had lacked zeal in the face of the collapse of moral standards traceable 
to them. The central Thatcherite claim was that the British crisis was 
above all due to too much, rather than too little, interference by the 
state in economy and society; ın particular to the creeping growth of 
public expenditure in social services and nationalized industries, and to 
the official protection and incorporation of union power into the 
machinery of government. The dynamic potential of native capitalism, 
in this diagnosis, had been crippled by a synthesis of meddling bureauc- 
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racy with extortionate militancy peculiar to Britain. The solution to the 
nation’s ills was to restore the primacy of the market, which alone could 
make the country economically competitive once again, and to contract 
the state to its proper, neglected functions of police and defence. 


This programme involved major changes on every significant front of 
government policy. On assuming power, the new Conservative regime 
intensified the deflation initiated by Labour with a further sharp tighten- 
ing of the money supply, and reduction in public borrowing. This time 
the objective was not simply to correct a balance of payments deficit, 
but to squeeze every inflationary pressure—identified with a wage spiral 
and welfare profligacy—permanently out of the system. The result was 
a short-term slump of unprecedented severity in 1980-81, exceeding 
any deliberate calculation, and a long-term rise in unemployment that 
was consciously accepted as it remorselessly weakened the bargaining- 
power of labour. By 1982 the number of jobless had passed three 
million, the highest level among the major capitalist economies. In this 
climate it became possible to curtail union rights to organize and strike, 
where every previous government had failed, with the enactment— 
and later enforcement—of punitive Employment Acts. Trade-union 
membership dropped, and industrial stoppages plummeted. The one 
major union to mount a direct challenge to this course was the NUN. 
In 1984-85 it was isolated and crushed after the longest epic of collective 
resistance in the annals of British labour. 


The key weapon in containing and destroying the third miners’ strike 
was a national police operation, specially equipped and prepared to 
defeat the mass picketing that had won the first strike. Thatcher’s 
programme involved not just a far more effective attack on union 
strength, but also 2 much bolder reorganization of the state than 
anything attempted to date. On the one hand, the coercive apparatuses 
of the police and the armed forces were carefully built up—with large 
pay increases, more sophisticated equipment and increasingly salient 
profiles. The colonial war with Argentina in 1982 provided a signal 
occasion for demonstrating the prowess of an Army steeled in Northern 
Ireland, and a Navy still capable of operations at the other end of the 
world. Military success, generating a nationalist euphoria that gave the 
Conservatives a second mandate in 1983, in reality depended on US 
logistic and intelligence support—the critical difference between the 
Falklands and Suez expeditions. The overall relationship between Amer- 
ican and British imperialism held fast under Reagan and Thatcher. But 
It acquired a novel twist because of the peculiar tdeological tntumacy 
between the two governments—the first time such close domestic 
concord had existed—and the political seniority of the British regime, 
circumstances which gave London an unusual leverage. (Washington’s 
interests in the South Atlantic were anyway much less important than 
in the Mediterranean, where it had no difficulty in forcing London to 
cooperate with its attack on Libya.) In the wider strategic theatre, the 
principal long-term project of the Thatcher government was a massive 
jump in British nuclear striking power, to be similarly realized by the 
acquisition of Trident from the USA on favourable terms—weaponry 
that would put Britain ahead of France again in the European arms 
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balance, and could be looked to for the winning of a third Conservative 
term of office. 


At the same time the administrative centralism of the British state—by 
now the greatest in Western Europe—was further tightened. Treasury 
controls were imposed directly on local authority budgets, and metropoli- 
tan councils abolished altogether. Comprehensive though its security 
and executive programmes have been, however, these have represented 
a relatively orthodox set of moves for a regime of the hard nght. The 
major originality of Thatcher’s remoulding of the state has lain on its 
other side—not so much the reinforcement of its repressive potential 
as the reduction of its socio-economic functions. Here it has shown an 
inventive capacity that has made it an international trendsetter, Public 
housing, once one of the two most popular planks of the Attlee 
administration, and always an electoral base of Labourism, now ın 
widespread disrepair, was sold off to council tenants. Nationalized 
industries with any record or prospect of profitability—trucking, tele- 
communications, oil, gas, aviation—were floated on the stock exchange 
at low valuations, with preferential offers to employees. Within the 
reduced public sector, loss-making branches of heavy industry were 
contracted by drastic lay-offs of the work-force—steel, coal, auto. Where 
electoral reaction permitted, social services were pruned or leased, 
higher education cut and pensions partly commercialized. The drive 
behind such ‘privatization’ has been two-fold. Its overt economic 
rationale has been to slim down a swollen and wasteful state, releasing 
the energies of an ‘enterprise culture’ from the dead hand of bureaucratic 
paternalization. At the same time its evident political intention is to 
create a popular clientele for the regime from a mass impropriation of 
public assets—a calculation lent a certain persuasive force by the social 
tone of Thatcherite ideology itself. Petty-bourgeois, like the Premier 
herself, the new Conservative rhetoric could now appeal more readily 
than the patrician style of traditional Toryism to upper layers of the 
working class not always that distant now in residence and outlook 
from the lower-middle class itself. 


Britain and World Capital 


The last and in many ways most important development of the Thatcher 
period lay ın its policy towards the external linkages of British to world 
capital. For the intimidation of labour and redeployment of the state 
were accompanied by the emancipation of finance from its remaining 
national constraints. In 1979 the regime abolished exchange controls— 
its first and most fundamental act on coming to power. The conse- 
quences were dramatic. The City had prospered through the whole 
recession, as the Eurodollar market grew through the very mechanism 
that had initially triggered the industrial down-turn—the OPEC price 
rise, the bulk of whose earnings were subsequently deposited with 
London banks. The volume of the financial flows involved in the 
recycling of petrodollars through the City, much of it onwards ın 
syndicated loans to the Third World, was so huge a magnet that it 
increasingly drew foreign—in the first instance, above all US—banks to 
London, as a major base of operations. Meanwhile the stock market 
was becoming ever more dominated by institutional investors—pension 
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funds, insurance companies and unit trusts, which by the end of the 
decade held over half of UK bonds and equity. The complete liberaliz- 
ation of exchanges in 1979 unleashed a tidal movement into the purchase 
of overseas assets by these institutions, principally through portfolio 
investment. By the end of 1986 British holdings of net foreign assets 
had rocketed within a decade from £3bn to £80bn—an absolute figure 
only just below that of Japan after the great buying spree in the United 
States financed by Tokyo’s huge export surplus, and larger than the 
total oil rents received by the UK from the North Sea. Britain is now 
once again the greatest international coupon-clipper per capita in the 
world. 


At the same time the lifting of exchange controls accompanied a further 
quantum jump in foreign banking in London, that within a few years 
had taken it over a historic threshold. By 1985 the City was a plagwe- 
tournant for global funds amounting to over {1 trillion—or more than 
three times the gross domestic product of the UK.® The majority of 
these were now held not by British but by foreign banks, among whom 
the largest single group were no longer American but Japanese. Today 
not only are 70 per cent of all assets and liabilities in the UK monetary 
sector held in foreign currencies rather than sterling, but overseas firms, 
governments and individuals account for 75 per cent of deposits.81 The 
deregulation of the Stock Exchange negotiated in 1983, the second 
long-term move by the government to assure London’s competitve 
position, has since paved the way for an inrush of New York secunty 
houses or Swiss banks into the oldest citadel of the City. The gigantic 
nova of money capital now floating over London, in other words, 
has become denationalized in a quite new sense—no longer merely 
disconnected from the fortunes of domestic industry, as the City’s 
commercial transactions always largely were in the past, but estranged 
from any original linkage with the national economy at all. This influx 
is, of course, enormously profitable to the core operations of the 
City as a complex of British capital. In an epoch of vastly greater 
capitalization in New York and Tokyo, London still remains the most 
versatile and multi-purpose financial centre in the world—the largest 
foreign exchange dealer, international banker, and trade insurer of all.® 
The importance of the financial and commercial sectors within the UK 
economy, viewed statistically, has increased yet further, even as their 
articulation to it, viewed structurally, has become yet more attenuated. 
Under Thatcher, the City has boomed as never before: but never so 
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much as an enclave rather than an engine of British capitalism as a 


whole. 


Ultumately, of course, the historical objective of radical Conservatism 
was to achieve the revival of that capitalism—restoring it to the 
rank of a fully competitive industrial power. Labour discipline, state 
retrenchment and financial decontrol were all means to this intended 
end. But the effects have not been commensurate with the aims. British 
manufacturing has failed to respond to this treatment, after so many 
others, too. The principal achievement of the regime has been to force 
labour productivity up, by widespread lay-offs and tighter invigilation 
of the production process—above all in the motor and steel industries, 
directly subject to governmental control. Bankruptcies among the least 
efficient firms in the private sector have raised average levels of per 
capita output nation-wide as well, at the cost of a fall ın the total 
manufacturing work-force of 28 per cent under Thatcher—overwhelm- 
ingly concentrated in the North, Scotland, Wales and Ulster. The overall 
rate of growth of labour productivity in the eighties has increased by 
about a third over performance ın the sixties and seventies. But such 
improvement has been slight compared with the advances registered by 
West Germany and Japan in the same period, from their much higher 
bases which have left British manufacturing yet further behind.™ After 
the slump of 1980-81, industrial profits have recovered significantly in 
Britain from their decline in the previous decade. Yet they too remain 
far lower than in Japan, the USA, West Germany, Italy or France with 
a rate of return in British manufacturing of about 8 per cent, compared 
with an average of nearly 18 per cent in the other major industrial 
economies.85 Even after the worst of the trough had passed, the index 
of manufacturing production only just exceeded its 1980 level six years 
later. Rationalization of labour was not accompanied by any major 
renovation of plant. Investment in British industry actually fell by two- 
fifths between 1979 and 1983. By then the volume of overseas investment 
was double that at home. Moreover, despite 15 per cent unemploy- 
ment, 2 20 per cent drop in trade-unton membership, and the virtual 
disappearance of strikes, wage drift had re-emerged. By 1985 Britain’s 
increase in unit labour costs was higher than that of any of its leading 
competitors®’—suggesting that the subterranean balance of forces ın 
much of British industry had shifted less than the regime claimed, and 
certainly not enough to inspire the requisite animal spirits in capital. 
The bottom line of the Thatcher years is unequivocal. UK manufacturing 
firms have failed to regain any ground internationally. Their position 
has in fact steadily worsened, as import penetration has reduced their 
share of one home market after another, without any corresponding 
gain in exports. In the twenty years between 1964 and 1984 the UK’s 
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share of manufactured exports in the advanced industrial world fell by 
half—while since the early seventies, the volume of manufactured 
imports has nearly trebled.® In 1983 Britain became for the first time 
in its history a net importer of industrial goods. 


The consequence has been a growing visible trade deficit, covered by 
oil surpluses. North Sea revenues have throughout been the background 
condition of the whole Thatcherite experience. The regime came to 
power in the year that the UK became a net exporter of petroleaum— 
and just at the moment when the second OPEC rise doubled the price 
of oil. Without this windfall, the political economy of Thatcherism 
would have been unsustainable. Balance of payments crises would 
rapidly have overwhelmed it, as Britain’s competitive capacity in manu- 
factures slipped further behind, and far more savage cuts in social 
spending would have been unavoidable—undermining both the inter- 
national standing and domestic support of the regime. In the event the 
sum of unemployment benefit alone has equalled the oul rent, and could 
scarcely have been paid—by this government—without it. The electoral 
formula of Thatcherism has always depended on a fortuitous off-shore 
income, just as its economic record has rested on a wasting asset, never 
converted into future productive potential. The verdict is inescapable. 
After seven years, the regime that has made the most determined effort 
since the war to transform the coordinates of Britain’s decline has ended 
up reinforcing the central drift of it. 


9. Conclusion 


Twenty years later, then, how have the NLR theses on Britain fared? 
The historical depth of the crisis that we sought to sound in the early 
sixties has been confirmed beyond doubt, even expectation. At the time 
its existence was ignored by Thompson and contested by others. Today 
a similar insouciance would be impossible. By every available index, 
the position of the UK in the capitalist world has subsided ever further 
across two relentlessly lowering decades. By the mid-seventies a general 
malfunctioning of advanced capitalism was superimposed on the particu- 
lar decrepitude of Britain within it, drastically aggravating most local 
symptoms. Paradoxically this coalescence of two crises—one national, 
the other international—has been of immediate political benefit to the 
new Conservatism, relieving ıt of much of the onus of the British 
malady itself, now half concealed behind the global breakdown of the 
Keynesian order. The world recession has operated as a partial decoy, 
in this sense, for a local administration that has accelerated rather 
than checked an inherited decline. It has rendered politically palatable 
measures that were bound to prove economically futile, for a national 
recovery. 


The unifying principle of Thatcherite economics, as a project for halting 
the country’s slide, has been the restoration of the market. But as a 
physic for the British illness, this was never likely to work. The 
fundamental origin of the decline of British capitalism lay ın its inital 
priority. As the historical first-comer, British industrialization arnved 
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without deliberate design, and triumphed without comparable competi- 
tors. British manufacturing acquired its early shape unawares, from 
modest immediate constituents; just as it won world hegemony with 
no strategic plan, but simply from the spontaneous force of its own 
chronological lead—within the framework of an English commercial 
imperialism that preceded it. The easy dominance that British industry 
achieved in the first half of the 19th century laid down certain durable 
lines of development. The first country to mechanize textiles and build 
railways, Britain generated ‘development blocs’ of inter-related capital 
investment around them,” embodied in physical technologies and spatial 
regions which then took on a massive historical inertia. Its enterprises 
started out small in size, and provincial in location; and the family frm 
persisted as a typical ownership pattern long afterwards. Its labour- 
force achieved forms of collective organization well before any other, 
reflecting the decentralized company landscape and embedded ın the 
early bloc of technologies. Once set, these structures became progress- 
ively greater handicaps in competition with later industrial economies— 
which started with newer fixed capital, embodied in more modern 
technology, larger entrepreneurial units, and less unionized work-forces. 
Characteristic of these followers was an element of conscious digression 
from the market, inherent in their situation as they confronted an 
established leader that had always relied on it—the emergence of tariffs 
at the level of the state and cartels at the level of the firm, in Germany, 
the USA or France. 


For the logic of the market, left to itself, necessarily tends to be camalatene 
rather than corrective. Its dynamic 18 the play of comparative advantage 
and disadvantage from existing or entering endowments, as these are 
calculated by individual entrepreneurial units. It was precisely such a 
play that fixed the path of subsequent Victorian involution itself. The 
sum of perfectly rational choices for particular capitals—to persist in 
traditional industrial sectors in which investment had already been sunk, 
to move into those overseas markets where competition was least, to 
avoid extensive reorganization of labour processes at home, or simply 
to shift from profit-making altogether into rent or interest—all together 
determined a creeping loss of competitive capacity for British capitalism 
as a whole, confronted with Germany or the USA.%! The combined and 
uneven development of capital that ıs a product of the world market, 
in other words, is not amenable to correction by it. The experience of 
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English neo-liberalism in the 19808 has in this respect merely repeated 
the ancestral lessons of the 18808. The tougher labour regime brought 
by Thatcher’s stabilization programme was no match for those in the 
repressive semi-industrialized states of the Third World, bringing little 
benefit to Britain’s manufacturers in exchange for the demand costs 
incurred by it; while the greater freedoms of capital have simply 
accelerated what Tom Nairn has called the habitual ‘eversion’ of British 
financial fows abroad.” Deregulation—of labour and capital markets— 
could only mean still more deindustrialization, in pre-established con- 
ditions. The laws of comparative advantage have continued to work 
themselves out, by their own momentum. The rectification of disadvan- 
tages requires another kind of social logic. For it to occur, a centralizing 
force capable of regulating and counteracting the spontaneous molecular 
movements of the market must exist. 


Patterns of Regulative Centralism 


Since the Second World War there have been three major types of such 
a regulative intelligence in advanced capitalism, with a fourth sub- 
variant. In France post-war economic reconstruction was directed by a 
highly trained and cohesive technocracy, closely connected to private 
business, but with its own independent base in the public administration 
of the Fourth and Fifth Republics. This stratum of grands commis was 
responsible for the modernizing strategy of an interventionist state, 
whose planning mechanisms mobilized investment—through subsidized 
credits—for the deliberate and long-term project of overcoming the 
historic backwardness of French capitalism. The result was the creation 
of an industrial park of advanced, if selective technologies that allowed 
France to overtake the UK in national product by the mid sixties, and 
to give it today a 50 per cent higher per capita income. In West 
Germany, on the other hand, there was no bourgeois state adapted to 
a similar role after Allied occupation and federalization. There it was the 
banking system that performed comparable functions for the economy as 
a whole. Germany had always been the classical land of the investment 
bank, from the Wilhelmine epoch onwards—that is, of a finance capital 
accustomed to direct monitoring and control of the performance of 
industrial concerns dependent on its loans. After the Second World 
War this national tradition took on renewed importance, as the three 
big private banks came to own over a third of the equity of the country’s 
major corporations, with commensurate representation on company 
boards and power over share prices, while at the same time rapidly 
expanding their retail functions. The resultant ‘universal banks’ have 
acted—in concert with the Bæømdeshenk—as the coordinators of the West 
German ‘miracle’, and overseers of the export supremacy of Federal 
manufactures from the sixties onwards. The even more spectacular 
growth of Japanese capitalism, after yet greater physical devastation 
and defeat, has for its part been based on a combination of the French 
and German patterns. For in Japan a purposefully interventionist state, 
with a masterful bureaucracy, has worked in tandem with the cluster 
of powerful banks that constitute the strategic core of the Asiretsx, the 
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great Japanese mult-industrial groupings, to lend a uniquely centralist 
cast to the national economy. High rates of corporate investment, for 
long-range returns, are orchestrated by abundant low-cost credit from 
these banks, covered in their turn by the Bank of Japan. Through this 
. dual system, public planning and private accounting can interlock 
effectively across the commanding heights of industry, giving Japan its 
unrivalled capacity for rapid and flexible reconversions in response to 
changing conditions of international competition in different product 
lines. 


These cases of a supra-market logic have each in their own way 
exemplified the two typical agencies distinguished by Gerschenkron in 
his account of the motor forces of late-comer industrialization in 19th- 
century Europe—first industrial banks, then the state.“ They can be 
regarded as 2zoth-century versions of the same imperative—the need for 
a qualitatively superior quota of central orchestration if economic 
handicaps are to be reversed rather than aggregated, on the world 
market% The contemporary epoch has also seen, however, a third 
model of this kind of agency, of more recent formation. In Sweden or 
Austria—small countries occupying marginal, and potentially precar- 
ous, niches in the world economy—labour has played an institutional 
role comparable to that of bureaucracy or banking elsewhere. There, 
stable social-democratic hegemony in the political order, based on mass 
trade-union and party organization, has been translated into sustained 
economic steerage towrds competitive industrial branches, capable of 
assuring long-term employment in favourable social conditions. The 
key to this variant is a highly unified and disciplined labour movement, 
capable not only of winning repeated electoral victories but also of 
centralizing wage-bargaining on a national scale; willing not only to 
respect the rules of capital accumulation but actively to enforce and 
promote them, ın exchange for the benefits of economic growth and 
social security. Swedish labour market policy and Austrian concertation, 
each deliberately geared to export performance, have been the expression 
of working-classes at once self-confident and self-limiting, habituated 
equally to the occupancy of offices of state and to the permanency of 
bourgeois society outside them. 


Britain’s Singularity 


The singularity of Britain has been to lack any of these three possible 
correctors, once the process of decline became manifest. Not that their 
equivalents in the UK have been weak, or negligible. On the contrary, 
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it is an irony that they have all of them been exceptionally strong in 
their own terms. But in each case, it was the wrong kind of strength— 
one which disabled rather than fitted them for a historical rectification 
of the plight of British capitalism. The UK state has long been uniquely 
formidable as a constitutional structure for securing the active consent 
of the population to the political order; it 1s now equipped with the 
most experienced and professional apparatus for the exercise of coercion 
in any domestic emergency as well. No other major Western society of 
this century has been so stable and secure, civically and tdeologically, 
as the one over which Westminster and Whitehall preside. But the 
British state, constructed to contain social conflict at home and police 
an empire abroad, has proved impotent to redress economic decline. 
The nightwatchman acquired traits of the welfare officer, but never of 
the engineer. Sustained and structural intervention in the economy was 
the one task for which its organic liberalism was entirely ill suited. 
Similarly, Britain has always possessed the most powerful financial 
sector of any imperialist economy in this century, or the last. Its bankers 
and brokers have amassed outsized fortune and influence within the 
constellation of English capital as a whole. From the epoch of the 
arrival of modern industry to that of the onset of its departure, the 
weight of the City in national development has not had a proportionate 
equivalent in any other country. Yet precisely the success of the sears 
British form of financial and mercantile capital on a world stage has 
prevented it from acting as the central nervous system of corporate 
manufacturing at home. The profits of global intermediation have so 
eclipsed those of industrial supervision that the actual effect of City 
institutions has been the very opposite of that of the classical investment 
banks—not coordinating and reconstructive, but centrifugal and 
unbalancing. 


Finally, the labour movement too has its own claims to some inter- 
national precedence. Working-class organization in the sphere of pro- 
duction is not only the oldest in the world, but also still among the 
least tamed or tractable. There have been labour movements which 
have achieved more impressive levels of unionization and superior 
electoral records—above all in Scandinavia or Austria. There have been 
others which have demonstrated greater revolutionary ambition and 
political insurgency—above all in the Latin countries. But the British 
labour movement has been marked by a combination of traits that set 
it apart from either—a pervasive and deep-rooted union implantation, 
unlike its Mediterranean counterparts, with a traditional lack of central 
authority and obdurate resistance to rationalization of the factors of 
production, unlike its Nordic equivalents. It was this configuration 
which blocked any prospect of a Swedish or Austrian path in the 
post-war UK. The alloy of class ambition and accommodation that 
characterized the successful reformism of Central and Northern Europe 
was missing—indeed, inverted in the specifically British mixture of 
demission and recalcitrance. Hence the complete failure of social-democ- 
racy ın Britain to acquit any of the tasks of bourgeois modermization 
whose urgency it eventually came to proclaim. Trade-union powers 
were not sublimated into a successful tripartism in the service of 
reindustrialization, but harassed in vain attempts to break the springs 
of shopfloor solidarities. The result was that just as Britain possessed a 


state inured to colonial military intervention yet incapable of consistent 
economic intervention at home, and a world capital of finance without 
true finance capital, so it had a corporate working-class that never 
generated an operative corporatism. In each case, on the contrary, the 
particular strength of the forces in presence was not merely displaced 
but actually counterproductive for the recovery of the first industrial 
nation. The imperial traditions of the state led to the sub-contracted 
rearmament and overseas commitments that dissipated a post-war export 
lead; the global transactions of the City diverted potential investments 
abroad; the localized unruliness of labour discouraged a general reconver- 
sion of production processes. The fateéeat industrial bourgeois of mod- 
em British history found no understudies for their role. The other 
actors compounded rather than compensated for their abdication from 
the scene. 


The predicament of British capitalism, confronted with deepening 
decline and short of any credible corrective against it, can be seen ina 
yet clearer relief by one further comparison. Its patron is today before 
a not dissimilar situation. The United States has been the other great 
loser in the race for higher-than-average productivity, during the boom 
and into the slump. Its rates of increase of output per labourer have 
been persistently lower than those of any other country since the mid 
sixties, save the UK itself. The basic historical reason for that slow- 
down must be sought in the American triumph in the Second World 
War itself, which made the USA the world’s premier power. The colossal 
growth of the US war economy, and the post-war prosperity that 
succeeded it, which laid down the grid of the major part of the country’s 
stock of fixed capital, created a set of development blocs that would 
ultimately prove as fateful for subsequent accumulation as the mid- 
Victorian proved to be for English capitalism; while at the same ume, 
world imperial commitments further narrowed the domestic path of 
growth, by their diversion of research and investment into military 
technologies.™ America’s defeated rivals, by contrast, started their cycles 
of post-war accumulation a decisive period later, after far-reaching 
dislocation and destruction of their pre-war or war-tme industrial 
landscapes; nor were they burdened with the same military wastage. 
Once overall US dominance began to falter, as the American share of 
world manufacturing trade dropped steadily under the impact of their 
competition, Washington was faced with much the same historical issues 
as London. For American capitalism also lacks any of the proven 
mechanisms for checking or reversing the laws of uneven development, 
once the play of comparative advantages turns against it. The Federal 
State is still less equipped, by tradition or vocation, for purposive 
reindustrialization than its unitary Bntish opposite. The banking system, 
technically debarred from fusing investment with clearing functions or 
retailing across state lines since the Depreasion, is poorly positioned for 
central steerage roles, which it effectively lost before the First World 
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War. The labour movement is politically vestigial. In these circum- 
stances, coherent remedies or reactions to relative economic decline are 
likely to prove very difficult. The preat difference between the two 
Anglo-Saxon cases, of course, is not just their timing but the still 
towering force of large industrial capital ın the USA, to which Britan 
has never possessed any equivalent. Its logic, however, is that of the 
world market rather than the national economy. For all the local 
advantages of their sun-belt internal frontier, the reality 1s that the 
largest and most advanced manufacturing corporations of the United 
States are even more thoroughly multinational than those of the UK ın 
their location and direction. Their anchorage in domestic supply or 
demand 1s progressively loosening. An ever greater extra-territoriality 
lies ahead of them. 


Britain, then, not only witnesses the probable early beginnings in 
America of something like a vaster repetition of the same historical 
process it has undergone, in the absence of the same gyroscopes it has 
lacked, but also perhaps the signs of its ultimate generalization through- 
out the advanced capitalist world. For the radical internationalization 
of the forces of production—not to speak of circulation—that defines 
the spearhead forms of capital in the final years of the zoth century 
promises to render all national correctors, whatever their efficacy to 
date, increasingly tenuous in the future. In that sense, no bourgeois 
society—not even the last great classically national economy, Japan— 
will be immune to the unpredictable tides and tempests of an uneven 
development whose elements are acquiring a well-nigh metereological 
velocity around the world, across all frontiers. The British crisis has no 
solution in sight; and perhaps the time in which one was possible, as a 
national recovery, has passed. At the zenith of English capitalism, Marx 
declared that his portrait of it in Capital held a mirror of the future to 
the rest of the world. Now towards its nadir, the superscription may 
read once again: De te fabula narratur. 


Michèle Barrett 


Max Raphael and the Question of 
Aesthetics” 
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Questions of aesthetics, never unduly prominent in Marxist approaches to 
culture, have recently become relegated to an extremely marginal position in 
theoretical and critical debates. It is not that Marxism has failed to develop 
a tradition of work on aesthetics—for in the past it has—but that such 
concerns are currently out of fashion and, indeed, seen as politically reprehen- 
sible. Insofar as this generalization is right, it poses major theoretical and 
political problems, suggesting in particular that Marxists are unable to engage: 
with bourgeois criticism, dominant educational practices, or popular beliefs. 
Evasion of the question of aesthetic pleasure and value has left not only 
Marxist criticism but also radical cultural intervention in a relatively weak. 
position. For this reason I shall argue that it would be useful to re-open the 
question of materialist aesthetics. Later sections will critically consider the, 
analysis of the art critic Max Raphael, whose work illuminates both the points 
of interest and the dangers inherent in such a project. 
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I. The Importance of the Aesthetic 


‘Aesthetic’ 1s commonly defined (see, for example, the Oxford English 
Dictionary) as having three meanings: (a) received by the senses; (b) 
referring to beauty; and (c) of superior taste. The last need not detain 
us, since sociological approaches have truly demonstrated the historical 
variability and vulnerability of ‘taste’.! The other two meanings we can 
usefully translate into the questions of pleasure and value. When some- 
one says a piece of music or a poem makes their hair stand on end, 
when Cézanne records in his diary that he feels his eyes bleeding as he 
looks at what he is painting, they refer to sensations which might be 
called an aesthetic mode of feeling. A possible equivalent to these 
heightened sensory perceptions is sexual pleasure, and indeed certain 
‘pleasurable’ features of art (abundance, extravagance of expression, the 
tension and resolution characteristic of much Western classical music 
for example) can readily be interpreted in more directly sexual analogies. 
In general, however, the advocates of an aesthetic mode of sensation 
sec it as a separate faculty. The object of this mode of perception may 
not be seen as identical to ‘beauty’, since it could be recognized that a 
work of art was ‘of great value’ without being tied to a particular 
definition of beauty. 


The questions raised by the term ‘aesthetic? may be summarized as 
follows: (1) Can we say that there is a distinctive faculty or mode of 
perception called ‘aesthetic? and what would be the nature of the 
pleasure afforded? (2) Can we identify objects or works to which 
universal aesthetic value adheres? These questions are difficult to 
formulate in a non-circular way and the history of attempts to get to grips 
with them 1s, perhaps surprisingly, very sparse. Aesthetics constitutes a 
minor subfield of philosophy in which the questions are considered in 
the abstract (what is beauty? and so on) rather than in respect to the 
claims of particular instances. Art history, the subject where one would 
expect to see aesthetic matters considered, is strikingly silent, tending 
professionally towards tracing the influence of X on Y and delighting 
in the niceties of obscure attributions. Art criticism tends to emphasize 
formal properties of a work rather than relating these to aesthetic 
pleasure and value. This situation seems curious, since art and literary 
history and criticism do not suffer from any reticence in assessing and 
grading their objects of study. However, in a remarkable number of 
instances the works are ranked on a range of criteria thet are not aesthetic: 
a work is stoical, uplifting, cathartic, illuminating or whatever. What 
is often set shown is how and why formal properties of the work (situated 
in an understanding of the different dimensions of particular art forms) 
might account for the value assigned. 


The question might be looked at another way by asking if the aesthetic 
properties of a work can be differentiated from its meaning. This is 


* Thn arttcle 1 a revmed version of a talk given at the Unrvermty of Imoes in 1983. The onginal 
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highly problematic. Poetry, for instance, is characterized by conden- 
sation of language (in a non-Freudian sense)—a multiplicity of meanings 

arise from one signifier. This surplus of meaning could be regarded as 
distinctively aesthetic. Yet the reverse is also held—that the aesthetic 

18 precisely constituted in the excess of the signifier over the signified. 

As Terry Eagleton puts it: ‘if you approach me at a bus stop and ~~ 
murmur “thou still unravished bride of quietness”, then I am instantly 
aware that I am in the presence of the literary. I know this because the 
texture, rhythm and resonance of your words are in excess of their 
abstractable meaning .. .”* Formulations of this kind are inconclusive 
since they apply equally well to situations where no question of the 
aesthetic arises. Many an Oscar Wilde epigram can be said to generate 
surplus meaning without being regarded as an instantiation of ‘the 
literary’ or of aesthetic value. Many academic papers flaunt a ‘texture, 
rhythm and resonance of language’ clearly in excess of any abstractable 
meaning, but they are not, by this token, deemed works of ‘literature’. 

The unresolved relationship between the categories of meaning and the 
aesthetic underlies the vexed position of the latter in Marxist (and ın ~ 
sociological) criticism today. 


Ideological Contestation 


One major recent historical barrier to serious consideration of aesthetic 
questions has been the dominant influence of the concept of ideology 
in critical studies. The ghost of Lukacs has yet to be laid in a critical 
tradition that may long since have rejected class-reductionism but has 
been content to argue the toss over whether a given work is ‘really 
abou?’ class conflict or gender difference for instance. Criticism of many 
classic texts often takes the form of an unending procession of ‘readings’ 
that claim to have uncovered the essential ideological message of the 
text. That such readings, by Marxists as well as bourgeois critics, are 
children of their time is demonstrated in R. Frankenberg’s history of $ 
Marxist critics on Watbering Hergbts.? 


In the general area of cultural studies, and in radical cnticism in the 
humanities, texts of varying kinds are now consensually regarded as 
sites of ideological contestation. This is an important improvement on 
the reflectionist models of culture that were hegemonic ın these fields 
until, roughly, the moment of Althusserian influence that deposed them. 
But the insertion of struggle, silence, resistance, subversion and rupture 
into the vocabulary of the interpreter is a modification to, rather than 
a rejection of, the view that texts are primarily to be understood in 
ideological terms. It 1s to see texts as encoding ideological conflict rather 
than as reflecting ideological certainty. Clearly this is mght, but it is 
often limited ın its purchase on the general significance of the works in 
question. Of course works of art do encode such ideological material, 
but it would be rash to think that a decoding exercise will yield an 
exhaustive account of their significance. It cannot explain, for example, 
how works sharing comparable ideological ground can vary sharply in 


2 Terry Eagketon, Laterery Theory, Oxford 1983, p 2 
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their consumption and reception over time. Nor does it make much 
headway in developing a sophisticated understanding of the experiential 
dimension of this consumption. 


The roots of this view of art lie solidly within the dominant tradition 
of Marxist approaches to art and literature—in the work of Lukács and 
Adorno ın particular. It is a view characterized by seeing art in terms 
of a cognitive axis between knowledge on the one hand and ideology 
on the other. Although Adorno is usually seen as the theorist who most 
keenly argued for specifically aesthetic considerations to be taken into 
account, for example differentiating between ‘autonomous’ (authentic) 
and heteronomous (art as entertainment, for example) art, he too is 
locked ın the ‘cognitive’ model. In passing he says “Granted, art implies 
reality because it is a form of knowledge’, in the course of elaborating 
his view that the ‘truth content’ of art must be immanent to the work 
rather than implanted from outside.‘ In this Adorno shares the view 
associated with the whole German post-Hegelian tradition that art is a 
privileged bearer of social-historical ‘truth’. (As the poet said, “beauty is 
truth, truth beauty’.) This conceptual alliance of art with the knowledge/ 
ideology axis 1s now so much part of Western culture that a separation 
ıs difficult. Within the Marxist tradition it has frequently taken the form 
of an insistence that aesthetic value can or should be tied to historical- 
political ‘truth’ or progressiveness. Although this argument obviously 
resolves the problem of universal aesthetic value, by defining value in 
relative political terms, it is itself problematic. The principal difficulty 
is that addressed in Terry Lovell’s Pictwres of Reality, where she argues 
that the knowledge/ideology axis should be seen as the secondary, not 
the primary, dimension in works of the smagination.* Lovell does not 
engage with aesthetic value as such (although she does offer some fresh 
thoughts on aesthetic pleasure). Yet her perspective is interesting as a 
radical rejection of the view that the ‘truth’ content of art is inseparable 
from its value. By far the most dominant view on the left, however, is 
the politicization of aesthetic value that has gone hand in hand with the 
reduction of cultural forms to a reading of their ideological content. 


Representation and Signification 


The second major tendency I want to mention is the very broad influence 
of stracturalism, post-structuralism, and deconstructionism. The break 
with classical theories of representation has rightly led to a reconsider- 
ation of the means of representation rather than an exclusive concern 
with a pre-given signified. A theory of signification that emphasizes 
the text’s internal powers of meaning-construction, and stresses the 
multiplicity of readings available in consumption, has both strengths 
and weaknesses. One major strength is that it enables us to transcend 
the boundaries of bourgeois categories—high art and mass culture, 
literature and popular fiction, the various academic disciplines. It is, of 
course, deconstructive of the categories of ‘Art’ and ‘Literature’ to 
subject their objects and texts to the same processes of examination as 
are applied to those formerly relegated to the sphere of ‘popular culture’. 
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This basic egalitarianism, this refusal to categorize according to a 
supposed attribute of aesthetic status, gives structuralist approaches 
such subversiveness as they have. The point I want to meke here, 
however, is that this radical and democratizing challenge to the defi- 
nition of what is art necessarily has certain limiting consequences. If 
we apply the same conceptual tools to a cartoon or postcard as to a 
Picasso, we concentrate by definition on the common features (those 
that our concepts cas address) rather than on what divides them. 
Although this is in itself iconoclastic, ıt inevitably leaves a range of 
important questions connected with cultural and aesthetic experience to 
the unchallenged pronouncements of bourgeois cultural pundits and 


critics. 


Structuralism’s rejection of the salience of aesthetic value is an integral 
part of its project, and the political thrust has been to deconstruct the 
pretensions of ‘the aesthetic’ as a separate realm. Alongside this, how- 
ever, there is another reason for rejection of the question of aesthetics. 
This ts the intransigent anti-humanism of structuralist discourse. The 
idea of a human aesthetic faculty, or mode of sensation, has historically 
proved more problematic for a structuralist perspective than the question 
of aesthetic value itself. This can be seen by looking at the respective 
fortunes of the notions of aesthetic value and pleasure in contemporary 
cultural studies and Marxist criticism. Value may be beyond the pale, 
but pleasure has for some while been definitely in the foreground. What 
is being attempted is, precisely, an anti-humanist discourse of pleasure 
such as Roland Barthes tried to construct in The Pleasure of the Text. 
The deconstruction of the human subject underlies the reconstruction 
of the text as subject: ‘The text you write must prove to me shat it 
destres me.’ This notion of the desiring text is built on a rejection of 
the subyectivism—seen in this discourse as the product of an essentialist 
theory of the subject—which is characteristic of most accounts of the 
experience of aesthetic pleasure. The desire to evade formulations that 
smack of vulgar humanism leads to the extraordinarily cerebral and 
skeletal character of ‘the body’ in some of these new theories of pleasure. 
Fredric Jameson, for instance, defines pleasure in the following terms: 
“Pleasure is finally the consent of life in the body, the reconciliation— 
momentary as it may be—with the necessity of physical existence in a 
physical world.” A curiously grudging description (consent, reconcili- 
ation, necessity) that makes one wonder what would constitute un- 
pleasure. 


Semiotics and Psychoanalysis 


Claire Pajaczkowska, ın an article on semiotic and psychoanalytic theor- 
ies of art, argues that the psychoanalytic development of linguistic 
theory facilitates a consideration of the text in its relation to the reader. 
Although much of what Pajaczkowska has to say concerns visual forms 
and the analysis of colour, her conclusion makes clear that art must be 
understood in psychic rather than aesthetic terms. The following passage 
clarifies the necessary marginality of pleasure to a deconstructionist 
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theory of the subject: ‘Or in other words the function of the work of 
art 18 to represent the dialectic of the subject, split and triangulated 
through the exigencies of the incest taboo, to represent and contain this 
splitting; to represent it as a doubling which is the process of negotiating 
an imaginary identity, the ego. This process of identification requires 
the negotiation of sexual difference, it is perhaps its most important 
function, and pleasure and meaning (the two tenets of bourgeois concepts of art) 
are simply by-products of this socially prescribed and biologically inscribed 
process of the organization of energy.” 


This conception of art and its ‘functions’ ıs less mystifying than the 
notion that a text has its own subjectivity. This particular psychoanalytic 
account is methodologically analogous to the old sociologically reduc- 
tionist readings of art that excluded anything that might muddy the 
waters of a purely social view of the determination of a work of art. 
And just as those sociological accounts were more plausible when 
attached to representations of manifestly ‘social’ themes and content, 
so this approach seems strongest when dealing with subject matter of 
obvious psychic interest—the madonna and child image, for instance. 
It seems likely that any psychoanalytic interpretation of art would lean 
towards ‘psychic reductionism’, and certainly it 1s also true of the 
readings of art-works that Peter Fuller has offered from a Kleinian point 
of view. Whether or not Adorno is right that a psychoanalytic reading 
of art ‘mistakes works of art for documents, lodged ın the dreaming 
person’s head’, it is certainly true that the explanatory exclusivity of the 
psychoanalytic approach is not readily reconciled with any competing 
claims.’ 


Contemporary post-structuralist work in the area of the humanities has 
often tended to tie together a broadly semiotic analysis with an argument 
that sees psychoanalytic theory (particularly the Lacanian approach) as 
the most fruitful system for exploring subjectivity in a critical way. 
Linked to this has been an overt and systematic critique of the ‘bourgeois 
subject’ assumed in classıc Lberal-humanist discourse and reproduced by 
default in Marxist theory. Yet a number of questions in this triangulated 
theoretical perspective remain unresolved, not the least being the issue of 
whether semiotics, psychoanalysis and anti-humanism are an integrated 
package or a contingent theoretical alliance. 


I mention these questions simply to draw attention to the way in which 
questions about aesthetic sensation, experience, pleasure and value, have 
been defined—often by a process of shorthand or guilt by association— 
as irretrievably contaminated by ‘bourgeois humanism’. (This purely 
negative construction of humanism is, of course, a travesty of the 
history of a philosophical secularism that might be thought to deserve 
better from modern progressives.) Although the left, particularly 
through the influence of feminism, has attempted to take up questions 
of pleasure and fantasy, this has proved peculiarly difficult to do in 
terms that equal the resonance of the traditional ‘humanist’ discourses on 
these topics. Yet the question of separating humanism from ‘bourgeois- 
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humanism’ has been begged in modern theory. It is an important 
project, partly for reasons of political persuasion. There is a widely- 
held popular assumption that the dividing line between animals and 
human beings is marked by ‘civilization’, by considerations beyond 
those of mere survival, by appreciation of the realm of the aesthetic. It 
may well be that such beliefs are historically explicable and/or wrong, 
but their prevalence cannot be doubted. So at the least we can expect 
some sort of engagement with them, rather than a distanced dismissal 
of the problem. 


It seems to me that what is known as ‘cultural studies’, and much of 
what is known as Marxist or radical criticism, operates within the two 
parameters I have sketched out. The major legacy from Marxism is the 
concept of ideology and the major legacy from structuralism 1s the 
rejection of the subject. These two traditions, incompatible as they 
undoubtedly are ın some respects, have been immensely influential in 
contemporary work in the general field of culture. Singly and jointly 
they account for the marginalization of aesthetic questions in the 
interpretation of culture. In fact, this rejection 1s one that criticism 
shares with many practitioners and art educators. The notion of serving 
an apprenticeship in order to acquire skill in an art-form has been 
abandoned in favour of criteria that are by and large non-aesthetic. For 
instance, the judges in a recent poetry competition, filmed as they 
worked, articulated the notion of ‘truth to experience’ as the main 
criterion for the winning poem. ‘Social relevance’ 18 an equally influential 
basis of judgment. The lack of interest in aesthetic training 1s surprisingly 
marked among professionals, and the assessment criteria they use, ın 
public examinations for instance, are reduced to vague formulations 
about relevance and conviction. And if radical critiques of bourgeois 
criticism have taught us something, it ts that criticism, however ‘formal’ 
its modality, is frequently social and ideological in its essence. 


Relativism 


It should be emphasized that we are talking of a rejection, not just an 
evasion, of aesthetic questions. Principled relativism on the aesthetic is 
an often argued, and indeed now hegemonic, stance on the left. My 
concern here, whilst taking for granted the reasons why this relativism 
developed, and fully accepting the spirit of the critique of bourgeois 
criticism, is that it brings in its train serious political and theoretical 
problems. First, this relativism is simply unconvincing, and leaves the 
more plausible position—that we can say a Rembrandt is ‘better’ 
than an Angelica Kaufmann—to popular and reactionary ideologues. 
Although we protest at the (undoubted) class, race and gender bias of 
much criticism, and the definition of whose work shall be studied and 
on what assumptions, this does not close the matter. Is it really only 
because of male dominance in art history that we consider Rembrandt 
the better painter? Is the limerick I compose on the back of my cigarette 
packet indistinguishable from a Shakespeare play in terms of value? 
We need to engage with the widely held beliefs that one work 1s ‘better’ 
than another and produce convincing arguments either about why this 
is not so or about what it is based on. 
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Secondly, the denial of the aesthetic ignores the fact that the works 
analysed ın radical criticism are works of the imagination, or fictional. 
I do not suggest that this gives them any form of historical or social 
transcendence, but it does at least mean that they do not reflect, 
mediate or encode ın any direct way the content and position frequently 
attributed. This makes the conflation of author and ideology, so common 
in the content-analysis type of radical literary criticism, particularly 
fraught. This is important, since it leads to a third problem—that 
this imaginative element, and the ambiguity of aesthetic codes, allow 
considerable play in the meaning of the work. Meaning is not immanent, 
it is constructed in the consumption of the work. Hence no text can be 
inherently progressive or reactionary—it becomes so in the act of 
consumption. There may be an authorial ‘preferred reading’ but the 
effects may be different, opposite even, to those intended. The important 
point is that, whatever the formal properties of a work, its ideological 
content, its ‘political implications’ are not given. They depend upon the 
construction that takes place at the level of consumption. 


Thirdly, and perhaps most important, to ignore questions of aesthetic 
pleasure and value gives away ground to a mystificatory view of art. It 
is precisely part of the mystique of art, of the separation between art 
and work ın our society, that we abandon the rational criteria we apply 
to all other forms of social production. In this we reproduce the 
traditional bourgeois ideology of art. In what other work would we 
deny or evade the question of skill? These attitudes are part and parcel 
of a highly romanticized view of art. Max Raphael says: ‘I might also 
point out that inspiration is nothing but an illusion on the part of the 
most barren class in modern society, an illusion which rests upon 
the distinction that arose in the nineteenth century between socially 
mechanized production of material goods and individual craft pro- 
duction of spiritual goods. It 18 a petty-bourgeois fiction which has 
degraded art to a substitute for religion.’!9 Paradoxically, it is through 
a consideration of skill, technique and formal properties of art that we 
can escape romantic and mystificatory assumptions about art and move 
towards a different understanding. In this context an emphasis on 
aesthetic skills is in fact democratizing rather than elitist—for skills 
may be acquired, whereas the notion of an artistic ‘genius’ forbids the 
aspirations of anyone outside the small and specialized group. This is 
true even if we accept different degrees of individual aptitude. 


Few critics, Marxist or otherwise, have attended closely to detailed 
formal and technical issues in the development of their interpretations 
of works of art. By and large a gulf has been created between those 
who interpret a work in terms of its ‘background’, ‘life’ of creator, or 
‘conditions of production’ and those who stick to close textual! analysis. 
The latter tend to argue, as does for instance the doyen of ‘internal’ 
analysis of art-works, Heinrich Wolffin, that external considerations 


4 Max Raphecl, The Demands af Arf, with an Appenda ‘Toward an Empincal Theory of Ar’, 
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are irrelevant.!! Sociologists and Marxists have recently been ın the 
camp that rejects the internal approach, always seeing the ideological 
character of work as socially and historically situated. Or, in the case 
of Marxist structuralist criticism, they have tended to analyse the text 
to the exclusion of the consumer. It could be said, however, that 
a distinctive tradition exists in European Marxist cultural thought, 
represented ın Adorno’s work on music, Della Volpe’s on poetry and 
that of Max Raphael on art. Raphael’s work in my view shows us clearly 
the strengths and difficulties of attempting to combine detailed analysis 
of the composition of specific works with a broader Marxist 
interpretation. 


Il. Max Raphael’s Theoretical Contribution 


Max Raphael was born ın Prussia in 1889 and educated in Germany. 
He lived in various cities, including Paris, and in 1941 he settled in 
New York, dying there in 1952. Much of his work was published 
posthumously and some of it 1s still not available in English translation. !2 
Before looking at his specific analysis of paintings I want to recapitulate 
some central points from his approach. These concern his attempt to 
apprehend art works as aesthetic compositions, and I discuss them 
under the headings of definitions, method, concept of aesthetic value 
and theory of viewing. 


Definitions of the Aesthetic 


Raphael 1s bold enough to define and elaborate on the aesthetic as a 
human faculty, the work of art and the criteria of artistic excellence. 
Aesthetic feeling is regarded by Raphael as a process in which individual 
sense perceptions are exteriorized. Feeling becomes relatively indepen- 
dent of individual emotional experience and is assimilated to more 
universal categories through which the world is appropriated. Art 1s 
thus produced by a union of faculties, rather than one faculty. Raphael 
sees the aesthetic aftiteds as more general than specific aesthetic feelings: 
‘It ıs not important how the particular part of the world looks that 
releases our aesthetic vision. What is important is to see it whole, in 
such a way that we extinguish all our momentary, individual concerns 
as well as the facticity of things outside us. We may find ourselves in 
harmony or disharmony with the world, we may feel the sublimity of 
the cosmos ın relation to our tragic finitude or the ridiculous pettiness 
of our individual selves. Such an experience gratifies and purges us 
because in ıt our conflicts, whether with ourselves or with the world, 


11 See, for example, Hannch Wolfin, Clase Art, Oxford 1980 “There n a conception of art-history 
which secs nothing more m art than a “tremalation of Life” (Taine) into peroral terms, and which 
attempts to meerpret every style as an expression of the prevailing mood of the age Who would wih 
to deny thar this is a frumful way of looking at the marter? Yet rt takes us only so far—as far, one 
might say, as the point at which art begins’ (p 187) 
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are resolved.’ Within this framework of aesthetic perception Raphael 
argues that aesthetic feeling has a historical and normative aspect, 
particularly in that the ways in which people constitute a relationship 
to the world will depend, for instance, on epochs of religious belief or 
romantic humanism. In thts insistence on the historical character of 
aesthetic feeling Raphael concurs with his former teacher, Wölfflin, who 
writes that ‘beholding is not just a mirror which always remains the 
same, but a living power of apprehension which has its own inward 
history and has passed through many stages.” 


The work of art is defined by Raphael as that which connects a sensual 
appropriation of the world to an ideational or cognitive mode of 
apprehension. ‘... the work of art is reality enhanced, which engages 
the senses both as a whole and in every one of its details and is yet a 
symbol of non-sensory meanings which extend down to still deeper 
layers without ever ceasing to appeal to our senses.”!5 Artistic excellence 
is characterized by, on the one hand, an engagement of the senses and 
the intellect and, on the other, a fusion of materials and imagination. 
Raphael illustrates the first ın saying: ‘The place in history of such 
unities as the Gothic cathedral or Doric temple proves that the nchest 
artistic sensibility was achieved not in periods of pure sensualism, but 
in periods in which sense perceptions were most readily combined with 
the other human faculties of cognition—the body, the intellect, and 
Reason.”!6 Quoting Goethe’s view that ‘that artist will be the most 
excellent in his genre whose inventiveness and imagination are, $0 to 
speak, directly fused with the material in which he has to work’, Raphael 
also emphasizes that artistic materials are not contingent or extrancous 
but are the necessary condition of artistic existence.!? 


Moving from artistic excellence to the purpose of art history, Raphael 
argued for a historical, and relativist, understanding of judgments of 
taste. He thought that the task of art history was to show the extent to 
which assignations of artistic value, and the normative status attributed 
to particular works, are historically bounded. With characteristic confi- 
dence he declares: Norms of this type are simply the mistakes an epoch 
makes about itself, inasmuch as relative, period factors are usually 
absolutized along wıth others. Art history demonstrates this by showing 
to what extent such predilections vary, and the sociology of art, which 
shows the economic and social causes that account for each given 
selection, confirms it.’18 Raphael’s insistence on a historical approach 
leads him to argue that Marx’s thesis on art—as ultimately (though not 
solely) determined by economic factors—s fruitful not as a universal 
thesis but in given historical contexts. (‘Tt 1s disclosed only in the course 
of a specific analysis.”)!9 This leads Raphael to re-pose Marx’s famous 
question about Greek art (why do we still like it when its foundations 
are a dead mode of production?). He says Marx’s question cannot be 
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answered as it is too general: ‘Let us formulate the problem concretely: 
Why could Greek art repeatedly take a normative significance at various 
epochs of Christian arte’ 


Raphael’s Method 


Raphael’s method is encapsulated in the remark he quotes from Rodin: 
‘If you want to write a good book about me, just study one of my 
sculptures. All that matters is my method. A work that never came off 
will suit your purpose better than a good one, for it will show the 
limitations of my method. Should you be unable to discover my method 
from study of a single work, then you'll never write a decent book 
either about me or about art. Of course, art critics write about everything 
under the sun except art.’?! 


Raphael believed in the closest possible examination of the selected 
work in order to arrive, first and simply, at a description of it. Such a 
description 18, Raphael argues, a conceptual reconstitution of the work and 
involves the following considerations: (1) The constitution of the 
individual form in terms of material and space. (2) The constitution of 
the work as a whole externally (format, immanent structural lines, lines 
of orientation) and internally (mode of reality, individual idea, aesthetic 
feeling, motif, etc.). (3) The constitution of the relations between 
individual forms within the work (internal and external composition, 
logic of the structure, etc.). (4) The realization of the individual forms 
as well as of the configuration as a whole. Each of the four stages 
represents the artistic method as concrete phenomenon.” 


It is in relation to (1), the constitution of individual form, that Raphael 
is most clear. Materials (paint, wood, and so on) are translated into the 
means of representation (in the visual arts colour, light, shadow, line), 
which ın turn are transformed into means of figuration through the 
unique way in which they are blended or contrasted. In addition to 
a consideration of means of representation, Raphael’s ‘reconstitutive 
description’ also explores the artistic form as a spatial structure, examin- 
ing the number of planes, and the tensions generated between them. 
Raphael’s discussion of composition and realization becomes more 
diffuse and less clear than his elaboration of the earlier stages of artistic 
production. This is because he is concerned now with meaxiag: his 
concepts here are those of expressive value, psychic content, world 
view, mode of reality, mode of life. It is here, in the reconciliation 
of formal and historico-ideological considerations, that his theory of 
aesthetic value begins. 


Aesthetic Value 


Although Raphael sought to banish mystificatory views of art as inspi- 
ration, he developed a view of artistic originality (which he saw etymol- 
ogically—getting to the root) and argued a claim towards universal 
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aesthetic value. In brief, he believed that value lay in the artist’s ability 
to create a form appropriate to the content—to express a reality in the 
only possible representational form. Two major elements of this are 
noted as important—that the work be organise and that it be dialectical. By 
organic Raphael means that the configuration could not be constructed 
differently: ‘We speak of an organic or quasi-organic configuration when 
every individual form is determined by all the others and serves a 
specific purpose in relation to the whole (Poussin, Leonardo, Houdon, 
etc.). Such a configuration is self-contained, self-sufficient, speaks for 
itself—in order to understand it we need not refer to nature or to the 
artist’s personal experiences. It is autonomous, more accurately, has 
become autonomous as a result of the process of artistic creation.’ ® 


The dialectical dimension of great works of art can be approached in 
terms of their ambiguity. ‘Art frees us from enslavement to words, 
concepts and false moral values by showing us that life knows differen- 
tiations that cannot be reduced to concepts as well as situations which 
cannot be judged by accepted moral standards.” This ‘dialectical’ aspect 
is crystallized in art’s ability to “enhance reality’ and extend its meaning. 
The world of things must be undone and a new world constituted 
through the construction of the world of values, and the more the artist 
can accomplish this—the more symbolic the work—the greater it 1s. 
Value lies, therefore, in the work that can encompass: polarization and 
harmony; determination and playfulness; diversity and unity; tension 
within a logical structure. Hence Raphael posits a scale on which relative 
values can be assigned, without placing absolute (perfect) value on the 
agenda at all.4 In practice, he 1s quite sweeping in his own judgments 
and argues that these desiderata enable us to distinguish between 
‘factitious and true works of art’. Before we take up these contentious 
claims, however, let us briefly consider Raphael’s theory of the artist— 
viewer relation and look at some illustrations of his method. 


The Active Viewer 


It is here, and in the connection of this theory to his formal analysis, 
that Raphael’s greatest contribution to Marxist aesthetics lies. He instanti- 
ates my earlier point on the paradoxically democratizing effect of an 
emphasis on artistic skill. Raphael argues that, through the recomstitusove 
description articulated by the art critic but also experienced by any viewer 
of the painting, the energy in the work is released. Hence the viewer 
shares the work of the artist insofar as he or she reconstructs the work. 
This is why Raphael emphasizes that art leads from the work to the 
process of creation. ‘We see how form is constituted by a specific artistic 
method and how form follows necessarily upon form. That is what I 
meant when I said that art leads us from the work to the process of 
creation. The icy crust of mere presence has melted away and we 
experience the creative process itself in the new, enhanced reality which 
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both appeals to our senses and suggests an infinite wealth of meanings.’ 
In this way, the artist 1s obliged to proceed by compelling the viewer 
to recreate the process by which the form of the. work was made 
effective. If not, the viewer passes over the work. ‘The extent of the 
viewer’s participation in the work varies. In the case of works that do 
achteve effective form, we are impelled to view them over and over, 
re-creating them each time; the process may go on indefinitely. In the 
case of an inferior work, we feel no such urge. This 1s how the artist 
gives a finished work the quality of continuing life: he gives the finite 
the character of infinity, activating the viewer’s own infinite aspirations, 
awakening them and keeping them awake by certain features present in 
the actual form itself tensions between opposites and their resolution.” 


Hence, according to Raphael, artistic energy is locked in the work only 
to be released by this reconstitution in consumption. His position here 
is not only that of espousing a theory of the astie viewer (hence 
reconciling aesthetic production and consumption) but of rejecting a 
reflectionist theory of art ın favour of a more active, somewhat Brechtian 
view. ‘Whatever the deficiencies of Marx’s theoretical attitude toward 
art may have been, he was perfectly aware that after the economic, 
social and political revolution the most difficult revolution would still 
remain to be made—the cultural one. Nowhere did he ever exclude art, 
as he excluded religion, on the ground that there would be no place 
for it in a classless society. The pseudo-Marxists who put art on the 
same footing with religion do not see that religion sets limits to man’s 
creative capacities, diverts him from the things of this world, and 
reconciles class antagonisms by obviously imaginary and frequently 
hypocritical theories of love, whereas art is an ever-renewed creative 
act, the active dialogue between spirit and matter; the work of art holds 
man’s creative powers in a crystalline suspension from which it can 
again be transformed into living energies. Consequently, art by its very 
nature is no opiate; it ıs a weapon. Art may have narcotic effects, but 
only if used for specific reactionary purposes; and from this we may 
infer only that attempts are made to blunt it for the very reason that it 
is feared as a weapon.) On this one passage might be said to rest 
Raphael’s position as a Marxist aesthetician. It 1s, though, in his substan- 
tive analyses that we must examine critically the validity of his method. 


Analyses of Specific Works 


The kind of approach that Raphael developed can initially be illustrated 
by looking at his comparison of how “The Last Supper’ is treated ın 
Leonardo da Vinci and Tintoretto. He shows that the two artists differed 
in their ideas as to the meaning of the subject and ın their representation 
of ıt. What they share, however, is that each found a visual form that 
in itself expressed the meaning the subject had for him. Hence, says 
Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci expresses degradation, betrayal and collapse 
in a ‘dropping’ of the long table below the line of vision and in the 
clustering of the apostles in confused groups. Raphael notes that for 
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Tintoretto the dominant meaning of the subject was not that of betrayal 
but the doctrine of transubstantiation that emerges from the last supper. 
To express this movement between the terrestrial and other-worldly 
spheres, Tintoretto represented a table placed along a wall stretching 
into infinity, with light and shadow playing along its length. Tintoretto’s 
discovery of this most appropriate artistic form is all the more striking 
in that, as Raphael shows, he spent fifty years painting the subject in 
different ways before finding the particular form that matched his 
understanding of the theme. Raphael’s basic point is that in two different 
ways these artists use figuration (including means of representation) to 
render thetr particular idea in a material form. 


The Demands of Art consists in large part of detailed analyses of 
individual paintings, and although these cannot be done justice here, it 
is possible to sketch in some examples of how Raphael ‘reconstitutes’ 
works of art. We can take first a painting for which Raphael expresses 
very great admiration, Cézanne’s Mont Sammie- Victoire of 1904-6. Accord- 
ing to Raphael, this version is the only one of the seven treatments of 
this subject by Cézanne that balances tension and arrives at a truly great 
work. He stresses the radical rejection in the painting of the conventions 
of perspective: instead of representing empty space receding to infinite 
depth, Cézanne gives us filled space. The back of the picture is tightly 
closed, with the mountain in the plane at the top tilting forward into 
the picture. Raphael sees the painting primarily ın terms of the use of 
planes—the back/top plane pushing forward and inward and the bot- 
tom/front plane pushing outward to the back of the picture, with the 
tension balanced and held in check by the middle plane. Raphael explains 
in some detail how the use and juxtaposition of colour contributes to 
this division of the picture into planes. 


Although it is widely known that Cézanne’s theme is taken from the 
countryside around Ar-en-Provence (and indeed people visit Mont 
Sainte-Victoire to ‘see the original’), the picture is not based on any 
one viewpoint. No photograph can correspond to what 1s shown in the 
painting, since (in Raphael’s words) Cézanne has subordinated visual 
perception to pictorial figuration. This, according to Raphael, is Cézan- 
ne’s great achievement: he uses some aspects of natural appearance but 
not others. So the painting is not a landscape, but nature has provided 
a model. Cézanne has ‘refashioned the classical and given nature a 
classical solidity.’ 


Raphael’s analysis of Picasso’s Gweraica concludes that the primary effect 
of the painting is shock and that it conveys the ‘destructiveness of a 
disintegrating society with a power no other artist has equalled’. He 
describes the painting by saying that the figuration is constituted by the 
use of black and white, rather than colour, and by line. He sees the 
former as expressive of the most ultimate and general and the latter as 
exemplifying individual emotion. But, he insists, the real world is 
composed of objects, nature, society and history; ıt does not operate 
with these extremes of abstraction on the one side and individuality on 
the other. Picasso’s exclusive reliance on black and white and on line 
restrict the painting to the category of private allegory, and hence the 
understandable confusion among critics as to what, for example, the 
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bull in the painting stands for. Raphael points out that the pictorial 
vocabulary is limited and that the codes used (for example, triangles 
and angles referring back to earlier representational conventions) are 
not accessible to all. 


Raphael argues that the content of the painting—a world without hope; 
mankind reduced to a scream—is not expressed or achieved ¿w the 
figuration but is a private intellectual and emotional motivation of the 
painter that can be seen sbrough the figuration. There is, therefore, an 
arbitrary rather than a necessary relation between form and content 
in this work. Gaersica, according to Raphael, offers no progression, 
development or resolution and has no reference point ın its ordering 
of space. Hence, although Raphael recognizes the power of the painting 
in terms of shock, he concludes that it 1s an outright failure as a picture 
since Picasso could find no figuration suited to his idea and so resorted 


to allegory. 


Raphael’s view that formal characteristics of a painting can be linked 
to social or sociological considerations 1s taken a step further in his 
discussion of a painting with a more straightforward social content, The 
Peasant Family by the seventeenth-century painter Le Nain.© This, 
argues Raphael, ıs a ‘materialist text’ in that it views the ruled class 
from its own point of view, doing so by representation of both oppression 
and resistance. John Tage’s summary of Raphael’s interpretation conveys 
most clearly this dialectical dimension of the painting: ‘Yet the picture 
Le Nain gives of the plight of the peasants ıs not one-sided. In their 
very abject state, one sees the peasant’s strength and their struggle for 
existence. One sees, too, that the formal and sensory means by which 
this strength is expressed are closely linked with the means used to 
convey their poverty. Whereas the viewer’s line of sight depresses them, 
each of the figures seems to rise up from the hips, as if protesting 
against its repression. Each individual is constituted by a double and ` 
conflicting force: a sinking down and a rising up which embodies that 
unity of poverty and strength, exploitation and will for freedom which 
no present-day work has been able to show. “Only by expressing this 
unity,” Raphael declares, “is it possible to avoid the one-sidedness of 
sentimental pictures about the poor on the one hand, and of falsely 
heroic, hero-worshipping pictures about workers on the other.” As 
this example shows, Raphael’s primary concern is with the ways in 
which an artist finds a pictorial form that inherently and inevitably 
expresses the idea or content of the work. For Raphael this integral 
relation of form and meaning ts the necessary condition of artistic 
excellence and aesthetic value. 


IL. A Critical Assessment 


Raphael claimed that his method amounted to a science of art, in which 
laws could be expressed. The Appendix to The Demands of Art starts 
with a bold declaration: “This work sets itself the task of making art an 
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object of scientific cognition.’ His theory he describes as ‘empirical’, 
since based on a study of works from all periods and nations. He goes 
so far as to make the extraordinary statement that ‘I am convinced that 
mathematics, which has travelled a long way since Euclid, will someday 
provide us with the means of formulating the results of such a study 
in mathematical terms.’ ® Yet, as with so many art critics, many of his 
interpretatiee Comments are entirely devoid of qualitative justification let 
alone scientifically validated. Many of the examples he uses, particularly 
when illustrating passing points, are ideological readings rather than 
formal analyses and indeed it is part of his method that this slippage 
occurs. There is a difference between uncontentious observations such 
as that line is dominant in Gweraica, or that Monat Satate-Victoire 1s 
composed of more than one plane, and idiosyncratic statements such as 
the following: ‘In The Virgin and Child with St. Anne Leonardo da Vinci 
embodies an idealistic conception of Reason in sensory qualities, which 
are most fully expressed in the shoulder lne?’ Indeed, it is not self- 
evident that Leonardo’s dropping of the table in The Last Supper 
necessarily expresses collapse or degradation, or that the raising of the 
line of vision in Le Nain’s The Peasant Family inevitably conveys poverty. 
Such judgments veer perilously towards the reefs on which much 
bourgeois art history and criticism often founder—such and such a 
feature is held inherently to express stability or resignation or whatever 
the critic reads into it. 


Raphael insists that these judgments, based in the first instance on 
technical observation, must be neutral and impersonal. The question of 
palse, he argues, should only be considered at the ead of the analysis.¥ 
In fact, however, he does not himself accomplish this desirable state of 
affairs. The underlying reason for Raphaels weakness here is that 
his theoretical framework reveals an unresolved conflict between an 
emphasis on artistic prodæction (in the spirit of Walter Benjamin) and a 
profoundly Lukacsian subsumption of art to the category of ideology. 
Raphael was an early exponent of the ‘relative autonomy’ approach to 
art. He at times categorizes art as a subset with ideology and sees 
types of artistic work (expressive, dogmatic, sceptical, and so on) as 
ideological. By and large he regards art as a battleground of ideological 
struggle, although he tries to insist that (to put it crudely) the ideological 
content is less important than the question of whether the arust can 
find an appropriate form in which to express it. ‘What matters in a 
work of art is not this specific “something” contributed by the subject- 
matter but the intensity with which the overall meaning is conveyed by 
the figuration and for the sake of which whatever might create discrep- 
ancy between meaning and content 1s eliminated.”35 


Raphgel’s position on the classic problem of economic determination 
of the cultural 1s somewhat unclear and contradictory. Although, as 
quoted earlier, he describes cultural revolution as the most difficult of 


revolutions, he concludes The Demands of Art with the following rather 
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orthodox view: ‘Creative instinct manifests itself with greater freedom 

in art than in any other domain. A creative, active study of art is 
therefore indispensable to awaken creative powers, to assert them 
against the dead weight of tradition, and to mobilize them in the 
struggle for a social order in which everyone will have the fullest 
opportunity to develop his creative capacities. The details of this social + 
order cannot be anticipated without falling into utopian dreams. We 
can and we must be satisfied with the awareness that art helps us to 
achieve the truly just order. The decisive battles, however, will be 
fought at another level.’* 


In addition to this general orientation Raphael’s interpretations are 
based on specific Lukacsian concepts, of which the most important is 
totality. Raphael’s understanding of dialectic is rooted in the Lukacsian 
balance between particularity and totality and in the notion of the 
historically-typical individual. (I believe that it would not destroy but 
enlarge scientific method in the domain of art to pair the concept of 
particularity with the concept of totality—a totality which combines Y 
the same factors of form, content and method at a higher level. Y? We 
may query whether Raphael’s judgments of aesthetic value really do 
wait, 28 he demanded, for the end of the analysis. In fact, although I 
have glossed his specific analyses in such a way as to minimize it, much 
of his interpretation is grounded ın the familiar and tedious rhetoric of 
support for realism and hostility to modernism that vitiates so much of: 
Lukacs’ own work. To illustrate this, let us turn to the ‘value’ element 
of Raphael’s analysis of Cézanne and Picasso. 


Content and Form 


It is entirely characteristic of Raphael’s originality that, although a 
Marxist aesthetician, he can regard a Cézanne landscape as one of the rq 
greatest art works ever produced and castigate Gmwersica, for decades a 
symbol of anti-fascism, as ‘ineffective propaganda’. The substance of 
Raphael’s case 1s that allegorical painting (of which Gwermica 1s an 
example) must always be inferior to painting in which the content is 
realized in the form.” As will readily be seen, this demand 1s tied closely 
to a realistic aesthetics such as Lukács elaborated. Raphael’s strictures 
on Monet’s paintings echo, often in detail, those of Lukács on wnters 
such as Joyce or Eliot. Raphael writes that ‘for all their lyricism they 
remain bound up with the description of a localized atmosphere. In 
their contents the here-and-now takes precedence over the universal, 
the momentary over the enduring. Reason and the human body are 
alike eliminated as cognitive faculties; the intellect serves only to 
analyse and differentiate sharpened sense perception, and the feeling 
accompanying it 1s vague.” 
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Raphael’s unstinting praise for Cézanne and unswerving criticism of 
Picasso 1s at times difficult to comprehend when some of the very 
features under discussion are shared. Both, Raphael agrees, reject the 
conventions of perspective, rendering space as filled rather than empty. 
But he is too critical of Picasso’s rejection of pictorial coherence to tackle 
the argument that Cézanne and Picasso were engaged in comparable 
challenges to representational conventions.” The classic position of any 
realist aesthetics is that the weess of representation must be concealed, 
and the Brechtian and modernist challenge to realism was principally 
concerned with the rejection of this desideratum. Raphael’s insistence 
that meaning must be realized in form goes hand in hand with the 
orthodox realist view. His approval of the Le Nain painting mentioned 
earlier rests partly on the fact that the composition of the work is 
“concealed and made as far as possible invisible, so as not to interfere 
with an impression of easy and accidental naturalness.’*! 


Insofar as these fundamental realist precepts inform Raphael’s recoxstitw 
tion of the work as well as his final evaluation we can see that he 
attempts to elevate a particular aesthetic to universal status. Many 
Marxist aestheticians have claimed realism as the natural companion to 
historical materialism but the case is very far from made or accepted. 
Raphael, for all his insistence that the work of art be apprehended in 
aesthetic terms, tends to concur with Lukács that ‘great art’ is art that 
embodies the truths of historical materialism. His objection to Gaeraica 
is that it only shocks and does not point to any resolution. Yet Marxism 
is not a theory that resembles the eighteenth-century tdeal of balance, 
stabililty and the inevitably resolved chord. Nor is it the politics of the 
‘realist’ happy ending—waiting for history to make a revolution. Insofar 
as Marxism is an active theory and politics, calling upon us to make 
our own struggle, it requires a less dogmatic and complacent aesthetic. 


However unsatisfactory Raphael’s interpretations of particular works 
may be, his method exposes some issues that I think we need to 
confront. His precept, drawn from Rodin, of ‘study the work’ and the 
theory he elaborated of the ‘active’ viewer’s role in the reconstitution 
of the work are useful but limited. They are limited by the degree to 
which they exclude social and historical considerations. Raphael does 
not recognize that meaning is, at least partially, constructed in the 
history of a work’s reception; we cannot view a Rodin sculpture with 
an eye that is innocent of all knowledge of Rodin’s place in a ‘canon’ 
of works. And just as the work is located in a cultural-historical context 
so our modes of apprehension are specific to the concerns of a particular 
conjuncture. Although Raphael recognizes the fact of ‘vision having a 
history’, he tends to relate ıt to epochal characteristics such as religious 
belief and to ignore its more local purchase. So Raphael does not really 
acknowledge the social constitution of the body of work he scrutinizes; 
does not add to his detailed visual descriptions an adequate account of 
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the social factors that structure the status of the works he chooses to 
study. Raphael’s interpretations show the weaknesses of ignoring the 
social dimensions of reception. He rules by fiat that Gaeraica is ineffective 
propaganda when as a matter of fact the absence of an allegorical key 
to the painting has not hindered the polemical manipulation of this 
powerful work in a propaganda campaign against fascism. Indeed many 
would argue that the subject of Gaeraica is treated more effectively 
through ambiguous and allegorical means than it ever could have been 
in a realist mode. 


The main difficulty with Raphael 1s that he tries to tie form and meaning 
too closely together. We do not have to espouse a totally relativist 
position on meaning (which would be to say that any given work was 
completely open to the construction of an infinite range of meanings) 
to argue that the meaning of a work cannot be contained by simple 
formulae such as that meaning should be realized in form, or that 
reconciliation and synthesis are an essential element of aesthetic value. 
Raphael’s theory of the active viewer tends to see the only possible 
appropriation of the work as a recreation of the author’s work and 
ties meaning too closely to the question of authorial intention and 


imagination. 


Raphael’s work has, to us now, a certain methodological innocence. He 
fails to see that definitions of beauty and aesthetic value, such as his 
own, are constructed from theoretical tools that have a history just as 
vision and mode of aesthetic apprehension have histories. Of itself, 
however, this does not render his work of no interest. By and large the 
concepts we use and the subjects we scrutinize are all historically 
constituted and we need to beware of the assumption that our own 
methodologies are somehow purer than the old ones. “The very analytic 
instruments we deploy are in this sense ideologically guilty.“ We 
should avoid the assumption that there are reactionary, bourgeois, 
historically-specific categories such as the aesthetic and that our new 
categories of ‘signification’ or ‘pleasure’ are in some way purged of 
these limitations. 


We have to ask, too, what is at stake in the recognition that ‘vision has 
a history’. The relativist arguments about art are easy to make and 
impossible to refute; there is no consensus, even, on what objects might 
come into the category of art and ıt ıs fundamentally true that art 18 
what is successfully defined as art. Perhaps more importantly, the 
concept of art as the product of an individual artist (with all the 
associated ideological constructions of romantic genius and the transcen- 
dent possibilities of art) is historically specific to modern Western 
capitalism. This sense of art as a historically specific social institution 
has recently been stressed in Peter Burger’s important book Theory of 
the Avant-Garde,“ but it forms part of a debate about the historical 
emergence of the modern conception of art that has been going on for 
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some while now.45 Yet to understand the historical nature of art, of 
subjective aesthetic experience, of visual apprehension or of the role of 
the artist in society is not to sink into the complete relativism of thinking 
that this area of experience is therefore in some way ‘not real’. This 
would be the equivalent of thinking that ‘work’ under capitalism was— 
because historically a product of alienated labour—not a ‘real’ object 
of thought and analysis. 


Raphgsel’s usefulness lies ın the fact that he tried to explore the ways in 
which meaning is connected on one hand to aesthetic form and on the 
other to the senses. This project is difficult, and few writers have 
addressed it in any detail. As I argued earlier, it is not currently 
considered as very important. It would, perhaps, be fair to comment 
that the dominant interest in cultural studies at the moment is ın a 
conception of meaning that has been stripped of traditional aesthetic 
questions and does not engage with the issue of the senses. Hence the 
very definition of culture current in ‘cultural studies’ tends to be 
exclusively concerned with meaning. It is illustrative of this that signifi- 
cation theory—analysis of the meanings constructed in systems of 
signs—is now a consensual position in the debate on the definition of 
the term culture. The insistence that culture ıs a field of production, 
and that its product is meaning, was radical at a time when we were 
trying to wrest the definition of culture from the gmp of reflection 
theory. That battle, however, is now over and I think the exclusive 
emphasis on meaning in the analysis of culture needs further thought. 
Insofar as Raphael tried to explore the connections between meaning 
and the senses, and between meaning and aesthetic form, his work is 
of some current interest. If we are to pursue the work of trying to 
understand cultural experience as well as signifying practice we shall 
need to question the current exclusive association of culture with 


meaning. 


S For sommary aod critical discussion of the literature, see Janet Wolff, Assthetacs and the Soctolegy of 
Art, London 1983, and The Seca! Producten of Art, Loudon 1981 
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Comment 
Alec Nove 


Markets and Socialism 


I am grateful to Ernest Mandel for his thoughtful criticism of my ideas 
concerning ‘market socialism’ (‘In Defence of Socialist Planning’, NLR 
159). By a coincidence, I received on the same day a copy of an attack 
on these ideas from the New Right: Crozier and Selden’s Socialism, the 
Grand Illusion. The authors are just as unhappy as is Mandel with any 
mixture of plan and market, but of course from an opposite standpoint. 
I mention this as a way of emphasizing that I am not a believer in 
laissez-faire, and am well aware of the market’s imperfections and 
limitations. A minimal role for the state, the untrammelled pursuit of 
private profit, does not ensure the welfare of society, and indeed it is 
necessary for these ideologists to distort the ideas of the real Adam 
Smith while invoking his name. 


Mandel does not deny that ‘commodity-exchange may be necessary in 
the immediate aftermath of an anti-capitalist revolution’, during which 
plan and market may coexist ‘in precarious and hybrid transitional 
forms’. So presumably for him, as for Marx, transition to socialism 
involves gradually dispensing with market. This is where we disagree. 

Part of the disagreement may arise from what I believe to be a 
definitional confusion on his past. He is, of course, quite right when 
he notes that under ‘late capitalism’ there are giant corporations, with 
various degrees of vertical integration, within which hierarchical ‘direct 
allocation’ replaces the market. I devoted most of pages 198-203 of my 
book, The Economics of Feasible Soctalism, to the significance of this, and 
also to the fact that alongside them there are many thousands of medium 
and small firms. We must presume that economies (and diseconomies) of 
scale—technological, informational, organizational—vary very widely, 
and would probably also vary widely in a realistically envisageable 
socialism—which is why it seems right to envisage several categories 
of producers. Where Mandel goes wrong is in drawing the line of 
demarcation between plan and market, between ex ante and ex post. Of 
course many goods are made to prior order! Surely the line between plan 
and market does not run between bespoke and ready-made tailoring! 
Mandel says that ‘it is not the market but the planned target for 
truck output that determines the number of (truck) bodies to be 
manufactured’(p.6). But any textbook will tell us that the demand for 
bodies (and other components) is derived from the market demand 
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for trucks! Obviously, advance planning of some kind, i.e. ex ante 
anticipation, is the rule in capitalist market economies, whether this is 
based on market surveys or prior negotiated contracts. In a socialist 
economy too one imagines that ships and large generating equipment 
would be produced to special order, while shoes, skirts and cabbages 
would be produced or grown in anticipation of what the customer may 
require, an anticipation which may prove mistaken and which requires 
ex post verification. Surely the market, commodity production, exists 
when goods are made for sale, for exchange and not for use, and ‘this 
remains so whatever the degree of vertical integration in the production 
process of this or that good. 


Mandel asks: is it appropriate to use evidence culled from Soviet 
experience? Yes, there were specifically Russian or Soviet factors— 
backwardness, ‘bureaucratic misrule’. But there are lessons to be learned, 
conceming (for instance) scale, complexity, conflicts between partial and 
general interest, plan-fulfilment indicators, investment criteria, prices in 
theory and practice, labour incentives, diseconomies of scale in agricul- 
ture, the influence of user needs on plans and on output, the role of 
regional policy, and so on. While the Soviet record in handling these 
and other issues (including environmental pollution) may leave much 
to be desired, it would be foolish to ignore Soviet experience because 
of 2 prior decision to classify it as ‘not socialist’. 


Thus if in the USSR today there are several million types and varieties 
of goods and services, produced and provided by hundreds of thousands 
of enterprises (industrial, construction, agricultural, transport, distri- 
bution, etc., etc.), and if the sheer complexity of marketless planning 
generates both bureaucracy and inefficiency, it is really not very relevant 
to advocate ‘democracy’ as a cure. The right of different strata to 
Organize into pressure groups, however desirable in itself, can only 
make the task of planning yet more complicated. Mandel tells us that 
ordinary mortals do not really choose between millions of goods and 
services, that most people’s requirements are repetitive and largely 
predictable. Yes indeed, total unpredictability would make life imposs- 
ible in any system! But one must ask: if there are millions of products 
in the USSR (as also in the West), why is this sor The point is that, 
while Mandel and I do not consciously consider thousands of kinds of 
footwear and thousands of holiday resorts, these do exist in thousands, 
for choices other than our own. As economies grow beyond simple 
subsistence levels, people ‘take pleasure in more diversified meals’ (1 
am here quoting Mandel’s own words), and also shoes, holidays, etc. 
The greater the variety of outputs, the greater also the variety of inputs. 
The greater also the burdens on the central plenners. Mandel asks: why 
the cestra/ planners? Why my stress on scale in general? Do we not 
know that the whole consists of many parts, to which decisions can be 
devolved? Here I think that Mandel and those who think like him 
suffer from a blind spot. Let me explain of what it consists. 


First, there is the centralizing logic, in 2 modern interconnected indus- 
trial economy, of planning on the basis of conscious assessment of need 
by the ‘associated producers’. The resultant production and allocation 
decisions must reflect the priorities decided (by whatever means) by 


‘society’ or its representatives. Decisions once made must be imple- 
mented, which involves the commitment of resources produced in many 
parts of the country or outside it. Unless ‘abundance’ 1s assumed, in the 
sense that there is enough for everyone and so no problem of mutually 
exclusive choices, some body (somebody) must allocate resources 
between alternative uses. Yes, the market does this too, and does it 
imperfectly. But the existence of innumerable freely-negotiated horizon- 
tal contractual links removes an otherwise impossible burden from the 
centre, and ıt 1s therefore not surprising that such 1s the recommendation 
of those Soviet reformers closest to Gorbachev. 


Tertium Datur? 

Mandel criticizes me for seeing only administered allocation and market 
(purchase-and-sale) as alternatives. He insists: ¢ertinw datur. He also 
stresses that Man is not only a consumer but also a producer, with 
freedom to make choices ın both capacities. Yes, of course, but let us 
think through the implications. Some activities even today are of their 
nature not decentralizable. Take the electricity grid and the rail network 
as two examples. ‘Self-management’ at local level (one power station, 
one segment of line or train) must for obvious reasons be strictly 
lumited: if peak demand for power or for passengers is to be discerned 
and acted upon, this must be at a higher level ın the hierarchy, whether 
today or in an imagined socialist society. This 1s indeed why I classify 
such sectors as necessarily centrally planned. However, I do advocate 
that the bulk of the economy be decentralized, so that people be as free 
as possible both as consumers and as producers. It is astonishing to 
read (on page 17) that, in Mandel’s view, ‘the simplest and most 
democratic way of adapting material resources to social wants is not to 
interpose the medium of money between the two, but to find out 
people’s needs just by asking them what they are.’ Yet the snags are 
obvious enough. How by this route can one discover the relative 
intensity of people’s wants, which is signalled (however imperfectly) by 
willingness to pay? How is one to deal with the predictable outcome— 
that total desires exceed the means of satisfying them? How about 
quality: who will opt for the cheaper cuts of meat, for instance? Finally, 
what remedy is available to those citizens who find that what they ask 
for is not supplied? And what powers are available to the planners to 
ensure that what they have decided is in fact implemented? It 1s no 
answer to say that some urgent needs are clear priorities: food for the 
hungry and medication for the sick should take precedence over luxuries. 
Agreed, but we are somewhat beyond that sort of simple world; to re- 
cite Mandel, we ‘take pleasure ın more diversified meals’. 


But I have strayed from my basic point. Let us look closely at the logic 
of decentralized decision-making, whether the decision is that of a 
consumer, a producer, a would-be innovator, a commune, or for that 
matter a local planning office. They all have one thing, one requirement, 
in common: the need for a number of maternal inputs. Some of these 
can indeed be centrally provided in fairly predictable quantities: water, 
for instance, or electricity. Others, many thousand others, need to be 
made and delivered by numerous other enterprises. These, in turn, can 
only provide them if ży can obtain the means of production required 


for the purpose, asd if they have sufficient degree of control over what 
goods and services they will be producing so that they can supply what 
the customer actually requires. In the present context we can set aside 
the question, important in its own right, about the way decisions are 
actually arrived at, the de; of self- -management or participation 
within the production unit. Fis cases tial point is that it is a decentralized 
decision, which calls for material i inputs if ıt is to be implemented. How, 
in Mandel’s world, are they to be obtained? By application to the 
‘associated producers’ or some planning office? Bearing in mind that 
each decision involves several different inputs, provided by a number 
of different enterprises each of which in tum requires different inputs, 
can he really not see the overwhelming complexities involved? The 
use of computers can speed up calculations and help achieve materal 
balance. But it will be human beings, not computers, who administer 
priorities and judge whether some new proposal or innovation ought 
to receive material support. 


Mandel could well reply that the would-be innovator faces problems 
today also, if only in raising the needed capital. True. But if this obstacle 
is overcome, it 1s far simpler to obtain the required inputs: by purchase. 
He imagines some vague ‘democratic’ solution which makes no insti- 
tutional sense to me, or else he is dwelling in a world of abundance, in 
the sense that the capacity to meet all reasonable input requirements 
exists aad these requirements are identifiable in full detail ex ante. Or 
there is static equilibrium, containing within itself no reason to change 
existing patterns of production and consumption, or existing supply 
networks. 


Yes of course, Man is not only a consumer but also a producer. That 
is why I devoted space in my book to the concept of ‘producers’ 
preferences’. Yes, it might well be that people would prefer more leisure 
if “human acquisitiveness ... were not stimulated by advertising and 
militant commercialism’; since the words in quotation marks come from 
my book (page 7), he is preaching to the converted. Yes, unemployment 
is an evil, and I also am unhappy about excesses of ‘authoritarian 
discipline’. Mandel implies that even the limited existence of market 
relations would lead to a list of undesirable consequences. I would 
admit thet there are dangers here, just as non-market allocation can 
give rise to bureaucratic deformation. In fact my argument is not only 
that it may; it must. As I tried to show in my book, two such very 
different Marxists as Isaak Rubin and Charles Bettelheim were at one 
in seeing that “commodity production’ was intimately linked with the 
autonomy, the separateness, of the production units. The more all- 
embracing the plan, the fewer can be the choices, about outputs, inputs, 
partners, made at the level of the producing enterprise, and this remains 
so regardless of the degree of democracy in the election of the assembly 
which approves the plan. I also believe that any citizen or group of 
Citizens that wishes, at their risk, to provide a good or service which 
they believe to be needed, should be in principle free to do so, be able 
to obtain the required material means and to derive an income (profit) 
if they succeed. That should be an integral part of their rights and 
freedoms as prodwers, rights which would be infringed if a ‘socialist 
police’ were ordered to stop them. If the goods and services in question 


were satisfactorily provided within the public sector, the profitable 
opportunity would not exist. Thus in the Soviet Union I have observed 
that peasants do not take private butter to market if there is enough in 
the state stores at the official price. 


I too believe that people should be able to choose where and for 
how long to work. This may be inconsistent with conveyor-belt and 
continuous process industries, but even today most are not engaged in 
this sort of activity. It 1s not inconsistent with some citizens choosing 
to provide goods and services for sale. Nor does this stand in the way 
of a wide variety of informal cooperation of which Mandel speaks, or 
of consumer or producer communes for those who desire to live and 
work in this way. 


Mandel says that electricity generation ‘does not need any market or 
centralized bureaucracy to function smoothly’. This is in fact an example 
of a sector which I frequently cite as ‘plannable’: homogeneous com- 
modity, demand largely predictable ex ants. However, it is and should 
be centralized, in Britain, France or the USSR, precisely because it 1s 
only the centre that has information about peak loads, today or in five 
years’ time, which the integrated systems must have the capacity to 
meet. The management of one local power station cannot know what 
the system needs. 


Mandel states, correctly, that many a major invention which benefited 
mankind was made without ‘the incentive of market relations and 
monetary rewards’, and I agree that Pasteur and Fleming were acting 
from other and higher motives. On a much less exalted level, neither 
Mandel nor I 1s aiming to make money out of conducting the present 
argument. However, the large-scale application of discoveries, and even 
the production of New Left Revtew, requires the acquisition and use of 
material inputs, means of production that have alternative uses. Mandel 
never really tackles the issue of how means of production are to be 
produced or allocated. Yes, one can imagine a meeting of delegates 
discussing the use of leather (his example). But even quite simple 
products require large numbers of sometimes highly specific inputs, and 
how can one ensure that the meetings of delegates in respect of cach 
of thousands of inputs result in input-output coherence, without a 
hierarchical pyramid of authonty—unless inputs can be purchased and 
the pyramid rendered unnecessary? Alas, tertrum non datnr. 


There is no need for us to argue about the importance of sectors to 
which the profitability criterion should not apply: health, education, 
public housing, posts, urban public transport, environmental protection, 
water supply, street lighting and cleaning, parks, etc., are not provided 
because of a desire to make money. However, even there we must note 
that the public authority must be able to acquire the material means to 
implement its democratic decisions. Otherwise—as does happen in the 
Soviet Union—a local soviet decides to build or repair a school, but 
then cannot find the needed building materials, which are in short 
supply and rationed by a distant supply bureau. 


It is clear in my book that I favour self-management as a principle. I 
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do see limitations in very large-scale sectors in a strong monopoly 
position: firstly, the absence of competition, 1.e. of user choice, could 
give rise to abuse of producer power, whence the need for central 
regulation; secondly, there may be no rational basis for independent 
decision-making of sub-units, as in the case, already cited, of a power 
station within a power grid. 


Economic Correction 


Error can occur under any system, here Mandel and I agree. I agree 
also that an unregulated market can give rise to large-scale bankruptcies 
and mass unemployment, which are wasteful ways of registering error. 
This is why (among other reasons) I enter into dispute with ‘Chicago’ 
ideologists and those infected with the disease of privatizationitis. But 
it is really a fantasy to suppose, as Mandel does, that real democracy 
will ensure that the majority will vote for the needed corrective action. 
This assumes that it will be clear what action 1s required. In a centralized 
economy it is exceedingly hard to know exactly who or what ıs 
responsible for this or that malfunction, and corrective action (in the 
absence of abundance) usually means a transfer of resources between 
uses. Perhaps Mandel shares the illusion that, as Bukharin once believed, 
the ‘associated producers’ will be clear as to what to do, this being 
always indicated by ‘the dry figures of statistical calculation’. In fact 
this is a recipe for politicizing conflicting demands on resources. Yet 
Mandel contrasts this with the havoc he foresees if ‘independent firms’ 
take decisions ‘as a function of particular, fragmented interests’. If 
interests are particular, as they usually are, and people act in the light 
of a necessarily limited and partial view of what for them seems best, 
the resultant contradictions will appear anyway, and the alternative to 
independence is dependence, hierarchical subordination. In my vision 
this is to some extent unavoidable, but I do try to look for ways to 
minimize it, through market-related autonomy. 


Mandel dislikes competition, yet, as I have repeatedly stressed, it is an 
inescapable accompaniment of user choice. New Left Review competes 
with other journals for the readers’ attention. A restaurant, a theatre, 
the makers of skirts and electronic components need to seek customers, 
and the latter should have the right to seek other suppliers 1f they are 
dissatisfied. Mandel looks forward to the elimination of money incen- 
tives. I too prefer higher forms of motivation, such as commitment, 
loyalty, pride in work well done, a sense of service to the community. 
I share with him a contempt for the Yuppie mentality. However, the 
acquisition of purchasing power is, and is likely to remain, one of the 
more important (though I trust not the sole) human motive. Money also 
provides an indispensable measuring rod, for assessing the relationship 
between costs and result and also the intensity of wants. Why is it 
‘utopian’ to imagine the combination of ‘a desire for material gain’ with 
‘freely accepted social responsibility’? I certainly feel both motives 
influencing me! Why should a good and conscientious surgeon not do 
his utmost for his patients without first asking how they will pay, and 
still aspire to take his family on a holiday to Madeira? Mandel refers 
to a ‘social dividend’, accruing to the whole community if they work 
well. This could work in a small community, where everyone knows 


everyone. In a nation of a hundred million or so one has the free rider 
problem, the lack of any visible connection between effort and outcome; 
the incentive effect would be far too diffuse. 


Mandel believes that even limited reliance on the market would lead 
inexorably to ‘over-capacity, overproduction and unemployment’. Not 
necessarily, if the state uses its planning powers consciously to avert 
such dangers. I do not deny that such dangers exist. Nor do I see why 
‘monetary rewards for managers’ should lead to ‘permanent tenure 
and oppressive conduct’, especially if managers are responsible to the 
workforce (which may be prepared to pay extra to acquire a good 
manager!). In the USSR it is being pointed out that the relative underpay- 
ment of managers is making it difficult to persuade good people to 
accept the job! My argument is only that rewards and differentials 
(whether for managers, instrument mechanics, dustmen or professors) 
should be sufficient to elicit the desired effort, no more, no less. Finally: 
‘the self-rule of associated producers’, on the scale of a large country, 
let alone the world, is for me a slogan, not a practical programme. On 
this rather basic point we continue to disagree. 
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ERRATUM 


We regret that, in the setting of Ernest Mandel’s article ‘In Defence 


of Socialist Planning’ (NLR 159), the word ‘week’ was wrongly 
substituted for ‘day’ on lne 16 and line 17 of the second paragraph 
on page 22. 
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Problems of Marxist History 


1. Five British Contributions 


Harvey Kaye is an American professor of Social Change and Development, 
an enviable title probably not yet adopted anywhere in conservative Britain. 
It must come more naturally to the American mind, in a country where 
things are always changing, even if as a rule circularly. One thing that has 
changed is that students and other readers are not at present so firmly 
discouraged from studying Marxism as they used to be. American scholars 
are making contributions of their own to Marxist theory; Kaye’s book reflects 
a new current of interest in it. By undertaking a survey of Marxist history- 
writing in Britain he has done good service to readers on both sides of the 
Atlantic.* In the foreground he puts a sequence of five noted practitioners: 


' Dobb, Hilton, Hill, Hobsbawm, Thompson—as judicious a choice as 
could have been made. He disclaims any purpose of deciding the rights 
or wrongs of controversial issues they have been concerned with; his 
own preferences emerge here and there, but for the most part he is 
content to report, classify, compare. He is always clear, in spite of the 
countless complexities he has to make his way through, and almost 
always accurate. (Past and Present was not founded by four historians 
alone, and the leading spirit was John Morris.) Here and there a well- 
turned phrase meets the eye, as when he speaks of Thompson discussing 
his ‘moral consensus’ as if it were ‘a map of liberated territory’. Each 
of his quintet is introduced with a brief biographical sketch. In each 
case their writings are considered in such a way as to display their own 
‘change and development’; all of them are authors of works spread over 


many years. 


Many others, Marxist or influenced by Marxism, are given a place, 
including many Europeans (no Russians) and some Americans, most 
prominently Genovese. It may seem at times that too many discordant 
voices are competing for the reader’s ear, but their inclusion is a 
reminder that the five main figures have been living not in a secluded 
parish but out in the open, in a region more fertile in historical ideas 
than any other of our time, or any other time. Among them Hobsbawm 
stands out as the least distinctively British, and the only one who has 
ventured far away from the history of England; also the only one of 
the four still living, as Kaye notes, who has remained a member of the 
Communist Party, conceivably for related reasons. Kaye himself has 
been a student of Latin America; he dismisses Gunder Frank’s presen- 
tation of it as ‘poor history and equally poor sociology’. 


He does not ask why Marxism in Britain has turned so much more 
decidedly to history than, as in various other lands, to philosophy. He 
agrees with Genovese’s sturdy commonsense declaration that historians 
like these Britons have done far more to advance historical theory by 
their concrete studies than any number of abstract dialectical tomes 
could do. All that philosophers have discovered since the world began 
could be written on one sheet of paper—or so one is frequently tempted 
to conclude. England has always had an active political life and public 
discussion, and historians have had to be ready to face questions of fact, 
instead of sitting like Faust in a curtained study, seeking magical 


responses. 
Common Themes 


Kaye sees the ‘collective contribution’ of his chosen group as marked 
by shifts of emphasis, in the direction of ‘broader social analysis’, with 
cultural life added to economic and political; but he sees besides 
continuing effort to move on from study of class to study of class 
struggle, as the key to change. He is at pains to rebut the allegation 
sometimes made of a ‘theoretical break’ between Dobb, as a Marxist 
basically concerned with economic forces, and his four successors, all 
in some sense his pupils; for Richard Johnson, in particular, they have 





* Harvey J Kaye, The Brite) Marxist Historsans, Polity Presa, Oxford 1984, 316pp- 
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been moving away towards ‘culturalism’, or ‘cultural Marxism’. Kaye 
recognizes that they have indeed been trying to put behind them the 
economic determinism characteristic of so much earlier Marxism, and 
enshrined in Soviet textbooks. Marx’s casual metaphor of ‘base and 
superstructure’ was an unhappy legacy. But he will not have it that they 
are renouncing the ‘mode of production’, Marx’s division of history 
into stages distinguished by successive economic structures: in his eyes 
they have only been trying to ‘recompose and historicize it’. He instances 
the formula put forward by Thompson, of all the five the one most 
concerned with general theory: rejection of base-and-superstructure, as 
belonging more to mechanics than to dialectics, and its replacement 
with a simultaneity of interactions, or, in another image (also mechanical, 
to be sure) a ‘feld of force’. 


This loosening up of a muscle-bound orthodoxy must of course be 
welcomed. There may be more hazards in it than Kaye takes account 
of. The priority of economic life, even if warnings against one-sided 
statements of it go all the way back to Engels, was the sheet-anchor 
of historical Marxism. There is no doubt that the anchor has been 
dragging. ‘Recomposition’ may do much to revitalize, but it might end 
in revising out of recognition; just as in the political sphere it is proper 
for a socialist nowadays to put a distance between himself and Moscow, 
but not so great a distance that he disappears out of sight altogether. 
If the ‘base’, or the ‘mode of production’, is enlarged so as to make 
room for the totality of social life, Marxists may find themselves 
pronouncing that everything is caused by everything else, which is true 
but not helpful. Kaye quotes a dictum of Thompson’s that ‘it is 
impossible to give any theoretical priority’ to the economic or the 
cultural; a strategic withdrawal, or a flanking movement, but a sweeping 
one. While the movement towards many-sided explanations that these 
Marxists have been pioneering must be followed up, and its conclusions 
refined, it may be prudent to beware of a slide back into the ‘theory of 
factors’ ridiculed long ago by Plekhanov, the reduction of history to a 
kaleidoscope of independent variables. The proper safeguard may be to 
judge every human activity as having some of its roots in the soil of 
social production, but experiencing its influences directly or indirectly, 
at one or more remove, each of these imparting to it a quality peculiarly 


its OWD. 


Dobb was an economic historian, not professing to write ‘total history’, 
but his ideas are not reducible to ‘technological or economic determi- 
nism’: he ‘pushed economic history beyond economics’. Much of Kaye’s 
second chapter is devoted to the discussion he started, still vigorously 
alive, about the causes of the transition from medieval to modern, feudal 
to capitalist. Kaye remarks that Adam Smith was concerned with the 
emergence as well as the functioning of capitalism, and that Weber 
too was preoccupied with it. In fact each region undergoing in turn 
industrialization, or modernization, and its socialists especially, have 
had to think about it. Japanese Marxists have wrestled with the enigma 
of whether the Meiji Restoration 1n the 18608 was a species of bourgeois 
revolution; development-theonists like Frank have asked whether South 
America today is feudal or capitalist, and have sometimes been apt to 
abolish feudalism with a stroke of the pen. 


Dobb held that feudalism was disrupted by forces generated within 
itself, not from outside. Hilton as an advocate of ‘looking from the 
bottom upwards’ has identified class struggle between lord and peasant 
as the prime mover and eventual terminator of feudalism. He has 
gradually expanded his own fief from its original comer of Leicestershire 
to the whole of medieval England; on the way he has come to credit 
the peasantry with attaining, at least now and then, true ‘class conscious- 
ness’. In the most striking exhibition of this, the English msing of 1381, 
he points out that other social ingredients played a part as well. This 
may be true of all large-scale agrarian revolts; ıt was so regularly in 
China, where boatmen, craftsmen, poor intellectuals, could provide a 
catalyst. In modern umes the working class has usually had to stand on 
its own. 


All Hilton’s work, and much of Hill’s, raises the question of how 
‘feudalism’ should, for Marxist purposes—not the same as those of 
institutional historians—be defined. Kaye might have had more to say 
on this. He cites the Marxist definition, as piven by Hilton, which turns 
on extraction of surplus product from producers by ‘extra-economic 
compulsion’, physjcal force or the threat of it, instead of by market 
methods or free contract. This of course puts most of world history in 
a single basket, including a great part of the record of capitalism, which 
has never operated without the threat of force to back it, and in our 
day has ofteper than not been the nurseling of military dictatorship. 

Individual capitalists have only exceptionally wielded the stick them- 
selves; governments have done it for them, but so they did for the 
feudal lords of later times, after the advent of the ‘absolute monarchies’. 

In another light, ıt has always been a stumbling-block that the Marxist 
definition ignores the unique institutional forms of western European 
feudalism, while other historians have taken account of little else. If 
both economic and political aspects are to be reckoned with, it may be 
advisable to think of a wide range of distinct species or genera of 


Engjand’s Break with the Medieval 


Hill has had an occasional foot in the middle ages. His essay on the 
‘Norman Yoke’, on which Kaye rightly bestows special praise, takes at 
least its rise there. His central problem has been England’s break with 
the medieval, and for him the task of getting away from determinism 
has meant refinement of an initial, over-simple concept of a “bourgeois 
revolution’ in the seventeenth century. It has been forced on him if 
only by the lack of any adequate evidence of a collision between 
capitalistic or ‘progressive’, and feudal or ‘reactionary’, interests. He 
has had to undertake a long quest for a far more complex interpretation 
of the civil wars. Kaye, like others, notices that it has brought with it 
an increasing resort to ideas as a positive propellant, not a mere shadow, 
of men’s doings. He regards Scissce and Puritanism as in some ways the 
finest of Hill’s many books, calling it without hyperbole “a veritable 
sociology of knowledge’ in the field of relations between middling 
social strata and religion; and he 1s satisfied that Hill has managed to 
break away from base-and-superstructure while holding firmly to a 
materialist understanding of culture. 
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Puritanism like other religious ‘mentalities’ has worm many faces, or is 
adaptable to many situations. Broadly it may be said to b¢ appropriate 
to any class, group or community confronted by arduous opportunity 
or subjected to heavy strain, which it feels strong enough to encounter 
by summoning up its moral reserves and practising strict self-discipline, 
instead of succumbing to self-distrust or despair. Jt may cultivate a 
dogged stoicism, or take the offensive. Only in the latter case can 
revolutionary consequences be looked for. And if anything of the notion 
of ‘bourgeois revolution’, or forcing open of the gateway to capitalist 
development, is to be salvaged, social forces pushing in this direction, 
however blindly, most be located. Some of Hil’s formulations, Kaye 
feels, have been less satisfying than others. He has spoken of ‘two 
linked, but distinct, revolutions’, segments of a greater whole, one 
being the Leveller movement, which was quelled. There were two 
revolutions in France in 1789, bourgeois and gres paysan, both successful 
in their own not too dissimilar ways. How England’s pair are to be 
seen as related is a question not yet answered in full. Eventually the 
prize went to an early version of “bourgeois revolution’ whose ‘mission’ 
was to make England the one and only home of agrarian capitalism, 
and of a form of State appropmate to this. It was, therefore, an 
overturning of the old monarchy on the one hand, and the bulk of the 


peasantry on the other. 


Hobsbawm seems to Kaye, as he has seemed to some other readers, more 
conservative than the rest in his attitude to base-and-superstructure; but 
he insists that the material base, or mode of production, is to be taken 
as signifying ““social organization in its broadest sense’”’, at each 
successive level of economic history. Here again room is left for much 
haggling over details of meaning, and some room at least for the 
objection that Marxism may be growing too elastic, instead of too rigid 
as it used to be. Historians of nearly all colours might agree that all 
our ideas and habits grow out of our social life, and that if we were all 
Robinson Crusoes we should invent no new laws or philosophies. But 
life will never be as simple for Marxists as it used to appear long ago 
in the consulship of Joseph Stalin. Hobsbawm’s approach comes out 
clearly enough in his work, with history as Kaye says again viewed 
largely from below, and class struggle the centre of attention. 


The outcome has been an important broadening of the field of labour 
history, and Kaye reminds us too that Hobsbawm was one of the first 
to open up the field of agrarian studies, with its linking of history and 
anthropology, long before the vogue of ‘inter-disciplinary studies’ set 
in. Marxism has of course always been ‘inter-disciplinary’; among some 
later comers the vogue has been hailed as an alternative to Marxism, a 
harmless game of keeping different-coloured balls in the air together. 
We are given an instructive comparison between Hill and Thompson, 
tracing the formation of classes, and Hobsbawm who in his biggest 
works has been inspecting the coming into being of the modern world, 
and providing, Kaye thinks, a better model for universal history than 
either Braudel or Wallerstein. 
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Thompson’s Achievements 


Maurice Dobb used to drop in at his village pub near Cambridge so as 
to get to know his rustic neighbours and find occasions for discussion 
with them. All these five socialists have been active in various ways 
outside the library; Thompson most of all, son of a missionary teacher, 
has felt a recurrent need for immersion in democratic action, rebaptism 
in the waters of Jordan. At the opposite pole he has been the one most 
powerfully drawn to the philosophy of history. Such a combination has 
not been rare in times of stir and ferment. Many Puritans prompt in 
council-chamber or battle were fond of ponng over ponderous volumes 
of theology. But not many of Thompson’s fellow-Marxists were eager 
to follow him into his crusade against Althusser, at least on abstruse 
matters of epistemology; most would have endorsed the laconic verdict 
Kaye quotes from Hobsbawm, that Althusser had ‘practically nothing 
to say to historians’. 


For Thompson this was part of the great business of freeing Marxism 
from the shackles of dogmatism and determinism. Another part 
belonged to the realm of culture, which for him as for Hill and 
Hobsbawm, his fellow-explorers there, and Karl Marx before them, 
meant principally literature. Kaye does not concern himself much with 
this, and has little to say about the biography of William Morris, one 
of the two modern writers who have meant most to Thompson. 
Similarly where religion crops up a rather fuller exposition might have 
been given of Thompson’s ideas, such as his brilliant setting of Metho- 
dist psychology and the phenomenon of sudden conversion in the 
context of industrialization. On the other hand Kaye shows real appreci- 
ation of the landmark in social and political history-wnting represented 
by The Making of the English Working Class and the essays connected 
with its subject. 


Here he emphasizes Thompson’s reliance on the collective experience 
of a class as emancipating it from bondage to fate. Thompson had a 
precursor in Engels, and Kaye is in a way misleading when he associates 
The Condition of the English Working Class with a concept of the new 
proletariat as a hapless creation of the new machines. Engels was 
eloquent about its ability, even in 1844, both to think and to act, and 
was only too ready to see it ‘mewing its mighty wings’ for a revolution- 
ary flight. Engels lived to be disappointed by its later performance, and 
one must be careful not to attribute too much virtue to the lessons of 
‘experience’. Daily life breeds fixed habits or reactions, rather than 
intelligent adaptation; only intermittently, at moments of excitement, is 
collective consciousness raised to a higher plane, and from this it usually 
before long recedes. There is a mental inertia, a hatred of painful 
thinking, that belongs to the human condition, and can only be over- 
come by an expanding range of vision. Any unliterate class is liable to 
a myopic awareness confined to things close at hand. The English 
working class lived through a hundred international or colonial crises 
in the 19th century, and learned from them practically nothing. 


Thompson’s wagaxm opus is so largely concerned with social formation 
prior to the industrial revolution that it can sometimes look more like 
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a study of the un-making of an older class complex than the making of 
a new one. Politically a skilled London craftsman and a Lancashire mill- 
worker who might have started life in Ireland were creatures of very 
dissimilar species. Hand-workers whose occupations were drying up, 
and who had no regular employers to grapple with, when things became 
unbearable turned their thoughts to sweeping national reforms, through 
parliament or against parliament. Mill workers thrown together in 
battalions had tangible enemies, more limited objectives; they found it 
easier to think of improving their place a little in their own small world 
than of transforming the big world beyond their ken. It may have been 
only in the first years of industrialization that the revolutionary impulse 
Engels believed to be stirring could have real vitality. In like manner 
peasants have very seldom been able to think of abolishing, instead of 
simply mitigating, a feudal order of society; and when agrarian capita- 
lism came, and degraded the masses in rural England into landless 
labourers, it was in the early stages of the process that the peasantry 


took up arms. 


Kaye presents an overview of the disputation arising from Perry Ander- 
son’s criticisms of The Maksag—objectively as usual, but with an incli- 
nation to take Thompson’s side. He detects some ‘structuralist’ devi- 
ations in Anderson’s case; he pays a warm tribute however to his two 
important volumes on Europe from antiquity to Absolutism. Over one 
bone of contention it becomes increasingly easy to agree with Anderson, 
as we watch the decay of British manufactures and the indecent orgies 
going on ın the City. As Kaye says, Anderson thought of aristocracy 
surviving and overlaying the bourgeoisie, whereas Thompson main- 
tained that the aristocracy was itself thoroughly capitalist by the 18th 
century. England was the first country to undergo capitalism, first 
agrarian and then industrial, but it is also (if we leave out Holland) 
the first to relapse from industrial into financial, speculative, usurer 
capitalism. Long-drawn landowning ascendancy must surely have some- 
thing to do with this. A landowner will never be a fully-fledged 
capitalist. England’s old ruling class was too busy chasing foxes and 
poachers, and its chief share in production was to keep up the tone of 
the labour force by sending objectors to Botany Bay, much as Russian 
landowners sent recalcitrant serfs to Siberia. It was a class essentially 
parasitic, like our City sharks and sharpers and harpies, many of them 
its lineal descendants. Meanwhile the industrial bourgeoisie of West 
Germany forges ahead, fully deserving the song of praise poured out 
lately by the Esomomist (6-12 December 1986). It was not formed on 
the pattern of the Junkers beyond the Elbe, but grew up in a region 
mainly of smallholders, always plentifully sprinkled with towns, and 
for twenty years a province of Revolutionary France. 


2. The Brenner Debate 


A great deal of interest was stirred up in 1976 by a hard-hitting essay, 
in Past and Present (no.70), by the American Marxist Robert Brenner, 
‘Agrarian Class Structure and Economic Development in Pre-Industrial 
Europe’. It provoked sundry rejoinders, mostly hostile; along with 
these, and Brennet’s reply, and some other Past and Present articles on 
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cognate subjects, it now reappears in a volume.* This 1s a weighty 
addition to our knowledge—though still more to our dubieties and 
uncertainties—about late medieval and early modern Europe, and the 
passage from one to the other. It brings up some of the same problems 
as Kaye’s book; as Hilton writes in a short introduction, it looks back 
to the argument between Dobb and Sweezy about the transition, and 
even further back to the question, started in 1931 by Bloch, of whether 
we can speak of a ‘crisis of feudalism’ ın the late middle ages, and if 
so, whether we can uncover its cause. 


Brenner finds the key in class struggle, peasant opposition to feudal 
lordship and its encroachments. He rejects earlier interpretations resting 
on commerce, market forces, the corrosion of feudal structures by 
money; equally he dismisses another that has been widely adopted more 
recently, the concept of a population cycle, pressure on inelastic food 
resources intensifying until it reached a danger point, as in Europe 
about 1300 and again three centuries later, followed by collapse and 
then recovery, slow at first but in time quickening. Brenner does not 
deny ‘a long-term tendency to demographic crisis inherent ın the 
medieval economy’, but his thesis is that the effect of any such trend is 
conditioned by ‘the structure of class relations, of class power. Why 
else, he asks, did parallel demographic changes have such diverse 
accompaniments in different areas? Growth of population might favour 
landlords by sharpening competition for farms, but it was only by virtue 
of his feudal powers that a lord could take advantage of this to stiffen 
his demands on the cultivators. Free peasants were out of reach of his 
claws. 


In England, Brenner asserts, serfdom disappeared but lords had legal 
means left to them to coerce or eject smallholders by increasing the 
‘fines’, or primitive death-duties, that manorial custom allowed them to 
charge. (This was one of many points disputed by critics.) In France, 
on the contrary, peasants were able, thanks in part to State protection, 
to cling to their holdings. This contrast between England and France 
is a main pivot of the debate. One became a country of big estates, big 
farms, agrarian capitalism, the other remained a land of small family 
farms. One prospered, the other stagnated, on Brenners showing, 
because French peasants were not under sufficient pressure to turn them 
into better cultivators. An obvious query is that if Lows XIV’s war- 
taxation was not a sharp enough spur, where could any be looked for? 


In the late Professor Postan’s early days at Cambridge it was a favourite 
adage of his that ‘What Bismarck said, 1s not history.’ History meant 
the price of potatoes, and kindred topics. With no taste for political 
annals, he disliked class-struggle notions in particular, and demographic 
theory was for him a congenial substitute. A joint article by him and 
John Hatcher was one of the first challenges to Brenner. They refused 
to see anything novel ın his arguments; they denied any wish to magnify 
population into ‘an omnipresent and omnipotent force behind every 
economic and social activity’, and allowed that many others were at 
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work in feudal society; but they pointed out that nearly all recent 
specialized studies ‘stress or assume the primary importance of demo- 
graphic factors’. According to them, Brenner misconstrued the trends 
in northern France: there and in England alike thirteenth-century 
peasants were suffering from over-population and shortage of land, and 
high rents resulting from this, rather than from seigneurial methods of 
exploitation. 


This may or may not be correct, but all such logic has some affinity 
with the common opinion today that Africans are poor because they 
have too many offspring, not because of misgovernment or neo-colonia- 
lism. Le Roy Ladurie, the best-known of France’s many eminent living 
historians, has been a “demographist’ even longer than Postan, and his 
great work on the peasants of Languedoc is built on population-cycle 
theory. He joined in the fray briefly to declare that his approach, not 
Malthusian but ‘Neo-Malthusian’, did not ignore the relevance of class 
structure but incorporated it. Patricia Croot and David Parker were 
others who found fault with Brenner’s reading of the long-term develop- 
ments, and especially with his antithesis between England and France. 
French peasants they thought had less security of tenure, English 
smallholders were less insecure, than Brenner supposed: in both coun- 
tries economic pressures, not legal relations, were decisive. A reliable 
arbiter, J. P. Cooper, agreed with Brenner to the extent that in demo- 
graphic theory ‘the effects of power and constraint in society do seem 
to be relatively neglected’; but he too held that expert witnesses could 
be called to convict Brenner of over-estimating the survival of small 
French farms, at least in the north. Experts are the bane of all hopeful 
efforts to put history in order; there are always specialists lurking in 
ambush, ready to jump out and upset bold hypotheses with inconvenient 
facts. Marx and Engels had the advantage of coming early enough to 
dodge them. 


Most intriguing in a way 1s the intervention by Guy Bois, as an 
authonty on fourteenth-to-sixteenth-century Normandy, one of the chief 
contested areas, and as 2 fellow-Marxist at odds with some of Brenner’s 
claims. He censures Postan and Le Roy Ladurie for failing to mesh 
their population thesis into a more all-round view of social evolution, 
as they purported to do. He endorsed Brenners emphasis on the 
conflict of classes, but considered that he was over-simplifying it into a 
straightforward stand-up and knock-down fight, whereas in reality it 
operates through very complex social mechanisms; Brenner’s ‘political 
Marxism’ seemed to him to verge on a sort of voluntarism. Hilton 
recalls that there have been, and still are (in connection with slavery in 
the ancient world, among other things), disagreements among Marxists 
as to whether class struggle has been the prime mover of history, or 
whether we should look to more impersonal forces; Marx after all 
sometimes talked of economic, or technological, innovations as altering 
the course of history. It came to be Leninist orthodoxy that capitalism 
must collapse through its inner contradictions, not because of any 
human volition, though by rising up against it men could expedite its 
demise. 


Brenner is indeed left somewhat isolated ın his main positions. It may 
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not be too surprising to find an American Marxist attracted to class 
struggle as the most radical, un-American aspect of Marxism, whereas 
to Europeans it has long been familiar. But if he 1s mght in concluding 
that the French smallholder’s tenacity of life blocked the way to large- 
scale, improved agriculture, it is curious to reflect that the same tenacity, 
fortified by the 1789 revolution, can be blamed for the retardation of 
French industry in the roth century. He may sympathize with the 
stubborn smallholder, but he reserves to capitalism all the credit for 
agricultural advances. On this he is opposed by an impressive number 
of critics, most trenchantly by Le Roy Ladurie, who accuses him of 
holding something dismally like a Calvinist doctrine of history, accord- 
ing to which the crushing of the peasantry was the necessary price of 
progress. On the contrary, progress could be made on a family farm. 
Evidence can be drawn most convincingly from the Netherlands, whose 
cultivators, under the squeeze of rents or taxes, proved themselves 
capable of an astonishing range of improvements, just as Netherlands 
craftsmen did. Conditions there, including close-packed towns and 
their markets, favoured progress on all fronts; in southern France, for 
example, they did not. 


Whether small or large farms are likely to be more efficient has been 
discussed for very many years. A contrast that obtrudes itself in our 
day is that of Soviet or Chinese collectives and the plots privately 
worked by their peasants. Here as always, purely technical considerations 
are not the only ones. English farm labourers must have worked more 
wholeheartedly on the allotments some were given than on their masters’ 
fields. Cooper observes that Marx inherited from the Physiocrats a belief 
in the better performance of large-scale farming. He himself is sceptical, 
and disposed to reject ‘the magical powers of increasing productivity 
which Professor Brenner attributes to agrarian capitalism’. In particular, 
the boasted superiority of this system in England may he thinks turn 
out to have been an illusion. Some researches indicate that its growth 
rate in at least the first half of the 18th century was no better than the 
French. 


Yet English landlords somehow beguiled the public, and have coaxed 
most historians, into believing that they were doing the nation a great 
service, by providing enough food for the towns. Perhaps all they 
really accomplished, by reducing the peasantry to near-serfdom, was to 
provide themselves with stately homes and hosts of servants and 
mistresses. Such cogitations bring us back to the question of the 
‘transition’, and Sweezy’s concept of ‘pre-capitalist commodity produc- 
tion’, neither feudal nor capitalist, or Daniel Thorner’s of a ‘peasant 
economy’. Something on these lines would be preferable at least to vain 
search for a date on which western Europe went to sleep on a feudal 
pillow and woke up in a capitalist bed. An interregnum so protracted, 
with so many specific features of its own, must deserve a place in a 
special category of modes of production—which might also be helpful 
towards charting some features of Asiatic history. 


British and other Marxists who have been trying to free themselves 
from economic determinism now find themselves confronted by a new 
way of removing human history from human control, what is being 
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called by its critics ‘demographic determinism’. Brenner, at least, is 
unshaken; his very lengthy winding up of the debate shows him sticking 
to nearly all his guns. ‘It would seem,’ as Hilton comments, ‘that the 
gap between the opponents has much more to do with their theoretical 
starting-points than with the evidence adduced.’ 


All the same, Brenner’s restatement of his case must be admitted to 
have an impressively solid, and in its main outlines convincing, quality. 
Effects of demographic trends sess, surely, been conditioned by ‘different 
property structures and different balances of power’. Feudal extraction 
of the surplus product must be analysed with a combination of ‘econom- 
1c’ and ‘political’, or institutional, aspects in mind; some Marxists, 
Brenner is entitled to add, have been forgetful of some of the former, 
just as others have neglected some of the latter. With regard to northern 
France he is persuasive in his reasoning about how the peasantry in the 
12th and 13th centuries were able to arrest efforts by a fragmented 
nobility to stiffen seigneurial exactions, and how this hastened the 
expansion of royal power as an alternative bulwark of aristocracy. Here 
he and Bois are not far apart. In the English case he is again easy to 
agree with when he traces the superior strength of feudalism back to 
the Norman conquest, and its integration of a seigneurial class with a 
centralizing state. 


Impressive as the foundations of the argument appear, and likely to 
win recognition as of fundamental importance, no doubt many points 
of technical detail and phasing remain on which further clarification 
will be desirable. Brenner speaks of ‘the relative lack of success of 
peasant resistance in England, but he credits this resistance with bringing 
scigneurial reaction to a halt by the early 15th century. The lords were 
reduced to the dog-eat-dog tactics of the Wars of the Roses. They could 
not move, like their French neighbours, towards absolutism, Brenner 
thinks; yet those of Castile did so after their baronial wars in the same 
era. Instead English feudalists had a ‘trump card’ to resort to, in their 
“continuing control of the land’; but if their position was inherently so 
strong, it seems surprising that they had got into so many difficulties. 
He rejects the idea of any long-term improvement in French agriculture, 
while in England he sees an ‘agricultural revolution’ well under way 
from the 17th century. One would like to know how much of the food 
surplus becoming available for the towns and for export was simply 
deducted from what farm labourers were allowed to consume. Nineteenth- 
century Russia had a large export surplus of grain produced by starving 
muzhiks. 


Class Struggles and Population Cycles 


It is clear at any rate that class struggles and population cycles have to 
be viewed as intersecting at many points, and with many other things 
as well. An example suggests itself in the question of why serfdom was 
descending on eastern Europe at the same time that it was disappearing 
from western Europe. Brenner makes this a point in his favour, arguing 
from the greater strength of lordship in the east, Heide Wunder 
controverts his argument in elaborate detail. Links between social and 
national issues may supply a wider dimension. In Europe the evolution 
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of classes was far more distinct than in most of Asia, partly because ıt 
was taking place within the framework of national states, instead of 
amorphous empires. All eastern Europe was in a condition of flux, 
frontiers were much less fixed than they were by the end of the middle 
ages further west; ambitious states were taking greedy bites out of one 
another, many were being harassed and invaded by the Turks. In the 
Ottoman empire ın its prime, army and administration were largely 
manned by eastern Europeans captured young and Mohamedanized. 
Vast regions were in turmoil not unlike that of the western Dark Ages, 
and townsmen as well as peasants might well be readier to submit to 
feudal ‘protection’. 


Population growth must likewise be thought of in conjunction with 
other factors. More enquiry is needed into what caused population to 
grow, or failed to hinder ıt from growing. One check was the age of 
marnage, higher as a rule than in Asia. (Brenner more than once refers 
to a western European pattern of ‘relatively early marriage’, without 
specifying his standard of comparison.) Nineteenth-century France and 
late ntneteenth-century Ireland show how a modem peasant family with 
a heritable, uncumbered farm will try to limit the number of its children 
in order to preserve the farm from subdivision. If progeny swelled too 
fast in medieval times, this may imply that insecurity of tenure or excess 
of feudal exactions made such prudence seem not worth while. Another 
negative factor must have been religion, the unseen chain of church— 
morality added to the visible one of seigneurial constraint. As the 
greatest landowner, the Church might well share with other feudalists 
(or with Confucian landlords in China) a wish to see population expand, 
and rents with it. Still, priests professing but not practising celibacy 
might be glad of means to cover up their tracks. A recent investigator 
(Biller, in Past and Present no. 94, 1982) has come on indications of birth 
control being sometimes practised; by the early 14th century costes 
interrupins may have been quite common in some areas. Why did this 
self-protection not spread further? 


Brenner dwells on ‘intense Europe-wide conflict’, over serfdom and 
land, from the later 14th to the early 16th century. Mass revolts were 
defeated, but there was also a ‘less spectacular but ultimately more 
significant process’ of obstinate local resistance. Something analogous 
might be said of class friction ın modern industrial umes. Occasional 
mass peasant risings, even though failures, may have been helpful by 
alarming the lords and undermining feudal confidence, in western 
Germany for instance where by the end of the middle ages a large 
measure of emancipation had been won. Small village institutions were 
built up, charters secured. Everywhere peasant “cunning’ became a 
byword. Something of the same quality may be recognized ın the history 
of women, who have scarcely ever embarked on open collective struggle, 
but have often learned to defend themselves and retaliate in the muffled 
guerrilla warfare of home or harem. 


As Brenner perceives, village organization was less cflective against 
governments than against individual lords. It had an easier time in 
western Germany because political authority there was fragmented, 
with no central state or army. Elsewhere, in France above all, there was 
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a very different evolution. Peasant resistance must have helped to compel 
the lords to submit, reluctantly, to absolute monarchy; this meant in 
effect resorting to a roundabout method of extracting from the sons of 
the soil a bigger share of their limited surplus: the government collected 
taxes and redistributed a generous portion of them to the nobility. 
England followed a third route; landowners there were strong enough 
to go on handling their difficulties themselves. 


Agrarian capitalism came about in England because stratification of the 
peasantry, in the more fertile districts, had been going further there. 
Besides landlord and labourer there had to be a class of farmers, true 
small capitalists, in between. An upper stratum fit to undertake this role 
had been emerging in the countryside for a long time—Brenner’s 
account of how this came about seems at least as valid as any other— 
and by the end of the 16th century there was an end to the solidarity 
even more vital for long-drawn, patient holding out against the common 
enemy than in short-lived flare-ups. Crumbling of the old unity had a 
concomitant in the decay of the old village or manorial institutions and 
customs, whereas in France a village commune persisted, partly because, 
like the wir ın Russia, it could be made use of by the government. By 
the time of the civil wars landowners could fight out their political 
feuds without fear of a united peasantry seizing the opportunity to 
strike a blow for itself. And parliamentarians could count on backing 
from yeomen ready to welcome a new dispensation in the countryside, 
however dimly its outlines could as yet be discerned. Puritanism suited 
this thrusting rural middle class, and deepened its disapproval of its 
poorer neighbours and destined drudges, for whom 1n their demoralized 
condition the only rallying-point left was the ale-house. 


‘History from Below’ 


From there we may return to Kaye’s remarkable group of historians, 
and their endeavours and achievements. They along with other like- 
minded scholars have made their mark on the intellectual record; 
practically, politically, they have met with a far more meagre reward 
than they hoped for. Kaye alludes to HW’s early regret at English 
forgetfulness of the 16408; neither that decade nor any other significant 
part of the past has been brought back to life in the mind of the working 
masses, for whose benefit first and foremost the aid of Clio was being 
invoked. ‘History from below’, the vision of past events fashioned by 
the people, may have had all the more attraction because in England 
the people, or the working class, has so signally failed, or rather has 
not tried, to take control of events in the present. One consequence has 
been a relative neglect of study of the dominant classes, their formation, 
culture, mode of consciousness, self-imaging, which all have their 
importance, along with external power and wealth. 


If common people are to be credited with making history, the story 
must be brought into as clear a focus as possible. Kaye refers to 
Thompson’s antipathy to eltist thinking, as a vice of both Old and 
New Left. Elites all the same have existed, and not in vain. One was 
the English yeomanry which separated itself from the sinking peasant 
mass to become the farmer class. In one brief early phase of its evolution 
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it was touched by true idealism; its vanguard were Puritans and Ironsi- 
des, before their descendants turned into blockish John Bulls. This is 
not to deny that, whatever addition agrarian capitalism may have made 
to GNP, its social cost, 1n mass servitude and deprivation, was terrible, 
and has never been fully shaken off. Such maladies are transmitted to 
later generations through all sorts of intricate channels or carriers. 


Greater numbers of commoners have often been on the stage of history, 
but far less often can be seen as determining the outcome of events. 
Nearly always the actions they have undertaken have been of a defensive 
sort. Britain’s industrial workers have made trade-union history, they 
have not made any great part of British history. Positive attempts at 
the shaping of history have been left (apart from small groups of 
revolutionaries) to aggressive, ambitious, self-assertive elements. They 
have been sometimes restricted, occasionally thwarted, by popular 
opposition. The masses have not been passive, but they have lacked 
ideas of radical change, and have often borrowed from others ideas 
unreal or deceptive. When they have come forward most resolutely, the 
outcome has usually been unforeseen, not seldom unwelcome. 


In medieval Scotland peasants rallied round national leaders to repel 
English feudal invasion, but they then fell under a considerably worse 
type of Scottish feudalism. In England and elsewhere peasant resistance 
to seigneurial reaction after the Black Death may be supposed to have 
helped to precipitate the baronial wars, by driving feudalists to make 
good their deficits by grabbing from one another what they could not 
grab from the ploughman. Feudal disorder in turn prepared men to 
welcome the rise of stronger monarchies, with their Pandora’s box of 
troubles for the commonalty. Mass pressures for change have had 
contradictory results, because they cannot be turned on or off as strategy 
may require. As Hill observed, they may have pushed seventeenth- 
century England into revolution, but before long they frightened it into 
Restoration. The years following 1789 show a like curve. 


We are left in the end with the teasing riddle of Progress, that perhaps 
mythical deity guiding humankind into blind alleys. The safest caution 
we can give ourselves is that in political geometry there are no straight 
lines. If Brenner is right, the peasants we admire for making history 
were obstructing progress instead of hurrying it on. The sooner they 
were cleared out of the way, the better—for us, if not for them—and 
the same must be said of numberless ‘backward’ peoples or states. To 
make an omelette eggs have to be broken; to make capitalism, heads 
have to be broken. Le Roy Ladurie 1s in his own way at least as 
‘Calvinistic’ as Brenner when he writes of a ‘destiny’ immanent in the 
mould of feudal life, the demon of over-population. But if he and other 
critics of Brenner are night, on the question of productivity, capitalism 
was not indispensable, at least in agriculture. In theory it may be that 
history could have taken other roads; in practice what happened has 
been determined by the balance of strength and energy mobilized by 
one camp or another. Most of the crucial victories have been won by 
the few over the many. Early Marxism adopted a panoramic vista of 
the past as tragic as its outlook on the future was optimistic, later 
Marxism has not yet found a convincing alternative. 
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Marx and Self-Realization 


Marx was notoriously vague about future society. It is ironic, then, that 
in the minds of most laymen he is often associated with a very specific 
utopian vision. As anyone familiar with Marx’s works will know, no 
blueprint for this vision actually exists. Nevertheless, it would be very 
misleading indeed to suggest that Marı left us no clues as to his thought 
on the future. The clues are there in much of what he wrote about the 
past and the present, ın his analysis and criticism of class society, in his 
exposure and condemnation of exploitation. And the evidence 1s such 
that, despite all the feuds, debates and discussions about what Marx did 
or did not say or did or did not mean, there is almost universal 
agreement as to the value he hoped future society would promote: 
human self-realization. It is therefore important that advocates of Marx’s 
vision should take seriously and respond to criticism of this ideal. In 
his recent book, Making Sense of Marx, Jon Elster provides a list of 
eight objections which, though not exhaustive, includes most of the 
basic points raised by critics and constitutes a useful framework for 
assessment of the viability or non-viability of the self-realization ideal. 
Let us examine the eight objections in turn. 


First, with Marx’s famous ‘hunter in the moming, critic in the evening’ 
passage in mind, Elster raises what we might call the depth/breadth 
issue. He writes: “There is a trade-off between depth and breadth of 
achievement that prevents an individual from doing as well in aX the 
fields within his competence as he can do in aay of them.”! Although 
there is obviously more than a grain of truth in this idea, the problem 
is not as straight-forward as a ‘trade-off whereby any gain in breadth 
must necessarily be a loss in depth. It is quite conceivable that, up to a 
pomt, familiarity with a range of subjects will enhance specialized 
knowledge in any particular area. In support, I would like to call upon 
a somewhat unlikely ally, Adam Smith: ‘When the mind is employed 
about a variety of objects, it is somehow expanded and enlarged, and 
on this account a country artist is generally acknowledged to have a 
range of thoughts much above those of a city one. The former is 
perhaps a joiner, a house carpenter and a cabinetmaker, all in one, and 
his attention must of course be employed about a oumber of objects of 
very different kinds. The latter is perhaps only a cabinetmaker; that 
particular kind of work employs all his thoughts, and as he had not an 
opportunity of comparing a number of objects, his views of things 
beyond his own trade are by no means so extensive as those of the 


1! Jon Elster, Madeng Sense of Marx, Cambridge 1985, p. 522. All emphases in the ongmal 


former’.? Although it is not entirely clear, Smith seems to be arguing 
that, in this instance at least, breadth actually contributed to depth. But 
even without such an assumption, we might ask whether there is not 
something almost counter-intuitive about the idea that people must or 
even can choose ether breadth or depth. Everyday experience presents 
us with so many instances of people who do a number of things (often 
quite well), and so few instances of people who excel at one single thing 
and are wholly inept at everything else. 


Admittedly, if we take the point to the extreme, the possibility of 
absurdity is there. You will never have a nuclear physicist/concert 
violinist/master carpenter/architect rolled into one.> But surely no one, 
given the possibility, would spend every moment of their active life 
concentrating on one activity—even if this were the way to maximum 
achievement in their field, rather than a recipe for burn-out and nervous 
breakdown. Is the idea of individuals who are good at, and get satisfac- 
tion from, several activities so far-fetched? Is it not possible to imagine 
a person who is engaged in scientific research, has a taste for music, 
possibly plays an instrument, enjoys some physical activity, sometimes 
builds model aeroplanes, and does a bit of plumbing—for himself and 
neighbours—on the side? Do we not, in fact, regularly encounter such 
people (I am sure Alec Nove has a whole range of talents) and find 
them less than superhumanly amazing? Is it also not remarkable that 
such people are usually from certain income brackets and not from 
others? Is żbis not the problem Marx was addressing rather than whether 
a person can be a cook, drive heavy lornies, fill teeth and repair aero- 
engines? 


Secondly, Elster wonders whether a society devoted to the ideal of self- 
realization might not ‘exclude or stigmatize those who prefer the passive 
pleasure of consumption’.* Again, the creation/consumption distinction 
is too starkly drawn as if we were dealing with elements in a zero-sum 
game. For consumption and creation can and do enrich each other. All 
too often Elster’s criticisms rely on reductio ad absurdum argument of this 
kind. Elsewhere in this connection, for example, he remarks that in a 
society made up entirely of creators there would be no consumers of 
creations (‘If I want to read a book, I write one myself’).5 But to suggest 
that people have the potential to be creative, that they should be given 
the opportunity to develop their creative capacities, and so on, does 
not entail putting everyone 1n isolation chambers where they can create 
endlessly. Marx spoke of the development of aX the human senses: ears, 
eyes etc; and the capacity for intelligent consumption is an aspect of 
human nature which must be allowed to develop in conjunction with 
‘pure’ creativity. In any case, is there not a creative, participatory 
element to consumption? You cannot appreciate a piece of music if 
your mind is wandering at the tume—there is a difference between 


2 Cited ın Istvan Meszaros, Aderx’s Thery of Ahenatea, London 1982, pp. 293-94 
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hearing and listening—and you cannot appreciate it 1f you have not had 
the opportunity to develop your capacity for enjoying music. Even the 
decision to listen to one piece of music rather than another is a self- 
expressive choice. Is there not, similarly, a passive element in creativity? 
In order to create you must have thoughtfully absorbed the creations 
of others. There can really be no such thing as pure creativity any more 
than pure passivity. That is why Marx emphasized the development of 
a rich, many-sided individuality, the development of all the human 
senses, and so on. 


Is it really controversial to suggest that anyone, given the opportunity, 
will engage in some form of self-expressive activity to some extent? 
Surely a person who wants only to consume is as inconceivable as a 
person who wants only to create. What » conceivable is that people 
may be forced by circumstances to develop only ‘passive’ or only 
‘active’ aspects of their personalities. ‘If the circumstances in which the 
individual lives allow him only one-sided development of one quality 
at the expense of all the rest, if they give him material and time to 
develop only that one quality, then this individual achieves only one- 
sided, crippled development. No moral preaching prevails here.’ Marx 
based his advocacy of ‘many-sided’ lives for everyone on an empirical 
assumption: namely, that, conditions permitting, human beings will 
choose to participate in a range of activities (manual, mental, creative, 
‘passive’, etc.). This assumption is open to empirical refutation. The 
critic might undertake to show that there exist 2 whole number of 
people who prefer to devote their entire time to one single form of 
activity, people who want to do nothing but write aX the time, people 
who want to do nothing but read a// the time, and so on. The kind of 
criticism which does #ot seem justified is the suggestion that Marx 
himself advocated the exclusive development of any one aspect of 


human nature. 
‘Narcissism’ 


Thirdly: “The ideal of self-realization,’ Elster warns, ‘is one that easily 
can degenerate into narcissism and self-indulgence.” After all that has 
been said about the importance, to Marx, of society in the make-up of 
individuals, after the almost exaggerated emphasis placed on the fact 
that he said human beings could not be defined in abstraction from 
society, ıt seems absurd that his ideal of self-realization should be 
associated with narcissism. Admittedly, in the case of some thinkers— 
Stirmer comes to mind—-self-realization did seem to border on narciss- 
ism, but Marx spent more time criticizing such views than he did ın 
promoting his own. (Anyone familiar with Marx’s depiction of self- 
realizing activities as the most damn seriousness, the most intense 
exertion, etc. will find the charges of self- “indulgence and narcissism 
doubly absurd.) Elster goes on to say, in a way reminiscent of Mill on 
happiness, that an obsession with self-realization may be self-defeating 
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in as much as it is only by doing ofder things that we can achieve it. An 
important point, but not one that renders self-realization incoherent as 
an ultimate goal. 


Fourthly: ‘Work, in modern industrial societies, offers limited scope for 
the kind of self-realization Marx had in mind.” In Elster’s view, the 
often repetitive, monotonous and boring nature of industrial tasks, as 
well as the fact that they are generally performed under conditions of 
coordination and supervision make them inimical to free, creative 
activity. No doubt if people in future society have to spend most of 
their time doing repetitive, monotonous and boring things, they will 
have little opportunity for self-expression and self-realization. (It is not 
so clear that coordination and supervison are equally inhibiting. Can 
coordinated and supervised activities never be sclf-expressiver I am 
thinking, for example, of musicians in an orchestra.) The issue raised 
by this fourth objection 1s closely linked to another discussed by Elster 
earlier in his book, viz. did Marx think people in communist society 
would realize themselves in work or outside of it? The various texts 
seem to be inconsistent in as much as ‘three suggestions can be dis- 
tinguished in Marx. According to the first, work will become “‘the 
prime need of life” ... According to the second, work will become 
superfluous in communism ... Finally, there is the view that man 
will realize himself outside work ... Although there avs definite 
inconsistencies in Marx’s writings in this regard, they are not as glaring 
as Elster (and others) suggest. Putting aside the untenable idea that in 
communism work will become superfluous—as far as I know this idea 
appears only in the Grwadrisse, or in any case never subsequent to the 
Greadrisse—the suggestion that labour will become life’s prime want 
and the demand for as much free time as possible are not wholly 
irreconcilable. After all, Marx did not think people would be counting 
blades of grass in their free time. People would no doubt choose to 
spend part of their time in relaxation, idleness, and what Elster calls 
‘passive consumption’, but it is unlikely that everyone or even anyone 
would choose to spend all their free time ın this way. People engage in 
all kinds of activities—some of them extremely demanding, strenuous 
and uring—1in their free time now. The important distinction to be 
drawn here 1s not one between activity and inactivity (work and 
idleness), but between activity determined by external necessity (things 
we do only because we have to for some reason or other) and activity 
determined by internal necessity (things we do because we want or need 
to, where this want or need 1s dictated by our personal characteristics). 

It is clear from many passages that Marx hoped future society would 
minimize the first kind of activity—this would include Elster’s repeti- 

tive, boring and monotonous tasks—and provide maximum opportunity 
for the second. If we make work and free activity opposites by definition 
we will clearly be unable to reconcile them, but we do not have to 
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define the terms in this way and there is evidence to show that Marx 
himself did not. Take, for example, the following passage: ‘Tt seems 
quite far from Smuith’s mind that the individual, “in his normal state of 
health, strength, activity, skill, facility”, also needs 2 normal portion of 
work, and of the suspension of tranquillity . . . Smith has no inkling 
that [the] overcoming of obstacles ıs in itself a liberating activity—and 
that, further, the external aims become stripped of the semblance of 
merely external natural urgencies, and become posited as aims which 
the individual himself posits—hence as self-realization, objectification 
of the subject, hence real freedom, whose action is precisely, labour.’!° 
We might go still further and say that even activities determined by 
external necessity may become more pleasurable in future society. Partly 
because of the conditions in which they are performed and partly 
because the tasks will be performed by people who have the opportunity 
to do many other things as well: ‘It is self-evident that 1f labour-time 
is reduced to a normal length and, furthermore, labour is no longer 
performed for someone else, but for myself, and, at the same time, the 
social contradictions between master and men, etc., being abolished, it 
acquires a quite different, a free character, it becomes real social labour, 
and finally the basis of disposable time—the /abewr of a man who has also 
disposable time, must be of a much higher quality than that of the beast 
of burden.’!! The sceptics may remain unconvinced, but perhaps they 
will go so far as to accept that ‘one cannot settle « priori the extent of 
compatibility between labour and creative fulfilment.’ 


Fifthly, ‘an extreme emphasis on creative self-realization comes into 
conflict with the value of community.’!3 Once again, Elster sets up a 
rigidly antagonistic alternative: we can either be narcissistic individual- 
ists or selfless communitarians. If Marx had had a similarly polarized 
conception, his advocacy of the ideals of self-realization and community 
would no doubt have been contradictory. But he did not have such a 
conception. For Marx, human beings are social creatures, because ‘only 
within the community has each individual the means of cultivating his 
gifts in all directions’,!4 because ‘production by an isolated individual 
outside society . . . is as much of an absurdity as is the development of 
language without individuals living soge‘her and talking to each other’. 
Marx did not place an extreme emphasis on either self-realization or 
community. He thought you must have one to have the other. (Again, 
how many people would seriously consider choosing either community 
or self-realization even if such a choice were conceivable) 


The Material Requirements 


Elster’s sixth objection hinges on the possibility that the material 
requirement for some people’s self-realization may be much more costly 
than that required for others: ‘If the overriding value is fres self- 
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realization of all, this must at least mean that society should make 
avatlable material support proportionately to what is needed, otherwise 
some individuals who went ın for very expensive activities might be 
blocked in their self-realization. Yet if many choose the more expensive 
activities, as they might well do, the outcome would be that the general 
level of self-realization becomes quite low ’!® It is not at all obvious, 
however, that many people would choose expensive activities. For 
example, if a person wants to play a musical instrument, why should 
he automatically choose the most expensive instrument? Does he want 
to play it or does he want to sell it? If he wants to play it, he will 
presumably pick the one he prefers; if he wants to sell it, it 1s not 
obvious how his having the instrument is necessary for his self-realiz- 
ation. (Perhaps the more expensive instrument is meant to boost his 
status? But why should the fact that he has been provided with a more 
expensive instrument be any reflection on his social or moral worth?) 
Is cost the only thing preventing every musician from choosing the 
same instrument, the most expensive one, today? Will people stop 
playing football in future society because it is a relatively inexpensive 
sport? 


Nevertheless, the main thrust of Elster’s objection remains. How are 
we to deal with the fact that the material requirements of some activities 
are more costly than those of the others? Since, for example, an average 
piano costs several times the price of an average flute, would ıt not be 
the case that in giving one person a piano, we would be depnving 
several people of flutes and vice versa? There clearly is a dilemma here, 
but 1s it a dilemma upon which the aim of self-realization can stand or 
fall? Let us tmagine a community dedicated to promoting self-realiz- 
ation. The community has a certain budget for musical instruments. 
Given this budget, it cannot give all community members the instru- 
ments of their choice. This is unfortunate no doubt, but not devastating. 
Presumably what the community can do is to obtain a range of as many 
instruments as it can for communal use. Every aspiring musician can 
then have access to these instruments. It will certainly be true that in 
these circumstances musicians would not have total and exclusive 
control over the instruments as they would if they were sole owners. 
This may make self-realization more difficult but surely not impossible. 
(Is it better if people who can afford to buy instruments have total 
access and people who cannot afford them no access?) It may also 
happen that a musician who prefers a more costly instrument may have 
to wait longer between rehearsals. The community may have decided 
to buy five flutes and two pianos. Will the piano players not be able to 
accept this unavoidable inconvenience? Is it not possible that in another 
area, sport for example, the pianists may have ‘cheap’ needs and find it 
easier than others to gain access to the equipment of their choice? And 
will these relative inequalities not balance each other out? Of course 
it is possible that ın future society some needs will be too expensive to 
be met. Short of 2 fantasy world, future society will have finite resources 
and will find the promotion and pursuit of self-realization to be difficult 
tasks. Many worthwhile things are difficult. 
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Seveathly, Elster puts forward the idea that the maximization of oppor- 
tunity in future society may bring with it the maximization of the 
possibility of failure. ‘Since it is in general rmpossible to tell in advance 
who has and who lacks the ability to succeed, the only way in which 
to maximize the number of successful artists is to increase the material 
on which the selection process can operate—but this also means to 
increase the number of rejects.”!7 Several points can be made in response. 
First, what constitutes success or failure? Does success mean being 
better than others? If it does, then by definition some people must 
succeed and some fail (or be ‘rejects’, as Elster would have it) in any 
undertaking. But if self-realization is the aim, will success not demand 
maximum opportunity rather than being inversely proportional to 
it? Secondly, is it not likely that people’s propensity for classifying 
themselves (or for others classifying them) as successes or failures will 
decrease the more varied people’s activities become? One person may 
be better at skindiving than carpentry; another better at carpentry than 
skindiving; they both enjoy both activities. Which one of them is the 
success and which the failurer There may be a lot to be said for a 
society in which people do not define themselves as carpenters or 
skindivers, but simply as human beings who engage in these activities 
amongst others. Thirdly, it is possible to imagine a situation in which 
many people persistently choose to engage in precisely those activities 
to which they are least suited. This could create problems on both the 
social and personal levels. But how likely is it that great numbers of 
people will be so out of tune with their own possibilities as unremittingly 
to pursue unrewarding tasks? Is this kind of perverse single-mindedness 
not likely to be symptomatic of societies in which success is very 
narrowly defined? Finally, almost everyone agrees that even if material 
conditions and opportunities were equalized to the greatest possible 
extent, the incidence and degree of talents would remain very varied. 
It does not follow, however, that variety of capacities necessarily entails 
unequal self-realization. For everyone has talents and capacities—quite 
possibly an amazing wealth of them—which can be developed. Few 
people today would agree with Hume when he said: “The skin, pores, 
muscles, and nerves of a day-labourer are different from those of a man 
of quality: so are his sentiments, actions and manners. The different 
stations of life influence the whole fabric, external and internal; and 
these different stations anse necessarily, because uniformly, from the 
necessary and uniform principles of human nature.”!8 


Elster may be right that there will never be a society in which everyone 
can be a Milton, a Raphael, or a Leonardo da Vinci. But is it not our 
distorted judgement that makes us consider only the handful of geniuses 
as possible self-realization candidates? Could we not go even further 
and say that the Miltons and Raphaels stand out so conspicuously 
precisely because so many people’s talents, of the most diverse kinds, 
have been crushed in societies hitherto? 
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The Problem of Efficiency 


Elster’s final objection follows closely from his fourth. Bearing in mind 
that the economy of any future society will revolve around a large 
number of instrumentally necessary but not intrinsically satisfying tasks, 
a choice will have to be made between efficiency and self-realization. 
Elster suggests that in these circumstances some people will have to 
sacrifice their personal self-realization in order to maintain the economy. 
But this would obviously entail compromising the communist ideal: ‘For 
one thing—who should thus sacrifice their personal self-realizationr By 
what process should they be selected? For another, the outcome would 
curiously resemble a class society, with some who toil and some who 
are allowed to develop themselves. But, on the other hand, if all are 
allowed to choose self-realization in art and pure science, no one will 
be able to, since the material basis will be lacking.’!9 Marx himself left 
no doubt as to where he stood. The people in future society were to 
avoid to the greatest possible extent precisely the solution put forth by 
Elster. Communist society was to be the first in which necessary and 
pleasurable activities did not devolve upon separate groups, but were, 
on the contrary, equally shared out. Hence in Capital we read: “The 
intensity and productiveness of labour being given, the time which 
society is bound to devote to material production 1s shorter, and as a 
consequence, the time at its disposal for the free development, intellec- 
tual and social, of the individual is greater, in proportion as the work 
is more evenly divided among all the able-bodied members of a society, 
and as a particular class is more and more deprived of the power to 
shift the natural burden of labour from its own shoulders to those of 
another layer of society. In this direction, the shortening of the working- 
day finds at last a limit in the generalization of labour. In capitalist 
society spare time is acquired for one class by converting the whole 
life-time of the masses into labour-tme.”™ In the Critigm of the Gotha 
Programme we find that already in the first stage of future society no 
class differences are recognized and ‘everyone 1s a worker like everyone 
else’. Elster has a curious ‘all or nothing’ approach to problem-solving: 
if there is a conflict between eficency and self-realization, then some 
people must exclusively take on the burden of efficiency while others 
devote themselves exclusively to self-realization through art and pure 
science. Is it wholly outrageous to say that if in future society some 
self-realization must be sacrificed for the sake of efficiency, then every 
able person should make sews contribution to this sacrifice? And that 
esery person should have some opportunity for self-realization through 
art, science and/or whatever else they choose? 


Elster’s doubts encompass nearly all the objections raised against Marx’s 
self-realization ideal by the whole gamut of commentators, from the 
totally sceptical to the sympathetic but not wholly convinced.?! There 
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are, however, two criticisms not entirely covered by Elster, which may 
be usefully raised in their own right. The first of these appears in an 
article by Andrew Collier, who is generally very sympathetic to Marx. 
Collier suggests, among other things, that there may be a close connec- 
tion between Marx’s ideal of self-realization through work and the 
social values—most importantly the work ethic—prevalent in his life- 
time: “It is specific human societies that select which human faculties 
are to be valued and which denigrated; and it is precisely bourgeois 
society which selects labour as the privileged faculty—and for the best 
of bourgeois reasons: the more effectively to exploit it." Now, although 
Marx believed even freely chosen activities could be ‘the most damn 
seriousness, the most intense exertion’, he always drew a distinction 
between intrinsically satisfying and intrinsically unsatisfying work. 
Whereas he consistently valued the first, he never glorified the second. 
On the contrary, he thought workers 1n capitalist society should try to 
do as little of it as possible and members of future societies should 
minimize everyone’s share of it. Marx’s notion of self-realization bears 
such a close resemblance to Aristotle’s—as Collier himself, of course, 
is well aware—that likening it to the Protestant work ethic seems an 
incredible anachronism. Much of the hostility towards Marx’s ideal 
seems to arise from a knee-jerk reaction to the idea of self-realization 
through #ork. But work does not necessarily have to be and it was not 
always for Marx of the ‘in the sweat of thy brow’ variety. Marx associated 
self-realization with any activity which—to use the appropriate jargon— 
allowed potentialities to be actualized. There is no justification on this 
basis to think Marx was particularly Victorian, unless Aristotle was too. 


For my own part, I find the objection raised by Roger Hancock to be 
the most worrying of all. He writes: ‘If a criticism can be made of 
Marx’s theory of justice it 1s perhaps this: he uncritically assumed that 
the full realization of man’s potentialities is good ın all cases.’ In his 
book on Marx and human nature Norman Geras touches on a related 
issue. In connection with the so-called is/ought problem, he considers 
whether all needs ought to be met simply by virtue of the fact that they 
are human needs. What, for example, if there exists a universal need 
for cruelty? He believes this poses a rather improbable and in any case 
not insurmountable problem: ‘Suppose, as I am sure to be false, 
there was a universal instinct of physical cruelty, the restraint or even 
sublimation of which left the individual to whom these applied less 
contented or fulfilled than would its unrestrained expression. That it 
was, to this extent, a need in every person would not ipso facto render 
it worthy of being met. Satisfaction of it could be opposed out of 
consideration of opsra// welfare, or of individual nghts, or in the light 
of other values.” If it were the case that in future society some people’s 
self-realization involved injury to others, then it would obviously have 
to be curtailed. It is fairly clear that Marx did not envisage the possibility 
of such a situation, and to this extent Hancock’s criticism is well made. 
On the more positive side, we can perhaps take comfort from the 
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‘following two thoughts: that many people. have lived and do live 
satisfying and fulfilling. lives without ever needing to be cruel or 
destructive; that whereas the need to conquer and oppress-have occurred 
hitherto in societies which did and do value power and domination, in 
a society where the most valued good is human sélf-realization it is not 
inconceivable that destructive forms of self-expression may abate. ý 


, Despite Marx’s elusiveness on the subject, the reader inevitably comes. 
away from his works with the distinct impression that future society 
was to be radically different from all previous societies. One could say, 
of course, that slave-holding societies are different from feudal societies . 
and feudal societies are different from capitalist societies. But they are 
all similar in one way: they are all class societies, in which some people 
thrive at the expense of others. Communist society was to be the first 
in which the development of sach would be the precondition for: the 
development of all. For Marx this was a basic tenet—if not Abe: basic 
tenet—of future society. It 1s an extremely significant and profouńd 
principle which must be taken seriously, especially by Marxists. It is all 
too easy for the critic, who has had a good measure of opportunity for -, 
development and self-realization, to challenge the idea that anyone can’ 
be a Leonardo da Vinci. What is difficult—but imperative—is to work ` 
‘towards conditions in which we can put the challenge to the test. | 
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At the beginning of the eighties it was possible to hope that the parties 
of the Left would be in a position to remove all nuclear forces from 
Europe. The French Socialists soon made it clear that they had no 
intention either of scrapping the ‘force de frappe’ or of pressing for the 
withdrawal of cruise and Pershing-II missiles. The leaders of the 
Spanish and Italian Socialists readily compromised with NATO’s stra- 
tegic dispositions. The electoral failures of British Labour and West 
German Social Democracy have meant that their opposition to cruise 
_and Pershing has not been put to the decisive test. It now seems possible 

“that the leaders of the United States and the Soviet Union will agree at 
Geneva to remove their intermediate nuclear forces from Europe, 
whether or not this is agreeable to the rulers of Europe’s jealous nation 
states. In an effort to diminish the significance of such agreement the 
West European powers have advanced plans for a European nuclear 
force based initially on French and British weapon systems. If a break- 
through is achieved at Geneva the peace movement can take part of the 
credit; even if its campaigns have not won clear majority support they 
have come sufficiently cloee to doing so to make long-run reliance on 
INF deployment seem politically uncertain and costly to Washington. _ 

„The spread of Green politics on the one hand and the Europe-wide 
reaction against the bombing of Libya on the other show the potential 
of resistance to modern militarism even while Europe’s political elites 
demonstrate their obscssive and anxious attachment to nuclear wea- 
ponry as the symbol and substance of national virility. 


In this issue of the Review we publish three articles which, in quite 
different ways, illuminate the nature of militarism and resistance to it 
in the modern world. Michael Mann extends the analysis of the speci- 
ficity and weight of modes of military organization contained in his 
recently published work “The Sources of Social Power’ (CUP) into an 
account of the different forms of militarism characteristic of modern 
history and the contemporary world. Although military factors play a 
large part in the social formations of both East and West, he finds that 
these militarisms are not mirror-images and do not pose an equivalent 
threat of war: the post-revolutionary Communist regimes have all 
been moulded and scarred by war but their current strategies are 
overwhelmingly defensive in contrast to the more volatile and vainglori- 
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ous politics of imperial and post-imperial Western democracies. Mann’s 
essay, tackling these themes in a novel and unexpected way, is both 
suggestive and schematic, inviting both qualification and further 


development. 
d 


Mikhail Gorbachev has proclaimed the necessity for a bold and exten- 
sive remaking of Soviet institutions and in external policy he has seized 
the initiative on disarmament with flair and conviction. The domestic 
reform programme, and Moscow’s preparedness to concede that in the 
seventies it unwisely allowed itself to be drawn into a perilous logic of 
continuously upgraded weapons systems, have given new authority to 
Soviet disafmament proposals. Gregory Meiksins shows that Gorba- 
chev’s diplomacy nevertheless marks a retreat from exclusive emphasis 
on Soviet—American relations towards an oldet view that since-the main 
dynamic towards war stems from antagonisms among and between 
capitalist states, the Soviet Union has to develop an active, many-sided 
intervention to avert this danger, especially as today it would y 
express itself in an East-West conflict. With a few notable exceptions, 
such as the writings of Isaac Deutscher or Herbert Marcuse, socialist 
discussion in the West has inclined to dismiss Soviet Marxism as 
entirely bereft of interest or substance. It is far from clear how the 
Gorbachev phenomenon will develop, but it has already done much to 
dispel the Cold War image of the Soviet Union as a pure power 
monolith. | 


Little more than two months after the West German federal elections; 
the ballot result in the state of Hesse has sharply underlined the crisis 
of perspective into which the SPD has been thrown since the break-up 
of its coalition with the FDP. Unlike in Britain or France, however, 
where the failures of the Left have uniformly benefited the Right, a 
radical Green party: has consolidated itself alongside the SPD and indeed 
forced it to move to the left on a number of domestic and RT NN 
issues. Werner Hiilsberg argues, from within the Greens, that althoug 
the combined forces of the Left have not diminished in the last decade, 
any further advance must now depend on the development of a prin; 
cipled basis for united action between the SPD and the Greens. , 

' | 
The long twentieth-century decline of British capitalism, reviewed by ~ 
Perry Anderson in the last issue of NLR, was calmly administered by a ` 
state managerial elite whose inbred presumption masked a lack of 
expertise and industrial ambition. Indeed, so successful was this manda- 
rinate in publicizing its own self-image that the mainstream of adminis- 
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trative history today still regards the civil service reforms of the mid 
nineteenth century as the native equivalent of bourgeois modernization 
in Western Europe and North America. Peter Gowan demonstrates that, 
on the contrary, the Northcote—Trevelyan reform project, eventually 
~implemented in the 18708, was designed from the beginning to consoli- 
date the aristocratic-gentry grip on the British state, with its repro- 
duction circuit passing through the ‘public’ schools and Oxbridge. In 
a parallel process the Treasury developed into the inner sanctum of 
state power, binding together the administrative corpe in a space 
effectively sealed against the institutions of mass-franchise parliamen- 
tary democracy. Ironically, Gowan concludes, the new Thatcherite 
conservatism poses the first serious challenge to a cadre tradition which, 
ever alien to the world of manufacturing, is increasingly out of tune 
_ even with the patterns of money-capital dominance emerging in the 
- City. 


Frigga Haug, whose ‘Female Sexualization’ is shortly to be published 
by Verso, here explores the role of daydreams in the interplay between 
the subjective consciousness and objective social existence of women 
today. Drawing on three typical instances, she argues that neither 
Freud’s erotic reductionism nor Bloch’s utopian glorification really 
addresses the complex process of reversal at work in women’s day- 
dreams. In a society structured by relations of domination, any rejection 
of those relations in fantasy tends to reproduce them in a different form. 

_ As in all her writings, however, Haug seeks to show that individual 

and collective awareness of this contradiction can already point beyond 
its sterile and compulsive reproduction. 


In NLR 160 we published an article by Alan Carling which sympatheti- 
cally discussed the themes of ‘rational choice Marxism’, as it has taken 
shape in the work of John Roemer and others. Andrew Levine, Elliott 
Sober and Erik Olin Wright here examine Jon Elster’s systematic 
attempt to recast Marx’s theory of class formation in the categories of 
micro-level explanation. While agreeing that Marxism ignores at its 
peril the dimension of individuality, the authors insist that social theory 
would be fatally compromised if it were to deny all specificity to macro- 
types as an object of investigation. 


Finally, James Dunkerley critically examines Vargas Llosa’s reconstruc- 
tion of Peruvian politics in “The Real Life of Alejandro Mayta’, while 
Jane Lewis reviews Rosalind Petchesky’s account of abortion and the 
new Right. 


Peter Gowan 


The Origins of the Administrative Elite 


* 


A quarter of a century ago, Perry Anderson wrote a path-breaking article 
challenging the framework that historians had established for explaining, 
among other things, political change in 19th-century Britain.’ His analyses 
at that time, along with the work of Tom Nairn, have received reinforcement 
from subsequent research and offer a more plausible account than the earlier 
paradigm of an almost effortless rise to power of the new bourgeoisie and 
graceful withdrawal of the aristocracy and gentry.? Yet studies of the evolving 
machinery of the state, confined within the bloodless discipline of ‘administrat- 
ive history’, have remained firmly within the old imagery of ‘bourgeois 
revolution’. There was, indeed, a fierce debate among administrative his- 
torians in the 1960s and 1970s about what had actually changed in 19th- 
century government, but the protagonists shared a common false perspective 
on the decisive issues. Above all, we will argue, they failed to grasp the nature 
and importance of the Northcote—Trevelyan manifesto for reorganizing the 
central institutions of the state and the subsequent, successful campaign to 
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implement that manifesto. Before we examine in detail the Northcote— 
Trevelyan Report, however, we should review the two traditions of 
thought on British administrative development in order to establish the 
terms of the argument. 


1. Administrative Historiography 
Tories versus Fabians 


Jennifer Hart caused a stir in Past and Present in the 19608 with a vitriolic 
attack on what she called the Tory school of administrative history,‘ in 
which she included Oliver MacDonagh, Kitson Clark, W.L. Bum, 
David Roberts and others. She accused them—accurately—of belittling 
the role of men and ideas; of attributing change to the Christian 
conscience of public opinion in areas where it considered conditions 
intolerable, and of holding that change was not, on the whole, premedi- 

tated or planned but was the result of ‘the historical process’ or “blind 
forces’. In reality, Hart maintained, 19th-century administrative change 
had been in large measure the result of conscious planning by the 
Benthamites. Henry Parris strengthened her case by showing how Dicey 
had led historians astray with his claim that the Benthamites were 
champions of laissez-faire against government growth,’ while S.E. Finer 
demonstrated the extraordinarily vigorous efforts of the Benthamites to 
spread their ideas in governing circles between 1820 and 1850 and their 
remarkable success in this enterprise.° 


What Jennifer Hart did not spell out—but what surely gave the 
debate its acrimonious tone—was the fact that she was speaking for an 
alternative political tradition, which might be called the Fabian school 
of administrative studies and historiography. The basic tenets of classical 
Fabianism are, of course, that the state can and should engage in positive 
social engineering and that this requires conscious planning on the part 
of an intellectual elite dedicated to the common good. Translated into 
historiography, these assumptions have produced a strong defence of 
the role of the Benthamites in 19th-century reform. There is, after all, 
a close family resemblance between Benthamism and Fabianism both 
in their substantive political theories and in their methods of work and 
the roles they sought to play. Beatrice Webb named Bentham ‘Sidney’s 
intellectual god-father’,? and Graham Wallas acknowledged his own 





1 ‘Origins of the Present Cons’, New Loft Review 13, Jeccuary-Febroary 1964. D C Moore’s study of 
the 1832 Reform Act, “The Other Face of Reform’, Vectersen Stades, September 1961 pointed up the 
inadequacy of the old framework for understanding 19th-century polucal development. See also P. 
Anderson, “The Pigures of Descent’, NLR 161, for a substantive reasecsecment. 

2 The most mpoctant of recent works, Geoffrey Ingham’s Capetecw Demed? The City and lndettry m 
Pritish Soca! Develpaent, Loodon 1944, provides the first serous framework for understanding the 
a cei ees de Pah aes peat arene ee ee 
dommmnant sectors of Both capital. 

i The Erse serons challenge 1 cka el h Ham baad Modiri Anan; Education and Memnpoiy 
Carel Servece Reforms as Pranie and England (Unrveratty of Calfornm Press, 1984). 

4 J, Hart, ‘19th Century Social Refoem: A Tory loterpretanion of History’, Past and Preset, No.31. 

3 ‘The 19th Century Revolution in Government: A Reappraual Reappouser!, Hesterace! foarmel NoT, 


1960, 
¢ Published in G Satherlend, ed,- Stuslies is the Growth of 19th Castary Geverpment, London 1972 
7 Osr Parima, London 19246, p.110 


enormous debt by employing an essentially Benthamite conception of 
rights and attempting to ground political theory on an adequate grasp 
of human nature and psychology.® The early Fabians’ enthusiasm for 
quantitative social science techniques serving a dynamic elite of pro- 
fessional administrators makes them direct descendants of the Social 
Science Association founded by, among others, Chadwick and Kay- 
Shuttleworth ın the mid-18508, after they had been driven out of 
government jobs to make room for the new breed of reformers. 


The Fabian school has built its interpretation of 19th-century administrat- 
ive history around Wallas’s distinction between the Negative and the 
Positive State. As he put it: ‘During the last hundred years, in all 
civilized communities of the world the functions of government have 
changed from being mainly negative into being mainly positive, that is 
to say, Governments have come to be engaged not merely in preventing 
wrong things from being done, but in bringing it about that right 
things shall be done.” Wallas and later Fabians constantly repeated 
that this positive state required a government of experts—a carefully 
recruited, highly trained, elite corps of professional civil servants. Wallas 
himself even defined the ‘master-art of government’ to be the ‘use of 
intellectual initiative for the creation of such administrative machinety 
as shall produce in its turn further intellectual inıtiative’.10 This stand- 
point has formed the basis for a large body of Fabian literature, 
providing the core normative ideas in H.R.G. Greaves’s important 
book, The Ciril Service in the Changing State, in the Fabian tracts of 1946 
and June 1964, in Thomas Balogh’s famous essay, ‘The Apotheosis of 
the Dilettante’, and indeed in the Fulton Report and in the Crowther- 
Hunt and Kelner critique of the civil service in 1977.11 


Thus, while the Tory historians generally deplore the ‘excessive’ growth 
of the the ‘collectivist state’ as a bureaucratic encroachment upon 
‘liberty’, the Fabians applaud it. While the Tories dismiss the idea that 
changes in the 19th-century state could have been carefully plannéd, 
the Fabians insist that the Benthamites did indeed plan a good deal. 
While the Tories make the Christian conscience of ‘public opinion’ the 
source of reform, the Fabians identify a definite group of conscious, 
theoretically aware bourgeois reformers. These contrasts indicate, how- 
ever, the degree to which both schools agree on a central significant 
trajectory, from the Negative, laissez-faire or individualist state, to the 
collectivist, bureaucratic Welfare state. They both also agree that crucial 
changes in the governmental administrative system had to do not with 
social or class conflict but with the tackling of new circumstances 
or old problems, and that the whole process was part of a wider 
‘modernization’, along with the rise of the middle classes, the growing 
complexity of society and state, the spread of democracy and technologi- 
cal transformations. 





"See TH Qualter, Graka Vallas and the Great Secesty, London 1980, pp.g9, 162. 

°G Walls, ‘Government’, Pabbe Adurmextrateen No.6/1, 1928, p.3. 

® Quoted in Qualter, op ar, p 132 

The Cand Servants, Loodoa 1977 Balogh’s csay s m H. Thomas, ed, Crass m the Cord Sorma, 
London 1968 
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The Tory—Fabian Consensus 


All these shared assumptions have produced a remarkable consensus 
over the Northcote—-Trevelyan Report on the reorganization of the 
central institutions of government in the 18508. The very article by 
MacDonagh that sparked the controversy with Jennifer Hart over the 
nature of the ‘1gth-century revolution in Government’ had devoted as 
much space to Northcote-Trevelyan as to Benthamism. Yet Hart’s 
savage response passed over MacDonagh’s interpretation of Northcote— 
Trevelyan in silence—not surprisingly since her own views tumed out 
to be almost textually identical. For MacDonagh the report was first of 
all aimed at ‘the further loosening of the aristocratic hold on 
government’ and at eradicating political corruption; Hart correspond- 
ingly stresses the aim, on Gladstone’s part, of a purer public ethic. For 
MacDonagh it was designed to cheapen and improve the efficiency of 
government; Hart correspondingly claims that Trevelyan’s chief concern 
was greater efficiency. MacDonagh adds a third point: that the report 
was ‘impregnated with the radical ethics of self-help and competition’ 
and that the reform betrayed ‘a total absence’ of either bureaucratic or 
collectivist intention. Hart does not bridle at this. She makes no attempt 
to assimilate Northcote—Trevelyan to her Benthamite Great Tradition, 
and treats the report very much in the Tory style as the product of 
individual personalities’ immediate concerns—a ‘blind’ step in the march 
towards the modern state. 


This shared view merges with a wide consensus among administrative 
historians—from Kingsley and Cohen, through Balogh, Greaves and 
Finer, to Parris and Annan—that Northcote-Trevelyan was part of the 
general rise of the bourgeoisie’s influence on government, linked to 
the steady progress of democratization, the increasing complexity of 
administration, technological change and so forth.12 The list of adjectives 
could be extended almost endlessly—‘democratic’, ‘middle-class’, ‘radi- 
cal’, ‘against the ancien régime’, ‘technocratic’, ‘efficiency-oriented’, 
‘anti-aristocratic’ and so on. True, some of these authors do show signs 
of uneasiness,!3 and Hughes, author of some of the most important 
detailed research on the work surrounding and leading up to the Report, 
eschews broad historical generalizations about its place and significance 
in 19th-century development.’4 Nevertheless, until Hans Mueller’s 
recent work to which we shall return, we would have to go back 
before the First World War to the conservative American administrative 
historian, Robert Moses, to find a radically different interpretation. 1! 





2D Kimgsley, Ratremetetee Barvancracy, Obo 1944; E Coben, The Growth of the Bratch Corel Servecs, 
riers (1941), Greaves, op ct, H Pmer, The Brriich Cored Sems, p.17, H Paros, Conrtsmirena 
Barsencracy, Loudon 1969, Annen docs, however, at least scknowledge the class background: ‘gover 
ment had become too compheated and technical to be handled by the ralng chess and their dependents’ 
The Engltah Intellectual Acstocracy’, m J.H. Ptamb, ed., Peeps os Second History, p 244. 

D Especially Greaves, bat also Fier who fecls obliged to offer us a rather tortuous ‘parador’ to the 
effect that the reform was produced not only m the spirit of middle-class democracy bat also beceuse 
the anstocracy felt so secure, and its arstocreuc ethic of good bousckeepmg passed over to the middie 
Clasecs and avil servants 

ME Hughes, ‘Ser Charies Trevelyan and Crvil Service Reform, 1955-55’, Bapkh Hirtorsce! Repos, 
January 1949, and bis maternal m Pahr Adumerctreteen XXXII, 1954. 

3 Robert Moscs, The Cara Serowe of Great Dramassa, Columbia Unrvermty, 1914 


No less striking than this unity of explanation are the dramatic change 
in the political attitude of the Fabian school towards the Northcote- 
Trevelyan manifesto and the tendency of orthodox historians in the 
post-Fulton period to play down its importance in shaping the 2oth- 
century British state. Wallas before the First World War hailed Nor- 
theote—Trevelyan as ‘the one great political invention in 19th-century 
England’,!¢ while in the 1930s Harold Laski echoed his opinion that 
‘the reformed Civil Service was largely responsible for the development 
of the postive state’.!7 Yet by the time Greaves was exploring the 
subject, just after the Second World War, he was plagued by doubts as 
to the positive value of Northcote—-Trevelyan and inclined to view it 
as more in tune with the Negative rather than the Positive phase of 
state development. He sought to resolve his dilemma by declaring in a 
famous passage that the 19th-century state never really existed, since 
before the Negative state had been constructed the modern active state 
had begun to emerge. But by the 1960s Greaves’s doubts had become 
hostile certainties for Balogh, along with the anonymous authors of the 
influential Fabian tract and the majority of the Fulton Commission: 
Northcote—Trevelyan had been transformed from Fabian hero to Fabian 
villain—the prime obstacle to the technocratic positive state, the epitome 
of negativism. 


These Fabian attempts first to squeeze the Crown of Positivism onto 
Northcote—Trevelyan then to replace it with the dunce’s cap of Negativ- 
ism might have suggested that a paradigm constructed only out of 
negative laissez-faire and positive collectivism simply does not fit at all, 
since no one disputed that Northcote—-Trevelyan was of fundamental 
importance in the construction of the modern state. Yet administrative 
historiography after the Fulton Report has tended to take a different 
course, namely to play down the importance of the Northcote—Trevelyan 
reform process altogether. Parns’s important work, for example, gives 
sustained attention to the Report only in a polemical final chapter 
entitled ‘Our Present Discontents’ on the Fulton report.18 From the 
right, Sir Norman Chester’s recent history manages almost entirely to 
ignore Northcote—Trevelyan.!9 And Hart’s article on the origins of the 
report, as we have seen, equally treats it as the product of the particular 
concerns of individual personalities unconnected to great forces shaping 
a modern state: only the Benthamites are permitted the capacities for 
grandiose historical planning of political-administrative structures. 


With Northcote—Trevelyan thus disposed of, we are now urged to 
concentrate on the ‘real’ debate about who or what was responsible for 
the rise of the modern collectivist, interventionist state. The controversy 
has been the subject of painstaking survey, it has stimulated a major 
collection of further research in the field, and some of the main 
contributions have provided the meat for two recent collections on the 





4 Ham Naise m Peatus, New York 198}, p 249. 

7 See H. Laski, Dewecracy m Cress, London 1933, p.99. Leska’s later hostility to the higher ovil service 
can, of course, be attobated to hs evolution from Pabtantem to Marrem 

8 H, Parcs, Constetutenel Barseacracy, op. ct 

IN. Chester, The Exphsh Adanimstratie System, 72 w 17e, Oxford 1991 Chester also manages to 
cdhamiss Benthem’s mfinence on sdmintstrenon as bering magnificent (pp.vi, 221 and 276) He m able 
to achieve al! ths by treating sdministratrve history as largely the history of procedure. 
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Victorian state. The general problematic has also been buttressed by 
Greenleaf?s volumes on the British political tradition. Thus, to adapt 
the sarcastic remark with which Hart opened the controversy, every 
student is now taught as an article of dogmatic faith that the choice 
must be made only between the Tory and the Fabian interpretation of 
19th-century history.”! 


IL. The Northcote—Trevelyan Report 


The Northcote-Trevelyan Report was produced under the Aberdeen 
government, formed in December 1852 of Whigs and Peelites (plus 
one ex-Radical, Molesworth). The Report was commussioned by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Gladstone, through a Treasury minute of 
April 1853, but serious work does not seem to have started until 
October 1853. In the intervening months Treasury chief Trevelyan was 
working with Ralph Lingen, head of the Education Department, on an 
enquiry into that body. In July the reformers’ attention switched to the 
Indian Civil Service as a result of intervention from Benjamin Jowett 
of Balliol. This led Trevelyan to propose the abolition of the East Indian 
Company’s training college at Hatleybury—a proposal championed in 
the Commons by Robert Lowe, the junior minister for Indiz—and 
Jowett subsequently became closely involved in the reform discussions. 
What Northcote and Trevelyan considered to be the final draft of the 
Report reached Gladstone at the ead of November, but the Chancellor 
demanded one major change: the total abolition of Parliamentary patron- 
age in Civil Service appointments.7 The Report’s titular authors, who 
had wanted to keep seven-cighths of such patronage intact in the hands 
of the Treasury, agreed to this structural change and the final draft was 
then subjected to intensive discussions within the Government until it 
won a Cabinet majority in February and was published.» There was a 
generally very hostile public reaction, except from Oxbridge and public 
school leaders and a scattering of individuals. The Government was 
compelled to drop its plan to legislate the Report’s main proposals and 
was itself forced from office shortly afterwards. 





B Ser Valene Cromwell, ‘Interpretations of 19th Century Admumstratoo. an Analyses’, Vsctorsen 
Stmaees, March 1966, pp 145-53, G Satberand, ‘Recent Trends m Admrouetrative History’, Vsctornas 
Simas, Jane 1970, pp 4048-11, G. Sutherland, ed , Sissies a the Growth of 19th Cantery Government, 
London 1971; Valene Cromwell, ed, Reveketion or Evedatven, Brottsh Government ia the 19th Contry, 
London 1977, Stansky, od , Tie Vsctoreas Revodetses 

I Her ectnal remark was: “Every schoolchild i now tanght ss an article of dogmatic faith thet “the 
Whig mterpretation of history” ts fale Is the Tory mterpretation eny better” Loc. at, p 39- 

n Gladstone's very mportent letter of 3 December 1853 was first pubhabed by Hart m Sathertend, 
ed, opat , pp 74-77. 

D J.B Gooscher’s The Aberdess Conktea, Cambodge 1968, s the best general source on polmecal 
events in the government and also contains extensive coverge of Gladstone's correspondence with 
Graham end Russell on the Report (Parker's Life and Letters of Sw James Graham Vol 1 contens 
uecful background as weil as the full texts of the first exchange of letters between Graham and 
Gladstone Hughes’s 1949 arucle (op at.) = superb on the discusmons within the government. Also 
indispensable J R Moore, “The Abolmon of Patronage m the Indien Civil Service and the Closure 
of Haileybury College’, The Historica! Jerse, VIL 2, 1964, pp. 246-57. On public reactions to the 
Report, Moeller (op cit) 1 by far the beet, but Greaves is also useful Rusecil’s preoccupenoos snd 
difficulties cen be appreciated by reading G.P Gooch, ed , The Later Correspenaonce of Lard Jeba Russel, 
rége-ré7f, Yol 21, London 1925, pp 114-39 Lord Palmerston’s icy letter on the proletenen threat and 
Roseci?s refusal to face up to it should not be mresed! 
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The Northcote-Trevelyan Reports key proposals are fairly clear cut 
and easily summarized: 


(1) Departmental staffs were to be divided into two grades: a superior one 
engaged in intellectual work and an inferior, involved in mechanical work. 

(2) Witbra cach grade promotion would be by ment and not simply by 
seniority. 

(3) The staff would be recruited for life at a young age and constitute a 
distinct profession. 

(4) Appointment by patronage would be replaced across the board by 
open, competitive exams run by a central Civil Service Commission. 

(5) The exams for the superior grade would embrace the ‘liberal education’ 
curricula of Oxford and Cambridge, thus allowing immediate entry from 
those universities without any further course of study, though the exams 
were not exclusively geared to ‘liberal’ subjects. 

(6) Higher-grade civil servants would be open to promotion across depart- 
ments, thus unifying the service into a cohesive corps.4 


Although not directly mentioned in the Report, another key change 
was Closely related in Trevelyan’s mind: namely, the conversion of the 
Treasury into the ‘superintending’ department in Whitehall.25 In fact 
the implementation of the Report’s proposals and of Treasury control 
were in large measure interdependent. Taken together, these proposals 


represent the decisive organizing principles of the oe management 
corps within the modern British state. 


Was the Report Important? 


The only historian to mount a serious argument that the Northcote— 
Trevelyan report was unimportant has been Parris. In his view, the 
changes proposed in the Report as implemented in the 1870 Order in 
Council and in earlier and later reforms came about not through the 
impact of the Report itself, or the work of the reformers directly 
associated with it, but through more or less natural pressure from the 
new breed of administrators entering the higher civil service from the 
late 18408 onwards. As he points out, this new breed was replacing 
an earlier generation of top officials such as Kay Shuttleworth and 
Chadwick—people he characterizes as ‘zealots’ but whom I would prefer 
to call programme-committed officials—from the age of Benthamite 
reform in the 18308 and 1840s8.7’ Parris thus plays down not only the 
continuity between the 1854 report and subsequent changes but also 
the element of conscious polilica! struggle to implement the changes 
outlined in the Northcote—Trevelyan manifesto. 


This view of events cannot be accepted. It is true that neither Northcote 
nor Trevelyan was involved in the 1870 Order in Council. Yet the 


™ The full text of the Report can be read in the 1954 ene of Pabder Adermnistreties, 1954 devoted to 
its centenary end = albo reproduced im the Fulton Report 

D Henry Roecveare’s The Treacy, Loadon 1969, good on this See also Maurice Woght’s more 
detailed study, Treccury Comtrel of the Card Serme, 1854-74, London 1969 

% Op. at The formule that encapsulates his argument is on p 159 

T Member of the new beeed like Lingen were also realots, but not about paruculer departmental 
peogrummes I have used the term ‘progremme-commutted’ m the sense in which it has often been 
eppbed to officals in US federal bureaux 
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Report had been by no means only their work. Lingen, Jowett and 
Lowe—all very close friends*—had been involved and so above all 
had Gladstone, the man who had commissioned the Report and pulled 
a reluctant Northcote into working for him on administrative reform. 
Gladstone was, of course, Prime Minister at the time of the 1870 Order. 
When he became Prime Minister soon after the passing of the Second 
Reform Act he made what many regarded as a very strange choice as 
his Chancellor: Robert Lowe, the intellectual leader of the Adullamite 
Cave, the most famous enemy of democracy in the country.” The choice 
has usually been linked with Gladstone’s view of finance. But Gladstone 
himself considered Lowe’s outstanding contribution, entitling his elev- 
ation to the Lords, to have been the Order in Council in line with the 
1854 Report. Furthermore, Gladstone moved Ralph Lingen into the 
Treasury as its permanent head in 1869, established the Playfair Com- 
mission in 1874 to ensure that the reform programme was pushed 
through the administrative machine, and followed up with the second 
Royal Commission on the Civil Service, the Ridley Commission of 
1886-88. A further indication of Gladstone’s drive to implement the 
Report was the fact that amidst all the pressures of office in 1870, he 
asked Lowe to contact his friend Benjamin Jowett to find out if there 
was anything Gladstone could do for him. Jowett, of course, wanted the 
Mastership of Balliol and Gladstone obliged by giving the encumbent a 
deanery, clearing Jowett’s way.*! Even by the end of the Gladstone 
period, the full programme of Northcote—Trevelyan had not been fully 
implemented: yet the consolidation of a fused corps d’elite binding 
together all the instruments of administrative power—through Milner’s 
changes at the end of the First World War—can be seen as having a 
direct link with an original reform group.™ This is not to deny Parris’s 
point that the top civil servants of 1870 were often much more amenable 
than those of 1854 to the ideas of Northcote-Trevelyan. But there was 
nothing automatic and organic about the implementation of those ideas: 
they were consciously fought for and pushed through by Gladstone 
and other veterans of the Aberdeen government. 





m Throughout this arock I have used the two main sources on Jowett’s life Abbott and Campbell, 
The Life and Letters of Bayana Jowett (two volumes, London 1897) and Faber, Bayemis Jowett. A 
Portret wath Bechgreand. Sec also the additonal volume by Abbott and Campbell, Letters of Beapasven 
Jawi (London 1899). All these works demonstrate the closaness of Jowetr’s relanons with both 
Lingen and Lowe It 3 not conrely clear when Lowe’s frendship with Jowett was fire cemented, 
bart they were fends by the 18508 and became very dosc. The bauc work oa Lowe is Martn’s two- 
volume The Life and Letters of Lord Sherbreeks, London itg; But sec also J Winter, Rebers Lewe, 
Toronto 1976. There is no fulllength study of Lmgen, but Richard Johnson’s fascinating stucie, 
‘Admintseratom m Education before 1870: Patronage, Socal Postion snd Role’, in Sutherland, ed., 
op. at , pp 110-39, provides the bass for the maternal on Lingen bere. Johnson's arucie, ‘Ednucanonal 
Pobcy and Socal Control m Early Vicocan England’, Past asd Preset 59, provides a valuable portratt 
of the work and outlook of Kay Shuttleworth The most detailed account of the decumoa to introduce 
the 1870 Order m Council s m Maunce Wrght, op. at, Chapter 4 He oghbely comtredscts the 
impression in many eather accounts thet Gladstone was Inkewarm—the truth was the reverse 

® See Martin, op at. on Lowe's sppomtment. 

® Loc. at 

n Faber, op-ct , pp 349M gives a vivid account of this madent 

n See R À. Chapman end J.R. Greenaway, Tie Dymcancs of Adanaistretos Reform, London 1980, pp. 
104-5 for Milner’s Lrttke-known involvement It may seem fanciful to suggest a hnk between a document 
of 1854 and changes in 1919. But Milner wes a direct product of Jowett’s Kindergarten, and Jowett 
was acting as Milner’s mentor and confident long after he hed left the Unrvermty. Faber (pp 360-65) 
devotes a whole section of a chapter to the relanonship berween the two men. 


II 


The New Breed 


Parris’s perceptive identification of a transition from one breed of 
officials to another in the late 18408 and the 18508 is of great importance 
in explaining the transformation of the administrative elite. Yet this 
transition does not seem to have been quite the simple, natural gener- 
ational change that he implies. Nor can we distance this new breed 
from the aims and outlook of those who produced the report. Two of 
the three exemplars of the new breed that he mentions were, in fact, a 
sery special breed: Jowett protégés. One was Lingen himself, and the 
other was Farrer, the first of an extraordinary line of senior civil servants 
to benefit from Jowett’s tuition. The only place in the administration 
where this new breed was strong in the early 18508 was, in fact, in 
the Education Department, where everyone was a Jowett product.® 
Between the time that Lingen joined the department in 1846 and the 
end of 1849, Jowett was actively involved in securing the entry of the 
following Balliol men: Matthew Arnold, Frederick Temple, Francis 
Sandford and F.T. Palgrave. For decades afterwards the department 
was controlled by his ex-pupils. They were not just a social type, but 
had distinctive ideas and were extremely hostile to the programme- 
commited reformers of the earlier Benthamite era, like Kay-Shuttle- 
worth. While Lingen was still Kay’s subordinate, Jowett wrote to him 
likening Kay to ‘the two barbarians, Hengist and Horsa’.™ Lingen 
shared this contempt, swinging from ‘attacking Shuttleworth in very 
vigorous English’ to keeping quiet on Jowett’s advice, to be sure of 
taking over the department when Kay-Shuttleworth was removed. 


Lingen ended the tradition of programme-commitment, in so many 
ways similar to the outlook reported to reign among civil servants in 
American government bureaus today. Under his regime, as Kekewich 
(another of the Balliol Department leaders) remembered, the Education 
Department’s office staff formed ‘exactly the same sort of society that 
is to be found in any college Common Room’; ‘they were scholars, 
poets, philosophers and musicians etc. and they were ready to discuss— 
and to discuss well—any subject under the sun except education.™ 
Lingen himself was an incorrigible writer of Greek verse and his deputy 
wrote in 1857: ‘Lingen will go on leave this week—he meditates a 
journey to Rome, I suppose to get as far as he can out of reach of 
Education.’ 


The change was one not simply of style and culture but of policy. Kay- 
Shuttleworth’s drive to expand the Department’s budget in order to 
build a national system of working-class education was replaced by 
Lingen’s stress on control and retrenchment and above all by his 
lack of any drive whatever to fight legislative battles for a stronger 
commitment to education or wider powers for the department. A 
breakthrough in the education field had to wait until Lingen had left 





D See R. Johnson’s article m Sutherland, op at. 


the department at the end of the 1860s to drive for Treasury control 
and for the implementation of Northcote-Trevelyan. None of this 
meant that Lingen and the rest of the new breed were indolent or 
conceived of themselves as gentlemen dilettantes: on the contrary, they 
were just as much zealots, despite any casy Common Room airs. But 
their mission pointed in a very different direction from either Benthamite 
bureaucratic doctrine or a fixation with laissez-faire economics. 


The band of new men in the Education Department were a very isolated 
group within the civil service of the early 18508. But they had a potential 
ally in Trevelyan, the Treasury’s administrative driving force. Though 
himself, as Russell pointed out,® in so many ways similar to the 
buccaneering civil servants of the earlier period, by 1853 he was no 
friend of Benthamite types like Chadwick. Indeed, he declared in 
February 1853 that Chadwick ‘had never shown any feeling about the 
public money except to get as much as he could of it’ and that this 
alone ‘disqualified him from office’-—implying that additional grounds 
could be found for sacking Chadwick if necessary.>? Kay-Shuttleworth 
was thrown out of Education very shabbily in 1849 and Chadwick’s 
enemies drove him out with relish in 1854. The Northcote—Trevelyan 
breed shed no tears, for at that very moment they were in the midst of 
destroying a bastion of Benthamism—the training system of the Indian 
Civil Service—a very important event to which we shall return later. 


Against Parris’s downgrading of the reform effort of 1853—54 and his 
alternative of a natural evolution to a new breed of recruits, 
we would offer Lord Annan’s brilliant account of how the Report was 
hailed as a ‘Bill of Rights’ by his ‘intellectual aristocrats’ who gained 
their ‘Glorious Revolution’ in 1870-71. There was, in other words, a 
dialectical process: a few of the new breed like Lingen inside and Jowett 
outside participated in producing the Reform manifesto of 1854. This 
drew more of the new breed towards a civil service career and towards 
an administrative structure on the lines of the Report, thus creating 
more favourable soil for Gladstone to plough from 1870 onwards. 


To trace back in this way the reorganization of central state institutions 
for over fifty years, is to make very large claims for the brief, twenty- 
page Report that appeared in 1854 and to posit a great programmatic 
consistency on the part of the central actors for decades thereafter Such 
claims for synoptic planning have no place in Tory historical philosophy. 
Yet we shall argue that Northcote-Trevelyan was precisely such an 
astonishing planning achievement, a remarkably creative work of admin- 
istrative, political and social imagination fully worthy of Wallas’s accol- 
ade. It was planning, however, that cannot be assimilated to Hart’s 
Fabian tradition, for its spirit and orientation were utterly alien to the 
blue-prints and aims of Bentham and James Mill. It contained an 
integrated set of principles offering a highly specific solution to a wide 
range of administrative, political and class problems and problems of 
institutional development; it created the tightly integrated managerial 





E Rosell to Gladstone, 20 January 1854, qaoted in Conacher, op cit, p21. 
» Quoted in J. Hart, ‘Str Charkes Trevelyan at the Treasury’, Espkah Historica! Rom LXXV (1960). 
# Ses ‘The English Intellectnal Anetocracy’, op at 
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elite of the British state, matching the requirements of, and helping to 
create, a particular socio-political coalition of forces ın Britain. 


The radical switch in direction away from Benthamism represented by 
Northcote—Trevelyan was obscured first by Dicey and then, more 
recently, by Parris’s correction. Dicey was aware of the importance of 
the government reforms starting between 1848-and 1854, but ın his 
crusade against ‘collectivism’ he assimilated both Benthamism and the 
Northcote—Trevelyan programme to individualist laissez-faire. Parris 
rightly broke the identification between laissez-faire and Benthamism, 
but then assimilated Northcote—Trevelyanism to an undifferentiated 
Benthamite penod stretching from 1830 nght through the century into 
‘collecuvism’. This also led him to deny a break in overall direction at 
the start of the 18508. 


We will argue that the Northcote—Trevelyan programme was far more 
destructive of Benthamism than any mere ‘anti-Benthamite’ laissez-faire 
policy could have been. This was because the programme embodied an 
alternative, positive conception: one not restricted to issues of frankly 
middling policy importance that often have as much to do with party 
rhetoric as with substance. Their conception concerned what type of 
central state mechanism should be constructed in Britain—the kind of really 
big issue that 1s simply ignored ın a ‘political’ historiography that sees 
only party leaders, party rhetoric and policy, and in an administrative 
historiography that sees only procedure and ‘implementation’. The 
Northcote—Trevelyan conception was inimical to neither laissez-faire 
nor ‘collectivism’ and it offered little that was new ın terms of administrat- 
ive routines. MacDonagh’s supposed paradox of a laissez-faire reform 
unintentionally aiding collectivism is a puzzle of his own making. We 
will now try to dissect this alternative in the minds of the 1853-54 
reformers. 


Trevelyan’s Volte-Face over Haileybury 


Hughes, Hart and others have rightly stressed that Trevelyan played a 
central role in the formation of the Report’s ideas,*! and Hart has shown 
that he was grappling with the idea of a general reform of the civil 
service at least since the mid-1840s. As early as 1848 Trevelyan was 
arguing for the division of the administrative staff into a superior and 
an inferior grade.4? His advocacy of promotion by merit more than 
seniority, while wanting this to be applied only within, not across grades, 
was a caste principle equally central in the Report. Trevelyan can thus 
be credited with the idea of creating a distinct managerial elite within 
the British state. In this period Trevelyan was also striving for that great 
complement to Northcote—Trevelyan—Treasury Control#*—which was 
linked in his mund with the idea that senior civil servants would be 


" Hughes, ‘Sır Charles Trevelyan end Civil Service Reform, 1853-35’, loc at, J Hart, The Genesis 
of the Nocthcote—Trevelyan Report’, tn Satberland, ed., op. at, pp. 63-81 

Q See Trevelymn’s evidence to the Select Committee on Misc Expenditures, 28 March and 4 Apol 
1848, quoted at length m H Rosevearc, The Trees, 1660-1f70, The Fommdatsens of Cosire!, Loodon 
1973, Pp 201-204 

© Roscveare demonstrates Trevelyan’s psoncering role in this area Sec hos The Troy 
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promoted across departments. He wanted the Treasury to recruit not 
straight from the outside but from the most suitable material within 
other departments, ensuring that it would be the apex and directing 
force within the career structure, forming a closely integrated corps 
d élite. 


Hart argues that all these ideas of Trevelyan’s were inspired exclusively 
or overwhelmingly by his desire to improve the ability of recruits into, 
and efficiency of, the civil service. She dismisses Trevelyan’s own later 
testimony to the Playfair Commission and to Eaton, an American 
researcher, that the spur for the reform proposals was the shock of the 
1848 Revolution, as the unreliable memories of an old man. Now, 
efficiency was undoubtedly a concern for Trevelyan, but if it had ever 
been paramount it was no longer his only motive by the time he 
came to write the Report. What Hart overlooks is the revolution in 
Trevelyan’s thinking as a result of his conversation with Jowett on the 
21st or 22nd of July 1853, before he started drafting the Report. 


In arguing for Trevelyan’s preoccupation with efficiency, Hart very 
pertinently refers to his experience in India and his admiration for the 
Indian Civil Service. Trevelyan was himself a product of Haileybury, 
the East India Company’s training college, and as Hart points out, he 
thought the Indian service far more efficient than the home service. A 
Trevelyan memo of August 1849 praised Haileybury for weeding out 
unsuitable people who, if nominated for the home service, would 
almost always have gained a place. Hart mentions a further Trevelyan 
encomium for the ICS of March 1850. But what she does not explain is 
why, following his conversation with Jowett, Trevelyan moved heaven 
and earth in 1853 to destroy Haileybury. We must look more closely at 
both Haileybury and Trevelyan. 


Haileybury College had been founded by the directors of the East India 
Company in 1806, to train higher Indian civil servants. By Statute of 
1813 all higher civil servants of the Company had to have spent four 
terms at Haileybury as a condition of employment. The college soon 
became an intellectual power-house as the directors spared no pains to 
attract the highest quality of teachers. Malthus taught (and wrote his 
famous book) there, as did Sir James Stephen and Sir James MacIntosh. 
The Sanskrit scholar Monier-Williams, subsequently a professor at 
Oxford, wrote that the mental training there was of such a high standard 
that ‘nothing at all equal to it. . . was to be had either at the Universities 
or elsewhere . .. I soon discovered that if I wished to rise above the 
level of the average student, I should have a task before me compared 
to which my previous work at Oxford could only be regarded as child’s 
play.” 


Haileybury’s educational orientation, radically different from that of 


Oxbridge, was geared to training administrators in knowledge relevant 
to their work. The students were therefore taught politics (‘general 





M Thes were the ideas to be mmplemented by Warren Prsber m the mter-war years under Mulner’s 
iopalsc. 
Quoted by Moscs, op at, p.51, from Adsworsads ef Old Haeadepherry, p.75 
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polity’), law and political economy as well as Indian languages and 
classical subjects. Here, in short, was a mechanism for producing civil 
servants on the lines of French or German bureaucracy, a British Ecole 
Polytechnique. (The British Ecole des Mines et Chaussées was the 
college at Addiscombe for Indian Army engineers and technicians.) Of 
course, this extension of the continental model was the work of Bentham 
and James Mill—Bentham had every reason for his quip that he would 
be running India from his grave, since he and Mill had taken care to 
make Haileybury ‘der training college. Bentham had gained his friend 
and supporter Sir James MacIntosh the key post of Professor of ‘General 
Polity and Law’ and brought Malthus in as well. When MacIntosh 
moved on in 1824, he was succeeded by William Empson, another 
fervent Benthamite.* 


The story of the extremely skilful and energetic manoeuvrings to destroy 
Haileybury, by Trevelyan, his brother-in-law Macaulay and Jowett, ably 
assisted by Robert Lowe in the Commons, has been well described 
elsewhere.*’ But their aims have not been fully explored. Jowett of 
Balliol had an obvious motive: to open the ICS fully to Oxbridge 
graduates. For Macaulay and Trevelyan a consciously anti-Benthamite 
element was almost certainly present: that is, they were anxious to settle 
scores with James Mill over the fundamentals of British strategy in 
Indiz—the relation between race, class and state building—on which 
Trevelyan and Mill had been at odds since the 18308.4* But the issues 
at stake for Trevelyan went far beyond Indian administrative training. 
Trevelyan had shown himself to have a remarkable historical-imaginat- 
ive grasp of fundamental programmatic issues to do wtih state construc- 
tion when he was in India in the 18308, and any notion that his 
scope was restricted to a Victorian equivalent of Raynorite efficiency- 
fanaticism is utterly misleading. There is also strong circumstantial 
evidence that his July 1853 conversation with Jowett (no doubt carefully 
stage-managed by Jowett and Lingen) struck dynamite in Trevelyan’s 


Taken on their own, Trevelyan’s ideas about a caste division and 
Treasury control had a static and rather administrative character, a 
case of what organization theorists would call closed-system thinking, 
unconnected to the environment of the administrative apparatus. Jowett 
showed him how to turn his ideas on the British reform into, so 


to speak, an ‘open system’, feeding on inputs from the educational 
environment, reacting back on the educational system and becoming 
self-reproducing. Thus Trevelyan abandoned his earlier notion of recruit- 


“ Ser George Campbell, who was at Haileybary in the 18408, recorded m hrs memoers thet Empeon 
taught ‘not the lew of Enghsh lawyers, bar good first principles He was t good deal of a Benthamrte, 
aod J came away from Haileybory wrth £ very sound bebef m the greatest happenass of the greatest 
nomber ’ For this and other matemal on the Benthamire mfloence on India see Eac Stokes, The Eapro 
Utektersens aad Inada, Loodon 1959. 

“7 See R J. Moore’s Ulummatmg article, loc at 

“A ‘This very important ruggie between Trevelyan aod Mecanlsy on one mde and James Mill on the 
other = told in Stokes, op. at, and fonms an soportant theme m his book The whole affair was ın 
the forefront of the brothersin-lawe’ minds n 1852-55 Trevelyan went so far as to present lerge 
chunks of his 1838 pamphlet to the select committee of enquiry preparing the Indien Act m 1852. 
Wood’s Education Dispatch of 1854 finally carmed the day for the brothen-to-lew agatnet the ghost 
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ing people in the midst of other careers into the Civil Service in favour 
of taking young people straight from Oxbridge via suitably geared 
exams. The parallels between such a scheme and his own cherished plan 
of 1838 for linking together the administration, education and class 
structure of India in an intregrated plan for state-building must surely 
have been obvious to him. The Haileybury model, hitherto highly 
valued by Trevelyan on efficiency grounds, now had to be scrapped 
because it entailed building an administrative elite out of material 
separated from the social-educational elite institutions of Oxbridge. 
Here was the decisive break with the Benthamite conception of construc- 
ting an administrative elite that had been gaining ground within the 
state in the 18308 and 18408. From that July conversation onwards, 
Trevelyan pulled Jowett into the centre of the discussions of British 
civil service reform. From July 1853 Jowett was spending most of his 
time in London: staying the night at the Lingens’, passing the evenings 
in Westbourne Terrace and—who knows2>—perhaps spending his after- 
noons chatting to his old friend from student days at Balliol, Stafford 
Northcote. 


Class, Class Pressure and Administration 


Many writers, most notably the American Kingsley, used to argue that 
the Northcote—Trevelyan Report was a response to pressures from the 
rising middle classes, well-educated but allegedly short of jobs. Hart 
convincingly demonstrates at some length that this thesis 1s false: there 
were, in fact, plenty of jobs for this proverbially rising middle class, 
whose political expressions such as the Financial and later the Adminis- 
trative Reform Associations were not at all in tune with the sort of 
ideas Kingsley suggests. Indeed, the Administrative Reform Association 
was extremely hostile to any expansion of employment in the Civil 
Service.” But in the course of proving this point Hart adds an analytical 
error and draws an erroneous conclusion. 


The analytic error is to lump together two quite separate social groups 
into a single, more or less undifferentiated category: she makes Annan’s 
‘intellectual aristocracy’ of Trevelyans, Macaulays and suchlike, mem- 
bers of the same class as the old boys of the mechanics institutes. This 
would seem crude even to the most vulgar of Marxists, not to speak 
of the Victorian gentry. Lord Melbourne may have been irritated by 
Macaulay’s cocksure attempt to appoint himself the ideologist of the 
Whig counsinhood, but even he would not have confused Macaulay’s 
rank with that of a Kay-Shuttleworth, not to speak of his nameless 
book-keeper. There were two Victorian middle classes, and one of them 
was the gestry, of whom someone like Northcote was a typical instance. 
The sons and daughters of the gentry had long mingled with the 
aristocracy. They were by no means always well-off—hence the places 
for poor scholars at the top public schools and Oxbridge. Their younger 
sons could plan on entering the Church, the Bar or the army, along 
with the aristocracy, but the oldest should have some form of ‘private 


P Sen Olrve Andemon, ‘The Janus Fece of Mid-1gth Century Radicalen The Adminuiscratrve Reform 
Association, 1855-57’, Vaderen Stader, VoL’, 1965, and ber "The Admimstrative Reform Associaton, 
1855-57’, m P Holle, cd, Preses from Wither, London 1974. 
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income’, preferably, of course, some land. This gentry class inhabited, 
or tried desperately to inhabit, a different world from the urban business 
classes. Hart demonstrates beyond doubt that the latter were not 
clamouring for jobs in the civil service. But what about the plight of 
the gentry? She does not allow herself to perceive such a distinction. 
Hart’s erroneous conclusion is that because the urban middle classes 
were not exerting pressure, class had nothing whatever to do with 
the Northcote—Trevelyan report. She simply ignores the irrefutable 
evidence, some of which she herself has been responsible, elsewhere, 
for producing, that the reformers were profoundly concerned with class 


issucs.*! 


Earlier historians like Kinglsey can, in fact, be forgiven for imagining 
that the report was a manifesto of the rising middle classes, since the 


authors deliberately wrote ıt in a style geared to appeal to that group: 
metitocratic, technocratic, flattering the s/dic of the self-made urban 
bourgeoisie. Trevelyan was acutely aware of this public relations aspect 
of the Report. He lined up Delane at the Tiwes to produce a demagogic 
attack on the aristocracy in support of the Report, and even sought to 
mobilize support for it from the mechanics institutes. At the same time, 
he had a moment of panic over the possibility that a text of his within 
government, spelling out the real, aristocratic class orientation of the 
reform, might have leaked out!*2 


Not only were the reformers under no pressure from the nsing urban 
middle classes to open up the civil service: they believed and hoped 
that the reform would weaken the capacity of this group to penetrate 
the upper reaches of the service, thereby strengthening the hold of the 
landed classes on administrative power. The notion that Trevelyan or 
Gladstone, let alone Northcote, had any other inclination directly 
contradicts all the evidence. Asa Briggs long ago demonstrated Trevely- 
an’s aristocratic onentation.® Northcote’s supposed wish to overthrow 
what MacDonagh repeatedly calls the ‘ancien régime’ is simply preposter- 
ous. As for Gladstone, whose ideas will be examined in more detail 
below, one leading scholar explains that his youthful idealism ‘had two 
great foci: the Church and the Aristocracy . . . For William, aristocracy 
was not a repressive principle, but one of unity, cohesion and mutual 





™ Hans Mueller (op ct) bolhentty ilominates this key dismncnoa m Victonan society. 

1 An Amencen historian hes recently remerked with some irmtanoa. ‘Whether or not present-day 
histomens accept a class descrpoon of Kaghsh society, 19th century Enghsh pedagogues did.’ (H.W 
Becker, “The Soca! Ongims and Post-Graduate Careers of a Cambridge Intellectual Hire, 1850-1860’, 
Vsetersan Sines, Vol 18 No 1, autumn 1986, p.97.) The obecsarvenass with which Victonan officials 
and polticens discussed ienes in class terms us matched only by the obecssrrences with which modem 
Tory and Fabsen histomans seek to evade explenations of behaviour and cvents in these terms! 

© The text m question consssted of detailed comments by Trevelyan on a paper sent to him by a 
Capin O’Belen These comments explained how meny lower-class people were at the tme ding 
within the avil service ‘Ar present a mixed omobtrode us sent up, a large proportion of whom, owmng 
to the operon of poltncal and personal patronage, are of an infenor renk in society’ The comments 
attack O’Brien for mmagiomg that recrurtment through ‘open competion’ would draw in fewer 
geathemen: ‘the real case will, as I believe, be exactly the reverse’ Patronage, says Trevelyan, 
discriminates against ‘our public schools end universes’, while ‘the tendency’ of the reform ‘will, I 
am confident, be decidedly anstocranc’ The materal ts reproduced by Hughes, loc at., 1949. 

© Boggs quotes from Trevolyan’s “Thoughts on Patronage’, published m full m Hughes, loc at., pp. 
69-70 
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support. . . his respect for the aristocractic principle was never to leave 
him . . . his attitude to aristocracy was similar to that of his father: he 
deferred not to individuals but to an institution.” 


There is, of course, not a shred of truth in the suggestion of earlier 
historians that the Northcote-Trevelyan reformers supported democ- 
racy. Defence of the ‘aristocratic principle’ in the mid-19th century 
precisely meant defence of the given class state, in the face of the 
pressures against it from below summed up 1n the banner of democracy. 
This was the over-riding issue on the political agenda for all the Tory, 
Whig and Peelite leaders in the 18508. Croker, the Derbyite spokesperson 
in the Osarterly Review, defined the basic problem of the age as “whether 
the legislative power is to rest with the landed and those connected 
with it or with the manufacturing toterests of the country’, adding that 
task was to resist ‘the inroads of democracy’.» 


It was also true that there was general agreement among party leaders 
that this struggle involved wwæing the rising middle classes away from any 
class coalition with the radical democrats among the workers. No party leader 
wished to replace the landed power with urban middle class ascendancy; 
all wanted to consolidate aristocratic power by integrating the middle 
class in a subordinate role. The disagreements in the early 18508 were 
over the three strategic formulae for achieving this end. A major reason 
for the instability of the Aberdeen coalition was the fact that the main 
champions of all three sat in the Cabinet. Russell advocated franchise 
reform to bring in the middle classes, plus education for the working 
class. Palmerston violently opposed this, urging instead the mobilization 
of popular support for the patriotic flag through a noisy campaign for 
liberalism abroad. Gladstone, the third protagonist in the debate, 
opposed and deplored Palmerston’s line, not least because of the threat 
it posed to state finance. But he was no less hostile to franchise reform, 
being on the extreme Tory wing of the Peelites at this time and 
remaining more inclined towards them than towards the Liberals nght 
through the 1850s. His only policy difference with the Derbyites was 
over Free Trade, and his diary shows him to have been troubled, on 
the eve of the formation of the Aberdeen government, as to whether 
there was a principled basis for such a coalition of Whigs and Peelites, 
particularly given Russell’s commitment to franchise reform. The diary 
also reveals what, in his view, gave such a coalition its principled 
character: namely, Disraeli’s utterly irresponsible readiness to seek trivial 
party advantage by placing in jeopardy a central pillar of aristocratic 
ascendancy.% This pillar was the fifty-year bipartisan policy of ‘equal 
taxation’, directed against the demands of the middle classes, backed by 
classical political economy, for heavier taxation on the landed interest. 
Disraeli (trying to intrigue with Bright at this time—something Glad- 





H S.G. Checkland, “The Making of Mr Gladstone,’ Vartorsen Studer, Vol 12, 1968-69, p 408. 

S Quoted m R B. McDowell, Boosh Conmservansm 1832-1914, London 1959, PP- 33-34 

% On Dastecl:’s manocuvnngs with Bught around the ume of his budget see R. Seowart, The Pestus 
af Pretectea, Cambndge 1971, pp 206-15 For Gladstonc’s analysis of the political mrmanon and for 
hrs stance on the formation of the coalinon, see the Danes for 18 December 1852 For hus snalyos 
of the trends amongst the Peelites aod of hs own poston, see the dianes for 16 March 1852. 
Important materal! » alo contamed in J B Conacher, The Posdites amd the Party System, rhg6-1852, 
London 1972, pp 17679 
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stone would not have dreamt of doing) had proposed making the landed 
interest pay more than the manufacturers in terms of tax rates. This, 
thought Gladstone, would unleash a ‘conflict between the classes’ and 
the overriding duty of moderate opinion in all parties was to unite in 
fierce opposition to this treacherous policy. But in entering the coalition 
he insisted that the absence of agreement on any measure of franchise 
reform should be explicitly registered. 


Patronage and Gladstone: Myth and Reality 


Those like MacDonagh who argue that the Northcote—Trevelyan 
reformers and their supporters were ‘an amalgam of Peelism and middle- 
class radicalism’ opposing the ‘ancien régime’ point above all to their 
hostility to parliamentary patronage. This, as we have seen, was indeed 
a central concern of Gladstone’s.5’ Although he recognized that amend- 
ments along such lines would cause a sensation and might mean the 
Report would not be accepted by Parliament, this did not disturb him 
in the least. For he felt that issues of principle were at stake, so central 
that in a private remark about the document to Graham he described 
them as ‘my contribution to the picnic of Parliamentary reform’. He 
was here counterposing his plan to change party politics by abolishing 
patronage to franchise reform, of which Graham was the leading 
supporter amongst the Peelites in the coalition.™ 


But Gladstone, unlike MacDonagh, strongly believed that the abolition 
of Parlimentary patronage would strengthen the ‘ancien régime’ and 
undermine potential challenges from the rising middle classes.® The 
work of destroying the patronage system that MacDonagh and others 
seem to have in mind had been largely carried out by that greatest of 
defenders of the ancien régime, Edmund Burke, in his defence of that 


regime against George II]’s political stirrings. True enough, the image 


ted 


of old aristocratic corruption remained powerful in the popular imagin- ~4 


ation and Trevelyan knew how to exploit it. But after 1832, patronage 
as aristocratic dole had largely been replaced by Parliamentary patronage, 
in the service of party politics. Trevelyan explained in a confidential 
document that this patronage was mainly available to MPs from middle- 
sized urban boroughs, for the purpose of strengthening party support. 
And ıt was often in the power of opposition MPs, not government 
supporters.© (Northcote’s proposal to centralize patronage powers in 
the Prime Minister’s hands would, no doubt, have changed that.) As 
for top administrative posts in departments, these were often within 





7 Northcote, according to hts own later testimony, hed ongtnally wanted to concentrate all patronage 
m the hands of the Prime Minister. See Hart, in Satherlend, ed , op. cit 

™ Gladstone to Graham, 3 January 1854, reproduced m full m Parker, op. at, Vol pp. 209-10, 
along with Graham's very mteresting reply. 

* Gladstone's second letter to Graham, 14 January, quoted im Conacher, The Aberdeen Coase, p.310, 
@ Sec his letter to Timer editor Delane, 6 February 1854, explaining that the very large boroughs were 
too big to be bought and the pocket boroughs were too amall to neod buying The letter 1s reproduced 
m fall m Hughes, 1949, op at, pp 84-86. Beck im 1843 as a member of Pecs government, Gladstone 
had already discovered that patronage was no longer a matter of dole for foends and reletrves, but 
senctly political comage: he bad ted to get a job for a friend of a frend on bumanttanan grounds 
and wes told by the Patronage Secretary at the Treasury thet this was not allowed: to be ehgible, 
cascs hed to be justifiable on strictly party poltical grounds. See Hughes’s 1954 arudie, loc. at fora 
good treatment of this whole subyect 
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the jurisdiction of the minister concemed if the post fell vacant, but 
they were under pretty strict controls for competence by the 18508 and 
were far from being open to Lord Norfolk’s proverbial bastards, beloved 


of popular imagination. 


Lord John Russell’s strong opposition in Cabinet to Gladstone’s pro- 
posals seem to have been viewed as a typical reaction from the Whig 
aristocracy, yet there is no solid reason for viewing Russell’s stance as 
inherently less ‘modern’ than Gladstone’s. The truth is that no govern- 
ment in the 19th or zoth century has ‘got rid’ of patronage: they have 


simply dispensed it in different ways.®! Russell favoured dispensing 
patronage through the party system. American Federal judges are 
appointed in this manner—with a check for competence. And if Heclo’s 
account is to be believed many permanent civil servants are appointed 
to US bureaus through the patronage rights of senators and con- 
gressmen**—exactly the British system for lower civil service posts in 
the early 18508. In truth it would be absurd to suggest that the British 
nomenklatura lists of the great and the good for handling, say, BBC 
governorships are remotely more ‘modern’ than the American methods 
of appointing Supreme Court justices or the members of regulatory 
agencies. As to the dangers of political corruption from the Russell 
system, Gladstone agreed that it no longer acted as a means of changing 
party allegiances: it merely strengthened party ties. 


None of this is intended to suggest that Gladstone’s plan to shift 
the power of patronage from the parliamentary—party arena to the 
administrative arena was of little moment. One has only to think of the 
vast quango sector operating in the late twentieth century to sec its 
extreme importance for the evolution of the British state, redistributing 
the real power that patronage entails from Parliament to the administrat- 
ive system.© Gladstone undoubtedly did, as Hart argues, convince 
himself that the parliamentary patronage system was evil and corrupt. 
But there were, for Gladstone, plenty of evils in the world to combat, 
so that the question remains why he chose to turn Ay issue into a 
crusade. Ethical motives are not sufficient: the campaign was also linked 
with Gladstone’s entire strategic formula for consolidating the mid- 
Victorian oligarchic state by winning acceptance of it from the new 
middle classes. Part of this strategy involved, of course, free trade and 
a domestic laissez-faire economic policy; another element was an appeal 
to the demands of the urban bourgeoisie for low taxation, strict controls 


a For an excellent theoreocel, comparstrye treatment of ths whole subyect sec Martin Shefter, ‘Party 
and Patronage Germany, England, and Italy’, Pedetecs amd Society, Vol 7, No. 4, 1977. He shows bow 
the penetration of the Northcote—Trevelyan process m the 1870s and 1880s created a crims m the 
fanchoning of the Tory party as t grappled with probleme of adjustment. Parris shows, wnterestingty, 
that with the consolidation of the Northcote-Trevelyan regune, top civil servants began to be the 
recipscaots of patronage by being made Lords. Very appropriately, Lingen end Farrer were emong the 
first to be honoured 

@ See Hugh Hedo, Gevwrmapent of Strengers, Chapter 4. 

® Thatcher, of course, by baying up Armetrong after firing his predecessor as bead of the Gvil 
Service—an unprecedented coup—had gained a party-pobocal grip on the nomenkletura system wrth 
formdeable consequences m terns of ber capecity to wield power for metence, ber use of the 
Manpower Services Commission, her appointment of the Bashop of Loodon opening a epit m the 
Charch, her appomonent of Donaldson to the key yodsctal post of Master of the Rolle, her packing 
of the BBC Board of Govemors, to name just a few exampics 
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on spending and efficient government; a further aim was to demonstrate 
that the governing class deserved its control over the state on the 
grounds of superior capacities, and the replacement of parliamentary 
patronage by examination entry into a new civil service elite was 
designed to achieve exactly this meritocratic appeal. But Gladstone was 
not seeking to gain middle-class estry into that elite. Quite the contrary. 
At this time he was tirelessly working to ensure this would not occur 
by reorganizing the institutions of oligarchy. We shall return shortly to 
Gladstone’s pivotal role in the Northcote-Trevelyan reform process. 
But first we should examine Hans Eberhard Mueller’s thesis on the 
forces that produced the Report. 


State Autonomy or Aristocratic-Cum—Oxbridge Pressure? 


Mueller’s recent comparative study of bureaucratic reform in Prussia 
and England is by far the most important and convincing study of 
the Northcote—Trevelyan reform to have yet appeared. He brilliantly 
illuminates the interwoven class and institutional structures of the mid- 
Victorian state and destroys many of the myths conceming a supposed 
triumph of the urban middle classes within the dominant institutions at 
this time. He also demonstrates the aristocratic thrust of the Northcote— 
Trevelyan manifesto, showing in particular the immensely strong aristo- 
cratic-gentry control over Oxbridge and the way the reform was 
constructed to roll back the urban middle classes from their earlier 
inroads into administrative power. 


But Mueller’s own explanation of the Report in terms of class pressure 
from the aristocratic-gentry world, mediated through the top public 
schools and Oxbridge, and through what he calls an ‘inter-institutional 
clique’, remains vulnerable. He does not prove his case for ‘outside’ 
class pressure and his image of a ‘clique’ ıs too narrow and one-sided. 
If the notion of outside pressure could be encapsulated in the person 
of Benjamin Jowett along with a small circle of his friends and co- 
thinkers, Mueller’s thesis could be largely accepted. But once we suspend 
formal barriers and make Jowett an honorary ‘insider’—which indeed 
he was—the thesis collapses. For there is no evidence of a great beating 
on the doors of Whitehall by Oxbridge graduates before the Northcote— 
Trevelyan Report. Furthermore, Jowett was himself a rather isolated 
figure within Oxbridge as a whole and his role was very far from 
being a shop-steward for a half-mobilized class or set of educational 
institutions. Active pressure from these institutions did not precede the 
Report, but was articulated by and mobilized through it. As Annan 
pointed out, the Report struck a deep chord that was ready to be struck, 
but had not, so to speak, struck itself. The Report energized its 
constituency, not vice-versa. Jowett, Trevelyan and Gladstone must be 
given credit as relatively antomomens and creative actors. we have a seemingly 
classic case of the autonomy of the state in policy-making (including 
Jowett, of course, for the moment within the ‘state’), provided we 
restrict our time-frame to the three or four-year period leading up to 
1854.% 


4 For £ bely exploration of the value of the conception of state autonomy for historical stoches, see 
Skocpol ct al, Brangeag the State Back Is, Cambodge 1985 
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What is true is that in mid-century, there was mounting pressure on 
Oxbridge and on the gentry and aristocracy from the rising urban 
middle classes. Oxbridge was increasingly unable to meet the spreading 
educational challenge initiated by the Benthamites through University 
College, London. This was partly because of the stifling grip exercised 
on the ancient universities by a Church that was itself under threat from 
the new spirit, increasingly agnostic, within the educated urban middle 
classes. 


The old aristocratic-gentry professions were also losing some of their 
glitter: Oxbridge graduates no longer necessarily felt that a choice 
between the prospect of a parish, the bar or a commission in the army 
gave them exciting occupational homzons. The new middle classes, 
increasingly involved in education, were moving into public administra- 
tion and local government and building their own prosperous new 
professions. Oxbridge’s ‘liberal education’ and the traditional career 
opportunities for the younger sons of the landed classes were assuring 
neither fulfilment nor secure hegemon 


These hostile social pressures upon the old institutions would not 
automatically have produced an effective comeback: stagnation, inertia 
and a bunker mentality were a real possibility and if this had occurred, 
political consequences for the oligarchic state would have followed. 
Experience on the continent was to furnish plenty of examples of 
displaced aristocracies and gentries drifting off into an embittered world 
of root-and-branch reaction, extremist fantasies, anti-semitic politics and 
all the rest. This did not happen in Britain and one of the reasons was 
Northcote—Trevelyan. 


Jowett was acutely aware of the pressure on the old institutional order. 
His experience at Balliol in the late 18408 of getting students and friends 
into the Education Department, indicated a solution to the simmering, 
wider crisis. But is Mueller right to express the work of Jowett, 
Trevelyan, Gladstone and others as that of an inter-institutional clique? 
Institutional interests and motives were obviously present in Jowett’s 
case—strengthening the position of Oxbridge—and in Trevelyan’s drive 
for Treasury power and for a more powerful administrative elite. But 
the so-called clique evidently did not include Gladstone himself: he 
thought, for example, that Robert Lowe was responsible for the idea 
of scrapping Haileybury. Furthermore, Jowett’s aims and motives were 
much more wide-ranging than those evoked by the notion of a clique 
spirit. What Mueller misses is a transformation which had occurred in 
Gladstone’s political thinking even before the Aberdeen coalition. 
Gladstone was almost certainly unaware that it was Jowett, along 
with the latter’s life-long friend A.P. Stanley, who had provoked the 
revolution in his strategic ideas. But it was this intellectual transform- 
ation, in the spring of 1852, which was responsible for Gladstone’s 





5 One of the most useful sources on ths w M A Crowther, The Chec Esubattied, which duscosecs 
the socal views of Jowett and hrs arde See also T.W Heyck, The Trecsformetven of [ntedioctnel Lofe 
=m Vairas Englead, London 1982, end J P.C Roach, ‘Wictomen Unrversmes and the Naponel 
Inteligentna’, m Varer Studer, VOLIL No 1, 1959 Becker’s arucie, loc. ct , 1s also very useful 
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determination to have the Northcote—Trevelyan manifesto as the basis 
for his drive over subsequent decades to reorganize the state. 


Il. Dynamic Conservatism and the Old Order 


We have argued against Mueller that Northcote—Trevelyan is a classic 
example of the relative autonomy of the political from direct, expressive 
class preasures. The ideas in the Report were in general far in advance 
of the thinking within the social groups the Report was designed to 
serve. Within a restricted policy time-frame, the creative, imaginative 
achievement of the reformers was a remarkable example of state leaders 
reshaping social relationships and relations between state and society. 
But ın a longer historical perspective, this state—society relationship is 
reversed. For the Report was also in turn the product of changes and 
tensions in social relations in the earlier part of the century, mediated 
through great movements in the field of ideas. Its autonomy was 
relative—trestricted would be a better word—and its authors were 
themselves products of wider and deeper determinations within 19th- 
century society. To grasp this dimension we must travel far from the 
narrow, habitual limits of ‘administrative’ and ‘political’ history into 
the realms of intellectual and church history. And we must return to 
Benthamism, examining the conditions of its rise and decline as a 
dynamic current of politicae., state-building—thought. 


Benthamism became popular within sections of the propertied classes, 
as Dicey so rightly said,© against the background of the French Revol- 
ution, on the one hand, and the industrial revolution on the other. In 
place of the reactionary violence of the Lord Liverpool era, it offered 
another, reformist, answer to Jacobinism. On one side it attacked all 
natural rights ideologies such as those prevalent among democratic 
revolutionaries; and on the other, it argued for rationalizing bourgeois 
reforms of the state, law and public policy. With the collapse of the 
Liverpool-era’s coalition in 1829 and the passing of the Reform Act in 
1832, Benthamism’s hour had come. It offered a method of responding 
to the class pressures of the period of Chartism and middle-class 
radicalism that lasted through till the end of the 1840s. But at the very 
moment of its seeming triumph in political and administrative reform, 
Benthamism was under devastating attack in the intellectual world. 
James Mill may have been the despot of India and may have been, as 
one historian put it, attacking the Church and the aristocracy ‘like a 
vengeful Jehovah of Sodom and Gomorrah’.® But he could not prevent 
his own, so carefully nurtured son from all but succumbing to the Idea 
of the Church and the Aristocracy while his father was, so to speak, 
out on business. For in the 18308, John Mill was bowled over by 
Coleridge. 


Coleridge’s disciples not only created havoc in the Benthamite Debating 


@ As quoted end summareed in H. Paros, ‘Reappensal Reapprassed’, loc crt 
© The phrase belongs to W Thomas in hts The Phalosepbece! Rascas, Oxford 1979, p.178. 
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Society; they captured the minds of some of the brightest of the 
younger generation at Oxford and Cambridge and within the Church. 
At Cambridge the Apostles, shortly after their creation, succumbed to 
Coleridgean thought, as did a galaxy of young Oxford intellectuals. 
Thomas Arnold of Rugby was also, of course, a fanatical Coleridgean— 
that was what his work was all about. In 1837 John Mill summed up 
the view of many when he declared that there was: more food for 
thought in Coleridge than in any other writer. Within the Church, the 
Coleridgeans were the Broad Church movement, a fairly tight-knit 
circle, mainly composed of priests at or around Oxbndge.” They 
were not a narrow sect of fanatics like Bentham’s immediate disciples: 
Coleridge himself would have deplored such an idea. Nor did they all 
necessarily endorse or grasp all Coleridge’s philosophical notions. But 
their social and political vision and their conception of the proper social 
role of the Church derived essentially from him. They were to create a 
sensation in 1860 with the publication of Essays and Restews, which 
brought repression in the Church courts down against two of the 
essayists, plus a denunciation by both houses and the Synod, and a 
petition got up by the Archbishop of Canterbury and signed by no 
fewer than 12,000 clerics. Two priests were the organirers of Essays and 
Reviews. The name of one was Wilson; of the other, the Reverend 
Benjamin Jowett. There was more to Jowett than the brilliant clique 
operator and wire-puller.7! 


We have not the space here adequately to evoke the suppleness, tough- 
ness and scope of Coleridge’s political theory.” In a nutshell, he was a 
staunch defender of the dominance of aristocratic order and the landed 
interest, unlike the Benthamites. But in contrast with the sterile, obecu- 
rantist, reactionary T'ractacianiam of Newman’s followers, Coleridge 
believed that to maintain its power the aristocracy must engage in 
thoroughgoing internal reform, transforming the life of the universities, 
the Church, the state, the intellectual world. Coleridge, at the same 
time, was not an enemy of commerce, industry, the world of money: 
he was no more anti-capitalist than Burke had been before him. But he 
was bitterly opposed to the spirit of capitalism being allowed to become 
the dominant ethic in national life: there must, he argued, be an 
equilibrium between the forces of permanence—embodied above all in 
the landed interest—and the forces of movement and dynamism, which 
included commerce. Coleridge was the enemy of democracy, but was 


a W. Thomas, ibid , pp 167-205, provides a vivid account of thr struggie and of ms impect on Mill 
fonsor. But sec also J M Robeon, The Iwprorement of Adawhend, the Socal and Politcal Theaght of Jobe 
Stuart Aidi ( Toronto), as well as Raymond Wilharme’s chic Caters and Society, London 1961, Chapter 
3 as well 28 Chapter 6 on Amold and Newman 

@ Sec MLM. Garland, Cambridge before Darpa (Otio 1979), and Peter Allan, The Cambridge A pasties. 
The Earty Years, Cambodge 1978. 

® See Crowther, op.cit. The mõt hoad sccoont of Colemdge’s cancepuon of the Church end of 
Church pobcy wm Y. Baboth, The Agpbces Rosie, London 1925 

71 We lack the space to explore the enormously mportent role and influence of Jowett on the formation 
of rhe Botish mandermate Bat rt should be noted that although Jowett was a Colendgean m Charch 
policy znd in many of bis politcal sttrtodes, be was a Hegehen in philosophy, mdeed the first senous 
Hegeben to Botain, 

@ David Calleo, Coderedge amd the Ildoa of the Mheders Siate, Yale Univeraty Press 1966, s the best 
introduction, along with LT. White, el, The Paksis Theaght of Sama Teper Colersdgs: A Solaiman, 
London 1958. 
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profoundly committed to the idea of the state as a community of 
individuals and classes bound together by comsest. To achieve this 
consent, the propertied classes must devote a part of their wealth to the 
enlightenment, cultivation and improvement of the people, tasks to be 
undertaken by forming a cadre of dedicated, cultured intellectuals 
imbued with a profound sense of duty who would go forth into every 
corner of the nation to cement the classes into a genuine national 
community. Coleridge saw it as the role of the Church and the universit- 
ies to produce and train this cadre, or clerisy as he called it. But for 
this to be achieved there had to be a thorough shake-up in these 
institutions. 


Coleridge had nothing but contempt for the reactionary gentry at the 
base of the Liverpool coalition, with their fear and loathing of the new 
forces and ideas of the urban world. ‘A more short-sighted, selfish and 
blundering Body of statesmen never existed than the present country 
Party’, he wrote. But his contempt for the Benthamites was equally 
savage, not merely for their inclination in favour of representative 
democracy but for their brutal and destructive attitude towards the 
factory workers as well as their narrow and mean theoretical assump- 
tions.” Coleridge considered that the success of Benthamism derived 
from the spiritual bankruptcy of the actually existing institutions of the 
aristocratic order. The ascendancy of the corrosive, destructive spirit 
of commerce could be checked and reversed only by drawing on three 
resources: deference to the aristocracy and its code; the revival of 
genuine religious commitment; and the return of a passionate and 
respectful devotion to authentic philosophical and religious learning. 
The actual aristocracy, church and centres of learning in the early 19th 
century did not, in his view, remotely live up to their calling. There 
had to be, so to speak, a cultural revolution within the ruling class for 
it to re-establish its leadership or hegemony and re-unite the nation. 
This task could not be accomplished through rigid defence of given 
institutional divisions and forms but required a dynamic equilibrium 
between the forces of change and the forces of permanence. Recourse 
to the violence of repression would be largely unnecessary within a 
state led by a clerisy actively securing popular consent. At the same 
time, the state would have to build within itself ‘potential powers’ to 
enable it to resist disruptive pressures from below. The most important 
of these powers were the private wealth of the aristocracy and its power 
and authority within the state. Using these resources when necessary, 
it could intervene to right the balance. 


The leaders of the oligarchic state, especially the Whigs, thrown onto 
the defensive during the dangerous 18308 and 18408 of working-class 
chartism and middle-class radicalism, had made use of Benthamite 
thinkers, programmes and officials in an effort to stem the tide of urban 
discontent. But Benthamism was in no sense an adequate justificatory 
ideology for the aristocratic state. With the collapse of Chartism and 
the arrival of the great mid-Victorian economic boom, the hour of 
Coleridgean conservatism had come. No serious study of the influence 


n From Calleo, op at 
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of Coleridge in 19th-century politics has yet been published.4 One 
starting point for such research might be to trace those between 1820 
and 1840 who were struggling to master their German 

sure sign of a true Coleridgean among a classically educated intellectual 
class. One such earnest young scholar, finding time for this labour even 
at the height of the Reform Act upheavals, noted in his diary: ‘German 
grammar—if I do not attempt to secure an idea of German now, I 
know not when I may have the opportunity.” Yet perhaps young 
William Gladstone gained inspiration to persevere from the Thomas 
Arnold sermon his father had read to him the night before.” 


Gladstone’s Second Strategic Synthesis 


Despite the mountain of Gladstone scholarship, it is only now that, 
thanks to the work of Matthew, the extent to which Gladstone was a 
Coleridgean is being grasped. In his illuminating introduction to the 
second volume of the Diaries, Matthew notes that Gladstone’s major 
political book, The Stats in its Relations with the Charch, ‘largely follows’ 
Coleridge and is ‘very much concerned with the ethics of the clerisy’. 
Gladstone explains that the clerisy is ‘inherent in every well-constituted 
body politic’ and that it is a ‘class . . . sufficiently supported . . . freed 
from corroding want and care.’ Gladstone had been on very intimate 
terms with Coleridgeans among the Cambridge Apostles—one of them, 
Hallam, was his dearest friend at Eton and later—and the Diary shows 
him voraciously reading Coleridge and the works of some of his 
disciples. But the crucial point which Matthew brings out is that this 
set of ideas ‘led naturally to his later enthusiasm for the administrative 
grade of the civil service.’ The standard view of Gladstone’s evolution 
is that in the mid 18408, after his debacle over the Maynooth grant, or 
at least before the Gorham judgement of 1851, he had abandoned the 
basic ideas contained in Charch and State and drifted for some years of 
hiatus until he embraced Liberalism. Yet as Matthew notes, Gladstone 
‘never admitted that his theoretical conception as expressed in The State 
in its Relations with the Church was wrong.’ He didn’t admit it because 
he didn’t believe it. 


Yet Matthew himself does not seem to us to have conclusively explained 
Gladstone’s evolution. Indeed, he appears puzzled by Gladstone’s failure 
to repudiate his earlier theoretical-political stance. He implies that the 
commitment to individualism in Gladstone’s early book gave it an 
eclectic character and contained the utilitarian seed of Gladstone’s 
evolution to Liberalism. Yet to detect an anti-Colendgean element in 
the stress on individualism is to misinterpret Coleridge as some sort of 
organicist political theorist.” Matthew, like others before him, sees 
Gladstone’s transition after Maynooth ın terms of a rejection of political 
role for the Church and its replacement as the central pillar of his 





H Ben Kmghts, The Idea of the Cloresy sa the 19th Contry, Cambodge 1978, concentrates on the htarary— 
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political thought by free trade. From free trade, then, there is a small 
step to the later Liberalism. This seems to entail a misunderstanding 
both of the nature of Gladstone’s political ideas on the Church and of 
the place of free trade in his thought. 


To grasp Gladstone’s relationship to the Church we must distinguish 
his own religious orientation from his stance on Church poficy. His own 
religious beliefs were, from early on right through his life, extreme, High 
Church Anglicanism, very much ın tune with the religious orientation 
of the Oxford Movement before Newman’s adhesion to Rome. But 
Gladstone’s policy orientation does not seem to have been T'ractarian 
at all: he was a Coleridgean in policy both on internal church matters 
and on the social role of the Church, at least from the time when he 
published his own book on the subject. To be high church in religious 
belief and practice but broad church in policy may seem contradictory 
to historians, but no such tension would have been evident to Gladstone 
himself when his ideas were forming in the 18303. For at that time, 
when Gladstone became a Coleridgean in policy, Coleridge’s own most 
important statements of his religious views had not been published.” 
Newman himself and many of his followers saw a close harmony 
between Oxford and Coleridge, despite the objections to such sugges- 
tions from Coleridge’s daughter. 


Gladstone’s very close relationship with both Manning and Hope up 
until their conversion to Catholicism is a further cause of confusion: 
Gladstone’s despair over their defection in 1851 is, after all, well known, 
and it is often assumed that he shared their views on Church policy 
right up to the end. Yet Gladstone’s despair was purely one of personal 
loss: he was not in the slightest attracted by their vision of the place 
and role of the church. They had wanted a church in which their High 
Church doctrines and rituals were imposed as orthodoxy and from which 
the puritans were purged. Gladstone stood for the exact opposite—he 
would have welcomed a reconciliation with the dissenting churches. 
They wanted an earthly, institutionalized universal church end saw 
Rome as its embodiment: he wanted a unified and pluralistic national 
church and considered the concept of the universal church to be a 
purely spiritual one, embracing all the various national churches and 
sects including the Eastern as well as Rome. In short, Gladstone held 
to a Coleridgean broad church conception from the 18308 through the 
18508 and beyond. 


Gladstone’s extreme Toryism in the period up to Maynooth may have 
overlapped with that of the Tractarians but its premisses were in reality 
quite different: he interpreted the Coleridgean conception of the clerisy 
to imply that the task of the Church hierarchy was to be the clerisy that 
would unite the national community. He thus understood his own role 
in politics as being to champion the cause and interests of that hierarchy, 
and it was this Gladstonian strategy that was collapsing after Maynooth 
and received its death-blow in the Gorham judgement in 1851. By then 
Gladstone had been forced to accept that the hieratic church could not 
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be expected to act as the clerisy to bind the nation together. As the full 
realization of this truth gripped him in 1851, he was plunged into 
thoughts of leaving politics altogether. But Gladstone’s rejection of 
the Church hierarchy as the national clerisy did not in the least require 
him to abandon the idea of the clerisy, which Coleridge had never based 
on the priestly element in the Church. Gladstone’s own identification 
of the two had perhaps derived from his extreme High Church commit- 
ment, but it would have been strange if his later disillusionment should 
have led him to break with his Coleridgean outlook. After all, Coleridge 
had been nothing if not scathing about the capacities of the existing 
priesthood to play an authentically national spiritual role. 


As for the suggestion that ‘free trade’ could have filled the vacuum left 
by the priesthood, such an idea simply fails to come anywhere near 
matching Gladstone’s character and outlook: it places him the way his 
enemies placed him, as a straightforward political schemer cunningly 
wearing a mask of sanctimonious humbug. Free trade was, of course, 
an important policy for Gladstone but it was not the calling for which 
he was dedicating his life in the service of the nation. Gladstone found 
his new calling in May 1852, when the Report of the Oxford Royal 
Commission on Reform of the University, written by A.P. Stanley and 
Benjamin Jowett, struck him like a thunderbolt.™ Because of his earlier 
stance in defence of the Church hierarchy, Gladstone, one of the two 
MPs for Oxford, had been looked upon with some suspicion by the 
Broad Church reformers at the University. As recently as April 1850, 
Gladstone had voted agefast a commission being set up on the reform 
of Oxford. Yet now, on reading this report, he became an ardent 
reformer. Its impact on him can be judged from his own comment 
upon it: ‘one of the ablest productions submitted in his recollection to 
Parliament.’ Here, we suggest, was the seed of Gladstone’s new strategic 
purpose: the clerisy could be constructed through the reformed universit- 
ies, a new breed of civil servants and figures like himself in public life. 
Here were the elements of the force that could restore the authority of 
the aristocratic—oligarchic state and reunify the national community 
under its leadership. Commerce would be encouraged through free 
trade and sound finance, there would be a new balance between the 
classes and a new harmony that would stem the threatening democratic 
tide. 


Jowett, who had been sceptical, at first, about gaining any support from 
Gladstone for university reform, was astonished—in fact irritated—by 
the way Gladstone threw himself into the campaign, wrenching the 


P The best account of the crents imvotymg Gladstone aod the Church mw Perry Butler, Gisdriewe. 
Church, State and Trectersemse, Oxford 1982. Bat Batler almost totelly misses Gladstone's Colendgran 
derrvation of his ideas on the rode of the Church snd Church poly and shows no awareness of the 
fact that Gledstone’s arguments against Manning and Hope were straight out of Coleridge 
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entire project out of Jowett’s own hands.®! But it was in this context 
that Gladstone gained the idea of a project for sweeping reform of the 
civil service, persuading a reluctant Northcote (who considered the 
Aberdeen government, with people like Lord John Russell and schemes 
for franchise reform, as too radical for his high Tory tastes) to come 
and work for him on administrative reform. Gladstone then com- 
missioned the report from Trevelyan and made sure that its contents 
were in harmony with his fundamental strategic ideas. Gladstone was 
quite explicit in linking together the issues of Oxford Reform, the 
abolition of Haileybury and the Northcote—Trevelyan report. The stra- 
tegic nature of his thinking also explains why, although he was well 
aware that the inclusion of the principle that Parliamentary patronage 
must be abolished might very likely mean the defeat of the Report in 
the Commons, he nevertheless decided to press ahead. The Report for 
him was no small package of administrative proposals but a manifesto 
for a long compaign. Once out of office, Gladstone set to work on the 
second book of his career: his work on Homer, which was in fact a 
manifesto for classics, for a Liberal Education. Political historians may 
treat Gladstone’s books lightly, but the author did not: this was a 
manifesto for the kind of education he believed his new embodiment 
of the Idea of the clerisy required. 


The Coleridgean structure of Gladstone’s political thought and his 
commitment to the idea of a clerisy bring into sharp focus the elements 
of continuity between his earlier adherence to the Tory camp and his 
later liberalism. Economic liberalism and laissez-faire could readily 
coexist with a profoundly conservative hostility to democracy and a 
commitment to the “aristocractic principle’ that did not at all exclude 
the striving for government by consent. The Colerndgean conception 
of the clerisy was not simply one of a religious—moral leadership of the 
nation. It was anti-democratic in principle in that it considered the 
clerisy elite to be the bearer of a superior political wisdom overriding 
any mere popular majority. At the same time, this wisdom was not the 
cleverness of rootless intellectuals good at passing exams: it was the 
attribute of highly cultured and devout intellectuals rooted in the landed 
interest, the aristocracy, and its ancient institutions. With this ideological 
background, Gladstone was the Victorian political leader who was able 
to negotiate the perilous transition to the twentieth-century British 
state. 


A Safety-Net for the Leap in the Dark 


In failing adequately to explain the origins of the Northcote—Trevelyan 
report, the Tory—Fabian consensus has also tended to obscure and 
fragment the central, practical aim of the report. It has split these aims 
into particular partial proposals, such as the open, competitive exam 


u Gladstone was a close foend of the High Church Bishop of Oxford, Wilberforce, who m turn was 
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approach won end Jowett was funous, conctudmg that there wee a dangerously wild streak in 
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procedure for recruitment, the abolition of parliamentary patronage, or 
the application of the merit-promotion principle within (though not 
across) grades. But it has largely ignored the fact that these served a 
unified, double objective that was obvious to informed contemporaries: 
namely, the creation of a new, unified elite of Oxbridge-trained, upper- 
class men devoted to matters of policy and political management, and 
a simultaneous shift in the structure of political power within the state. 
There was nothing ‘natural’ or necessarily ‘modern’ about the creation 
of such a policy-making mandarinate, and when the report appeared it 
was widely greeted with a great deal of surprise, even shock and 
amazement. In the House of Lords it was denounced as a Chinese 
import and subjected to humiliation by laughter. The great majority 
of senior civil servants were extremely hostile—and furious with Trevely- 
an’s attempt at demagogic news management and populist mobilization 
through portraying many civil servants as the offspring of Old Corrup- 
tion. Sir James Stephens summed up the Report in the famous phrase 
that it was seeking to establish a group of ‘statesmen in disguise’. For 
his part, Chadwick made a judgement whose truth it took seventy years 
of experience for his Fabian spiritual progeny to catch up with. The 
plan, he said, would recruit ‘the gentleman who... wrote articles in 
the Reviews to show the impracticability of steam navigation across the 
Atlantic, and ... (would exclude) those who accomplished the feat 

. ”%4 The Report failed to gain the crucial political support in Parlia- 
ment because the leaders of the Parliamentary oligarchy could find no 
cogent reason why they should surrender their near-untrammelled 
power or share it with such an administrative elite. 


A cogent reason did, however, arrive when it became clear to party 
leaders in the mid 1860s that the doors of the Parliamentary oligarchy 
would have to be opened and a larger portion of the ‘multitude’ would 
heve to be given a vote. They thus finally faced the appalling prospect 
that had haunted the propertied classes throughout the century: that 
the formidable powers which had been concentrated in Parliament 
would be within the reach of other social classes, even the propertyless. 
By passing the Second Reform Act of 1867 they were, in Lord Derby’s 
phrase, taking ‘a leap in the dark’. Here at last was justification for 
shifting power from the Parliamentary to the executive branch of the 
state. 


Two key changes were accomplished at this time, both under Glad- 
stone’s inspiration. The first was an historic amendment to the Standing 
Orders of the House of Commons, banning Parliament from approving 
any motion for increased public spending unless the motion came from 
the Crown.® (This rule is still ın force today.) The second was, of 


ü The Emmas! said of the Report's proposals that ‘they have all the air of having been borrowed 
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course, the 1870 Order in Council. In explaining his thinking in securing 
the Order, Lowe, ever indiscreet, openly recommended the kind of 
‘freemasonry’ that developed between old boys of the great public 
schools and Oxbridge. 


The next great leap in the dark was to occur after the First World War 
with the further enlargement of the franchise, and more importantly 
with the rise of a mass, organized labour movement. This time, the 
machinery of Treasury Control was firmly in place and Milner’s changes, 
as carried out by Warren Fisher, ensured a fully integrated administrative 
elite with a centralized directorate in the Treasury. It was this essentially 
political structure of power within the core executive of the British 
state which allowed the leaders of the British ruling class to look upon 
the rise of the Labour Party as a Parliamentary force with relative 
equanimity. 


To appreciate the scale of the outlet that Northcote-Trevelyan provided 
for public-school and Oxbridge-educated sons of the gentry, we can 
note the fact that the Colonial administration alone was recruiting on 
average 411 administrative personnel per annum between 1919 and 1925 
and that the overwhelming majority of these were from Oxbridge— 
normally well over eighty per cent. But problems arose in the inter-war 
years. A memorandum by Furze, the head of recruitment in the Colonial 
Office, spelt them out for an internal conference on the Colonial service. 
Increasing tax burdens and the flow of wealth away from the land in 
the 19208 had hit the gentry hard. Many could no longer afford to send 
their sons to Oxbridge and thus gain eligibility to enter the Civil Service. 
Worst of all, he complained, “business firms are far more alive than they 
used to be to the value of the type of man we seek to attract.’ If the 
younger son of a ‘county family’ could be drawn into ‘trade’ a mighty 
blow would have been struck at the very roots of the upper-class ethic. 
Furze’s 1929 memorandum was warmly approved by Warren Fisher, 
and in the Colonial service recuitment proceeded without the encum- 
brance of written examinations. The American scholar Moses had 
predicated with a chuckle before the First World War that if the right 
class was not being recruited through the system of written exams then 
the exam system would be dropped. And this is indeed what happened, 
on Treasury initiative, during the Second World War. The ingenious 
argument was that the exam system favoured lower-class boys who 
worked so hard that they were exhausted by the time they had gained 
entry to the servicel®’ 
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Conclusion 


Among historians of 1gth-century politics it is now widely accepted 
that there was an aristocratic recuperation after the turmoil of chartism 
and the anti-Cor Law agitation of the 18408. The central thesis of this 
article is that one of the most important fruits of that recuperation was 
the Northcote-Trevelyan programme: it, rather than the preceding 
Benthamite era, was the decisive moulding influence on the central 
institutions of the state right through into the twentieth century. 
The indispensable category for analysing the Northcote—Trevelyan 
programme is Coleridgean conservatism, understood as a dynamic, 
reforming current for shoring up the aristocratic—oligarchic state and 
social order against the threat from democracy and the working class. 
Attempts to analyse changes in the state purely in terms of its socio- 
economic role—laissez-faire versus collectivism—obscure the issue that 
obsessed the Victorian ruling class, and structured the evolution of the 
Victorian and post-Victorian state. 


Coleridgean conservatism was spread widely if diffusely within the 
intelligentsia and ruling class, expressed in such disparate influences as 
the Arnolds (father and son), Oxbridge elites, the Broad Church move- 
ment, and even to a degree the thought of John Stuart Mill (as well as 
Christian socialists like Maurice). But it was by no means the only 
current in such circles: strong repressive and counter-revolutionary 
impulses were also present, not least in the Church itself; and there 
remained the potential for 2 rupturing confrontation between landed 
interests and the urban middle classes: Gladstone’s great achievement, 
at a time when the anstocracy—gentry and their educational institutions 
feared their demise within the parliamentary apparatus, was to find a 
way of consolidating the landed interest within the state while presenting 
this political reorganization in the colours of the urban middle classes, 
as a purely administrative-efficiency reform based on objective tests and 
meritocratic criteria. This was a formidable solution which managed to 
bemuse a couple of generations of Fabian writers and historians. 


A narrow political histonography of parliamentarism and parties, and 
a parallel ‘administrative’ approach to the evolution of the state bureauc- 
racy, have combined in a reductionist exclusion of the central historical 
issues of class power and state power. The debate around the Northcote— 
Trevelyan project was above all concerned with the problem of remoul- 
ding state institutions as effective deliberative and protective instruments 
of class dominance in state and society. The Report gave a concrete 
~ answer to the haunting issue of how to defend the propertied classes 
in the face of ever-growing pressure for democracy. At a wider level, 
the Northcote-Trevelyan programme provided a new and powerful 
instrumental rationale for the dominance of ‘liberal education’ and 
therefore of Oxbridge and the top public schools. These now had the 
role of supplying a suitably educated elite not only in the social realm 
but in the state itself. As the construction of an institution like the BBC 
shows, this method would retain its vigour into the twentieth century. 


So successful was the Northcote—Trevelyan formula for legitimating as 
technocracy a closed zone of political deliberation and ‘will formation’ 
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within the core executive that it risked being hoist with its own petard 
in the 19608 when the external technocrats of the Wilson era, represented 
by the Fulton enquiry, denounced the mandarinate for failing to be 
what it was never intended to be—a technocratic elite. But the real 
Waterloo of the Northcote—Trevelyan system arrived in the debacle of 
the Heath administration. Here it was put to the test in its own ~ 
privileged field of political management of the state and it failed 
miserably: no more damning indictment of a century-long culture of 
cool ascendancy could be found than the nervous breakdown of the 
head of the Civil Service, Lord Armstrong, in the winter crisis of 1973- 
74. From that moment a current within the Conservative Party has been 
working to make Northcote—Trevelyan redundant by removing Labour 
as a major force on the politcal scene, Americanizing the party system 
and state bureaucracy and breaking up the mandarinate. The unpre- 
cedented sacking of the head of the Civil Service, the shifting of power 
from the Treasury to the Cabinet Secretariat, the use of Sir Robert 
Armstrong to destroy the inner coherence of the Whitehall elite so that 
its prerogatives can be used for Thatcherite purposes—all these are a 
symptoms of profound crisis. Perhaps only a strong showing for Labour 
and the Alliance parties in the next election will, ironically, rescue the 
greatest political invention of the Victorian era from collapse. 
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. The Roots and Contradictions of Modern 
Militarism 


E 


I define militarism as a set of attitudes and social practices which regards war 
and the preparation for war as a normal and desirable social activity. This is 
a broader definition than is common among scholars. It qualifies people other 
than John Wayne as militarists. But'in an age when war threatens our survival, 
it is as well to understand any behaviour, however mild in appearance, which 
makes war seem either. natural or desirable. In many societies militarism is 
‘up-front’. Young men are educated in violent pursuits to teach them 
techniques of riding, shooting and close combat and their accompanying 
forms of morale. Notions of skill, bravery, honour, leadership and cunning 
acquire military coloration among males. We have examples from many 
<societies—from ancient Persia to Republican Rome to medieval Europe to 
early modern Pnissia. But modern society is not like that. Education and the 
socialization of the young are largely pacific. Our sports do not relate well 
to modern warfare, even violent ones like boxing. True, the play of young 
boys is often militaristic, and male notions of honour retain some of the 
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coloration of traditional militarism. But these are elements in a diverse 
modern culture, not its core. Nor could they be reasonable preparation 
for the highest nuclear level of warfare. 


So contemporary militarism is not up-front. It is subtle and diverse. Its 
three characteristic types are: the dsterrence-science militarism shared by 
elites of East and West; the wiliterized socialism predominating among 
the Soviet people; and the spectator-sport militarism prevailing among 
Western citizens. Each may be dangerous to our survival. But other 
hazards emerge from the essential instability of the relationship between 
the two Western forms. The instability has been largely contributed by 
the rapidity of revolutions in military and geo-political relations over the 
last century or so. Thus I analyse the problem historically, distinguishing 
three main phases of the highest level of warfare, labelled Amited, citizen, 
and sachar war. Elements from each co-mingle in the contemporary 
world, and their uneasy coexistence is our problem. I concentrate on 
the experience of Europe, Russia and the United States. I make no 
claim that the patterns I identify apply to other areas of modem 
militarism. 


Phase One: Limited War 1648~1914! 


Let us start with two examples. In the Asstro—Prassian War of 1866—67, 
Bismarck had fresh in his mind the performance of a small, mobile 
Prussian army in Denmark in 1865. He thought that a war against 
Austria would also be one of rapid movement, would be short, and 
would probably result in Prussian victory. The Austrian leaders shared 
the first two assumptions because after initial defeats in 1866—67, they 
negotiated. Imperfect knowledge helped the rationality of this war since 
European strategies were based on recent European examples, not on 
the American Civil War, a war of attrition. Had Prussian staff colleges 
studied that, they may not have gone to war in 1866, or again in 1870 
against France. Nor, perhaps, would their opponents have so swiftly 
sued for peace. These were relatively rational wars on the part of 
Bismarck and Wilhelm because (a) war was believed to be short, low 
in casualties and in damage to the economy; (b) on balance it could 
result in victory; (c) victory would acquire territories and German 
hegemony; and (d) it would unite the Prussian nation, and it would 
unite the German nation behind Prussia. Thus it would both deflect 
internal class antagonisms and restore military morale to the more 
“citizen’-oriented pattern of 1813—14, and so in turn increase the likeli- 
hood of further victories. For their part, the Austrians made not 
dissimilar calculations: (a) they believed the war would be short and 
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low in damage; (b) they did not believe they would be defeated—since - 


they had the greater overall resources and the greater recent experience 
of wars; (c) victory would bring territory and hegemony; and (d) it 
could divert the multi-ethnic and class tensions of the Empire (apparently 


1 An excellent analysis of the organmanon of war in this whole period can be found m W. MacNe:!l, 
The Parsa of Parer, Oxford 1985 An older, casic revicw ms A Vagts, A Histey of Adsbsertsm, New 
York 1959 Further empencel materal and bibbograpbical references, se well as support for the 
somewhat bald arguments presented bere, cen be found in my The Somrces of Secad Power, vol 1, 
Cambodge 1986, and vol 2, forthcoming. 
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they had no thought of a more popular, mobilized militarism). The 
Austrians’ post mortem was congruent with this, since they blamed 
defeat on the Prussian needle-gun and on their own commanders. They 
also believed that wars were many and varied and they might win the 
next one, as they had always bounced back in the past. They were 
wrong for the first time, because ‘Citizen armies’ far more powerful 
than their predecessors were now arriving on the scene. So this war is 
not difficult to explain rationally. The reasoning on both sides was good 
in terms of their prior knowledge. The more acute and better organized, 
the Prussians, were also the aggressors. 


The Seren Years War of 1756-1763 involved a number of aspects and 
motives. But the British had the straightforward objective of taking 
over French colonies in North America, the West Indies and India. 
Their strategy was to use the numerical superiority of British settlers 
in America, and to pay the Prussians and recruit mercenaries for 
Ferdinand of Brunswick to open a ‘second front’ against the French in 
central Europe. French military resources were stretched. The British 
Navy had the edge at sea. But as Pitt said, ‘Canada will be won in 
Silesia’. It was. So were North America, the West Indies, Senegal and 
India. As soon as they were ceded, Prussia was abandoned by the British 
(and nearly destroyed). The colonies were not really won for the victor 
state—as in the Austro—Prussian war—because the state did not exist 
as a force ‘above society’. Rather the colonies were won for private 
companies which saw huge future profits in an extension of monopolies. 
For the British, using relatively few troops, it was almost an accountants’ 
war, likely to be profitable given Britain’s unique geo-political advan- 
tages. In the event it was more than that—it was sheer windfall. French 
activity is also explicable but in different terms. Unlike the Austrian 
losers in my other example, their conduct ‘didn’t make sense’. We are 
tempted to call it irrational, because the reasons for their defeat seem 
almost inevitable to us. True, Prussia’s resilience and Clive’s brilliance 
in Indie were unexpected. But beyond lay a century of French failure 
(a) to decide whether to be a European land power or a world colonial 
one (the same dilemma had earlier destroyed Spain), and (b) to develop 
a fully fledged fiscal—military system based either on universal despotism 
or on taxation with representation. This is not really irrationality, 
however, because states are not persons. They are composed of various 
families, classes, elites and interest groups, sometimes relatively united, 
as in the other states considered, sometimes disunited, as in the French 
case. France’s motives in the colonial war were the same as Britain's. 
Her failure to achieve them indicates a lack not of rationality but of 
political unity to allocate sufficient priority to them. 


I have chosen these two examples as representative of most European 
and North American wars between about 1648 and 1914—that is, 
between the ferocity of the Wars of Religion, and the weaponry 
devastation and tactical attrition of zoth-century conflicts. In this period 
there were cases which do not fit into the pattern, as we shall see in 
relation to the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars. Such 
exceptions apart, early modern European war and planning for war 
involved six elements: (1) relatively short set-piece battles or mobile 
compaigns; (2) in which manpower and material losses, though some- 


times high, would not need continual replacing and, therefore, (3) which 
had relatively little impact on society as a whole (unless fought over its 
territory—recognized by the Prussians as an argument for fighting just 
over their borders!); (4) where war planning was relatively ‘private’ to 
the state elite and its clients, not being of great concern to the mass of 
the population; and (5) where it was relatively rational from the point 
of view of both ends and means. The ends were highly desirable, worth 
the sacrifices involved; and Europe as a whole gained as it expanded 
through wars around the globe. All of the foregoing enabled war risks 
and means to be calculated more precisely, and inserted into a rational 
geo-political diplomacy. This was the age of the theorist—generals and 
diplomats, especially in central Europe—of Clausewitz and von Moltke, 
of Metternich and Bismarck. Through the staff college system militarism 
became military science, harnessed to the logic of geo-political strategy, 
partaking in the scientific and technological developments of industrial 
capitalism. So finally (6) both sides shared common understandings of 
the’‘rules’ and ‘signals’ of military and diplomatic science. 


The formal rationality of ‘limited war’ is the first root of modem 
militarism. As a form of warfare it was superseded by another, but it 
is still relevant today in three ways. (1) In most European countries, 
and to a lesser extent in the U.S. and the Soviet Union, a military 
tradition was laid down in that period which still dominates. Through 
regimental structures, flags, parades, national anthems and martial music 
much of the public display and private esprit de corps of militarism 
has been relatively unchanged since. It arose to provide some public 
legitimation for what was essentially a private militarism; as we shall 
sec, it still fulfils that role. (2) The formal rationality of limited war 
planning has endured and its central procedures are still those of military 
science embodied in staff colleges. Clausewitz enabled that rationality 
to be transferred to the warfare of industrial societies. He argued that 
the essence of military success is the mobilization of state resources and 
their concentration against the armies of the enemy. The mobilization 
powers of the industrial state and its ability to deliver them into 
battle increased exponentially through the nineteenth century, but no 
qualitative shift of strategy occurred until World War Two. Then the 
principle of ‘concentration’ was weakened: not just armies, but global 
communications routes and civilian populations, were now aimed at. 
Nuclear strategy has added shifts of emphasis. But overall military 
science has had an unbroken history—what Michael Howard has called 
the ‘classic tradition’ of strategic thinking, from Jomini and Clausewitz 
to Pentagon war-gamers.? (3) As we see later, military science has been 
strengthened by nuclear deterrence theory. 


The legacy of Phase One, then, is the continuity of traditions which 
view war and the planning of war as a normal part of the repertoire of 
geo-politics, relatively rational in means and ends, an essential part of 
modern scientific mentality. Although liberals or Marxists or pacifists 
often regard professional military men and their attendant politicians as 
‘throwbacks’ to more bestial ages, it is important to recognize that this 
2 Ses M. Howard, “The Classscal Strategist’, 10 Stuer ss War and Paas, London 1970, pp. 154-83 





is the opposite of how they see themselves, as an essential part of 
modern, progressive, positive science. 


Phase Two: Citizen Warfare, 1914-1945 


The origins of citizen warfare are usually traced to 1792, to the cannon- 
ade at Valmy and the consequent Zerde es masse of the French Revolution- 
ary Armies.> At Valmy, the Prussian army was beaten off from an attack 
on Paris by the effectiveness of French artillery, whose officers were 
predominantly bourgeois and loyal to the Revolution. Then mobiliza- 
tion ex wasse produced large, enthusiastic but relatively untrained citizen- 
soldiers. War was public and national. Napoleon took up recent tactical 
innovations (divisions, columns, skirmishes, etc.) and made them more 
flexible, in such a way that the soldiers became unusually effective. This 
also meant that war was more devastating and drawn out. After 1815, 
the victors acted consciously in concert to suppress citizen-soldiers and 
resurrect the military science of limited war. 


A second origin was provided by the U.S. Civil War. The Northern 
commanders, realizing they would win a war of attrition, devastated 
the terrain, mobilized the economy, and accepted very high troop losses. 
Limited war was in effect over. But only one of two lessons was 
drawn by many Europeans: they understood that Clausewitz had to be 
developed further, that mobilization of the nation’s whole resources on 
the battlefield brought victory; but they still viewed wars as limited in 
time. They believed that the nation would not tolerate a long war. 


Nevertheless, from 1880 onwards, obvious changes were occurring 
everywhere. An arms race, especially in the building of ships and their 
guns, escalated state military budgets and mobilized industrial resources. 
As these states were by now quasi-democratic, public opinion was 
mobilized. Imperialism and militarism became popular currents of 
opinion, though mostly confined to the middle class before 1914. In 
August 1914, however, most classes were caught up in war-fever and 
mass voluntary enlistment. By 1916 almost all the characteristics of 
limited war seemed obsolete. War was long-drawn-out; it was appallin- 
gly destructive of men and material; it drained the resources of societies; 
its conduct was public and publicly supported; and it was difficult to 
regard it as a rational means towards 2 valued end. Violence was still 
confined to the battlefield—the main surviving characteristic—and the 
generals continued to plan in a military-science manner. Yet the more 
acute realized that the game they were playing was no longer chess but 
mass hari-kiri. 


How, then, can we explain this apparent reversal of the features of war 
in the earlier period? The characterization, it is true, is not wholly 
secure. Anti-war riots and mutinies occurred from 1916 onwards. Inter- 
war militarism was very unevenly spread. The causes of World War 
Two were much more specific than those of World War One. The 
German High Command made determined and partly successful efforts 
in the late 1930s to avoid another war of attrition. Post-1945 militarism 
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has been rather different. Nevertheless, a paradox has existed in 2oth- 
century militarism which had not earlier been present: war is appalling, 
bat it is popalar. Intellectuals, especially liberals and Marxists, have had 
difficulty in dealing with this paradox. Some have invoked Freudian 
theories of the unconscious, of a displacement of man’s (not woman’s!) 
innate aggression, which emphasize the irrationality of militarism. Marx- 
ists and others have advanced a kind of perverted, cataclysmic economic- 
interest theory, in which war represents the death-throes of capitalism, 
or the wrong choice between ‘socialism and barbarism’. For their part, 
Liberals have stuck grimly to classical, 19th-century theory: somehow 
militarism must represent the last gasp of ‘traditional’ society, soon to 
be rendered obsolete. Respectable academic versions of these general 
theories seek to explain many of the details of zoth-century militarism, 
purporting to show, for example, that the lower middle class was status- 
insecure or paranoid; that big business supported Hitler’s militarism; 
or that World War One represented the triumph of the ‘old order’. 
All these claims are essentially incorrect—though this can hardly be 
demonstrated here. 


The problem is still relevant today. We have planning for war which 
would be utterly devastating, and yet that planning has broad popular 
support. So it is important for us to understand this paradox, the second 
root of modern militarism. My explanation builds upon orthodox 
accounts of the development of class relations and citizenship, merely 
taking this further than liberal or Marxist accounts (with their horror 
of war) are willing to do. But we must distinguish between the two 


world wars. 


The causes of World War One include the growth of bourgeois national- 
ism. Studies of nationalist, militarist and imperialist pressure groups in 
the late 19th-century reveal consistently their middle-class basis. Studies 
of the political process reveal the successful pressure exercised electorally 
by the middle class on political parties. In the end, in 1914, this pressure 
helped push reluctant statesmen over the brink into war. Though 
analysis of peace and war parties must obviously be detailed and 
complex, historical research tends to show that the most pro-war faction 
was the middle class, and that its pressure was effective. But, in contrast 
to the views of most of the authors in question, its nationalism was not 
primarily a response to frustrations, anxieties, uprootedness, economic 
decline and the like. Such elements cannot explain why nationalism 
was joyous and expanded with economic growth, not decline; why it 
was celebratory in spirit; and why its doctrine was so bound up with a 
confident view of progress. Nationalism was a typically evolutionary 
theory of society: it constructed historical stages of the nation’s evolution 
and pointed, through contemporary social mobilization, to the ‘destiny’ 
of the nation, its ‘place in the sun’, often, of course, through ‘duty’, 
‘sacrifice’ and a Darwinian struggle with others. There is a ghastly 
optimism about a series of nations each convinced that sacrifice and 
struggle will ultimately favour it. This is an rmportant part of what has 
always been seen as the ‘irrationality’ of nationalism. 





* For a typical view, sce A Mayer, “The Lower Middle Class As a Historical Problem’, Jearmal of 
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The optimism, however, had a real social base. From about the 18608 
to 1914, middle-class experience was one of progress—not just material 
progress, though this was marked, but political and cultural too. The 
middle classes became house-owners, servant-employers, voters, jurors, 
literate participators in national culture and commercial markets—these 
were all solid achievements, summing up to the first mass-participatory 
societies seen anywhere since the Roman Republic. There were two 
variant forms. In continental Europe, nationalism from 1789 onwards 
had first been a domestic ideology of citizen rights for male house- 
holders. In countries like Britain and the United States, where these 
rights were achieved relatively early, nationalism was less an overt 
ideology than an implicit sense of identity, stake and community in the 
nation. In both, the aggressive and militarist nationalism which began 
to appear in the last decade of the 19th century was built on top of the 
notion of a progressive, prosperous bourgeois nation in control of its 
own destiny. 


With hindsight we can call this new aggressive nationalism ‘irrational’. 
In 1914, not many knew of the extent of the sacrifices to come. The 
German Chancellor, Bethmann Hollweg, said he was expecting ‘a war 
lasting three, or at the most, four months ... a violent, but short 
storm’. Furthermore, employing the traditional rationality of limited 
war of a Metternich or a Bismarck, he expected the war to lead to a 
friendly relationship with England and France against the ‘Russian 
colossus’.5 Two years later, stuck in the mud of the Somme and of 
Verdun, this world of short, instrumental, privately negotiated wars 
had come to an end. The nations were fighting a terrible war of attrition 
and they hated one another so much that diplomats who tried to end 
the war could not do so. It is at this point that the new nationalist 
militarism might seem irrational. 


But by 1916 we have to widen our focus. The nationalists were no 
longer centred just on the middle class and sections of the upper classes. 
The war was one of mass mobilization of both soldiers and civilians. 
The rulers needed the masses. So the war escalated tendencies going 
on anyway in peactime to bring representation and reform to workers 
and peasants. This had happened already to the North in the U.S. Civil 
War. In Britain, Austria-Hungary and Germany the bargain became 
explicit: war participation must mean civic participation. This was the 
demand of the working-class movement, and it was in varying and 
grudging degrees conceded both formally and informally. In Britain the 
replacement of Asquith by Lloyd-George symbolized the new ‘People’s 
War’. Thus the working class was involved in a speeded-up and explicitly 
military version of the bourgeois dialectic: progress through the nation. 
There was a ‘rationality’ even in the slaughter: popular rule could be 
the better advanced through militarism. In France the dialectic was 
weaker. Citizen militarism was more defensive—defending the citizen 
Republic against foreign despotism. The same ideology, though far 
milder, was also found in the United States after American entry into 
the War. As we shall sec, defensive forms of citizen militarism have 
come to predominate in the modern world. 


3 F, Fisber, Germany's Ams in the Forst World War, London 1967, pp. §7-92. 


On the Western front the dialectic was prolonged through distinctive 
features of the fighting—the lack of class divisions in the experience of 
officers and men, the insulation of the British and German troops (under 
military discipline) from their civilian populations, and the illusion that 
defeat was unlikely because no territory was being ceded. Morale was 
thus higher and longer-lasting than we might have expected. On the 
Eastern Front it was different: a war of movement could lead to massive 
experience of defeat during the war, the sphere of operations was less 
isolable from the civilian population, and distinctions of rank were more 
clearly experienced. Moreover, the Russian regime was not prepared to 
concede demands for civic participation. Morale there proved more 
brittle. 


In 1917 and 1918, we must add a new variable: victory or defeat. 
Popular sacrifice was leas easily sustainable in defeat. First in Russia, 
then in Germany and Austria-Hungary, came revolution after defeat. 
Correspondingly, in Britain and to a lesser extent in France and the 
USA, came reformist demands for the working class to be paid the fruits 
of victory. But amid all the diverse outcomes of these struggles, there 
was one surprisingly constant thread: the nation was not abandoned. 
In Britain, France and the U.S., the nation-state was strengthened; in 
Germany and Italy there was intense struggle between two alternative 
conceptions of ‘the people’ and two alternative sets of unpatriotic 
scapegoats for defeat (or for poor performance in a victory attained by 
its allies in the case of Italy); in Russia the Bolsheviks managed to 
equate the people with the working class and its party; while in the old 
territories of Austria-Hungary, the legitimacy of the new regimes was 
located in nations. The people/nation emerged vastly strengthened and 
with pretensions to democracy almost everywhere. 


I do not claim that what happened next fits into any general pattern. 
Closely contested events in Germany ended in Nazism. The Second 
World War resulted, for Germany and Japan, in a pattern of post-1945 
military—civil relations that is peculiar, and which I will not attempt 
to explain. Elsewhere World War Two tended to accentuate earlier 
developments. Other combatants witnessed a revival of the dialectic of 
development of civic and military participation. In Europe, welfare 
‘state democracy was intensified. In the Soviet Union, the success of the 
war effort may well have saved Stalin’s regime, and revived the equation 
of party, working class and nation. This remained relatively militaristic, 
as we see later. In the Soviet Union and the United States the dialectic 
was weaker than in Western Europe and the ideology of citizenship more 
defensive: ‘socialism’ or PARE had been successfully defended by 
popular effort. 


So our conclusion in relation to the second phase of militarism, lasting 
and existing from just before 1900 to about 1950, must be that mass 
notions of progress and democracy—so important to zoth-century 
culture—have been closely associated with, and boosted by, mass 
‘mobilization warfare. Militarism has been relatively rational—more so 
than liberalism or Marxism admit—not intrinsically, as it was in Phase 
One, but because it has. served broader, desirable goals. I am not 
asserting that either world war was intrinsically rational. Both were too 
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destructive. Rather they can be glossed by contemporary ideologies as 
being regrettably necessary for the achievement and preservation of a 
more important and desired social state, citizenship and democracy 
cither of the Western, liberal type or of the Soviet (or Chinese) version 
of socialism. Phase Two, like Phase One, has been part of the forward 
thrust of society, and so popular citizen militarism is an important part 
of the way in which modern masses feel good about themselves and 
their achievements. These feelings carry forward into the contemporary 
world as the principal legacy of Phase Two. 


Phase 3: The Nuclear Age, 1945- 


In the contemporary world nuclear weapons have introduced revolution- 
ary consequences. But geopolitics has also changed—no longer a balance 
of power between several Great Powers but a Cold War between two 
superpowers plus allies. Just as the internal social structures of the two 
differ considerably, so too do the forms of militarism diffused among 
their peoples. Their elites share a common militarism, which I shall term 
‘deterrence science’. But among the Soviet people we find ‘militarized 
socialism’; while in the West we find ‘spectator sport militarism’. I now 
explore these three types of militarism and the contradictions existing 
between them. 


Nuclear weapons, once fully developed and dominant in the 1960s, 
rendered the highest level of warfare—mobilizing all one’s resources 
against the enemy’s armies and population—absolutely irrational in 
terms of ends. No human goals (except combined murder and suicide) 
would be served by letting off the nuclear arsenals of the Superpowers. 
Surely militarism has been rendered obsolete. Yet the possession of 
nuclear weapons has had a curious opposite effect: to increase the 
rationality-as-means of militarism, and so to revive ‘the military science 
of the limited war phase. This depends on the theory of deterrence. If 
political and military leaders accept that their weapons are too terrible 
to use as an instrument of policy, and if they believe that the enemy 
thinks likewise, then they will keep well short of using them. Parameters 
can be laid down within which military activity can be used as a rational 
instrament of policy. In fact, a set of ‘conventions’ have developed 
between the Superpowers parallel to the general conventions of diplo- 
macy in the 19th-century Balance of Power. There are six main ones: 
(a) Nuclear weapons may be continuously developed and deployed, but 
weapons actually used by self and clients will stop short of the nuclear 
(or, indeed, the biological) arsenal. This was recognized by the United 
States in Vietnam, when the intrinsic conduct of the war might have 
been served by their use. (b) Each Superpower has its own sphere of 
influence—an understanding established in the wake of the Cuban 
missiles crisis and not altered by the level of rhetoric occasioned by 
Afghanistan, Grenada or Central America. (c) Partly as a consequence, 
there will not be direct clashes between NATO and Warsaw Pact combat 
troops—‘advisers’, for example, will behave and be treated as civilians 
if encountered in the field. (d) Client states not part of NATO or the 
Warsaw Pact may fight against each other to the limits of their capabili- 
ties, either on their own initiative or with outside prompting. (e) 
The conventions may be continuously tested and amended by actions 


consistent with (a}(d): e.g. Cuba may challenge the US sphere of 
influence, and may be encouraged to do so by the Soviet Union, but if 
the US challenges, Cuba will be left to sweat it out. 


Finally comes a contested convention which the West seeks to establish 
and the Soviet Union claims to resist. (f) Within the nuclear arsenal 
one may distinguish between levels of confrontation; involving inter- 
continental, theatre or battlefield weapons. None will be used in the 
activities listed above. But in the event of first-line deterrence failing, 
precise low-level nuclear signals can still be sent to the enemy as a 
rational instrument of policy—that is, the use of battlefield nuclear 
weapons by NATO will merely ‘balance’ Soviet conventional superiority. 
Though the Soviets denounce this, they must presumably have planned 
balancing retaliatory signals, as well as any possible all-out retaliation, 
in case it actually happened. And their recent weapon deployments— 
especially the SS-9g and SS-20—accept covertly the reality of this 


convention. 
*‘Deterrence—Science Militarism’ 


This deterrence system has many points of instability—-which is, no 
doubt, the most important problem of all. But my point here is that it 
had led to the re-emergence of war as, to quote Clausewitz, ‘the 
continuation of politics by other means’. Clausewitz has been modified 
by nuclear weapons into ‘deterrence-science militarism’. This has two 
levels. The first is new to the history of militansm—a global confron- 
tation between Superpowers, and continuous revolutionizing of nuclear 
arsenals and of tactical deployment of mass armed forces. The rational 
purpose is to achieve parity or even a slight (though not often usable) 
advantage over the rival, and a huge disparity and hegemony over all 
other Powers. The rational means involve more and more use of high 
science, computers and mathematical theory to build the weapons and 
simulate the decision-making implied by their deployment. The second 
level returns us with full force to Phase One: intrinsically rational and 
privately planned limited wars as an instrument of policy. The wars are 
relatively short and costless for the Superpowers—though often not for 
client states, if used; there is a degree of mutual understanding between 
Superpower elites; their civilian populations are insulated from them; 
and planning is privatized within the state and its various elites. The 
combination of the two levels ensured that Kissinger, the expert on 
Metternich, could become the new Metternich. 


There are differences from the early 19th century. In particular, the 
technology of global confrontation actually increases the privacy of the 
planning in three ways. First, the technology is probably less central to 
modern economies than was that of the industries involved in the 19th- 
century war—the railways, iron and steel and coal. This is marked in 
the Soviet Union where war-related industry is often quite separate 
from the rest of the economy. But the United States has also seen the 
emergence of a somewhat distinct ‘military—industrial complex’, whose 
interests are not those of the economy as a whole, and whose medas 
operandi, the cost-plus contract, is not that of competitive capitalism. 
Second, rational planning procedures have become more abstruse and 
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scientistic. Officers, especially higher commands, are introduced to 
complex techniques of the behavioural and natural sciences. They 
play war-games in which computer simulation of complex chains of 
interaction between levels of decision-making and weapons capacity 
requires clear, logical thought. As this 1s ‘to think the unthinkable’ it 
develops a distinctive form of esprit ds corps. ‘tough-mindedness’, the 
clear-sighted ‘hawk’, with a capacity to keep logic going while the 
bombs fall. This also seems characteristic of civilian/diplomatic advisers 
like Kissinger or Brrezinski—exuding a certain contempt for the “civili- 
ans’, the liberals, the doves who would substitute hope and faith for 
Realpolitik. Third, the states attempt and generally attain a level of 
secrecy about weapons development above that of 1gth-century states, 
whose weapons were often bought from the same independent arma- 
ments manufacturers. 


Much of the knowledge contained within this private state/military 
sphere is necessarily kept under wraps. But much else is held secret 
because ıt conflicts fundamentally with any principle of legitimation 
which could be safely shared with the public. This is true of chemical 
weapons and of many diplomatic activities. It is more problematic for 
Western states, and especially for the US with its open traditions of 
government. It has been partially solved by the proliferation of private 
agencies, of which the CIA is the most notorious. The activities of the 
CIA and the extent to which they are submitted to public approval 
indicate the continuing tensions between private and public militarism 
in the West. 


Such then is deterrence-science militarism, instrumentally rational, mod- 
ernistic, private and shared between the Superpowers. I have emphasized 
that this is largely a private, even a secret militarism, of which even in 
the West the public has little knowledge and in which it has virtually 
no participatory role. Nevertheless, it is broadly supported by much of 
public opinion. This support takes different forms. 


‘Militarized Socialism’ 


Mass militarism in the Soviet bloc differs from that in the West because 
of both geo-politics and domestic politics.6 The geopolitical centre of 
the confrontation, and the likely sphere of military operations in the 
event of major war, is Central Europe, adjacent to Soviet territory but 
a continent away from the United States. As in the world wars, the 
American army is less visible to its people than is the Soviet army and 
the possibility of mass conventional war is far more remote from its 
territory. Though nuclear deployment is far removed from social life 
in both countries, conventional, mass deployment is more visible in the 
Soviet Union. Also the Warsaw Pact forces are necessary to maintain 
Soviet geo-political hegemony in Eastern Europe, as NATO troops are 
not in Western Europe. Thus armed forces are central to the political 
life of the East, but are isolated enclaves throughout the West (though 
the NATO forces in West Germany are probably too numerous to be 
described ın quite this way). In the West European states (as in Japan) 
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the centrality of their own military power to their intemal politics and 
social structure has declined ın the post-war period. It has been in non- 
mainstream NATO countries like Turkey or Francoist Spain that military 
forces have had the greatest penetration of the social structure as a 
whole. Though conscription is still general outside of the UK, and 
though Northern Ireland constitutes an exception, the military 1s far 
less public in Europe than it was in Phase Two. 


The centrality of militarism in the Soviet Union 1s heightened by its 
domestic politics. Though scholars nowadays shy away from the label 
‘totalitarian’, nonetheless the Soviet regime is authoritarian, dependent 
on a top-downward command structure throughout tts institutions. At 
the height of Stalin’s purges, plain repression played the major role. 
But in World War Two the Soviet leadership discovered a more 
subtle authoritarianism, which it has subsequently blended with its geo- 
political needs into what I term ‘militarized socialism’. Its own label is 
the “muilitary—patriotic’ society. Various wartime tools of social control 
have been refined. These range across the whole of social life from labour 
brigades, factories, kolkhozes and sovkhozes with military discipline, 
training in mass sports with defence applications, the activities of 
Komsomol, Party, trade unions, schools and the whole of the media. 
The lessons of what is universally referred to as the ‘Great Patriotic 
War’ are continuously reaffirmed through all the propaganda organs of 
the state. As Marshal Grechko said in 1973, and has repeated on many 
other occasions: “The Communist Party regards military—patriotic work 
as an integral part of the communist education of the Soviet people.’ 


Militarized socialism has remained unscathed through the period of 
domination by nuclear weapons. I quote Marshal Grechko again: ‘Mili- 
tary—patriotic work in this country is conducted along two avenues. 
The first and more important . . . is moral-political and psychological 
training intended to rear Soviet people in the spirit of revolutionary 
vigilance, as staunch fighters for the communist cause and as convinced 
patriots capable of withstanding any wartime ordeals and worthily 
fulfilling the duties of the Soviet citizen under the most difficult con- 
ditions at the front and in the rear. It ıs very important to instil 
psychological stability in the future defenders of the Motherland—the 
ability to display self-possession, courage, valour and selflessness in 
difficult. situations. The sime gua sox here is a high degree of mental 
staunchness, political awareness and devotion to the Motherland, the 
party and the people. The second avenue is military training for the 
population. The range of tasks here has also broadened immeasurably. 
. Particular significance is attached to instructing the population in 
defence against weapons of mass destruction, and in the ability rapidly 
to neutralize the consequences of enemy nuclear strikes ... Both 
these avenues are closely interlinked, complement each other, and are 
subordinated to the single pea of rearing worthy defenders of the 
Soviet Motherland.” 


This is quite explicit: Soviet citizenship and socialism require military 
discipline. But note also that the dialectic between mass military mobiliza- 
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tion and social progress has ended. Mobilization is defensive and 
conservative—Grechko’s speech is peppered with words like ‘vigilance’, 
‘withstanding’, ‘psychological stability’, ‘staunchness’, ‘defence’ and 
‘defenders’. Beyond the customary geo-political doctrine that the Soviet 
Union eschews aggression, it reflects the historic confinement of Russia 
to an (admittedly very large) regional rather than a global sphere of 
interest; and it involves a domestic claim that socialism has been 
achieved and now merely requires defending. 


This is, of course, propaganda and does not describe present or potential 
future reality. For example, the possibility of the Komsomol ‘rapidly 
neutralizing the consequences of enemy nuclear strikes’ may seem 
absurd. But a strategy of social control is revealed which makes Soviet 
militarism relatively consistent and controllable by the state. The first 
global level of deterrence-science—nuclear and mass conventional con- 
frontation—is reinforced by the pervasive presence of the Soviet armed 
forces and by the institutions of militarized socialism. In other words, 
militarized socialism sastitutionalizes global militarism in the lives of the 
people—which is not so in the West. One consequence of its defensive 
character is that Soviet unlike American leaders do not have to deal 
with dissidents urging them to greater aggressiveness. Indeed, the hope 
for peace in militarized socialism is that it does not legitimate aggression. 
If a Soviet leadership ever did strike out massively against the West, it 
would have a negligible reservoir of public support to fall back on 
should the war prove difficult—which would not be the case if the West 


ageressed against it. 


The Soviet leaders may have more difficulty legitimating the second 
level, limited wars and conspiratorial geo-politics involving client states. 
There are no historic precedents for a global role, and no resonance in 
militamzed socialism for one now. However, the leaders are far more 
in control of the dissemination of information about areas remote from 
popular experience. They can play down Soviet global involvement, 
and preserve a level of secrecy over Afghanistan and other activities 
which the United States could not equal. Thus Soviet militarism, though 
perhaps stronger because more deeply rooted in its historical experience 
of war and in its present social structure, 1s more of a piece, more stable 
and predictable, more in the control of its leaders than is Western 
militarism. If we fear it, we fear a known danger, directly represented 
at the conference table. 


‘Spectator-Sport Militarism’ 


Unlike the Soviet Union, the United States has a global presence, 
leading capitalism in three-quarters of the globe as a direct legatee of 
the European Powers, especially Great Britain. Thus, there is far more 
knowledge and material interest at stake ın debates about global issues 
in the USA and the rest of the West than there ıs in the Soviet 
Union. Western corporations, trade unions, professional and cultural 
associations and political parties all have global reach. Because the 
leading Western Powers are liberal democracies, these interest groups 
express divergent geo-political strategies. However, all are committed 
to defending Western democracy and most seek to preserve Western 
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hegemony over the globe (especially if the alternative is Soviet control), 
while conservative and capitalist interest groups seek to protect a great 
deal more from ‘socialism’, whether coming from the Soviet Union or 
not. Thus the equation of citizenship with militarism has also turned 
defensive in the West: not further social progress, but preservation of 
what we have, requires military force, although here defence is expected 
to be global rather than regional. 


For all this, militarism is not central to the social structure of the West. 
Its major armed forces are relatively marginal to society, and there is 
no equivalent to militarized socialism (such as at least two capitalist 
powers, Germany and Japan, used to provide). Indeed, the United 
States is, perhaps, the country where militarism is least evident. In the 
abstract much of Western public opinion may support both levels of 
“deterrence-science militarism’, but it 1s less directly implicated than are 
Soviet citizens. 


My metaphor of ‘spectator sport militarism’ conveys this sense of 
indirect participation. Part of it is the simple residue of Phase Two. 
The nation has become the main symbolic idenuty of the modern world, 
the community, the ‘we’ of social life. In our secular part of the world, 
larger or smaller religious identities are weaker, while class identities 
have been institutionalized within the nation, thus strengthening it. The 
nation is not primordial; it only has a short history. But for about a 
century it has been the way in which the mass of the population has 
participated for almost the first time in history in the life and power of 
a whole society. It became real because democracy, the welfare state, 
mass mobilization warfare—in short citizeaship—became real. It is no 
longer being extended, but it needs defending. 


Its reality 1s still with us but with one significant change. It can no 
longer be tested, and so re-affirmed or disintegrated, through warfare 
of the highest level, as nuclear war would destroy all nations involved 
in it. Nevertheless, the abstract idea of nuclear confrontation has 
acquired an imaginative charge. And active encouragement is given 
to limited conventional wars in which client-states, aided by ‘our’ 
professional advisers and small expeditionary forces in ‘our backyards’, 
mobilize the nation not as players but as spectators. The spectators are 
in fact quite well-informed about such wars. Knowledge through 
actual participation in two world wars among the older age-groups 1s 
transmitted to the young through comics, books, magazines, movies 
and television documentaries. Conscription provides experience at the 
‘amateur playing’ level in most countries. The media are also experienced 
at quickly relaying abstruse military technique and performance to a 
mass public. We see diagrammatic representations of missile and tank 
strength, and public relations documentaries on the latest hardware. A 
major weapons system has even been named after a Hollywood saga. 
During the Falklands War all Butun was regaled with technical data 
about the performance of the Exocet missile and the supposed ‘vector 
flight’ of the Harrier jet. In all these respects, wars like the Falklands or 
the Grenadan invasion are not qualitatively different from the Olympic 
Games. Because life-and-death are involved, the emotions stirred up are 
deeper and stronger. But they are not backed up by the commitment 
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of personal resources. They do not involve real or potential sacriffce, 
except by professional troops. The nuclear and mass conventional 
confrontation involves at most ten per cent of GNP—a tithe paid to our 
modern ‘church’, the nation, whose symbolic strength can sustain 
popular support for adventures and arms spending. 


However, popular support is shallow and volatile. The people will not 
willingly countenance much sacrifice, either real or symbolic. If the 
nation is called to real sacrifice, we see that its militarism is not rooted 
deep. Americans in Vietnam and French in Algeria and Indo-China 
found that conscript armies would not consent to suffer heavy losses 
merely in pursuit of a global geo-political strategy of deterrence-science 
militarism. But, whether fortunately or unfortunately, nuclear weapons 
and deterrence prevent this discovery from having its full political force. 
If the salience of national militarism can only be tested through major 
wars that are not allowed to occur (or if one did it would devastate 
everything), then the test is not made. Spectator militarism, despite 
probably being only skin-deep, may still rule. 


The second restraint is on the nation’s level of symbolic sacrifice. If 
military spending appears to damage the whole economy, jeopardizing 
living standards, it is contested. And professional soldiers are still ‘our 
boys’—they must not be ‘pointlessly sacrificed’ in limited wars. This 
means that they must win, or fight honourably in a not-hopeless venture. 
President Carter’s disastrous attempt to rescue the American hostages 
and President Reagan’s aborted Lebanon venture were afterwards 
unpopular. But such failures need not lead to an anti-militarist policy 
in general, only to calls for a more rational diplomatic—military limtted 
war strategy. 


Militarism also serves powerful political interests. Like many Great 
Power confrontations, this one has its ideological aspects, and like a 
few of them, it has the characteristic that the opponent’s ideology can 
be plausibly associated with a faction internal to one’s own state. 
Conservative rulers in East and West use the enemy without to prevent 
internal change; and most do this quite consciously. The survival of 
the capitalism = freedom and socialism = freedom equations is bol- 
stered by militarism. This is a comparatively safe tactic if a major war, 
the great tester of the reality of modern political ideologies, is considered 
unlikely. 


This draws attention to the fact that political/military elites in both East 
and West, unlike the general public, actually participate in both forms 
of militarism and in two foreign policies. One is the Res/pelitik of 
deterrence-science; the other, for domestic consumption, is geared to 
ideology, militarized socialism and spectator militarism. Thus the Soviet 
media for several weeks in October-November 1983 were dominated 
by outrage at the US invasion of Grenada. Yet the Soviet government 
did nothing whatever in real terms to oppose it, recognizing realistically 
that this was the US sphere of influence and, perhaps also, that its 
attempt, or that of Cuba its client, to alter the ‘rules’ in the Caribbean 
had failed. Similarly, but in reverse, with the Soviet invasion of Afghanis- 
tan. This provoked Western outrage and symbolic sanctions— including, 
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and very much to the point given my analogies, the Olympic Games 
boycott—but there was no geo-political or military response, beyond 
pressures on regional client-states and, perhaps, CIA activity. The point 
about what Lord Carrington termed the ‘megaphone diplomacy’ of the 
Reagan—Brezhnev period is that the closer you stand to the megaphone, 
the louder the message. It is primarily for domestic consumption. 


There are two possible stances from which we can assess the relationship 
between these two foreign policies. If deterrence works, if the tacit 
understandings between East and West elites are good, and if they can 
control their public opinion, then the result is a gigantic conspiracy 
jointly perpetrated upon their peoples. Militamzed socialism and specta- 
tor-sport militarism are used consciously, rationally to bolster the power 
positions internally, pending the outcome of the private, rational, geo- 
political struggle. If, on the other hand, deterrence is unstable, mutual 
understandings shaky, and elite and popular levels of militarism cannot 
be kept properly insulated from one another, then the existence of two 
foreign policies, two militarisms, is destabilizing. Full insulation requires 
that leaders are immune from public opinion. Unfortunately, this 
requires a degree of insincerity among Western politicians of which 
they may be incapable. Soviet leaders do not have to contest elections 
or even tell direct lies—manipulation of opinion is institutionalized 
there. President Reagan seems to believe that the Russians ere evil— 
for him belief and election strategy seem to coincide, as they do for 
many Western politicians. But the sincerity of President Reagan is not 
good news. If we are back to 1914, where mass, part-manipulated 
electorates can then push their diplomats over the brink, we may end 
up dead. Better misled than dead is the motto of Soviet militarism— | 
not ideal, but not likely to start a war by mistake. In the West the 
present unstable combination of the two militarisms may mean that 
future generations are first misled and then dead. 


Frigga Haug 


Daydreams 


Fantastic ideas, memories of one kind 

or another, fleeting impressions, 

daydreams, castles in the air, unconnected 
al images, that float past us in moments 

of passivity... We sacrifice much more 

time than we like to admit, to their 

idle play. 

John Dewey, How We Think (1910) 


In a valuable book on the social history of resistance, Honegger and Heintz! 
argue that the absence of women in movements of social resistance cannot 
call into question their ability to resist as such, but rather raises the problem 
of defining resistance. If one recognizes as resistance only collective lawbreak- 
“ng, then women do not appear in the accounts. Women’s resistance is 
individual. The editors of the book -go on to suggest an expansion of the 
concept to include spontaneous refusals to act. This suggestion confused me. 
I had thought of resistance as being both individual and collective and had 
quite naturally understood collective action as political, and placed individual 


action in the domain of psychology—psychoanalysis above all—and the 
theory of education. These disciplines are full of studies of individual 
cases of resistance. Indeed, their boundaries have marked out the areas 
which allow the various kinds of resistance a valid meaning. For 
example, in psychoanalysis resistance means a defence against making 
unpleasant psychic elements conscious, perhaps in the form of - 
repression. Problems of conscience play a large part in this context. In 
law, resistance is defined as actions directed against the authority of the 
state and the exercise of state office. But even electricity involves resist- 
ance. It can be observed when voltage is applied to an electrical circuit; 
it prevents the flow of current and can itself be used as a component. 
In wechantcs, resistance is a force which prevents the movement of a 
body. And ın the field of polities, finally, we talk about resistance when 
movements are fighting for self-determination against tyranny and 
outside control. The disciplines are drawn closer together, because even 
in politics /ega/ resistance has to be defined. New disciplines are added: 
legitimacy can be considered in terms of ethics or of philosophy of the 
state. Here the principal debates are either based on Germanic feudal 
law—where political resistance is related to the sovereignty of the state; 
or they are placed in the church tradition—in which case resistance is 
a duty of conscience for each individual. 


The definitions specific to each field are an interesting encouragement 
to more comprehensive considerations, and are also related to one 
another in an odd way. Having started with individual conscience in 
psychoanalysis, I end up with individual conscience, but defined as 
political resistance. The spontaneous order of my own mind has been 
quite muddled up. The distinctions between the various areas are clearly 
not upheld by the individual disciplines. However, they canalize the 
individual’s thinking, and as a result allow quite uncontrolled inroads 
of the so-called public spheres into supposedly private ones by producing 
and maintaining them as separate. Resistance clearly always seems to “ 
be an individual and a collective question, both personal and political. 
It would seem to be a matter of importance to investigate the relationship 
between the various resistances and their separation: that is, the separ- 
ation of the individual and the collective, the private and the political, 
the individual and society. 


I suggest, therefore, that the question of who resists and in what form 
should not be solved by altering the definitions. The question arises in 
an area—or several areas—occupied by a number of disciplines and 
authorities. But that makes the observation of discipline boundaries just 
as interesting as their transgression. The point is not to decide when 
individual resistance is political or political resistance is individual but 
rather, which politics pursues which resistance? And how does the position 
of the individual woman in society determine the form of her acquiesc- 
ence or resistance? 


If I am researching resistance and possibilities for resistance, I must pay 
attention to individual power relations (an aspect of psychology), which 
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are themselves the result of the possibilities and realities of action for 
the individual in social conditions (an aspect of political economy). 
Such an approach conflicts with the attempt to think of resistance either 
as a simple problem of personal development or—as soon as social 
conditions are also taken into account—as a standing firm against forces 
conceived as quite external. To set individual relations of domination 
against those that surround them does not avoid the problem of 
almost automatically conceiving resistance as a question of character, 
of thinking in terms of ‘personal courage’, ‘incorruptibility’, “non- 
conformism’, ‘inner security’ .? 


The field of ‘women and resistance’ may therefore be defined in the 
following way. Irrespective of whether women are to be found in 
movements of social resistance or not, everyday, private forms and 
practices are an important area for the investigation of feminine resist- 
ance. Since the personal and the private are also the site of the repro- 
duction of the social relations of domination, this sphere and the way 
in which privacy is produced and maintained will tell us something 
about women’s social being, about their resistance and acquiescence. 
The fact signalled by Honegger and Heintz*—that women are less often 
to be found in movements of social resistance—means that we must 
look at women’s everyday practices to discover the specific shape of 
their forms of resistance. 


The Realm of Utopia 


As the oppression of women takes place every day and everywhere, we 
can expect a great diversity of resistance: from quarrelling, deceit and 
resentment to ways of coping like illness, flight from reality and many 
more. Without in any way dismissing all these forms, I would like to 
limit myself to one dimension which seems particularly suitable and 
illuminating for understanding feminine resistance behaviour: the uto- 
pian dimension of the daydream. It was a film that gave me the idea. 
Barbara Streisand, in the main role, imagines that she is whisked away 
from the sandpit where she is watching her children and taken secretly 
in a mysterious car to the headquarters of a revolutionary committee 
in which she is a sort of leader, and a skilled public speaker. In the end 
she works in collusion with Fidel Castro who turns out to be a lesbian 
in male disguise. Remembering my own experience, I thought that if 
we analysed our consciously constructed daydreams we might learn 
something about the forms that are felt as especially oppressive, and 
about the kind of liberation that is actually desired. I thought daydream- 
ing might be a sort of isolated resistance. As a preliminary hypothesis, 
I assumed that these dreamed wishes were in any case an indication of 
energy, a sort of experiment. It might be important to transfer all these 
isolated energies into some form of collective action which would allow 
us to realize our wishes. 


Let us start by trying to define daydreams. They should be determined 
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not as dreams in which the unconscious is in control, but as deliberate 
and conscious constructions of the imaginary. I do not, however, want 
to include simple wishes—for a house or a car, for a holiday abroad, 
etc.—though these could be elements of a daydream. I want daydreams 
to refer to the widespread practice of arranging people and activities in 
specific constellations, situations and combinations, of imagining scenes 
where the dreamer takes the main role, and replays it again and again. 
The dreaming thinkers or the thinking dreamers are thus consciously 
removed from reality. They know they are dreaming, and they want 
to. Dreamıng brings them pleasure and satisfaction. Another distinctive 
feature of daydreams is that they are not surreal. Like nightdreams, they 
displace pieces of reality (which can include books, films, people etc.) 
but they try to use these to construct coherent and plausible scenes. By 
analysing daydreams and the particular shifts of everyday life occurring 
in them, I am trying to learn something about the life, suffering, 
resistance and oppression of women. Daydreams fill daytime hours, 
they use up energy, they are “fe time. They are one way women have 
of spending their lives in an imaginary space, intentionally, actively and 
repeatedly. 


At first I thought that daydreams were a specifically female form; 


presumably all women use their imagination in some such way during’ 


the course of their lives. Then again, that seemed fairly unlikely. So I 
started with small-range surveys in different age groups, social strata 
and regions. The result? There was hardly a single woman who did 
not spend some time daydreaming, for several hours, at least a couple 
of times a week, and sometimes daily. From my own experience, I knew 
that this dreaming was not only satisfying but also painful, a compulsive 
repetition (‘like an addiction you can’t give up’, as one woman said). 
So in my analysis I tried to find out how to stop people daydreaming, 
how to get them to spend their time in better ways. At the same time 
I had an optimistic feeling that perhaps daydreams were in their own 
way already acts of resistance—as in the film I mentioned earlier—not 
quite a conscious intervention in actual relations of domination, but 
perhaps representing a potential for resistance which could be set free. 
One discovers many such ‘disorderly’ assumptions in one’s mind before 
undertaking closer research into a subject. Drawn from information 
that has been stored up from somewhere, was not needed, and was 
then incorportated without examination in a kind of sedimentation of 
knowledge, they are mobilized at the beginning of an investigation as 
a series of prejudices. During the student movement, for example, a 
number of.articles were published about the daydreams of women 
assembly-line workers, arguing that their work was so unbearable and 
so crushing tha they had to flee reality and construct a better world 


inside their head—usually based on films. The relationship between bad | 


working conditions and flight into fantasy seems plausible. But the 
women I talked to prepared these dreams for themselves irrespective 
of working conditions, stratum or situation. Were the lives of all women 
comparable to those of women assembly-line workers? 


The topic of daydreams, with its themes of ‘flight’, ‘fantasy’, ‘imagin- 
ation’, ‘withdrawal’, takes us into a twilight zone. While its daylight 
aspect still leaves it open to analysis and rational discussion, its dream- 
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side reflects a dark inner life, a sliding into hysteria, disease, psychic 
disturbance. (In fact most of the women I spoke to feared they were 
mentally sick.) But although I consulted classic authors on the interpret- 
ation of dreams, my aim here is not to give a kind of psychoanalysis of 
daydreams but to bring the dream into the daylight of our social 
relations. Before looking at some of the daydreams themselves, we 
should consider some of the classic authors who have dealt with the 
imagination. For dreams, we look to Freud; for daytime fantasies and 
longings, we look to Ernst Bloch. 


Freud 


The first surprise is that although Freud dealt so extensively with 
nightdreams, he had hardly any interest in daydreams. He mentions 
them only occasionally, as ‘the essence and the model of nighdreams’ 
(xi, 387).4 ‘We know, he stated, ‘that this is the case.’ Given this 
assumption, it is even more astonishing that he did not pay greater 
attention to daydreams—because they could have given him 2 great 
deal of information on the relation of the conscious to the unconscious. 


Freud tells us that daydreams are products of the imagination, that they 
are very common among healthy as well as sick people, and that they 
‘are more accessible to study if you take yourself as the study object’ 
(xi, 95). They last from pre-puberty to mature age, and their motivation 
is transparent. In the various volumes of his work, he indicates on five 
separate occasions that the imagined scenes of daydreams satisfy either 
erotic desires or aspirations to power and ambition, and that the division 
is according to gender. Men satisfy their ambitions, while women, ‘who 
have devoted their ambition to success in love’, satisfy erotic desires 
(xi, 95). Freud is not interested in whether it is possible to devote your 
ambition to success in love without sanction. This is not due to a lack 
of interest in women, but because he thinks that men also hide behind 
their ambitions nothing more than the erotic need to attract certain 
women. In volume seven he mentions that adults are ashamed of their 
daydreams and protect them as intimate secrets, and that they would 
rather admit to a crime than unveil a fantasy (215). Finally, he maintains 
that daydreams have three temporal elements: They are connected to a 
recent impression and to an infantile experience where theré was wish- 
fulfilment, and a dreamed future is constructed around this material. 
For Freud, then, daydreams as fantasies are subject only to the pleasure 
principle (vii, 234); women have erotic dreams or, in other words, the 
‘origin of their dreams is sexual’ (vii, 217); and they follow a linear 
development as child wishes are prolonged unbroken into the future. 
‘The essence of imaginary happiness is the independence of desire from 
the approval of reality—this is obviously visible in daydreams’ (xi, 387). 


Bloch 
Bloch is quite different. Turning passionately against Freud’s idea that 


nightdreams and day dreams are similar, he sees the latter as “antici- 
pations of imaginary forces’, ‘hurrying on ahead’, ‘anticipations of a 
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better world’ (100).5 Daydreams are not overwhelming or constricting, 
not bits left over from the day, but are inspired by the ‘will to a better 
life’ (103); they are a utopian model of what people would like to be. 
The action of the dreams takes place in a utopian setting (105). Because 
people live in social relations of domination, they dream of ‘freedom 
from wage labour’, ‘of victory in class struggle’, of ‘peace’, ‘solidarity 
and friendliness’ (101). Daydreams contain visions which are of general 
interest; they are ‘the raw material of poetry’ (107). They “design a more 
beautiful world’, ‘perfect visions’, they are ‘luminous preliminary stages 
of art’. They are social utopias, ‘beauty’ and ‘radiance’, and, based on 
‘knowledge of the wickedness of the world’, they move in the direction 
‘of its improvement’. They are not ‘renunciations’—instead ‘wishes are 
radically fulfilled’ with the ‘intention of perfection’. Daydream fantasies 
‘open the windows onto realizable possibilities.” Their motive is a 
‘longing which is the only honest quality of all men’ (113). ‘Altogether 
daydreams move towards the field of anticipatory consciousness’ (117). 


Three Daydreams 


Now we will consider the daydreams of three women fairly arbitrarily 
chosen, keeping the thoughts of Freud and Bloch in mind. The dreamers 
are: a 35-year-old housewife with two children, divorced, remarried, 
with an unfinished university career; a 25-year-old woman, unmarried 
and without children, who worked in a kindergarten; and a 41-year-old 
clerical worker, divorced, with one child, Catholic and a foreigner. All 
three women are or were politically active in social movements. 


First daydream. I am on holiday. I want to switch off and forget about 
everyday life. I don’t want to talk, I don’t want to discuss things, I 
want to be involved only with myself. Nobody’s going to distract me 
from myself. I want to crawl into myself. J am living in a hotel. Because 
other people don’t interest me I see them only as vague shadows, they 
remain in the background. 


During the day I lie in the balcony and read. At mealtimes, I sit alone 
at a table for two. The food 1s exquisite, exclusive. I present myself as 
a cool beauty, disinterested. No one speaks to me. I am left in peace— 
but I notice that men find my aloofness and disdain fascinating. They 
look at me admiringly, they whisper about me. After dinner I go fora 
walk on the beach. First, I get changed—now I am not wearing the 
elegant dress, but a loose white shirt and shorts. I go to the beach. It 
is empty, the air is fresh, there is a light breeze. I have long hair that 
blows in the wind. I see myself without glasses, an all-over tan, long 
legs. I walk along the beach in the water, dreaming, thinking how 
wonderful life is. I like myself. 


Suddenly I see a dot in the far distance, moving, getting bigger, and I 
recognize it as a man. I feel disturbed, then I think—he is as lonely as 
I am—because he is walking alone. I look him over. He 1s tall with 
short black hair dishevelled by the wind. He has bright blue cyes, a 
strong face, firm features, wrinkles around his mouth, a wonderful 
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tanned body, a loose open shirt, hair on his chest, small tight shorts, 
terrific legs. He strolls casually past me. As he passes I quickly look 
away. The same thing happens three or four times. 


Then it happens again. But this time I don’t go so far along the beach. 
Instead, shortly after the encounter, I sit down on a sand-dune nearby. 
He also seems to have changed his mind this evening, and after a little 
while he returns to the beach. Although I am aware of this, J don’t 
show it and I don’t look at him. I remain sitting with my head on my 
knees, looking out to sea. He comes up to where I am sitting and 
although I still don’t react, I am on edge to know what will happen 
next. He is there, he crouches down and says hello. Only now do I 
look up: he is smiling, I can see his beautiful teeth and his eyes. I too 
say hello and smile—he looks at me admiringly. He tells me that he 
has seen me several times now and always alone. And he has been 
wondering why I am so alone. I laugh a little, I cross my arms and lean 
back and tell him that I love being alone, that other people get on my 
nerves. He lies down on his side, and he turns and looks at me, and 
says be can understand that very easily. I lie on my back and look at 
the sky, looking at him only occasionally. We talk about other people, 
about how stupid and irritating they are, we talk about God, space- 
time, Kant. 


Night falls and it becomes cooler but we want to go on talking. He 
suggests that we go to his hut, close behind the dunes, to go on chatting 
and drink wine. I say o.k. We go. The hut is a timber cottage with a 
small verandah. The interior is all timbered, with furniture from Habitat, 
warmly lit by a kerosene lamp. There is only one room with a separate 
alcove for the kitchen. I don’t see a bed. I sit down on the sofa, he gets 
the wine, I feel cared for: he is doing something and I can sit back. 
While he is busy with the wine bottle and glasses, I think, now you are 
really going to turn him on. He comes and sits beside me on the sofa, 
I slide a bit closer and look into his eyes. (Casablanca). When he says 
something, I stop taking him seriously, I laugh at him, he feels insecure, 
he says so and then I kiss him—and passion breaks out. The rest is 
shadowy and uninteresting. I spend the holidays with him, he looks 
after me, does the cocking, goes shopping. I do nothing but read and 
we talk about the books I read. Then it all becomes boring in my 


I now think this dream is trashy and infantile, but when I am dreaming 


it, I think it is wonderful, especially when this guy comes up—there’s 
the same thrill every time. 


Second daydream. It is noon. The whole family is at the table. I eat quickly 
and little, say that I have a headache, apologize and withdraw. I am 
twenty years old and don’t know what headaches are. But I am unhappy 
and want to be alone with my thoughts. I hear the others laugh and 
talk. However, I don’t want to be with them. I am not happy. I am afraid 
that they will notice #. Nobody must find out my secret. Otherwise I 
am lost. Mother would almost certainly send me away from home for 
a long time in the hope that I forget and ‘get back to normal’. Forget 
your Never. I love you. You love me. Did you know what love was 


when you chose the long black soutane. You didn’t know. At the age 
of twelve your family sent you to the seminary and at thirty you came 
home. Finished with your studies but knowing nothing about life. In 
Rome, you almost forgot your mother-tongue and now you are too 
often with us to practise ıt. 


We are in love and console each other only by telephone. In the presence 
of others we hardly dare exchange looks. I think, I can control my 
facial expressions better than you do, but my hands shake, my mouth 
is dry, a fire is inside me. You must show greater indifference. Please. 
If your feelings are discovered, you will disappear from here very 
quickly. They would send you to a very remote village, to Sardinia or 
Sicily. You are so good and I have to protect you. I cannot bear to see 
you humiliated. You are beautiful as never before. You wear a jumper. 
How strange—you seem tall and free to me. Our eyes melt into one 
another, our hands touch. You sit on my bed. Nothing separates us, 
nothing disturbs us, it is fulfilment. Thoughts don’t need to be translated 
into words. We tell each other so much without needing to speak. The 
others don’t disturb us. They are scattered over the meadow. Nobody 
cares about us, we don’t need to hide. You kiss me in such a way that 
I so longer know myself. I don’t watch you as you leave. I have your taste 
on my lips. I wait for you... then I don’t know any more. I see you 
coming over the meadow towards me again, until finally I can touch 
your face, feel your closeness and the happiness of being with you. 


Third daydream. Through the devastated fields, past the forests whose 
half-dried trees stretch their bare branches against the cold grey rainy 
sky, moves the endless chain of half-starving, beaten, exhausted figures. 
More dead than alive, they drag themselves without hope towards the 
gates of the concentration camp, driven by the truncheon blows of the 
overseers. The figures are all men and the order to throw off their 
clothes, which consist only of rags in any case, degrades the half-dead 
men only a little more. They are now standing naked in long rows, 
their tired, almost burnt-out faces lowered, while one of the brutal 
guards beats up one person or another for some small misdemeanour. 
Or doesn’t he, after all? Because now, I come into it. If I am to be the 
camp commandant, it can’t be all that brutal under my direction, because 
I am the saviour or—yes, that’s better—there is a higher commander 
who is cruel, arbitrary and inspires fear, and I have sneaked in, disguised 
as a sub-overseer—my liberating intervention will be a liberation for 
one person only, for him. Because he too is among this naked, grey 
herd, without hope like them, until he—I am just striding past—raises 
his eyes and recognizes me in a fractton of a second. We look at each other, 
and at once I walk on indifferently, but he knows that his suffering is 
now over, that hope, even certainty, is there. The story of the rescue 
is getting lost in the dark, the climax is over. 


Once again from the start. Should I be the camp commandant after 
all? I could still postpone the moment when he recognizes me. I could 
increase the suffering. No, I would actually have to minimize it, but 
this would destroy the grandeur of the moment ın which he recognryes 
me for the first time—so, a sudden rescue after alk perhaps I am 
coming to save the entire camp? That’s not really so important, the 


only important thing is the moment when he becomes aware of me 
from the depth of his misery—I must experience this once again. He 
lifts his tired eyes: despair—which through the long period of suffering 
has been rendered incapable of showing even fear any more. His gaze 
meets mine as I unexpectedly walk past him in totally unrecognizable 
disguise. Like a bot sun we are both struck by this gaze, which on his part 
is mixed with passionate gratitude and a plea to carry out the rescue 
soon since he cannot survive much longer . 


If I saved others along with him, they could increase the gratitude and 
could share in the knowledge that I belong only to him, that I will 
nurse him alone among the many. I lose interest in elaborating on this 
any further. Try once again: the lead-up to the recognition? How much 
torture and humilation should the men suffer in this scene? A look at 
the clock. She sighs, found out, relieved, startled. Once again two hours 
have passed since she sat down in the chair just as they have done every 
day. since she granted herself this experience, taking this pleasure for 
herself, enjoying the shock. He will come home soon now, and in fact, 
where are the children? Should she clean up a little? Or iron? There 
is still no milk—she will quickly have to do some shopping. She is 
tired, listless—she doesn’t want to shop or clean up or do any of the 
other things that might need doing. He’ll be in later, as usual. But the 
children must be called, they should go to bed soon. 


Surface and Structure 


To work through these and similar daydreams, you need to break 


through the paralysis and shock which you experience on hearing or 
reading such fantasies. After some weeks of doubt and despondency I 


would like to make some preliminary suggestions for ways of looking 
at such fantasies. Right from the start, I want to give up all claim to 
any in-depth interpretation of the underlying truth, of the essence. 
Instead I will try to decode what is obvious, what lies on the immediate 
surface, and I will ask you to be amazed at these, quite obvious, findings. 


We can’t ignore the fact that all three fantasies deal with gender relations. 
Situations of power/powerlessness are elaborately constructed so that 
the dreaming women are powerful; they manage the situations, they 
are protectors and saviours, experienced and superior, while men are 
insecure, helpless, inexperienced, defenceless, lost and dependent. 


The imagined scenes are—with different material and with varying 
degrees of ingenuity—all constructed to reach a single climax. The 
pleasure of the fantasy consists partly in postponing this climax in order 
to heighten it. This is done by adding elements which increase the 
dreamer’s self-esteem in various ways, usually, again, by emphasizing 
the man’s humiliation. To be great oneself is an important part of the 
drama. It is underlined by loneliness and by the isolation of the struggle. 
Loneliness is desirable, a sign of independence. It is achieved by 
presenting all other people (with the exception of one) as mere props 
in the scene. Language as communication becomes superfluous. Social 
forces come into the picture as raw material for constructing this 
mecting of the two sexes as a scene. They are also used as material for 


constructing the final climax of personal power. We find as material - 
elements drawn from fascism (concentration camp and violence), church 
. and state (seminary and family), and finally places and objects from the 
commodity sphere (hotel, weekend house, furniture from Habitat). The 
locations are ones of enclosure, separation, seclusion. The interest in 
constructing the climax is as over-stated and excessive as the lack of 
imagination in its portrayal. The climax is unspeakable, it cannot be 
grasped in language, it is no more than an appeal to the emotions: one 
look, one kiss, passion. It is at the same time the conclusion, the 
fulfilment which needs no thereafter; to depict what happens afterwards 
is boring, wearisome. Efforts to prolong the moment by outlining a 
future fail because of the dreamer’s own lack of interest. Pleasure is 
only achieved through repetition. 


It is also obvious that the linguistic material is sentimental and full of 
clichés. Listening you sometimes feel that these phrases are consciously 
and stubbornly chosen for these scenes, that they were the very ones 
appropriate to the imaginary constructions: I look into his eyes (Casa- 
blanca}—then passion came—cool beauty. And the images: sitting with 
your legs pulled up, head on your knees; or no one must learn my 
secret, otherwise I am lost; did you know what love meant before you 
chose the long black habit? he raises his eyes and recognizes her for a 
fraction of a second—he raises his tired eyes without hope, and so on. 
In other dreams which I have not presented here, women are overwhel- 
med by passion, aroused by a tender. touch; the gaze shows they are 
meant for each other. Commentaries follow, either written or spoken, 
foll of annoyance at the linguistic sentimentality and the hackneyed 
images, but nevertheless insisting that they should be there—deploring 
them, but feeling that they belong together. 


Social Relations in Fantasy 


Awakening from these dreadful daydreams, we think of those shining 
resolutions in Bloch’s book with a somewhat ambiguous feeling, which 
we might call tuumphant unease. He onented us towards a better 
future; he thought of daydreams as anticipations of a better, enlightened 
world, a utopian strengthening, a will to break bounds. His words 
sound strangely beautiful as we look at our women’s dreams, and at 
the same time meaningless. Thinking of these dreams we might not 
trust Bloch’s ideas on male dreams either, but we are at least certain of 
one thing: he was writing about men not about people. In his ‘Little 
Daydreams’ he talks about Keabes (boys), Junglinge (youths), erwachsene 
Manner (grown men), alte Masser (old men) when he wants to speak in 
universal terms. But the feeling of triumph that we have, on realizing 
that Bloch uses the generalization ‘men = people’ as the basis for 
general statements on the character of daydreams, is by no means an 
unmixed pleasure. The aftertaste of the dreams 1s too bitter. Are women 
incapable of utopian visions of how to change the world? I want to 
turn this conclusion on the maleness of Bloch’s vision into a critique 
of the lives of women, which make their dreams possible. It will 
address the social relations which obviously affect not only the external 
circumstances of women’s lives but also take possession of our fantasies, 
of our very aspirations for a better life. 


pA 


Erotic Wishes 


There is no doubt that all three dreams were erotic fantasies of some 
kind. Does this support Freud’s case that daydreams have an erotic 
content if dreamt by women, because they devote their ambition to 
success in love? But Freud also thinks that daydreams are free from 
external constraint (xi, 387), that they are matenal for poetic production, 
and that fantasies are only subject to the pleasure principle and are 
divorced from the activity of thinking. The erotic—or, in our words, 
wishes about gender relations—are the last word for him, not a circum- 
stance demanding analysis or even to be found shocking. In our dreams 
we see women suffering, with pleasure. They do not like their dreams 
but they are addicted to them. The content is an erotic one, the scenes 
are arranged almost like a sexual event, but we can never call them 
free from external compulsion. On the contrary, social constraints are 
introduced in a systematic way. Also the constructed fantasies are 
carefully calculated in a very explicit way; the actions and situations are 
meant to be plausible even when the power of the dreaming women is 
very different from what it would be under non-dream circumstances. 
As devious as the erotic element is the reversal of the usual relations 
of power and powerlessness. The women come into the scenes like 
men—or as they experience men in ther lives; men on the other hand 
are helpleas, dependent, uncertain like women. To demonstrate and 
ornament this dependence, social powers are deployed: state, church, 
family, the world of commodities—all become props or part of the 
gender relation, with which women can cope just as easily as with 
themselves and others. The contents of daydreams are therefore not 
merely erotic, but show us a double reversal: the relations of men and 
women are turned upside down, and the dependence on social forces 
becomes merely the setting for gender relations. We remember that 
even the concentration camp serves as the backdrop for the gaze of 
recognition. Since we know that women are dependent and relatively 
powerless we cannot be satisfied with Freud’s answer that “women’s 
daydreams have sexual origins’. Instead we are astonished to find that 
in fantasy all structures of domination are shifted or displaced onto 
gender relations. 


In an attempt to defend female against male morality, Carol Gilligan 
argues in her latest book, Is a Different Voice, that women’s moral 
development is centred on the growing knowledge of intimacy. ‘Int- 
macy accompanies identity, because the woman recognizes herself by 
how she is recognized, that is, her relationship with the other.’ Recog- 
nition, relationship, intimacy, identity—all these concepts match our 
daydreams, as if they were taken from them. The uneasiness we still 
feel comes from our consent to situations which we find altogether 
wrong even when gender relations are reversed. Clichéd sentimentality, 
cruelty, domination—and not liberation, common humanity and hopeful 
futures dominated the dream-scenes. Even in reversal, women could 
not escape from their social relations. 


Being reminded of the special moral development of women, it is useful 





© Carol Gilhgan, Der andere Stomme, Lebeashoufiskts and Moral der Fraa, Munch 1984, p. 22 
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to think of the specific subjection of women in this society. In my last 
lecture at the Berlin People’s University I analysed morals as a form of 
ideology and I explained the specific way in which women are included 
in moral standards as sexual.” The virtue of a woman lies in the purity 
of her body, and the fight for its normality determines the way she is 
integrated into society. This body-centredness subordinates women to 
men and at the same time isolates them. Now, 1f we assume that the 
social values—like nurturing, protecting, conserving—which define 
women’s role, are the same virtues which legitimate their subordination, 
isolating them, centring them on their bodies and thus orienting them 
towards fulfilment ın a relationship with just one man, we do not think 
that they live this subordination literally and without resistance. In fact, 
if we look at daydreams asa form of resistance, we can see not only 
that they involve dreaming instead of changing, fantasizing instead of 
acting, but also that all wishes remain with, or within, the walls of the 
ideological: love at first sight, fulfilment in surrendering one’s whole 
life to a single person. The great promise, which brings happiness like 
a flash of lightning, the moment for which all of life is a preparation— 
this 1s fulfilment itself, there is nothing else. Quite naturally, these things 
occur between two persons. The world ıs pushed aside, it remains 
background, or material. In the wishes and hopes presented to us we 
can easily recognize bad films or cheap novels. We think that these 
products of the mass communications industry are illusory and stupid 
and we assume that they are not meaningful for politically active and 
thoughtful women like ourselves because their clichés and sentimental- 
ism are so obvious. In our daydreams, however, we detect the strange 
fact that women do have fantasies resisting and changing their powerless, 
subordinate position within relationships; these fantasies are at the same ` 
time required to provide a sort of realization of the promises made by 
the media industry. The ideological is demanded in the name of the 
ideological. The fairy-tale is supposed to come true. In this context we 
learn more about the use of linguistic clichés. Not only do they shape 
our feelings (as is shown by work on memory), but in them women 
recognize exactly those emotions and experiences which have been 
promised to them and which they want. This clichéd sentimentalism is 
revealed as part of the fairy-tale which women have accepted as their 
possible future. We can assume that the reality of relationships, marriages 
and family has disappointed the women, and yet this experience has 
only made them look for the ‘promised happiness for two’ in dreams 
instead of elsewhere. 


Contrary to Bloch’s optimistic ideas, we think that wishes are not mere 
desires for a better future but are themselves products of the social 
circumstances in which people live. In the case of the women mentioned 
earlier, their wishes for happiness and freedom from oppression are still 
dreams of oppression, even when they assume power. Contrary to 
Freud’s simple idea that women’s fantasies have an erotic content, we 
believe that to imagine the whole world as a cosy gender relation is not 
an adequate explanation; instead it should be seen as a phenomenon 
which requires further explanation, a sign of how dependent women’s 
lives are. 


7 Fogga Hang, ‘Morals Also Have Two Genders’, NLR 143, Jarmary—Febeuary 1984. 
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In spite of extensive reversals, we can see that women, while full of 
hope, pull the chains of their oppression tighter instead of changing or 
loosening them. They experience their oppression as being bound to 
families and dependent on a husband—psychically, sexually, economi- 
cally constantly available. One way of handling this is jealousy and the 
resulting perception of all other women as rivals. All these aspects have 
been reversed in the dreams: men are now psychically dependent and 
sexually subordinate; economic dependence has been turned into a 
physical dependence of men-on omnipotent women. The disposal of 
time has also been reversed—men have to wait. The places of action 
are as far from the family as possible ın the imaginations of the dreaming 
women: a concentration camp, a distant meadow, a beach hotel with 
all its staff. Other women do not exist at all. The world of the dreams 
1s a totally male world. In spite of all these reversals of power, the 
planning of life, its expectations, its wishes and hopes, remains reduced 
to a relationship for two. And even there imagination fails to elaborate 
this being-together in any further detail. There is the idea that the world 
is really inside oneself and that happiness would consist of drawing the 
interior to the outside through a single gaze, to meet a countergaze. 
Are daydreams then nothing but effects of the ideological structure, the 
reproduction or re-establishment of women’s oppression at the very 
moment of resistance and thus a guarantee of its perpetuation? 


To Live Contradictions 


It could almost be a pleasure to let oneself despair of these daydreams, 
to condemn them and turn away, were it not for the element of doubt 
that, the world being contradictory, even dream-answers to its challenge 
are inevitably also contradictory—and so should not simply be a matter 
of lamentation or joy. We need a different approach in our analysis. 
Willis has suggested that we look at the sponteneous understanding of 
structures of domination that is expressed in practical action.’ Having 
studied the everyday resistant behaviour of male pupils in a working- 
class school, he interpreted it as a sort of partial ‘penetration’ or 
understanding, inadequate for devising strategies for change. Acts of 
resistance point to the areas where both domination and the hopes of 
liberation are experienced. 


If we try to traosfer this theoretical framework to our daydreams, we 
can recognize in them a strange contradiction: in all this reversal, this 
taking of power, this imagining of themselves as independent, free, 
important, secure and capable of managing the lives of others, women 
still pursue the fulfilment of traditional female values. Even by taking 
prisons and churches into their service, they succeed in being nothing 
but women: they still rescue, protect, guard, conserve, love, devote and 
abandon themselves—they are still wives. This is why we regarded 
ideology as all-powerful. But now we can go farther and state that in 
their reversing, up-turning fantasies women understand, in their partial 
penetration, that they need the power held by men and other social 
powers if they are to live out the virtues that are demanded of them as 
women. These virtues, to which women want to devote their lives, 
demand under our social relations that women have power, that they 
dominate. Even to abandon yourself, you must first possess yourself. 
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Thus we learn that the construction of femininity both requires and 
excludes domination, and it transfers this contradiction into values 
which are supposed to compensate for the effects of domination. We 
understand that this idea of compensation is too simple. We see that to 
be good you need money, to rescue someone you need the apparatus 
of the police, to protect someone you need the church, to give yourself 
away you must first of all possess yourself—all these contradictions are 
visible in the daydreams as partial understandings. These demands on 
women, in the form of values, not only deliver women to subordinate 
places (households), which do not count because they bring in no 
money; the demands are also deceptive in their apparent modesty. It is 
as if the demands could be lived and fulfilled by individual women— 
‘this poor man, I could rescue him with my love—why not?’—when 
on the contrary women would need the whole power of society behind 
them if the demands/values were to be realized. Even as dreams, 
they lead further into domination structures if they are lived only by 
individuals. What look like female values are regulations of society at 
large: to protect, conserve, love and rescue life. It is because these are 
demanded as actions or attitudes from individual women and not from 
a social structure, that women are oppressed. For the same reason dreamt 
liberation becomes tyrannical domination. The dreamed solutions show 
an almost purposeful indifference toward all other people. Regulation 
of society and conservation of nature cannot be lived as moral atti- 
tudes—this is something we can also learn from these female dreams. 
At the same time, we learn that femininity, as it is constructed in our 
society, takes to itself the human hope for community, but in an illusory 
way. The dream of the realization of this illusion shows us how these 
female virtues necessarily involve cruel horror when they are lived by 
individuals. 


The dreams of another life display further outbursts/perceptions pre- 
cisely by remaining within ideological structures. One element has 
disappeared from the dreamed gender relationships, which is quite 
dominant in the everyday lived structures of a life oriented towards 
“coupleness’: the doubt whether the love will be returned, and the 
uncertainty about exclusive possession of the loved one. All other 
women as rivals have disappeared. In the glance of recognition itself 
such doubts play no role at all—that is to say, the reciprocation of the 
eternal, all-encompassing love is an unquestionable certainty. This 
linking of personal power and the conquest of doubt about love reveals 
a further relationship between individual women’s private lives and 
society's structures: insecurity within social conditions, helplessness in 
the face of outside forces, a lack of participation in political life, are 
transformed into doubts about attractiveness, a longing to be loved and 
desired for the sole possession of the loved one. As soon as control of 
the situation—in the dream for example—is in the woman’s own hands, 
these factors no longer count, no longer exist. We also learn that work 
is non-existent in the dreams, though all three women did perform paid 
work in their everyday lives. We see not a single trace of work activities, 
no criticism of working conditions, and no connection at all between 
gender and work relations. Thus the dreamed love relationship 1s not 
merely dominant in comparison with other relationships—it is the 
exclusive content of life. 
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I have even more difficulties with this finding than with the others. 
After all, two of the three women had children. Can we conclude that 
this aspect of being a woman is not as disappointing as other experiences 
in life; that despite all our theoretical assumptions to the contrary, to 
be a mother is still the most easily liveable of society’s demands on 
women. We need further research, both for our own plans for a better 
society and also to be able to say anything at all about the question of 
children in the wish-dreams of women. I have also not looked at the 
materials utilized in the daydreams here—the Zeitmarks, the mark of 
(the) time, as Freud called it. Such an investigation should be of 
particular importance, since we can assume that the intense dreams 
would only incorporate matter from everyday life which had made a 
deep and enduring impression on the dreamers. We would also learn 
a great deal about the socialization of women from this additional 
research. 


Daydream Culture 


All these problems and perceptions leave us with the question of what 
we should do with these daydreams, or what women should do who 
dream in such a way. It is obvious that we gain an increased knowledge 
of the situation of women, their socialization, how they appropriate 
society. We also learn how to criticize mainly male theories on fantasies 
and daydreams in our society. But these dreaming women are not only 
material or history. How could they turn their resistant energy into real 
change in their lives? 


The first thought—to tell them to stop dreaming and intervene in 
society instead—is pointless. It represents a misunderstanding of how 
women live within social relations, how their wishes are shaped, how 
their powerlessness is mirrored in their dreamt power. An important 
issue in women’s oppression is their isolation, which shows up ın 
dreams as a solitary struggle. To turn daydreams into more effective 
resistance would require both breaking with the isolation and retaining 
it as an important issue to be dealt with. So let us start with the 
production of these daydreams. Could we produce a daydream culture 
together? Should we meet in groups, write down our daydreams and 
work on them collectively? Such a proposal sounds extremely dubious. 
For one thing daydreams are secrets—to make them public would result 
in embarrassment and insecurity. 


I was unable to get any further because I kept on looking for individual 
solutions. However, if isolation is a central problem, then simply coming 
together—to work with dreams collectively—should itself produce 
some change. To write them down and work on them together could 
really prepare us to work on the dreams instead of just being addicted 
to them—a change from dependence to control. We could start with a 
collective effort to find (a) those points where the dreamt resistance and 
reversals show contradictions in our everyday demands, and (b) the 
hopes which, though they chain us as individuals, could liberate us 
collectively. As another step, we could elaborate the assumed connec- 
tions between social power and gender relations in these dreams. At 
this point we could work on real knowledge—for example, what 
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are the correlations between fascist domination, concentration camps, 
church and gender relations? We might be able to work out in detail 
how masculinity and femininity are built into the maintenance of 
domination on a large scale. The dreams give us our first clues; we 
could combine the investigation with our interest in our own lives and 
socialization. ~ 


A further step might be to find out how we consent to the ideologization 
of our desires. Since all the dreams display a kind of concentration on 
life-fulflment for two, and a dismissal of society at large, we could try 
to find all the breaks, new beginnings, restraints and erosions of our 
former life wishes. We could write stories about what we used to want 
for our lives, the hopes, the ideas of a better world, which we as women 
had before we surrendered and agreed that the whole of life would be 
poured into a single, fated moment. If we could find out why and when 
our hopes for life are buried, only to return as the illusion of intimacy, 
then we could try to take our history into our own hands. 
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f Marxism and Methodological 
Individualism 


It is often held that Marxism embodies distinctive methodological doctrines 
which distinguish it from ‘bourgeois’ social science.! The difference has been 
characterized in various ways: Marxism is scientific and materialist, bourgeois 
theory ideological and idealist; Marxism is holistic, bourgeois theory is 
individualistic; Marxism is dialectical ard historical, bourgeois theory is linear 
and static; Marxism is anti-empiricist and anti-positivist, bourgeois theory 
empiricist and positivist. These claims have differed considerably in substance, 
but the near consensus view has been that an irreconcilable methodological 
fissure divides Marxism from its rivals.? Recently this unanimity has been 
broken by a current of Marxist theory, sometimes labeled ‘analytical Marxism’, 
J which categorically rejects claims for Marxism’s methodological distincti- 
veness.? In contrast to what has generally been maintained, authors such as 
Jon Elster, John Roemer, Adam Przeworski and G.A. Cohen have argued 
that what is distinctive in Marxism is its substantive claims about the world, 
not its methodology, and that the methodological principles widely held to 
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distinguish Marxism from its rivals are indefensible, if not incoherent. 


Perhaps the most striking example of the rejection of claims to Marxian 
methodological distinctiveness comes from those analytical Marxists 
who explicitly declare themselves proponents of ‘methodological indivi- 
dualism’, thereby endorsing a methodological position they attribute to 
sound social science, but one that virtually all Marxists have traditionally 
rejected.* As is well known, Marx inveighed against the ‘individualism’ 
of the classical economists and contractarian philosophers, heaping 
scorn on efforts to conceive individuals abstracted from social relations 
and on theories based upon the imputed choices of these ‘abstracted 
individuals’. And nearly all Marxists, whatever their differences, have 
accorded explanatory relevance to social ‘totalities’, in apparent oppo- 
sition to the strictures of individualist forms of analysis. Furthermore, 
until quite recently, proponents of methodological individualism have 
been equally scornful of Marxism. Hayek and Popper, among others, 
have even promoted methodological individualism expressly as an 
alternative to Marxian explanatory practices. It is therefore ironic, to 
say the least, to maintain that what is worth taking seriously in Marx’s 
thought can be reconstructed in methodological individualist fashion; 
and that only by recasting Marxian explanations in this way can we 
save the ‘rational kernel’ (as Marx might have put it) of Marx’s thought 
from the indefensibility of so many of his own formulations and from 
the obscurantism that afflicts much of what has come to be identified 
as Marxism. 


We are sympathetic to the idea that what is distinctive in Marxian 
theory is substantive, not methodological; and that as a science of 
society, the methodology adopted by Marxists ought to be just good 
scientific methodology. But methodological individualism is sof good 
onen methodology, even if, as we will show, some of the intuitions 
that motivate it are sound. The plausibility of Marxian methodological 
individualism depends, of course, on what methodological individualism 
is thought to be. Unfortunately, at the current stage of discussion, 
many of the obscurities that have always pervaded debates about 
methodological individualism are effectively reproduced in the Marxian 
context. One objective of this essay is to reduce this confusion by 
clarifying the stakes in claims for and against methodological individual- 
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Robert Kahn, Margaret Levi, Joel Rogen, Philipe Van Parys sod Bestrice Wright for comments on 
earher drafts of this emay Some of these individuals dissent strongly from the views advanced here 
2 Perhaps the most celebexted end extrame exprosmioa of this view 1s thet of Lukács in his essay “What 
Is Orthodox Marnen” For Lukács, methodology alone differentiates Mannem from ms ovals All 
of the substentrve chime of Marxian theory could be rolected, Lokécs maintamed, and yet Maccem 
would remain valid because of its chetinctrve method. CE. Georg Lukkes, Histery aad Class Counsenzesss’ 
Sines m Marasti Deesdectecs, London 1971, pp 1-26. 

* For an anthology containing work of some of the prominent figures in the emerging analytical 
Maret school, see John Roemer, ed., Amebptece! Marxa, Cambodge 1986 
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“The Challenge of Methodological Individualism to Marnst Analysis’, Padites €” Secmty (forthcommg) 
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ism, both as these apply to the specific context of Marxian explanations 
and to social scientific explanations generally. 


In the next section, we characterize methodological individualism by 
contrasting it with three other stances towards explanation in social 
science. This will be followed by a more intensive discussion of methodo- 
logical individualism itself, suggesting that its reductionist ambitions 
cannot be fulfilled. Nevertheless we will argue, in the final section, 
that a practical implication of methodological individualism—that the 
microfoundations for macro-level theory should be elaborated—is 

J timely and important, even if methodological individualism itself is not. 
Throughout this discussion, Jon Elster’s book, Making Sense of Marx, 
will be a central point of reference.’ Elster is among the most insightful 
of Marxian methodological individualists, and this book represents 
the most sustained attempt within the Marxian tradition to defend 
methodological individualism. It is therefore a useful point of departure 
for an examination of the doctrine’s strengths, as well as its flaws. 


1. A Typology of Methodological Positions on 
Explanation 


Methodological individualism is a claim about explamatees. It is the view 
that all social phenomena are best explained by the properties of the 
individuals who comprise the phenomena; or, equivalently, that any 
explanation involving macro-level, social concepts should in principle 
be reduced to micro-level explanations involving only individuals and 
their properties. In order to give methodological individualism a precise 
definition, it will be helpful to contrast it with three other possible 
views: atomism, radical holism and anti-reductionism. The first two of these 
positions, at least in their pure form, probably have no actual defenders, 
but they are implicit tendencies within social theory. Indeed, in debates 
over methodological individualism, disputants sometimes appear to 
confuse their opponents’ views with one or the other of these positions. 
Thus defenders of methodological individualism depict anti-reduction- 
ists as radical holists, and defenders of anti-reductionist positions some- 
times regard methodological individualists as atomists. Therefore, in 
order to clarify the issues at stake, it will be useful to map out all four 
possibilities. 


These methodological stances towards social scientific explanation differ 
in what they regard as explanatory. They can be distinguished on two 
dimensions: whether or not they regard the properties of and relations 
among aggregate social entities as trredwtby explanatory; and whether or 
not they regard relations among individuals as explanatory. Aggregate 
social entities include such things as societies, groups, classes, organiz- 

ations, nations, communities. Such entities have properties (e. 8. inflation 
rates, institutional forms, distributions of income) and exist in a variety 
of relations to each other (e.g. relations between collectively organized 
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classes). Individuals also have both properties (e.g. beliefs, abilities, 
resources) and exist in a variety of relations with other individuals (e.g. 

sibling relations, employer—employee relations, etc.). Taking these two 
dimensions together, we get the following typology of principles of 
explanation of social phenomena: 





What is Explanatory of Social Phenomena? 


Propsrties of and relations among 
aggregate social entities are 
kreducibly explanatory 


YES NO 











Yes | Anti-reductionism Methodological 








Relations among Individualism 
Individuals are 
explanatory 
NO Radical Holism 
Atomism 


Atomism is a methodological stance which denies that relations— 
whether between individuals or between social entities—are ever genu- 
inely explanatory. Consider any social phenomenon—for example, the 
transformation from feudalism to capitalism. An atomist would say that 
this transition can in principle be fully explained by causal processes 
strictly internal to individuals in the society in question. While twteractiens 
among these individuals matter for explaining the emergence of feudal- 

ism, the causal processes which govern the outcomes of such interactions 
are entirely intra-individual.? The atomist would insist, in other words, 

that only entities which are fully constituted non-relationally are explana- 

tory. On the face of it, atomiam seems plainly unsustainable. In our 
everyday lives we exist within a network of relations to other people— 
as parents, siblings, employers, customers, and so on. These relations 
appear to be explanatory, and also, it would seem, irreducible: 

parent, for instance, necessarily involves another individual, the child. 
But atomism is not quite so implausible as may at first appear. The 
atomist might argue that everything that seems explanatory about 
irreducible relations between individuals actually is explanatory only 
because of the corresponding (non-relational) psychological states of 
these individuals; that what matters explanatorily in, say, power relations 
between individuals is not an irreducible relation between these individ- 
uals, but their beliefs and desires, considered atomistically. If I believe 
you will punish me if I do X and you believe that I have these beliefs, 





7 If the concept of ‘relation’ us equated with ‘teraction’, then, plamly, no theors could deny the 
explanatory relevance of relatioas. Even a radical atormet would acknowledge that the intersections of 
a pareot with a child are consequennal for the child. What » being damed by atomista, therefor, 3s 
not thet interactions bave no consequences, but that trtersctions are governed entirely by mechamems 
located withm the stoousocally constituted entres engaged im the mterecnons. 


then we will each act in particular ways. The apparent power ‘relation’ 
between individuals, the argument would go, is really no more than a 
set of reciprocal beliefs, and it is these beliefs, rather than any “objective 
relation’, which explains actions. 


Although we grant that beliefs and desires explain actions, it seems to 
us that the world outside the mind helps explain why agents think and 
want what they do. One plausible explanation for such things as beliefs 
about power is the objective power relations between people. Beliefs 
about power are formed, in part at least, by subjective effects of the 
practices of the powerful and the powerless. The enduring interconnec- 

tion among these practices is precisely what is meant by the ‘power 
relations’ between the powerful and the powerless. If such relations 
help explain beliefs and beliefs help explain action then (assuming 
transitivity) such relational facts help explain agents’ actions. Atomism 
might be right in claiming that relational facts affect actions only by 
virtue of their affecting (atomistic) mental states. But it is a sow segustar 
to conclude from this that irreducibly relational facts are explanatorily 
impotent. It is for this reason that theorists who insist on the reducibility 
of social explanations to individual explanations generally defend the 
explanatory importance of genuinely relational properties of individuals. 

This combination of methodological commitments—a belief in the 
reducibility of social explanations to individual explanations and a belief 
in the explanatory importance of relations among individuals—defines 
what is generally called methodological individualism. 


Methodological Individualism 


Methodological individualism shares with atomism the view that social 
explanations are ultimately reducible to individual-level explanations. 
Elster states this claim explicitly at the beginning of Making Sense of 
Marx. He defines methodological individualism as ‘the doctrine that all 
social phenomens—their structure and their change—are in principle 
explicable in ways that only involve individuals—their properties, their 
goals, their beliefs and their actions. To go from social institutions and 
aggregate patterns of behaviour to individuals is the same kind of 
operation as going from cells to molecules.” Elster, however, is not an 
atomist because he does not proscribe irreducible relational properties 
of individuals from social scientific explanations. Indeed, Elster argues 
that the inventory of individual properties which are the basis for 
explaining social phenomena extends far beyond the beliefs, desires and 
other psychological properties of individuals. He concedes that “many 
properties of individuals, such as “powerful”, are inherently relational, 
so that an accurate description of one individual may involve reference 
to others.”? ‘Relational properties’ would also include being a sibling 
or a parent or an employer. Nowhere does Elster (or any other Marxist 
defender of methodological individualism) claim that these relational 
properties are reducible to atomistic properties. 


It is sometimes thought that methodological individualism implies a 
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rejection of the holistic claim that ‘the whole is more than the sum of 
the parts’. While atomism unequivocally regards wholes as no more 
than collections of parts, the fact that methodological individualism 
accepts the explanatory relevance of relational properties implies that, 
unlike atomism, it can accept this central tenet of its putative rival. The 
issue hinges on what is meant by ‘sum’ and ‘parts’. One way of reading 
the holistic claim is the following: the parts of society are individuals 
with afomistic properties, i.e., properties that can be defined for each 
individual independently of all other individuals. The whole, then, is 
‘greater than the ‘sum’ of these parts in the sense that the properties 
of the whole come from the systematic relational patterns of seferaction 
among these individuals—the relations that bind them together—and 
not simply from the aggregation of their atomistic (i.e. non-relational) 
properties. On the other hand, if relational properties are included in 
the descriptions of the parts themselves, then it is no longer true that 
the whole is more than the sum of its parts. Everything that was 
included in the word ‘greater’ in the holistic formulation has now been 
packed into the redescription of the ‘parts’.10 


This point can be illustrated formally. Let us say that we have a system 
with two ‘parts’, X and Y. If the whole, Z, is equal to the sum of the 
parts, we would sey that: 
Z = bix + bY 
That is, the relevant magnitude of Z is completely determined by the 
sum of effects b, from part X and b, from part Y. If there are interactions 
between X and Y of the form XY, then: 
Z = b,x + bY + b,xy 
and thus the whole is greater than the sum of its parts (i.e. the interaction 
of X and Y has effect b, on Z in addition to their additive effects). Now, 
let us redescribe the parts in the following way: 
X* = X(1 + byY/zb,) Y* = Y(1 + b,X/zb,) 
In these new descriptions of the parts, the interactions of the parts- 
within-the whole are represented as relational properties of the parts 
themselves. With these new descriptions, it is no longer the case that 
the whole, Z , is greater than the sum of its newly described parts, for 
now: 
Z = b,X* + b,Y* 
It is important to point out that these redescriptions are only possible 
pest jacto, after the parts are inserted into the whole (i.e. after all of the 
interactions with other parts are determined). This reparametrization 
can make atomism look more plausible than it deserves. But such 
appearances should not mislead us into thinking that relational proper- 
ties are eliminable, not just nominally, but in fact.11 


Methodological individualism remains distinct from both radical holism 
and anti-reductioniam in its insistence that only relations among individ- 
uals can be irreducibly explanatory. Methodological individualists deny 
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that aggregate social categories are ever irreducibly explanatory. If a 
social property is explanatory, it 1s because it is reducible to relational 
properties of particular individuals. The property of a society “being in 
a revolutionary situation’, for example, is not irreducibly explanatory in 
the methodological individualist view. This property possesses whatever 
explanatory force it has in virtue of the properties of and relations 
among the individuals in the society. The aggregate social property 
‘revolutionary situation’ is no more than an aggregation of all these 
particular individual properties and relations. It is only a compenzeat 
expression. Thus any explanation in which the expression ‘revolutionary 
situation’ appears can be reduced in principle to an explanation (no 
doubt of considerable complexity) involving only properties of and 
relations among individuals. 


Radical Holism 


Radical Holism stands in sharp contrast to methodological individual- 
ism. For radical holists, particular relations among individuals are 
essentially epiphenomenal with respect to social explanations. They are 
generated by the operation of the whole, and in their own right they 
explain nothing. It is not simply that ‘the whole is more than the sum 
of its parts’. Rather, the whole is the sole genuine cause and the parts 
(even when constituted relationally) are mere artifacts. Macro-social 
categories—capitalism, the state, class relations—are not merely irreduc- 
ible to micro-level processes. They are unaffected by these processes. It 
is difficult to find explicit defences of radical holism in its pure form, 
but there are certain explanatory tendencies in social science which 
reflect this kind of thinking. The Marxist tradition, because of its stress 
on the ‘totality’, has perhaps been particularly susceptible to such ideas. 
Three examples are worth mentioning: teleological reasoning in the 
theory of history, extreme formulations in arguments for structural 
causality, and what can be termed ‘collectivist agency’ arguments. 


Holistic teleologies figure in accounts of history that see the trajectory 
of social change as objectively directed towards an ultimate goal which 
exists independently of the subjective goals of human actors. In these 
cases, explanatory force is ascribed to this ‘end’ of history. Individuals, 
then, are only agents of goal-achieving impersonal social forces; and 
what they do or choose is explained by—but does not explain— 
social phenomena. Their actions and choices are not mechanisms but 
consequences of the immanent principle whose career social science is 
supposed to trace. In putative explanations of this sort, social facts 
explain social facts directly without individual-level mechanisms playing 
any autonomous explanatory role. 


A parallel tendency towards radical holism, of considerable importance 
in recent Western Marxism, is suggested by some of the more extrava- 
gant declarations of Louis Althusser and his followers.’? Despite their 
express opposition to vestiges of Hegelian teleological thinking, Althus- 
serians effectively reproduced some of its more dubious features. Thus 
Althusser proposed the obscure notion of ‘structural causality’, accord- 
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ing to which structures cause structures and individuals are only ‘sup- 
ports’ of social relations.!3 While such claims may simply reflect Althus- 
ser’s rhetorical style, some Althusserian explanations appear to dispense 
with individual-level mechanisms in principle. 


Collectivist-agency arguments are embodied in statements of the form: 
“The bourgeoisie was unwilling to make compromises’ or ‘the proletariat 
took advantage of the crisis’ or, to take a famous quote from Marx, 
‘mankind always sets itself only such tasks as it can solve’.14 In most 
cases, such expressions are simply elliptical or at worst express a certain 
expository sloppiness rather than deep methodological error. The real 
referents in the statements could be, for example, organizations (parties, 
unions) which are viewed as representatives of the classes in question, 
or the statements could be claims about the distribution of beliefs in 
the relevant populations. There are times, however, when such 
expressions seem to imply a belief in collective consciousness and 
collective agency, where a class or even humanity as such thinks, 
chooses and acts. Generally, such non-elliptical treatments of collective 
subjects are linked to holistic teleologies of history: the objective 
purpose of history in the teleology is represented as the goal of a 
genuinely Collective Subject. But even when collective subjects are not 
linked to teleologies of history, positing such entities tends to margina- 
lize the explanatory relevance of individual- level relations within a 
holistic argument. 


Elster assails all these forms of radical holism—or what he calls ‘methodo- 
logical collectivism’—in Marx’s work and the Marxist tradition. He has 
been particularly intent on attacking functional explanations within 
Marxism-—explanations of the existence and persistence of particular 
social institutions because of their beneficial effects for ruling classes— 
on the grounds that they generally reflect teleological thinking about 
the nature of society and history and typically ignore the importance of 
specifying micro-level mechanisms. These errors, Elster argues, are 
derived from the methodological doctrines Marx inherited from Hegel. 
We believe instead that sloppiness and rhetorical excess is more nearly 
the culprit than considered, radical holist convictions. Few, if any, 
Marxists have ever imagined that functional relations could be estab- 
lished in the absence of micro-level mechanisms or that collective agents 
could ever be more than aggregations of individual actors. But Marxists 
(including Marx) have indeed failed rather frequently to trace out the 
implications of these (eminently sensible) beliefs. Elster has done well 
to identify instances, even if he has misrepresented their source and 
character. In any case, Elster is right insofar as he inveighs against 
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radical holism. The plain fact that if there were no people there would 
be no societies underwrites the methodological assumption that causal 
mechanisms involving individuals must always be implicated in social 
explanations. The issue is not whether the individual level of analysis 
can be eliminated, but how it should be linked to macro-level social 
analysis. Methodological individualism maintains that macro-level 
phenomena can always be reduced to their micro-level realizations, at 
least in principle. Anti-reductionism rejects this thesis. 


Anti-reductionism 


Anti-reductionism acknowledges the importance of micro-level accounts 
in explaining social phenomena, while allowing for the irreducibility of 
macro-level accounts to these micro-level explanations. Methodological 
individualism insists that the ultimate goal of science is to reduce 
explanations to ever more micro-levels of analysis. For a methodological 
individualist, to explain a phenomenon is just to provide an account of 
the micro-mechanisms which produce it. Aggregate, supra-indtvidual 
social categories are therefore admissible only fente de mteax, in consc- 
quence of our cognitive limitations or the inadequate state of our 
knowledge. In contrast, anti-reductionists do not prejudge in any given 
problem whether macro-level (social) explanations are finally reducible 
to micro-level (individualist) accounts. This may seem like a paradoxical 
stance: how can one be simultaneously committed to the irreducibility 
of social explanations to individual-level explanations and to the import- 
ance of elaborating micro-foundations? The resolution of this apparent 
paradox is discussed in the next section. 


a. Anti-reductionism versus Methodological 
Individualism 


Methodological individualists insist that in principle it is desirable not 
simply to add an account of micro-causes to macro-explanations, but 
to replace macro-explanations with micro-explanations. Were we able, 
methodological individualists would have us ban aggregate social con- 
cepts or else tolerate them strictly as expository conveniences.'* 


The issue of reductionism of the macro to the micro in social expla- 
nations parallels issues familiar in the philosophy of mind.’¢ Any 
particular distribution of properties among individuals constitutes a 
particular social state. Similarly, any particular configuration of neuro- 
physiological states of human brains constitutes a particular mental 
state. It would therefore seem that a complete account of individual 
properties (or neuro-physiological configurations) would constitute a 
fall and adequate explanation of social phenomena (or mental states) 
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and their effects. Thus it would seem reasonable to conclude that we 
should be able, at least in principle, to reduce macro-phenomena to 
micro-phenomena. To understand why this is not so, it will be helpful 
to introduce the familiar distinction in the philosophy of science between 
tokens and types.’ ‘Tokens’ are particular instances: for example, a 
particular strike by a group of workers in a particular factory or an idea 
in the head of a particular individual. “Types’ are characteristics that 
tokens may have in common. Thus a particlar strike—a token event— 
can be subsumed under a variety of possible ‘types’: strikes, class struggles, 
social conflicts, etc. Similarly, being rich is a type of which Rockefeller 
is one token. Types are general categories that subsume particular events 
of instances. 


Reductionism raises different issues for tokens and types. Most Marxists, 
because they are materialists, probably would endorse teéen-reduction- 
ism.!8 Thus, if current views about the relation between human beings’ 
minds and brains are correct, Marxists (and most non-Marxists too) 
would concede that a particular mental state in a particular individual 
can be explained by describing the brain state of that individual at that 
moment in time. Similarly, for social phenomena, particular instances 
can be explained by appeal to the activities, properties and relations of 
the particular individuals who collectively comprise the phenomenon. 
The real debate, then, concerns the reducibility of macro-social types 
to micro-individual types. The distinction between tokens and types 
can be applied both to social entities and to individuals. Thus, we can 
define capitalism as a type of society and the United States in 1987 as a 
token instance of that type. And we can define the capitalist-worker 
relation as a type of relation among individuals, while the relation 
between the owner of a particular firm and the employees of that 
firm would constitute a token instance of such a relation.!9 Both 
methodological individualists and anti-reductionists admit the explana- 
tory power of type-concepts referring to individuals. Where they differ 
is in their view of the explanatory status of type-concepts referring to 
aggregate social entities: methodological individualists insist that such 
type-concepts can be reduced to type-concepts referring only to individ- 
uals; anti-reductionists argue that, in general, this is not possible. 
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The type/token distinction allows us to see that a science will have at 
least two sorts of explanatory projects: it will seek to explain why skes 
events occur and also to explain the nature of the types that fall within 
its domain. Thus we would want to explain why specific instances of 
capitaliam emerged when and where they did but also explain what 
capitalism is. The methodological individualist would be committed to 
the micro-reducibility of both the token social event aad the social type. 
Our quarrel is not with the first of these claims, but with the second. 


Our objection can be clarified by an example in which type-reductionism 
is justified. Consider ‘water’ (that is, a kind of substance, not a particular 
sample of water). When we say that water is reducible to H,O, we mean 
that whatever effects water has can be reduced to effects of H,O. In any 
explanation in which water plays an explanatory role, the effects of 
water come from the effects of aggregates of H,O molecules. This 
reduction is possible for water because there is a single micro-property 
corresponding to the macro-property in question. Something is mater if 
and only if it is an easemble of H,O molecules. However, in the case of 
social phenomena (and mental states), there is in fact no similarly unique 
correspondence between fypes. Consider mental states. For any kind of 
mental state—for example, the belief that snow is white, the intention 
to buy a chocolate bar, the feeling of pain—there are in principle many, 
perhaps infinitely many, physical states that could realize the mental 
state in question. This relationship is referred to as one of superventence: 
mental states are swperventent on brain states. Similarly for social phenom- 
ena: many distributions of properties of individuals—their beliefs, 
desires, resources, interrelationships—can realize the same social type. 
In the case of supervenient properties and relations, type-type reduction- 
ism will not be possible. 


The reason why reductionism is not possible in cases of supervenience 
is well illustrated by an example from evolutionary biology. The prop- 
erty of ‘fitness’ figures ın many explanations in evolutionary theory. To 
every token instance of fitness (i.e. the fitness of a particular organism 
in a particular environment), there corresponds @ particular configur- 
ation of physical facts about the organism in question. In each of these 
instances, we can say that the physical facts explain why this particular 
organism has the degree of fitness it does. There is no reason to believe, 
however, that any single physical property corresponds to the general 
category ‘fitness’, that the same mechanisms explain the fitness of, say, 
a frog and a giraffe. In all likelihood, fit organisms share no physical 
properties in virtue of which they are all fit. The es/y explanatorily 
relevant property they share is that they are instances of a single 
(supervenient) type. Thus, while a token reduction of individual 
instances of fitness to physical mechanisms is possible, a type reduction 
is not. Fitness is supervenient on its micro-realizations.” 


Methodological individualists are type-reductionists with respect to 
social phenomena. But to insist on type-reductions as an « prveri 
methodological requirement is plainly unwarranted. The feasibility of 
type-reduction is an empirical question. It could be the case that type- 
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reductions actually are possible in this domain. But they almost certainly 
are not. Type-reductions would be possible if the relation between 
social phenomena and individual properties were like the relation 
between water and H,O. But insofar as the relation of social facts to 
their micro-realizations is like the relation of mental states to brain 
states or like the relation of fitness to physical properties of morphology 
and physiology, type-reductionsim will prove to be a fruitless quest.?! 


Consider the fact that capitalist societies have strong tendencies towards 
economic growth. This property is explicable, in part, as a consequence 
of the competitive character of capitalist markets, which generate inno- 
vations and continual investments that, cumulatively, produce growth. 
This process, in turn, is explained by the survival of those firms which 
most effectively make profits in the market. Survival and profit-making, 
in this explanation, are similar to ‘fitness’ in evolutionary biology. For 
each token instance of economic survival, we can identify a set of 
decisions made by individuals with particular beliefs, preferences, infor- 
mation and resources which explain why a particular firm survives. 
However, there need not be anything in common «af the micro-level 
between the mechanisms which enable firm X to survive and the 
mechanisms which enable firm Y or Z to survive. X may survive because 
of the passivity of workers (enabling capitalists to introduce innovations 
without resistance); Y because of the ruthlessness of the owner; Z 
because of the scientific/technical rationality of the management team, 
and so on.” The social-level explanation of growth in terms of the 
macro-processes of competitive market relations, therefore, is superven- 
ient on a vast array of possible micro-mechanisms. Accordingly, token 
reductionism is possible in this case, but type reductionism is not. 


In short, the reductionist programme of methodological individualism 
fails because science has explanatory projects beyond the explanation of 
token events. Besides asking why this organism or that firm survived, 
we also want to explain what various objects and processes have ın 
common. When the properties cited in answer to such questions super- 
vene on properties at the micro-level, the explanations provided by the 
macro-theory will not, even in principle, be reducible to a micro- 
account. 
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3. The Relevance of Microfoundational Analysis for 
Macro Theory 


It might be thought that anti-reductionism implies that micro-level 
analyses are either unimportant or, worse, irrelevant to macro-theory. 
But this impression is unfounded; anti-reductionism is not radical 
holism. Indeed, far from rejecting micro-levels of analysis, the form of 
anti-reductionism we have described attaches great importance to the 
‘microfoundations’ of macro-explanations. By ‘microfoundations’ we 
mean the following. There are four possible explanatory connections 
between social phenomena and individuals’ properties: first, individuals’ 
properties can explain social phenomena; second, social phenomena can 
explain individuals’ properties; third, individuals’ properties can explain 
individuals’ properties; and fourth, social phenomena can explain social 
phenomena. The critique of radical holism implies that the fourth of 
these explanatory connections 18 legitimate only when the causal chain 
in the explanation involves combinations of the first two. That is, 
social phenomena explain social phenomena only insofar as there are 
linkages—causal mechanisms—that work through the micro-individual 
level. Social structures explain social structures via the ways they 
determine the properties and actions of individuals which in tum 
determine social structural outcomes.2 The investigation of such micro- 
pathways through which macro-structures have their effects is the study 
of microfoundations. 


In defending methodological individualism, Elster advances two reasons 
why a concern with microfoundations is important in social science. 
His reasons are sound, even if the reductionist ambition of Elster’s 
overall methodological position is not. First, as a practical matter, the 
specification of micro-mechanisms 1s often indispensable for establishing 
the credibility of macro-level explanations. Because it is so difficult 
empirically to distinguish spurious correlations from genuine causal 
relations, and because so many causes may obscure the relationships 
posited in a theory, the elaboration of microfoundations is necessary 
for rendering a social theory credible. Thus Elster writes: ‘If the goal 
of science is to explain by means of laws, there is a need to reduce the 
time-span between explanans and explanandum—between cause and 
effect—as much as possible, in order to avoid spurious explanations. 
The latter arise in two main ways: by the confusion of explanation and 
correlation and by the confusion of explanation and necessitation.... 
Both of these risks are reduced when we approach the ideal of a 
continuous chain of cause and effect, that is, when we reduce the time- 
lag between explanans and explanandum. This, again, is closely related 
to going from the aggregate to the less aggregate level of phenomena. 
In this perspective, reductionism is not an end to itself, only a concomi- 
tant of another desideratum.’24 Of course, there is no reason to believe 
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in general that there will be a single microfoundation for any given 
macro-social phenomenon. As we argued above, this supervenience of 
the macro on the micro is precisely what makes individualist reduction- 
ism impossible. Nevertheless, since every macro-process must have 
micro-realizations, the elaboration of the possible microfoundations 
adds credibility to macro arguments. 


In addition, Elster offers a less heuristic reason for seeking microfounda- 
tions: ‘It is not only our confidence in the explanation, but our under- 
standing of it that is enhanced when we go from macro to micro, from 
longer to shorter time-lags. To explain 1s to provide a wechexism, to 
open up the black box and show the nuts and bolts, the cogs and 
wheels, the desires and beliefs that generate the aggregate outcomes.’ 
Elaborating the microfoundations of macro-social explanations not only 
improves confidence in theories; it also deepens them. Provided that 
we allow for the possibility of multiple microfoundations for the given 
macro-cxplanation (and thus for the non-reducibility of the macro 
phenomenon to the microfoundations), the discovery of the micro-level 
processes through which macro-level phenomena are realized enriches 
theoretical understanding. 


The relevance of microfoundational analysis for macro-structural theory 
can be illustrated by Elster’s discussion of class formation in Making 
Sease of Marx. Class formation is the process by which classes are 
constituted as collective actors in class struggles. Marxists have been 
interested in sorting out the relationship between different kinds of 
social structural conditions and different kinds of class formations. 
Certain conditions, for example, may be particularly conducive to the 
formation of revolutionary class organizations; others may give rise to 
reformist organizations. 


Elster holds that the key to understanding class formation 1s understand- 
ing the mechanisms that facilitate or hinder the development of class 
consciousness in individuals. To explore these mechanisms, Elster 
deploys a range of concepts derived from the theory of rational strategic 
interaction (or ‘game theory’). Specifically, he urges that the process of 
class formation be understood in terms of ways of solving the familiar 
‘free rider’ problem, the problem of motivating individuals to contribute 
towards some ‘public good’ that redounds to everyone’s advantage, 
regardless of contribution. Elster describes this problem as follows: 
‘Clearly, whatever anyone else does, it is in my interest to abstain. If 
all others engage in collective action, I can get the free rider benefit by 
abstaining, and if everyone else abstains I can avoid the loss from 
unilateralism by abstaining too. Since the reasoning applies to each 
agent ... all will decide to abstain and no collective action will be 
forthcoming.”* If workers are rational egoists, they will prefer to be 
free riders on the sacrifices of others rather than to make these sacrifices 
themselves. The theoretical issue, then, is to understand how the free 
rider problem can be overcome. If micro-level solutions are properly 
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specified, we then can inquire into the social structural conditions 


conducive to creating these solutions. 


Many ‘solutions’ to the free rider problem have been discussed in the 
literature on collective action: individuals may act out of habit rather 
than rational calculation; side-payments and sanctions of various sorts 
may be used by the leadership of an organization to encourage partici- 
pation; individuals may irrationally exaggerate the importance of their 
individual participation for the success of the collective action and 
thus believe that the benefits of the struggle in fact depend on their 
involvement when in fact this is not the case; the ‘game’ may be repeated 
indefinitely so that actors take into consideration possible sanctions in 
the future for present behaviour; preference orderings of individuals 
may change in ways which make them more altruistic. Some or all of 
these may be present in any given empirical context. 


Elster’s proposal is to understand class solidarity as a transformation of 
the preference orderings characteristic of a free sider problem (the 
prisoner’s dilemma pay-off matrix) to an assurance game. Whereas in a 
prisoner’s dilemma, each individual prefers to sponge off the sacrifices 
of others, in an assurance game each individual’s highest preference is 
to cooperate with others (to join in common sacrifices) so long as each 
person feels assured that others will cooperate as well. In an assurance 
game people are unwilling to be unilateral altruists—to make sacrifices 
even if no one else is willing to do so. They do not want to be ‘suckers’. 
But they prefer cooperation over free riding. Elster designates this 
preference-ordering ‘conditional altruism’. 


Elster’s account of possible microfoundations for overcoming the free 
rider problem suggests a particular research agenda: that we explore 
the social conditions which enhance or undermine conditional altruistic 
preference orderings and which facilitate or hinder the translation of 
individuals’ preferences into solidaristic practices. Elster holds that many 
of Marx’s own analyses of working-class formation can be interpreted in 
this light. For example, Marx ascribed considerable importance to the 
concentration and interdependence of workers in large factories. These 
factors are important in part because of the way they increase the 
level of information among workers about the likely preferences and 
behaviour of fellow-workers. Such shared information is crucial for 
conditional altruistic preferences to lead to solidaristic practices. Similarly, 
Marxists have always emphasized the importance of leadership and 
organization in class formation. Elster argues that leaders may play a 
particularly important role in struggles in which conditional altruist 
motivations are present: ‘Obviously, leaders are always necessary, regard- 
less of the motivation of individuals to coordinate collective action. If 
the motivations are also such that individuals must be assured of each 
other before they act, leadership takes on the additional function of 
providing such assurance. If one individual knows and is trusted by 
one hundred people, he can create the information conditions by two 
hundred transactions—first asking each of them about their willingness 
to join the collective action and then telling each about the willingness 
of everyone else. By contrast, bilateral communications between the 
hundred will require about five thousand acts of communication. The 
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information gains from leadership can be quite substantial.’2’ Organiz- 
ation and leadership thus provide potential participants with an indirect 
communication network essential to convincing them that they will not 
be ‘suckers’ in collective struggles. 


`- While these kinds of social determinants of class formation—concen- 


tration and interdependence of workers in large factories, the emergence 
of effective organization and leadership, etc.—have long been recogni- 
zed as important, it is unlikely that the role of these factors in enhancing 
the information requirements for solidarity would be recognized in the 
absence of an elaboration of microfoundations. Specifying microfounds- 
tions, then, ‘can help to elaborate the range of different social structural 
conditions capable of satisfying the same micro-level requirement (in this 
case, providing the information conditions for translating conditional 
altruistic preferences into solidaristic actions). Ethnic homogeneity, for 
example, may help to compensate for the disadvantages of small factor- 
ies; or, in a complementary manner, ethnic heterogeneity may counteract 
the favorable information conditions of large factories. 


The elaboration of microfoundations, therefore, helps provide theoreti- 
cal order to the categories used in the macro-explanations of social 
theory. This, in turn, can facilitate the task of resolving empirical 
anomalies in research. Consider, again, the microfoundations of con- 
ditional altruism in class formation. The theory predicts that ethnic 
homogeneity will increase the likelihood of class formation because of 
the ways it facilitates the information requirements of class solidarity. 
We then observe cases of ethnically homogeneous working-class com- 
munities or workplaces within which the level of manifest class solidarity 
is low. The elaboration of microfoundations helps to guide research 
towards explaining the failure of the prediction. Is solidarity low because 
some other social factor has undermined the information conditions, 
counteracting the effects of ethnic homogeneity? Or, is it low because 
the preference-ordering of the workers is not in fact conditionally 
altruist? Or, in spite of favourable information conditions and con- 
ditional altruism, is solidarstic struggle low because some social con- 
dition has raised the costs of collective action to the point that workers 
are afraid to struggle? Or, finally, 1s it because some alternative set of 
microfoundations needs to be specified for the process of class formation 
itself? Without a focus on microfoundations, it is difficult to know 
what questions to ask in the face of such anomalies. 


It is one thing to call for the elaboration of microfoundations of macro- 
theory and another to specify the form such microfoundational analyses 
should take. Methodological individualists, Marxist or not, have gener- 
ally emphasized rational strategic action models. These models assume 
rationality in that actors are held to choose actions that maximize the 
probability of achieving some goal. The models are strategic, in that 
they assume actors make choices knowing that other actors also make 
choices in pursuit of their goals (thus, in making choices everyone must 
take everyone else’s choices into account). Because of the emphasis on 
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this kind of model, the work of writers like Elster, Przeworski, Roemer 
and others has sometimes been designated ‘rational choice Marxism’. 


Many Marxists have been suspicious of the call for microfoundational 
analyses by analytical Marxists because of the use of these models. 
Rational actor models are closely identified with methodological indi- 
vidualism and even neo-classical economics. But, as we have argued, 
the belief in the importance of microfoundational analysis does not 
require a commitment to methodological individualism. In addition, 
there is no need to equate microfoundational analyses with rational 
strategic actor models. There are many other possible kinds of microfoun- 
dations of social phenomena. Theories of socialization which emphasize 
the inculcation of norms, habits and rituals, or even psychoanalytic 
theories of the unconscious can be used. The Marxist theory of ideology, 
understood as a theory of the process of forming social subjects, can 
also provide a basis for elaborating microfoundations.” One therefore 
can reject formal rational strategic action models and still acknowledge 
the importance of microfoundational analyses. 


In any event, those analytical Marxists who have deployed rational actor 
models, have done so because they feel they are heuristically useful, not 
because they believe that actors are in fact universally rational and 
selfish. Elster emphasizes this point. Understanding the kinds of behav- 
iours which would be predicted on assumptions of selfish rational 
strategic action, Elster argues, can be a useful foil for specifying 
the ways in which non-selfish preferences and non-rational cognitive 
processes shape individual action. Precisely what the mix is in any givea 
problem between rationality and irrationality, selfishness and altruism, 
intentionality and habit is, in Elster’s view and in ours, an empirical 
question. 


Conclusion 


Marxist defenders of methodological individualism like Elster have been 
particularly concerned to attack what they see as tendencies towards 
radical holism in the Marxist tradition. The antidote they prescribe is 
placing the elaboration of microfoundations at the centre of the agenda 
of Marxist theory and research. We believe that tendencies towards 
radical holism are better ascribed to intellectual sloppiness than to 
considered philosophical commitment. Nevertheless, these tendencies 
are evident among Marxian writers (and others too); and the prescription 
Elster and his co-thinkers propose is reasonable. But it is neither 
necessary nor helpful to frame the call for microfoundations as a call 
for methodological individualism. To ban social types as objects of 
investigation is to impoverish the explanatory objectives of social 
science, and to contravene reasonable practices in the social sciences. 
Microfoundations are important for macro-social theory because of the 
ways they help focus our questions and because of the ways they enrich 
our answers. But there is much more to ecience than their elaboration. 
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If social types, as we suspect, are supervenient, then microfoundational 
accounts, important though they may be, cannot suffice to capture the 
explanatory power of macro-level theories. 


We share the general view of analytical Marxists that what is most 
valuable and distinctive in the Marxist tradition are its substantive theses ~ 
about the world. Marxian claims to methodological distinctiveness, 
generally, are misleading at best and harmful at worst. But so are 
assertions by methodological individualists concerning the proper way 

of understanding explanation in social science. Social science ought to 

be methologically anti-reductionist if the properties and relations it 
investigates are supervenient. This, we stress, is an empirical question, 

not one to be settled by methodological fiat. 
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- After the West German Elections 
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The political earthquake once widely predicted for the West German federal 
elections failed to take place on 25 January 1987. Six months earlier, in the 
aftermath of Chernobyl, the centre-right coalition had barely managed to 
scrape home in the Lower Saxony elections, just thirty thousand votes ahead 
of the combined SPD and Greens total. But subsequent elections in Bavaria 
and Hamburg had registered a sharp decline in Social Democrat support, 
and by the late autumn of last year no one believed any longer that ‘red— 
green chaos, the destruction of Germany’ (as the ruling parties put it) was 
on the cards. Nevertheless, the conclusion of the listless election campaign— 
of at least the ranking and margins of difference—tevealed significant shifts 


Fin the political configuration of the Federal Republic and provided little 


satisfaction for the Kohl administration. On the left, debates on the SPD 
programme and arguments about the prospects for a red-green alliance, 
which had been suppressed during the election race, burst out again minutes 
after the polling stations had shut and the first computer predictions had 


flashed on the T.V. screens. For the SPD strategy of eliminating the 
Greens, consistently pursued by the Party’s candidate for chancellor 
Johannes Rau, had boomeranged with the increased representation of 
the Greens in the Bundestag. In both parties the various tendencies had 
taken care to clear the decks for a hard-hitting balance-sheet of the 


preceding period. 


The principal features of the election result may be summarized as 
follows. First, as Der Sptege/ put it, Helmut Kohl was ‘father to a sad 
victory’: the CDU/CSU and FDP coalition Jost 2.4 per cent of its 1983 
total, finishing with only 53.5 per cent of the vote. Second, within the 
coalition the Christian Democrat decline was truly dramatic—from 48.8 
per cent in 1983 to 44.3 per cent—while the Free Democrats continued 
their rise from 7 per cent to 9.1 per cent. Third, the erosion of the SPD 
(—1.2 per cent) in favour of the Greens (plus 2.7 per cent) signified a 
parallel redistribution within the opposition camp. Fourth, the SPD’s 
second successive result below forty per cent stabilized it at the same 
level as in the early sixties. Rau’s vision of a return to power under its 
own steam proved to be a mirage that immediately produced talk of a 
‘flying change of generations’. Fifth, the Greens were able to clear the 
five-per-cent hurdle for the second time, establishing themselves in the 
party system despite the open and declared hostility of the other parties.! 


A Limited Recomposition 


If, at the end of the day, there is an appearance of immobility in West 
German politics, this is largely because the SPD wasted the opportunity 
for united action to defeat the conservative bloc, preferring instead to 
concentrate on the illusory goal of ‘rolling back’ its partners in oppo- 
sition. On election night itself the Greens’ leading candidate in North- 
Rhine-Westphalia, Antje Vollmer, publicly blamed the outcome on 
Rau’s determination to win extra votes in this way, rather than set his 
sights on a combined parliamentary majority. The SPD had simply failed 
to present a convincing alternative government, based on a left-right 
polarization. The idea of a new round of mobilization for the thirty- 
five hour week, set for the spring and enthusiastically expected by some 
trade-union leaders, caused nothing but embarrassed silence during the 
election campaign 2 Almost the only mass action was waged by the 
70,000 ssteelworkers who, in bitter cold, demonstrated in twenty-five 
Ruhr towns against closures in their crisis-ridden industry. The fact 
that, even so, the opposition raised its share of the vote from 43.8 per 
cent to 45.3 per cent indicates what might have been achieved with 
different policies—especially as the SPD, despite its overall drop, was 
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still able to take some 400,000 votes from the Christian Democrats.3 
On election day, however, many potential (or past) SPD voters turned 
out to deny the Christian Democrats an absolute majority in the only 
way that seemed feasible: by casting their vote for the FDP. 


Until January the redistributive shift in regional elections had affected 
only the relationship within the opposition camp. Now the voters 
corrected this injustice. The CDU/CSU became subject to the same erosion 
process, since, like the SPD, it has tried to project itself as a ‘popular 
party’ despite the constraints of the sharpening contradictions of the 
capitalist system, and can no longer easily balance the material interests 
of its clientele. In the long term this creates very serious problems for 
the Christian Democrat Union, which cannot depend upon the kind of 
historically established core of support that the SPD has in the shape of 
the industrial working class and its bond with the trade unions. Any 
ideological radicalization within West German society thus lays an 
explosive charge under its electoral potential. Heiner Geissler, the CDU 
general secretary and one of the few leadership figures with any fore- 
sight, clearly perceived this danger when he vehemently wamed the 
Union against encouraging xenophobia. 


The explosive charges in the present conservative camp can easily be 
named. First, the recomposition of the opposition —with a strong force 
to the left of the SPD and the absence of a coherent governmental 
alternative—has accelerated radicalization at the edges of the conserva- 
tive bloc itself. Second, the centre-right camp is divided over the 
fandamental onentation of foreign policy, which has always been 
decisive for the development of the FRG, since more than any other 
country it is the real boundary in the East-West conflict.4 Third, the 
state of the economy is forcing the principal party in the ruling bloc, 
, the CDU/CSU, to cut deep into the flesh of its chief base, the Catholic 
workers and farmers. Finally, public opinion in the FRG tends to express 
a new and quite broad consensus on questions that are not unimportant 
for politics in general—for example, the abandonment of nuclear power, 
withdrawal of the recently installed US missiles, protetction of civil 
rights, retention in full of paragraph 218 of the civil code regulating 
abortions. On such matters the government runs a permanent risk of 
finding itself out of tune with key sections of its electorate. The 800,000 
voters who, tactically or otherwise, passed directly. from the CDU/CSU 
to the FDP were motivated above all by a desire to prevent a further 
rightward move by the government. At the other extreme, however, 
the Christian Democrats suffered a haemorrhage of 150,000 votes to 
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right-wing groups which, by means of the so-called ‘steel-helmet fac- 
tion’, extend their influence into the Union itself.5 


On the left, the elections showed that the cohesion of the SPD is no 
longer merely crumbling and fraying at the edges, but that the bonds 
holding together the traditional Social Democrat base have snapped at 
a number of points, especially in the big cities where the tertiary sector 
has been expanding and a counter-culture is long established. A balance 
of strength between the SPD and Greens of roughly 2.5:1 is now taking 
shape in Frankfurt (36.6% to 13.6%), Stuttgart (34.4% to 12.7%) and 
Munich (30.9% to 13.4%); and the Greens have reached double figures 
in nearly all the other large cities with the exception of the Ruhr (see 
below). The established parties, at one on this issue, like to talk of a 
‘Kir Royal clientele’, which is supposed to suggest that the Greens have 
found their core voters solely in the luxuriating milieu of habitués of 
the good life—yuppies tinged with leftism out of boredom.‘ This ignores 
the fact that in many cities an alternative network has developed—from 
political campaigns to cafés and pubs—which sees itself as left-wing 
and which has extended its influence deep into the Social Democrat 
heartlands. The SPD’s election losses of the eighties were indeed preceded 
by the surrender of ideological leadership in the dynamic sections of 
the Left. 


A further point should be remembered, particularly when reference is 
made to West Germany in the context of the ‘crisis of the European 
Left’. The balance of forces between the German Left and the centre and 
right parties today corresponds almost exactly to that which prevailed at 
the high-tide of reform expectations in the SPD under a still fresh Willy 
Brandt, after the social upheaval of 1968 and well before the FDP crossed 
over to alliance with the Christian Democrats. In 1972 the SPD scored 
45.8 per cent of the vote (against the SPD—Green total of 45.3 per cent 
in 1987) and the bourgeois parties achieved 53.3 per cent (now 53.4 per 
cent). This allows a greater degree of optimism than in, say, Britain or 
France, and underlines how important the potential for political open- 
ings in the FRG is for Western Europe as a whole. This situation would 
be quite inconceivable without the Greens—without the consolidation 
into a party of the social movements of the late seventies and early 
eighties and the radical break in the post-war consensus of West German 
parliamentary democracy.’ 


The Black Giant in Trouble 


The CDU/CSU’s colour is black—from the priest’s black soutane—and 
Kohl has been nicknamed the ‘black giant’ not only because of his 
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CDU/CSU members Dreggar, the partiamentary frection’s spokesman, may be described as its very 
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weight and size but because he proved his worth as a vote-catcher in 
two earlier polls. In 1976 he lifted the Christian Democrats from 44.9 
per cent to 48.6 per cent and in 1983, after the disastrous Strauss 
interlude, from 44.5 per cent to 48.8 per cent. This time, however, the 
Chancellor has failed to achieve what was always regarded as a constant 
of electoral politics in the FRG, the effortless success of the governing 
party in its second test at the federal polls.® 


Even so the Kohl government may count itself lucky—Its—principal 
campaign effort was built around the fairy-tale of economic stability: a 


lower rate of inflation, reduced public debt, foreign-trade surplus, and 
a stable rate of unemployment well below ten per cent. But a few days 
after the election a steep rise in unemployment—from just over two 
million to two and a half million—was announced, with the most 
dramatic increases in the Christian Democrat heartlands of Bavaria (plus 
29 per cent), Rhineland Palatinate (plus 16 per cent) and Lower Saxony 
(plus 15 per cent). Soon after, it was revealed that the election month 
itself had witnessed a massive drop in industrial output of three per 
cent since December 1986, casting the most serious doubt over the 2.5 
per cent growth officially projected for the economy in 1987. It is no 
secret that the recent decline of the dollar gave a disproportionately 
strong boost to West Germany’s export industries, and that falling oil 
prices presented the economy with its biggest stimulus in post-war 
history, some DM40,000 million of extra purchasing power. Now these 
factors have all but run out of steam and the crisis is catching up on 
the FRG too. More than ever before, West German business is preferring 
to put its money into the capital market, because of record levels of 
real interest, rather than tie itself too closely to the fortunes of industry. 
The rate of investment (i.¢., investment in industry as a proportion of 
GNP) fell below twenty per cent in 1985, the lowest level since 1960, 
while according to calculations made by the economist Stefan Welzk, 
income from business activity and assets rose by almost DM145,000 
million between 1982 and 1986—nearly three times faster than wages 
and salaries. 


The problems facing the CDU/CSU may be gauged from a breakdown 
of its deficit of 2.2 million votes compared with 1983. In the individual 
states its losses ranged from 5.9 per cent and 5.1 per cent in Baden- 
Württemberg and North-Rhine-Westphalia, through a broad middle 
ground between 4 and 4.5 per cent (Schleswig-Holstein, Rhineland 
Palatinate, Bavaria), to 3 per cent and 3.6 per cent in Hesse and the 
Saar. Only in Lower Saxony did its vote remain more or less constant. 
The decline was particularly striking in the countryside (5.5 per cent in 
Catholic areas, 4.6 per cent in the rural Protestant north), where EEC 
agricultural policy has led to a ‘dispossession of the peasantry’ for which 
no further subsidies could compensate. The Bavarian state elections of 
October 1986, in which the far-right Republican splinter from the CSU 
made its debut with 3 per cent of the vote, already indicated a dangerous 
tendency in this rural disaffection, and CDU or CSU dissidents who stood 
as independents in these areas were often able to win 17 to 20 per cent 


© In 1953 Konrad Adenaner won majonty of seats for the CDU/CSU, and in 1972 Willy Berndt secured 
the SPD’s best-ever resak, 45.8 per cent. 


of first votes. Elements in the Christian Democrat Union tried to head 
off this threat by taking a hard line on immigration and East-West 
relations, while in the ‘historians’ debate’ Kohl advisers argued for 
unburdening German history of the crimes of National Socialism.’ No 
more detente, no more disarmament daydreams, no more squeamishness 
about arms exports, no more pangs of conscience in dealing with 
immigrants and political refugees, an end to the eternal ‘coming to 
terms with the past’ (ergenpenber!shewaltignng)—these were the simple 
slogans designed to steady the right-wing flank. Franz-Josef Strauss 
appeared as the principal exponent of this line against the FDP, which 
was thus able to present itself as the guarantee against any shift to the 
right within the government bloc.!° 


The main loser in the January election was not just Helmut Kohl but 
also Franz-Josef Strauss, who must finally bury his federal political 
ambitions. Lothar Spath, the Baden-Wirttemberg premier widely 
regarded as next-in-line to Kohl, faced the sharpest drop of all in his 
home state (5.9 per cent), even though ıt is the most prosperous in the 
Republic with only one in sixteen unemployed. In the past Spath 
has vaunted himself as the modernizing alternative within the CDU, 
advocating ‘rediscovery of the human factor’ and ‘a thinking partner- 
ship’ between man and technology as the basis for an open ‘society of 
reconciliation’.'! But evidently this conservative rhetoric of hi-tech plus 
individual responsibility is less and less capable of conjuring away the 
economic risks in the eyes of the electorate. For the time being the 
trend points not towards Party renewal ‘redefining the concepts of 
majority, centre and modernity in order to win back the ability to 
achieve majorities’ (as CDU theoretician Warnfried Dettling puts it) but 
towards a “steel helmet’ radicalization. One of this faction’s leading 
exponents, the West Berlin federal deputy Heinrich Lummer, has 
indirectly confirmed the rumours that influential business circles already 
approached its representatives before the election with the promise of 
financial support. In Lummer’s view, the Christian Democrats swung 
to the left in government while the electorate was moving to the 
nght. ‘Either the CDU succeeds in integrating conservative voters,’ he 
concluded, ‘or a new party will be formed.”!2 However, it 1s a long way 
from words to deeds. The idea of a federal-wide CSU came to nothing 
in 1976,!3 and a weakened Strauss will hardly be able to pull it out of 


his pocket again. 


In the meantime the tooth of erosion will continue to gnaw impercep- 
tibly at the Union parties and the government bloc, its tempo determined 





* The ngbt-wing govemment also wenots to found a museum of national history, to belp with the 
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by the results of the state elections in Hesse, Hamburg, Rhineland- 
Palatinate and Schleswig-Holstein later this year, by internal disagree- 
ments over economic and foreign policy, by the massive campaign for 
a boycott of the population census in May, and by the mobilizations of 
the trade unions for the thirty-five-hour week. The growing fiscal crisis 
is also likely to lead to explosive discord over the planned reform of 
the health and pensions system, while the tax reform was already being 
contested during the last parliamentary term. One can expect anything 
from this government but stability. With Kohl’s halo of invincibility 
now seriously shaken, each government and party crisis will also tend 
to pose the question of his replacement. 


The SPD’s Lowland Plateau 


Despite a decline in votes to the level of the early sixties, the SPD 
leadership radiated confidence.44 Rau had prevented the worst—that 
was the word up and down the country. And indeed sceptics had 
expected much worse after the disastrous results in Bavaria and Ham- 
burg last autumn, fuelled in the latter case by a major financial scandal 
affecting the trade unions. More generally, the entry of the Greens into 
the Bundestag in 1983 had confronted the SPD leadership with an acute 
problem of strategy. The FDP was tied to the CDU/CSU for the foreseeable 
future, so that the possibility of a new centreleft coalition government 
was blocked. It is true that in the run-up to the Saar elections in 1985 
Oskar Lafontaine had publicly offered a coalition to the Greens—a 
proposal which they unskilfully tumed down at the cost of virtual 
extinction. At federal level, however, an alliance with the Greens would 
threaten to split the SPD’s own support down the middle, as well as 
being blocked by the Greens’ anti-NATO postion. Johannes Rau was 
thus selected as SPD candidate for chancellor because in North-Rhine- 
Westphalia, the largest and most important state, he had shown a way 
out of this dilemma in May 1985 by winning an absolute majority and 
holding the Greens below the frve-per-cent threshold of parliamentary 
representation. As Party secretary Peter Glotz put it, the task was to 
project an ‘even sharper demarcation from the Greens, an enlargement 
of the core of Social Democratic support not just for one election but 
permanently, and the straightforward establishment of the SPD as the 
organizing centre of a potential majority for the Left.’ 


The Ran campaign was conducted entirely according to the erroneous 
belief that elections are won in the centre. In a social reality in which 
political and social conflicts are increasingly polarized, in which the 
argument is between expansion or abandonment of nuclear energy, 
for further rearmament or unilateral nuclear disarmament, for the 
dismantling of the welfare state or for its maintenance and extension, 
one falls between all the stools with a slogan like ‘reconciliation not 
division’. The SPD itself, during the 1983—87 Kohl government, had 
given some expression to the radicalization of labour-movement 
cadres—for example, with its stand for the phasing out of nuclear 


H Since 1949 the SPD has scored the following election results 1945, 19.2%; 1953, 28.8%; 1957, 
51.8%; 1961, 36 1%; 1965, 393%; 1969, 42.7%; 1972, 45.8%; 1976, 41 6%; 1980, 42.9%; 1983, 
38.2%. 


energy and its opposition to the Euromissiles. But in the election 
campaign this merely provided ammunition for the Right, since Rau 
himself proposed, as a response to the symptoms of crisis, nothing but a 
policy for the setting up of new industries, the protection of international 
competitiveness, and “a little more social justice’. Such a course had 
little room for mobilizations against cuts in health and social services, 
but simply appealed for voters to support a party which is already well 
known for its links with business. The moral nadir was reached on the 
issue of immigration. Although the SPD had inscribed the ‘constitutional 
right to asylum’ on its banners, its supposedly vote-catching agreement 
to close the GDR border to refugees from non-European countries 
provided fuel for xenophobic currents within West German society and 
repelled those for whom the right to asylum is more than a scrap of 
paper. In the closing weeks of the campaign, this line even developed 
into an attempt to contest the Christian Democrats’ nationalist appeal 
in visual terms. As Rainer Trampert sarcastically commented on election 
night: “You can’t push the conservative bloc below fifty per cent just 
with the Black—Red—Gold (flag) and the national anthem.’ 


All this was enough, however, to keep the SPD below forty per cent 
for the second time. It suffered its worst losses, by far, in the relatively 
special circumstances prevailing in Hamburg (down 6.2 per cent on 
1983); elsewhere its vote kept within a relatively narrow band of 
variation, from —2.9 per cent in Hesse to plus 0.4 per cent in North- 
Rhine-Westphalia. Sociologically, the SPD was able to maintain or even 
slightly to improve its share of the vote in traditional working-class 
districts such as the Ruhr, and if it had been up to the seven million 
trade union members Johannes Rau would have been in government 
for the next four years and Helmut Kohl would have become leader of 
a mini-party. Sixty-eight per cent of trade unionists, 9 per cent more 
than in 1983, gave their vote to the SPD party list (against 22 per cent 
to the CDU/CSU and 8 per cent to the Greens). Among white-collar 
workers and civil servants, however, the SPD share declined by 8 per 
cent to 41 per cent, while the Greens doubled their support to 10 per 
cent. The sharp Social Democrat decline in several big cities (Munich, 
—7.9 per cent, Hamburg, —6.2 per cent, Frankfurt, —6.1 per cent, 
Stuttgart, -5.7 per cent) further indicates the difficulties that the party 
will face in trying to move once again beyond its established core of 
support. 


A vivid illustration of the SPD setback is provided by the electoral 
district of Hanau in southern Hesse, the hub of the West German 
atomic and plutonium industry radiating out from the Alkem plant in 
Hanau itself to the reprocessing centre under construction in Wack- 
ersdorf and the fast-breeder in Kalkar. It is here that an eventual 
transition from ‘peaceful use’ to the ‘German bomb’ could become 
operative when the treaty banning nuclear weapons runs out in 1996. 
Whereas the Greens demand closure of Alken, the SPD has rejected this 
with appeals to job protection and with references to the state limitations 
on output. In the election campaign the CDU, for its part, energetically 
portrayed this strife as ‘red-green chaos’, but its own share of the vote 
declined along with that of the SPD (from 45.6 to 43.1 per cent, and 


37.9 to 34.8 per cent respectively), while the Greens raised their vote 
from 5.6 per cent to 9 per cent. 


When Willy Brandt declares, ‘I don’t think what we’re going through 
at the moment is particularly dramatic’, he is thus failing to address the 
real dilemma facing the SPD. If it ignores the Greens it accelerates the 
drift towards them. But if, as in Hesse, it joins with the Greens, then 
it finds itself pushing other sections of its base to the night Nor is it 
likely that the Lafontaine strategy for eliminating the Greens—the offer 
of coalition in order to test their political seriousness—would work 
again. In Hamburg the stubborn resistance of the Green Alternative 
List has already been rewarded quite unambiguously, as the Hamburg 
SPD propaganda about the GAL’s ‘political incompetence’ failed to cut 
any ice. The period of manoeuvring is slowly coming to an end for the 
SPD, which cannot afford to adjourn the alliance question for another 
four years. Although no clear alternative is yet in sight, the ‘process of 
renewal’ which the party’s right wing hoped to close with the Rau 
candidacy is really only beginning. 


Consolidation of the Greens 


After 1983 the Greens had to experience all the highs and lows of 
political emotion—euphoria, anxiety, trepidation, hope—before Otto 
Schily was finally able to raise his arms in victory in front of the T.V 
cameras on behalf of all the rest. At the final count more than three 
million votes added up to 8.3 per cent of the total cast. When the 
Greens consituted themselves seven years earlier, the Social Democrat 
Egon Bahr spoke for all the established parties in predicting that they 
were ‘doomed to failure’, and during the last four years there has been 
no shortage of Cassandras wanting to make this come true. January 
1987, however, showed that it is not they who are passé but the three- 
party system protected by the five-per-cent barrier. The inflexible old 
parties must come to terms with the fact that this corresponds to a 
change in the popular understanding of democracy, based on rejection 
of the Prussian-authoritarian model. More than half the voters today, 
against 35 per cent in 1983, would not even like to see an absolute 
majority for either of the two main parties. Despite the polarized 
attitudes to which the Greens give rise, no less than 54 per cent of the 
population wants them to be represented in Parliament. 


Although the electoral apples just seemed to drop into the Greens’ lap 
after their entry into the Bundestag in 1983, the achievement of numen- 
cal red-green majorities in Hamburg and Hesse (and in many other 
towns and communities) soon began to sharpen differences within the 
Party. On the one side, the Fundamentalists and Eco-Socialists wanted 
to deepen its posture of opposition to the existing system, while on the 
other the Political Realists and Eco-Libertarians advocated a ‘radical 
Green reformism’ in firm alliance with the SPD. At first the sometimes 
bitterly fought conflict did not seem to be damaging at elections. But 
Lafontaine’s adroit move in the Saar and Rau’s successful elimination 
strategy in North-Rhine-Westphalia began to spread a sense of despon- 
dency. The election defeats were blamed on the left wing of the Greens, 
while the Political Realists took giant steps to forge the first coalition 
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out of the numerical majority of SPD and Greens ın Hesse. The Greens’ 
first minister, former Sponti street-fighter Joschka Fischer,!5 proceeded 
to become a media star in the autumn of 1985, and by spring 1986 the 
Greens were feeling the ground beneath their feet again and making 
massive gains in the Schleswig-Holstein elections. Then came the 
Chernobyl! disaster, which confirmed the worst fears about nuclear 
energy and an unbroken belief in Progress. 


In the aftermath of Chernobyl, the Greens adopted a radical programme 
for the federal election: immediate abandonment of nuclear energy; a 
detoxification programme for the chemical industry; unconditional 
repeal of the anti-abortion law; withdrawal from NATO and solidarity 
with liberation movements were the most important points. But first 
there was the test of the June ’86 state elections in Lower Saxony, 
where the SPD pursued a zig-zag course on the question of an alliance 
with the Greens, now saying ‘yes’ then ‘no’, after Rau’s personal 
intervention, and finally stating that it had no objection to being elected 
with Green votes! 


The Greens of Lower Saxony, on the other hand, endorsed the political 
realist option of cooperation with the SPD, against a background of 
street demonstrations against nuclear power plants that escalated into 
violence as a result of police provocations. The CDU had the pretext for 
its scare campaign, branding the Greens as the instigators of violence 
and as ‘child murderers who want to abort in the ninth month’. The 
Catholic Church stepped into the fray with a declaration that members 
of its fock would forfeit God’s mercy by voting for the Greens. As a 
result, the Greens achieved a disappointing increase from 6.5 per cent 
to 7.1 per cent, with the lion’s share of the anti-Christian Democrat 
shift going to the SPD. Although this was to prove a pyrrhic victory 
for the SPD, there was no small amount of confusion among the Greens 
at this time. Pointing to the result and the conservative campaign, the 
Realist wing tried unsuccessfully to reverse those points in the federal 
programme, such as withdrawal from NATO, which stood in the way 
of joint action with the SPD. 


At the Nuremberg federal congress in September 1986 there was once 
more a lengthy debate on the alliance question, after which a compromise 
declaration was carried. ‘Should the SPD have a numerical majority,’ 
this stated, ‘we are ready to form a (parliamentary) majonty, provided 
that the SPD joins us in demanding the withdrawal of the recently 
stationed missiles and submits proposals for the abandonment of nuclear 
power.’ The offer fell on deaf ears in Rau’s SPD, but meanwhile there 
had been a reversal of fortunes which was expressed ın the election 
breakthroughs in Bavaria and Hesse. Swimming on this wave of encour- 
agement, the Green Party—in contrast to the crippled SPD—also moun- 
ted a respectable campaign. This climaxed in the appearance of the 
controversial fundamentalist Jutta Ditfurth at a televised round table, 
where she masterfully debated the old gentlemen’s club and played 
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Strauss, Rau, Kohl and Bangemann, as well as the two presenters, 
against the wall. 


In January the increase in the Green vote was quite evenly distributed 
among the individual states, around an average of 2.8 per cent. Capturing 
some 600,000 votes from the SPD, the Greens were also strengthened 
by roughly zo per cent (400,000 votes) of the first-time electors. 
Although the increase was not as large in the Ruhr as in other areas, 
the 5 per cent barrier was passed in every city. It will be difficult for 
any one tendency within the Greens to take sole credit for this success, 
as the Political Realists are attempting to do with reference to Hesse or 
to the popular appeal of their spokesmen Schily and Fischer. Rather, 
as we have argued, the Green advance is due to the growing vulnerability 
of the traditional ties bonding together the SPD base. Since the Greens 
are not indifferent to the continuation of conservative government, 
however, the search for a political alliance and the whole issue of their 
relationship to the SPD will continue to dominate the inner-party debate. 
But the debate will tend to assume sharper contours and forms, now 
that the Damocles sword of electoral extinction no longer swings over 
the heads of the contending factions. 


Lafontaine in the Wings 


The election symbol of the SPD is a jagged red cipher which can be 
seen, with goodwill, as a ‘V for victory’ sign, or be maliciously 
interpreted as meaning ‘crossed off. The latter was certainly true of the 
candidate, Johannes Rau, who on election night itself announced that 
he would not be standing for the post of Party chairman, to be vacated 
by Willy Brandt in 1988 after a twenty-five-year tenure surpassed only 
by August Bebel. At the same time, Brandt has made no secret of the 
fact that his own favourite among those who have come to the fore in 
the state parties is the Saarlander Oskar Lafontaine. 


Lafontaine began his party career in the early seventies, when the Young 
Socialists (Jusos) were at the height of their influence and proclaiming 
themselves to be ‘the SPD of the eighties’. Lafontaine then rose to 
become mayor of Saarbrucken, the capital of a state badly affected by 
the structural crises of steel and coal, and led the rather conservative 
Saar SPD in two successive election campaigns. In 1980 he rocked the 
former Christian Democrat bastion by pulling the SPD into first place 
above 45 per cent, and in 1985 Social Democrat dominance was con- 
firmed with a near-absolute majority of 49.2 per cent of the vote. In 
between, Lafontaine was the only prominent SPD member (apart from 
Erhard Eppler) to show himself in the peace movement, while as a 
qualified nuclear physicist he argued for the abandonment of atomic 
energy. Helmut Schmidt responded by excluding Lafontaine from the 
inner Party leadership—a decision no doubt made easier by the fact 
that Lafontaine only granted the chancellor those secondary virtues— 
diligence, orderliness, discipline—whose historical ambiguity is only 
too well known. During Schmidt’s last years, in fact, Lafontaine remat- 
ned the only clear critic, and after Schmidt’s resignation he committed 
the SPD ın 1983 to a retreat from the escalation of the arms race. 
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Yet all that glitters is not gold. A wide gap opens between theory 
and practice.!6 As mayor, Lafontaine balanced the city budget by the 
traditional means of cutting social services and public sector employ- 
ment, and as state premier he is responsible for subsidization of the 
Dich! armaments firm. The environment ministry set up by his govern- 
ment leads the same wallflower existence as in other states. And to solve 
the structural crisis of the Saar’s steel industry he has proposed not the 
socialization demanded by the trade unions, but the sale of profitable 
production lines and a steady process of job reduction—albeit with ‘a 
little more’ social cushioning quite in the style of Rau. 


Nevertheless, Lafontaine has no rival among the Party’s middle gener- 
ation, especially as Gerhard Schroder was unable to win ‘his’ election 
in Lower Saxony and is now condemned to an opposition leader’s seat 
in the provinces. Brandt himself threw the Party’s right wing onto the 
defensive by raising the possibility of coalition with ‘any democratic 
party’. Lafontaine, a tactician already quite given to verbal caution, 
came up with the formulation that an SPD dialogue with the Greens 
was ‘desired by a large majority of the Social Democratic Party’. 
However, it remains to be seen what flesh will be put on this formulation. 
The right wing has now reconciled itself to Lafontaine’s candidacy for 
chancellor in 1991—f he clears the hurdle of the Saarland state election 
in 1990, as no one doubts he will. But it will be actively seeking to clip 
his wings, and to this end Hans-Jochen Vogel, the parliamentary party 
leader, is being proposed as a ‘transitional candidate’ for the Party 
chairmanship, with Rau and Lafontaine as his likely deputies. 


The greatest worry in the Party establishment has concerned Lafon- 
taine’s attitude to the FRG’s parallel constitution—the North Atlantic 
Treaty. Lafontaine has never advocated actual withdrawal from NATO, 
but for a number of years he did argue that the country should leave 
its military structure, a step that would be altogether more significant 
than, for example, Spain’s increasingly formal retention of this status. 
As recently as February of this year Lafontaine was still pressing the 
case in Der Spiegel, ‘in order to override the potential threat that 
arises from the present structure of NATO, from its military—technical 
apparatus. These destabilizing nuclear and chemical systems must go— 
that is my principal concern. That is what I mean by change in the 
structure of the alliance and withdrawal from military integration. I 
believe NATO can be reformed—of coursel I want greater sovereignty 
for the Federal Republic.” However, no one escapes so lightly. As soon 
as these remarks had been published, Hermann Rappe, leader of the 
Chemical Workers Union, demanded that Lafontaine should make an 
unambiguous commitment to NATO, and other right-wing Party leaders 
immediately joined in the chorus. Lafontaine duly retracted his com- 
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ments and specified that he was not demanding that the FRG should 
leave the alliance’s military command structure, since the FRG occupied 
2 special position in Western Europe.!8 Now he only wants to negotiate 
within NATO to prevent such actions as the attack on Libya being 
coordinated through ‘integrated command structures’ in the Federal 
Republic. In plein words it is a question of withdrawing from the 
Wartime Host Nation Support agreement, which provides for support 
services to guest armed forces on West German soil in times of war, 
and which was signed by Washington and Bonn in April 1982 while 
Helmut Schmidt was still chancellor. The SPD now opposes this agree- 
ment—although its parliamentary fraction has in the past voted against 
a Green motion to cancel it that was identical to the SPD congress 
resolution. 


Once again we can see that the combination of external pressure from 
the Greens and radical shifts among its own membership has produced 
a situation in which it is difficult for the SPD, or indeed for any of its 
central leaders, to speak with a single plain voice. The days are now 
gone when the SPD was 2 byword for the most extreme bourgeois 
conformism within the West European labour movement, and there 
can be little doubt thet the deepening of political and social instability 
within the Federal Republic will continue to have its effect on the ranks 
and leadership of the Party. Indeed, the ‘Manifesto for a New European 
Left’, written by SPD Secretary Peter Glotz, contains a number of radical 
proposals on such issues as the length of the working week and aspects 
of foreign policy, and represents a serious attempt by the SPD to regain 
2 leading ideological position within European Social Democracy. It 
has already given rise to extensive debate among sections of the Left 
as a whole. At the same time, however, there is no sign that the 
breakdown of the old conservative hegemony within the Party is 
about to issue in a consistently anti-militarist and anti-capitalist policy 
commitment. The leadership may not even satisfy the far-reaching 
demands of its ASF women’s committee for adequate women’s represen- 
tation in the parliamentary fraction. The role of the Greens, in upholding 
a radical anti-capitalist altemative, will therefore remain irreplaceable, 
whatever the final configuration of a new Left may be in years to come. 


Hesse: The End of the Coalition 


Two weeks after the federal election, the red-green coalition in Hesse 
acrimfoniously broke up over the plutonium issue, despite the efforts of 
Green Political Realists and left-wing Social Democrats to keep the 
experiment going until the statutory date for new elections in Hesse, 
the autumn of 1987. The Greens had first formed the coalition in 1985, 
after three years of actively tolerating an SPD minority administration, 
and the Political Realist wing considered the experience to be a ‘historic 
opportunity’ (Fischer) for ‘cooperation between the new and the old 
reform movements’. But nuclear energy, and in particular the granting 
of a license for the Hanau plutonium plants, soon became a fatal 
stumbling-block. The SPD Premier Holger Borner had only agreed to 
the coalition because he wanted at all costs to hold the state of Hesse. 


8 Saerbrucher Zestamg, 4 Febraary 1987 


He had always emphasized that, in his view, it was merely an expedient 
which had become possible ‘because the Greens ın Hesse (had) in one 
year completed a process which took the SPD five to ten years.’ In effect, 
Bérner was playing for time, hoping for a Rau victory in the federal 
election that would allow him to rid himself of a troublesome coalition 
partner. Since, by the end of 1986, this was proving to be a false 
calculation it was time to act. The acid test was imminent. 


The pace quickened after the election, when the SPD Left in Hesse 
announced its demands and sought for the first time to commit the 
Party to concessions to the Greens. Borner then took advantage of a 
Green ultimatum to turn out Joschka Fischer, to break the coalition, 
and to pass on the mantle of office to a successor who immediately 
declared his readiness to talk to all parties—and especially the FDP. The 
SPD Left has since shelved its demands on the Hanau plants, which had 
been identical to those of the Greens, and the alliance question is now 
effectively on ice for both the Greens and the SPD until the fresh 
elections in April of this year. The SPD leadership will certainly be 
keeping its options open and looking for a less problematic coalition 
solution, in the event that the Hesse centre-right bloc fails to repeat its 
showing ın the January federal election and falls short of a small absolute 
majority. But within the Greens, the fronts have loosened. The Realists 
have stopped those within their ranks who were willing to surrender 
on issues of substance ‘in order not to give up the option of participation 
in government for years’.19 Even the immovable Hessian Fundamental- 
ists are arguing for an election campaign which emphasizes the need to 
prevent the centre-right taking power, so that cooperation with the 
SPD can be built up below the level of a coalition government. Also, 
at the last federal congress of the Greens, a third position of ‘qualified 
support’ for an SPD minority government constituted itself for the first 
time, arguing against purely theoretical decisions on cooperation and 
concessions and proposing a more tactical approach, short of responsi- 
blity for SPD government policies, on the basis of the given relation of 
forces. 


In the coming test in Hesse, the Greens will indeed be very much in 
need of tactical responses and skills on a firm ground of principle, rather 
than of dogmatism or the so-called ‘objective pressure of unity’. At a 
broader level, the outcome will be of major significance in shaping the 
agenda for the West German Left, at a time when the search for new 
directions is imposing itself with greater force than at any time since 
the end of the war. 


Postscript 


As this article was going to print, the full disgruntlement of the SPD 
apparatus and right wing settled on Willy Brandt, who in his long 
tenure as chairman had always acted as the ‘balancing’ element, although 
the role often came down to little more than clipping the wings of the 
Left. Immediately after the 25th of January, the SPD Right sought to 
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lay the blame for the Party’s poor performance on the shoulders of the 
ageing chairman who—so the rumour went —was letting the reins slip. 
In March their golden opportunity presented itself when Brandt, in an 
attempt to reach out to layers systematically neglected in two decisive 
elections, appointed as Party press spokesperson Margarita Mathiopou- 
los, a Greek, a woman, an intellectual and a non-member of the SPD. 
The pot now came to the boil as Apel, a former adulator of Brandt, 
raised the cry in the parliamentary fraction: ‘We need a new BMW 
model—Brandt must gol’ Displaying its unbroken strength, the Party 
Right proceeded to sacrifice Brandt and replace him with its own 
favourite, Vogel. At the same time Peter Glotz was removed as Party 
secretary and Anke Fuchs, a leading figure on the right of the Party, 
was put in his place. It remains to be seen how these manoeuvres will 
affect the simmering crisis in the Party, and how Lafontaine’s own 
fortunes will fare in the period until a new candidate for chancellor has 
to be chosen for the 1991 elections. 


isaac Deutscher Memorial Prize 


The Isaac Deutscher Memorial Prize, first established in 
1969, has been awarded for the year 1986 to Ellen Meiksins 
Wood for her book 7he Retreat from Class, published by 
Verso. 


The Prize, to the value of £100, is awarded each year for 
published work which encourages the traditions to which 
Isaac Deutscher was dedicated. The Jury in 1986 was 
composed of Tamara Deutscher, Perry Anderson, Fred 
Halliday, Monty Johnstone, Ralph Miliband and John 
Saville. 


Ellen Meiksins Wood is professor of political science at York 
University In Toronto. She is the author of Mind and Politics, 


and with Neal Wood of Class Ideology and Ancient Political 
Theory, and has published a number of articles in learned 
journals on the history of political thought, Marxist theory 
and classical antiquity. She ls a member of the editorial 
committee of New Left Review. 


Material for consideration in 1987 should be submitted c/o 
Lloyds Bank, 68 Warwick Square, London SW1. 


On behalf of the Jury 


John Saville, 

Emeritus professor of 
economic and social 
history, 

University of Hull 





Gregory Meiksins 


War of the Worlds? 


A “Tolkien view of the world’, an image of two empires alone on the map 
‘engaged in a global military, economic and ideological struggle for control 
over all the rest of the world’,! seems to reign supreme in the West. On the 
political Right this view is deliberately cultivated and adroitly utilized for 
the very practical purpose of legitimizing otherwise questionable military 
alliances and a dangerous arms race. The lunatic fringe and even some over- 
excited spokesmen for the establishment sometimes sharpen the image to the 
extent of proclaiming, as does Alexander Haig, that World War Three is 
already in progress and has been raging since 1948, ‘in a ceaseless testing of 
wills and exchange of blood to decide whether the future of mankind will 
be Marxist-Leninist or otherwise’. “The Greek civil war, Korea, the Berlin 
blockade, the Hungarian uprising, East Berlin, the Cuban revolution, Viet- 
nam, Prague, Afghanistan, and, more recently, the rise of international 
terrorism and the bloody insurgency in El Salvador, are among the hundreds 
of skirmishes and battles in this unnamed and unrecognized war.” This view 
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of the world is not, however, confined to the Right. Without the 
simplistic and apocalyptic vision of Alexander Haig, the Left in the 
West has produced its own version of a world necessarily polarized into 
antagonistic camps. “The central axis of international conflict lies in the 
conflictual relations between the USA and the USSR,’ concludes Fred 
Halliday,’ for example, on the strength of an analysis of the world 
situation and the cold war seen as ‘the response of the major world 
capitalist power to a constellation of contradictions, within which the 
two most important were the change in the military balance vis-a- 
vis the USSR and the success of fourteen Third World revolutions.” 
Proponents of so-called ‘North-South’ theories, although situating the 
dynamics of world politics in the conflict ‘between rich and poor 
nations, between imperial and colonial, dominant and dominated states’,° 
also fail to break out of the framework of US—USSR bipolarity as far as 
the threat of global war’ is concerned. The conflicts central to their 
perception of world politics can transcend peripheral bounds and 
develop into a world war only if and when they are submerged by the 
major conflict of the superpowers. As to the theory of exterminism, its 
‘plague on both your houses’ is, consciously or not, simply a variation 
on the ‘Tolkien’ theme. 


The Soviet Refusal 


Whether blame is apportioned to one side or the other or both, a 
consensus of sorts seems thus to have formed on the proposition that 
the sources of war in the world today lie in the antagonism between 
systems, or more particularly between the Soviet Union and the United 
States. One of the two principals in this presumed confrontation, 
however, refuses to take up the assigned battle station. The Soviet 
leadership in its programmatic statements, while recognizing that ‘the 
historical contest of the two world socio-political systems’ constitutes 
‘the basic contents of the present epoch’,‘ in the same breath emphatically 
rejects the idea of a causal relation between this opposition and the 
ever-present threat of war. ‘Differences of social systems, of ideologies, 
are not the reason for tense relations’, affirms the new text of the CPSU 
programme, speaking of problems which the Soviet Union experiences 
in relations with capitalist countries, and particularly with the USA.’ 
The tenaciously affirmed thesis that the Soviet-American conflict is not 
a state of nature, that, in Gorbachev’s words, ‘confrontation is not an 
innate defect in our relations, it is an anomaly’,® can be sustained by 
Soviet doctrine only if it locates sources of war in contradictions other 
than those separating socio-economic systems. 
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It will be argued in what follows that this Soviet position indeed stems 
from a continued adherence to the original Leninist thesis that war in 
our era is generated within the capitalist system itself, by the imperatives 
of the uneven development of capitalism, which constantly upsets the 
equilibrium of capitalist—imperialist forces and, as they push and shove 
in pursuit of hegemony, produces ‘alternating forms of peaceful and 
non-peaceful struggle’ for the division and redivision of the world.9 
This essay will trace the development of Soviet perceptions of war- 
generating forces in the capitalist world, and the evolution of policies 
shaped by these perceptions. Whether or not the Soviet view at any 
particular moment is judged to be an accurate reflection of reality, the 
contention here will be that it represents in itself an important datum 
in world politics, one which the West, and more particularly the Western 
Left, would do well to consider. At the very: least, our understanding 
of Soviet policy may be enhanced if we acknowledge the extent to 
which it has been shaped by the perception that, since the sources of 
world war lie essentially in the capitalist world, Soviet policy has no 
real access to its root causes; it can only operate to situate the Soviet 
Union more or less advantageously in relation to the imperatives of 
capitalism and to the consequences of intra-capitalist turbulence. 


It is perhaps worth adding that the Soviet refusal to equate the contest 
between systems with a ‘war of the worlds’ shields us, as long as ıt 
lasts, from the immediate impact of confrontation. In the setting of a 
Manichean superpower opposition, which virtually by definition could 
be resolved only by the demise or surrender of one of the protagonists, 
the expectation of the inevitable clash would cut the ground from 
. under every anti-war, anti-armament, non-aligned force—indeed any 
independent force—clinging to a foothold in the no-man’s-land between 
the contestants. If there exists a space for such an independent force, it 
is perhaps in large part because this definition of the ‘Great Contest’ 
and its identification with the principal causes of war have so far been 
denied by one of the contestants. Proponents of an independent Left 
may, therefore, have better reason than most to hope that the Soviet 
adaptation of Lenin’s doctrine on war proves warranted in its application 
to the dialectic of late capitalism. 


From Lenin to Stalin: Soviet Explanations of War 


Lenin’s theses arose out of the circumstances of the First World War. 
This bid for redivision of the world by an aspiring capitalist power 
challenging the more sluggish but well-entrenched hegemonists, was a 
veritable text-book case of a war generated by the uneven development 
of capitalism; but it produced an unexpected side-effect in the form of 
‘the Russian revolution, which severed one sixth of the world from the 
capitalist orbit. This development did not, however, alter the fact that 
in the remaining five-sixths the outcome of the war was entirely in 
keeping with Lenin’s formula: the upstart challenger defeated; the old 
hegemonic imperialist powers victorious but faced with a new challenge, 
the unexpected mse of the United States to the position of a world 
power and Europe’s creditor. Post-war settlements and subsequent 
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intrigues among capitalist powers, victors and vanquished alike, were 
concerned with, and primarily determined by, inter-capitalist and inter- 

imperialist interactions, even if awareness of communist Russia’s pres- 
ence was constantly there in the background, imposing certain restraints 
and sometimes producing temporary common endeavours, but more 
often than not introduced simply as the ‘joker’ in self-serving imperialist 
manocuvres. Versailles; the Washington conference; interactions in the 
reparations issue between Germany, Britain, France and the United 
States; the Dawes Plan; Locarno; the Kellogg-Briand Pact—all these 
are cases in point. 


The Soviet Union, for its part, after a brief initial moment of panic 
caused by the belief that an isolated ‘Russian Commune’ was doomed 
unless revolutions in Western Europe came to the rescue, very carly set 
its course on the principle that intra-capitalist contradictions had not 
been superseded by some ‘ultra-imperialism’ directed against the lone 
communist state, and that these contradictions remained determinant in 
world politics. This did not relieve Soviet Russia of the mortal danger 
of war, but the danger was now perceived as generated not so much 
by the spectre of an anti-communist crusade as by the endemic disequili- 
brium in the capitalist camp. This offered the possibility of survival for 
a more or less protracted period, but only at the price of incessant 
footwork to dodge the recurring danger of being swamped by capitalist 
turbulence. Sudden shifts of policy ensued in an effort to respond to 
changes in the alignment of capitalist forces. Hence Brest—Litovsk; the 
quest for recognitions and concessioners; Rapallo; entry into the ‘status 
quo’ club of the League; the Ribbentrop—Molotov Pact; and, finally, the 
tripartite alliance of World War Two. Throughout all these seemingly 
contradictory stages ıt is possible, on closer scrutiny, to discern a 
common thread: tensions and war were consistently treated as origin- 
ating, and ending, in the capitalist world, leaving the Soviet Union 
invariably in the position of an outsider, however much endangered by 
the events or even directly involved in them. 


Stalin and World War Two 


The outsider status of the Soviet Union was clearly noticeable through- 
out the gestation period of World War Two. All Stalin’s moves sugge- 
sted the intention not of playing a role in the outcome of a war, but 
rather of avoiding war altogether. Collective security and anti-Hitler 
coalition plans were envisaged not as arrangements to wage war, but 
as a means of deterring Germany with the prospect of warfare on several 
fronts, which had proved her undoing in the war of 1914-18. This gave 
rise to a peculiar blend of bold advocacy for collective security with 
the utmost caution in all critical situations. On such occasions as 
the preliminary episodes of World War Two in Spain, Austria and 
Czechoslovakia, Soviet diplomacy insisted on sanctions, clamoured for 
concerted measures, but constantly refused to be caught in a situation 
which might develop into an encounter between the Soviet Union and 
Nazi Germany. 


When, sometime between Munich and the defeat of the Spanish Repub- 
lic, the view began to prevail in the relevant quarters that war had 
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become inevitable, a dialectical breaking point was reached. Now the 
main objective became to divert Hitler’s first strike away from Russia. 
Hence not only the ‘Pact with the Devil’ but the extreme hostility which 
greeted any attempt to signal the imminence of Hitler’s attack on the 
Soviet Union. On these occasions Stalin, hardly a man to be 

of naiveté, chose to deny the threat and branded the bearers of such 
tidings as provocateurs. His aim was clearly to avoid being forced into 
a confrontation with Germany before the moment of an outright attack. 
When the invasion came, even though as far as the Soviets were 
concerned the conflagration was thereby transformed into the ‘Great 
Patriotic War’, there was no corresponding shift in the overall interpret- 
ation of the cataclysm. Despite the major, in fact the decisive, part 
played by the Soviet Union in breaking the backbone of Hitler’s armies 
and achieving the Allied victory, the war was not seen as the ‘last and 
decisive’ class battle, but continued to be assessed as a stage in the 
perennial struggle of rival capitalist forces. Its outcome was accordingly 
also envisaged primarily in terms of shifts in the pecking order of 
capitalist powers. 


Stalin seemed to foresee that after the war there would be a successful 
US bid for ascendancy ın the capitalist world. American capitalism, 
which even before the war had been steadily gaining on the old empires, 
was now well situated to obtain the upper hand. With Germany and 
Japan in collapse, France out of the running and Britain left more with 
memories than any real strength, there seemed to be no capitalist power 
capable of competing with the United States for hegemony. The young 
aggressive capitalism piloted by Roosevelt (according to Stalin ‘one of 
the strongest figures among all the captains of the contemporary capital- 
ist world’!°) would now have sufficient scope for expansion and accumu- 
lation at the expense not only of Japan and Germany but also of France 
and even Britain, and could be expected to direct its thrust toward 
China and the Pacific, the traditional arena—along with the Western 
hemisphere—of America’s ‘Manifest Destiny’, and toward the rich 
colonial estate which the moribund empires were leaving behind. In 
Stalin’s perspective—te. in terms of Raelpoltik operating with Marxist- 
Leninist categories—this signified an unavoidable stage in the uneven 
development of capitalism, but one which did not in itself constitute a 
threat to the Soviet Union. Roosevelt was understood to be playing for 
higher stakes than the parochial residue of earlier centuries of intrigue 
between Britain and Russia in the Balkans, and American ascendancy 
in the capitalist camp did not therefore portend pressure on neuralgic 
areas along Soviet borders. This ascendancy in fact had the virtue, from 
the Soviet point of view, of not conflicting with a favourable resolution 
of geopolitical issues vital to the Soviet Union and of only secondary 
interest to the United States—a resolution that had been thwarted for 
centuries by Britain, Germany, or Japan. The Red Army now had the 
power to secure border territories with or without Western consent, as 
many in the West (among them President Roosevelt) clearly under- 
stood;!! but these positions would be made doubly secure by American 
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participation in a system of mutual insurance against a resurrection of 
German and Japanese might. 


Accordingly, Stslin’s post-war objective was not to stem the tide of 
uneven development which was to propel the United States toward 
hegemony ın the capitalist world—a tide anticipated in Soviet theory— 
but to stake out Soviet positions »#fbia the framework of an American 
denouement to the war. In the original Stalin—Roosevelt scenario— 
which was reproduced in the Potsdam agreements but obviously rep- 
resented a sequel to Yalta and other preparatory work accomplished in 
the Roosevelt era—a closely supervised Germany was therefore to be 
transformed into a buffer zone between the ‘Finlandized’ cordon sanitaire 
in Eastern Europe and a Western Europe decidedly within the American 
economic sphere. In the case of China, the pattern was even more 
striking. The handling of the Far-Eastern aspects of the Yalta agreements 
showed that Stalin was seeking restoration only of marginal outsider 
positions held by Russia-in the area before the Russian—Japanese war 
of 1904—05 (Sakhalin, the Kurile Islands, Port Arthur), under a system 
of American rather than Soviet preponderance in post-war China. At 
the time, incidentally, this expectation was apparently shared by Mao. 
Half a year before Yalta, in August 1944, Mao is said to have analysed 
the situation for the benefit of John Service, who was to report it to 
Washington, thus: ‘China must industralize. This can be done—in 
China—only by free enterprise and with the aid of foreign capital. 
Chinese and American interests are correlated and similar. They fit 
together, economically and politically. We can and must work together 
. . . We must co-operate and we must have American help.’ As to the 
Russians, Mao felt that they ‘have suffered greatly in the war and will 
have their hands full with their own job of rebuilding. We do not 
expect Russian help.’ 


The Yalta package in general, including arrangments for the Balkans 
and Eastern Europe, reflected an endeavour to meet American specifi- 
cations even when, for ideological and domestic political reasons, the 
United States sought concessions outside its area of presumed concern, 
sometimes in sensitive areas on the Soviet periphery. By the ‘Declaration 
on Liberated Europe’ Stalin undertook among other things ‘to concert 
the policies of the three governments’ and ‘to form interim governmental 
authorities broadly representative of all democratic elements in the 
population’!3—in respect, it should be noted, of Soviet-controlled areas 
in Eastern Europe. As applied to the most sensitive point in the area, 
Poland, this was extended to include ‘reorganization on a broader 
democratic basis, with the inclusion of democratic leaders from Poland 
itself and from Poles abroad’,'4 of the provisional Lublin government 
which, with the Red Army behind it, was in control of the civil 
administration of recently liberated Polish territories. Whatever the true 
intentions behind the declarations on Eastern Europe (about which 
bargaining and hedging immediately developed), the Soviet Union was 
undertaking to give up positions which Churchill had already forfeited in 
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the notorious ‘half-sheet-of-paper’ deal with Stalin. No doubt objectives 
which could be considered secondary were here being weighed against 
the primary Soviet stake in a Pax Roosess/tiana. 


The Postwar Realignment 


This Pax blew up in Stalin’s face. No sooner was Roosevelt buried 
than the United States, having become as predicted the supreme and 
seemingly undisputed leader of the capitalist world, veered in a direction 
for which the theory of uneven development did not allow. Instead of 
asserting what were supposed to be America’s major interests in disre- 
gard and at the expense of the old empires, the United States seemed 
virtually to take over Churchill’s outlook and, in the Truman doctrine, 
shifted toward diplomatic patterns which conformed to traditional 
British and German geo-political preoccupations in Eastern Europe. 
The victor in the uneven development of capitalism now seemed to be 
running self-defeating diplomatic and military errands for weaker rivals 
and competitors, in the process restoring and enhancing the strength 
of German—and Japanese—connected transnational capital. 


These developments put in question more than just the wisdom of 
Stalin’s wartime alliances or his exploded post-war projections. They 
raised doubts about the basic postulate on which Soviet relations with 
the West had hitherto rested, namely the paramountcy of inter-capitalist 
rivalries as the source of war. When Lenin ridiculed Karl Kautsky’s 
timid suggestion of a new ‘ultra-imperialism’, he insisted that ‘inter- 
imperialist’ or ‘ultra-imperialist’ alliances, ‘no matter what form they 
may assume, whether of one imperialist coalition against another, or of 
a general alliance embracing aX the imperialist powers, are tweyttably 
nothing more than a “truce” in periods between wars. Peaceful alliances 
prepare the ground for wars, and in their turn grow out of wars; the 
one is the condition for the other, giving rise to alternating forms of 
peaceful and non-peaceful struggle out of one and the same basis of 
imperialist connections and the relations between world economics and 
world politics.’!5 But he was here analysing a set of capitalist—imperialist 
‘connections’ which existed »itbest the presence of a foreign body in 
the shape of a ‘co-existing’ communist system. Should not the emergence 
of this new factor have been assessed as a turning point which rendered 
intra-capitalist contradictions secondaryr We have Stalin’s testimony 
that such views did exist among Soviet leaders, as well as his own 
reaction to these views. In his last writings, Stalin referred to ‘some 
comrades’ who ‘hold that owing to the development of new international 
conditions ... the contradictions between the socialist camp and the 
capitalist camp are more acute than the contradictions among the 
capitalist countries.” Theoretically, said Stalin, this might be the case, 
but this had been true also before the Second World War, ‘yet the 
Second World War began not as a war with the USSR but as a war 
between capitalist countnes’. Hence Soviet policy must continue to 
proceed on the premise that ‘the struggle of the capitalist countries for 
markets and their desire to crush their competitors is in practice stronger 
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than the contradictions between the capitalist camp and the Soviet 


camp.’!7 


The aftermath of the Second World War was thus defined as a replica 
of the First. An isolated Soviet enclave watchfully guarded somewhat 
leaky dykes against endemic turbulence and the danger of war produced 
on the outside by phenomena inherent in the uneven development of 
capitalism. Within this framework, only a thorough separation from 
developments in the West could provide at least temporary safety. 


After Stalin 


When Stalin’s immediate heirs ventured outside the Stalinist protective 
cocoon, they had to pay a heavy political price. Malenkov was the first 
to fall into a conceptual trap when he tied the relaxation of domestic 
burdens to expectations of a better climate in the West. His fate was 
sealed when developments in the crucial issue of Germany made an 
optimistic outlook unrealistic from the Soviet point of view and thereby 
exposed the contradictions in his stance. Khrushchev, who used Malen- 
kov’s discomfiture to break up the duumvirate, nevertheless went even 
further when he placed his bet on a role for the Soviet Union in a 
.‘concert of powers’ with the United States. The model fashioned by 
Khrushchev presumed more than just an approximation of a ‘Roosevelt- 
ian’ golden age in Soviet-American relations. It implied, if not a 
condominium, at least the symbiosis of two parallel great powers, with 
an equilibrium maintained by new ground rules based on an awareness 
in the United States and the Soviet Union of each other’s strength and 
potential, as a basis for mutual recognition of a great-power relationship. 
An optimistic outlook in this respect was not supported by any new 
analysis of developments in the capitalist world, but instead relied on 
a deliberately sanguine evaluation of the weight in the world balance 
which had been achieved by the Soviet Union and the Communist new 
commonwealth. In the absence of a formal framework of recognition 
for this new status of the Communist camp, Khrushchev’s stance created 
a compulsion to be seen acting boldly, in particular as protector 
of fraternal regimes. Such boldness at times involved unprecedented 
commitments far from home base. In some cases, as in the Cuban affair, 
there emerged no more than a choice between the Scylla of confrontation 
and the Charybdis of humiliation. 


The new ‘balance of power’ system inevitably placed Soviet-American 
relations at the centre of world affairs. Khrushchev thus unwittingly 
contributed to a trend with the potential of a collision course: if Soviet— 
American interaction became the focal point of international relations, © 
by the same token it would, in the absence of accommodation, be turned 
into the main line of conflict. The trend was not halted even when 
Khrushchev was removed from the bridge by his own crew. The linkage 
between expectation of detente with the United States and decisions on 
domestic priorities continued. Detente seemed to be advancing, and the 
Brezhnev team apparently felt no need to check its prospects against 
the rather sombre prognoses concerning the inner workings of the 
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capitalist camp which were implied in Lenin’s theses. The ‘detente 
spring’ inaugurated by Nixon eww Kissinger, despite its obviously 
conjunctural nature, tended to increase the readiness of the Brezhnev 
administration to place ever more political eggs in the detente basket. 
By the time pitfalls began to be discernible, with the advent of Carter 
and then Reagan, the freedom of action of the men around Brezhnev 
had become restricted by political imperatives. Having relied so heavily 
on detente, they would be incurring political risks if the policy had to 
be disavowed, risks which were especially undesirable on the eve of the 
succession. There may or may not exist in Moscow something like a 
‘Soviet on the Present Danger’ to match the right-wing American 
‘Committee’; but if an audit of gains, losses, and prospects of detente 
were to suggest that the previous line had been futile, those responsible 
for it would be at a disadvantage against nvals who had abandoned the 
shaky ‘appeasement’ policy in time. Hence the compulsion defensively 
to profess optimism. 


The Present Conjuncture 


Only with the succession out of the way did the temptation and political 
opportunity to manipulate the issue of Soviet-American relations 
recede, enabling the new Soviet leadership to take its distance from 
‘weather reports’ on these relations. ‘Relations between the Soviet 
Union and the United States are an exceptionally important factor in 
international politics,’ Gorbachev has repeatedly explained, ‘but we do 
not by any means view the world only through the prism of these 
relations.’1® This disengagement from the centrality of Soviet—American 
conflict, interpreted in the context of the perceptions that have tradition- 
ally shaped Soviet policy, signals a shift of the main line of contradiction 
away from the ‘iron curtain’ of Churchill’s coinage, where it has tended 
to linger since the end of the last war, presumably back to its traditional 
place in the Leninist framework, i.e. to the interplay of interests in the 
capitalist camp. This shift distances the Soviet Union somewhat from 
war-generating turbulence in the capitalist world, but jt also re-emphas- 
izes the limits of Soviet leverage over developments which, having 
originated in the capitalist camp, have a strong potential for spilling 
over and engulfing the Soviet Union too, as was the case in the Second 
World War. 


The outsider capacity of the Soviet Union has now actually become 
even more pronounced. In the last war, the interdependence between, 
on the one hand, the war-generating factors inherent in capitalism’s 
uneven development and, on the other hand, the fact that the upheaval 
culminated, and was actually decided, in a war on the territory of the 
‘outsider’, grew out of the manipulative uses of the ‘Soviet factor’ by 
leading capitalist states. First, Germany used Soviet Russia against 
Versailles; then England and France tried to use the Soviet Union as a 
conterbalance to Germany; the Berlin-Rome—Tokyo ‘Axis’ was estab- 
lished to take maximum advantage of anti-Sovietism in the West; 
Munich was staged in order to direct Hitler’s first strike eastward; the 
Molotov—Ribbentrop Pact freed him instead to move westward. All 
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these cases were functions of the underlying struggle between con- 
tenders for hegemony in the capitalist world, in which the Soviet factor 
was moved around by the protagonists as part of the main game. Even 
Hitler’s attack on the Soviet Union was explained by him (in a letter 
to Mussolini) as an operation required to secure the rear for an assault 
on the last obstacles to Germany’s hegemony in the West.19 


The aftermath of the Second World War brought a resumption of the 
traditional capitalist—imperialist game of ‘musical chairs’, in which 
former allies and former enemies group and regroup to frustrate over- 
ambitious competitors and to take up positions for the inevitable next 
round of ‘alternating forms of peaceful and non-peaceful struggle’. But 
this time there was an essential difference: the processes no longer 
manifested themselves as moves by contending statis. Instead, they 
emerged as a ‘vectorial sum’ of pressures exerted by rival yet inter- 
connected capitalist power-centres which now set the policy of the 
capitalist camp as a whole in a particular direction—pressures only 
sometimes exerted through home offices in Bonn, London, Tokyo or 
New York, but more often acting as subliminal influences on what has 
become the steering mechanism of the whole camp, the military and 
foreign policy of the United States. Since the destabilizing processes in 
the capitalist camp now tend to arise between geographically amorph- 
ous, fluid agglomerations of economic and political power, there is 
virtually no means by which an external political entity might affect 
their interaction. The outsider has no access to either the arena of 
interaction or to the participants in it. ‘Metternichian’ policies of playing 
one potential enemy against another are therefore inapplicable. 


When all is said and done, the outsider, even one as prominent as the 
Soviet Union is today, is left, according to this scenario, with only the 
option of seeking to prevent war in general. In a world conjuncture 
which, for all practical purposes, limits the possiblity of a ser/d war to 
a direct encounter between the Soviet Union and the United States, this 
tends to reimtroduce the factor of Soviet—American relations into the 
Soviet war and peace equation—not, however, as the expression of a 
fundamental systemic contest, but rather as the terrain on which, once 
again, warlike turbulence generated in the capitalist system might be 
played out. In this perspective, turmoil in the capitalist camp, far from 
being a boon to the Soviet Union (as superficial propaganda on both 
sides of the divide would have it), cannot but be seen as an adverse 
factor. Gorbachev, for instance, has described his repeated efforts at the 
Geneva summit ‘tête-à-tête and in plenary meetings to express our deep 
conviction that lesser security for the United States in relation to the 
Soviet Union would be disadvantageous to us, since this would bring 
about distrust, [and] give rise to instability." Gorbachev does not 
specify the reaction of his interlocutors, but one can easily imagine the 
disbelieving smirks with which his remarks were greeted (if the message 
penetrated at all). 


And yet, the notion that the United States in difficulty only spells 





19 US State Department, NexiSovsw Redetsons 1939—1941, Washington D C. 1948, p. J. 
D Sepetihe-Amereanthapa Vstrocha sa Vich Urm, Moscow 1985, p- 26. 


trouble for the Soviet Union, especially in the absence of the cocoon 
effect of total Stalinist 1solation—inconceivable at present—is a very 
real dialectical conundrum which goes a long way to explain the paradox 
that the Soviet Union is becoming increasingly forthcoming in its 
dealings with the US and its peripatetic dependants despite a marked 
lack of optimism concerning the prospects of accommodation. The 
prognoses in this respect remain guarded in the light of the doctrinal 
certainty that only a thoroughly confident and satisfied hegemonist in 
the capitalist camp might be expected to make benign ‘co-existence’ 
part of its strategy. The uncontrollable turmoil in many areas of the 
world which form the arena of modern capitalist activity, and the 
continuing struggle for preponderance between transnational financial 
‘empires’ which constitute the mosaic of ‘American capitalism’, preclude 
a plausible scenario involving the kind of historic opportunity which 
Stalin once read into a Rooseveltian ‘American century’. The warning 
issued by Andropov at an early stage in his bnef administration that 
‘even if someone had illusions as to the possible evolution for the better 
in the policy of the American administration, the latest developments 
have dispelled them’?! suggests a fundamental scepticism which 18 not 
confined simply to the present administration in Washington (as many 
Western commentators chose to interpret Andropov’s statement, often 
furtively adding a convenient ‘this’ in front of the reference to the 
American administration). But precisely because of the less-than-sangu- 
ine outlook, the compulsion seems to be strong to continue efforts 
aimed at crisis management with the US and at the maintenance of some 
sort of stasis—in keeping with the view, already tacitly but firmly 
established under Stalin, that this is the prerequisite for the Soviet 
Union’s existence without war. 


It ıs worth adding that for the Gorbachev regime this compulsion is 
strengthened by the need to safeguard a political environment in which 
the perestroika can be continued without a possibly fatal hiatus imposed 
by an accelerated military preparedness campaign. ‘We need lasting 
peace,” Gorbachev stressed at the Peace Forum in Moscow in February, 
‘predictability, and a constructive approach in international relations.’"2 
He obviously reflected the conviction that if developments 1n the 
capitalist camp are allowed to perpetuate and to sharpen ‘the protracted 
feverish state of international relations’ which, in Gorbachev’s view, 
‘harbours the threat of a sudden and fatal crisis’, 2 Soviet reconstruction 
would be jeopardized. Hence also the instructions given to the Soviet 
government by the 27th Congress of the CPSU ‘to seek, to find and to 
utilize even the slightest chance, in order—while it is still possible—to 
break up the trend toward augmenting the threat of war.” What is 
most striking about this emphasis on the importance of peaceful and 
predictable international relations as a setting for an unusually ambitious 
programme of economic, social and political reconstruction 18 not, 
however, that it makes reforms dependent upon the degree of East- 
West accommodation, but on the contrary, the extent to which domestic 


0 New York Tims, 12 September 1983. 
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reform has been dissociated from detente with the United States. It will 
be noted that, in sharp contrast to earlier efforts to tie even modest 
domestic changes directly to detente, the present far-reaching pro- 
gramme was initiated at a particularly low ebb in Soviet-Us relations, 
thus emphasizing the fact that dissociation from the centrality of Soviet~ 
American relations, and a return to Lenin’s theory of war-generation, 
had removed a source of exogenous impediments to ambitious initiatives 
at home. The need for peace and stability remains, but the Soviet Union, 
in this perspective, stands outside the principal sources of conflict and 
must to a great extent proceed independently of them. 


The fact that the Soviet agenda is largely determined by the view that 
the sources of war lie within the capitalist camp does not, of course, 
tum the USSR into a passive element in world affairs. In this respect, 
this interpretation of Soviet policy differs from what Fred Halliday has 
called the ‘West—West’ theory of Cold War, which, he argues, has ‘the 
misleading attraction . . . that it dispenses with the need to account for 
Soviet behaviour at all: yet in so doing it implies that the USSR, and 
the third world revolutionary movements associated with it, play no 
active instigatory role in world politics. The point is simply that the 
present world situation, in relation to which the Soviet Union plays its 
active role, is not at the moment perceived as a ‘war of the worlds’. 
The central issue here is not whether there exist essential antagonisms 
between East and West, or between the USA and the USSR, but whether 
these are the fundamental source of war. No Soviet analyst is likely to 
deny that there is a fundamental and irreducible opposition between 
the two systems; but it does not follow that the major source of war 
is situated there, and it makes a very great difference which set of 
contradictions represents the principal target of Soviet policy. 


At the Moacow Peace Forum, Gorbachev focused on ‘the contradiction, 
which currently dominates the whole situation, between war and peace, 
between existence and non-existence of mankind’, a contrediction that 
‘we must strive to resolve in time.™ Ip time here clearly signifies— 
while there still remains in Soviet perception a plausible expectation 
that world war can be averted. All signs indicate that the Soviet 
Union intends to cling to this expectation as long as possible, which 
presupposes also the continuation of Soviet efforts to dissuade the Usited 
States from contemplating war—witness Gorbachev’s statement at the 
Reykjavik press conference: ‘No matter how far we are provoked, we 
do not sever the threads of contact with the US administration, do not 
question their usefulness, do not shut the door on everything. A 
whole new situation would emerge only if a ‘qualitative’ breaking point 
were reached, of the kind that occurred on the eve of the Second World 
War, which compelled them to conclude that an irreversible slide into 
war had begun. ‘If Moscow is brought to see war as both unavoidable 
and imminent’, writes George Kennan, ‘. . . all bets are off." 
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review 


James Dunkerley 


Mario Vargas Llosa: Parables and 
Deceits 


Some time ago I urged a friend from Lima to read Vargas Llosa’s Historia 
de Mayta—clumsily entitled The Real Life of Alejandro Mayta in the English 
edition—so that he might give me an insider’s opinion of the book’s treatment 
of the Peruvian revolutionary left over the last thirty years and decode some 
of the specific events and personalities.! This friend, who is not only a 
socialist but also a gay activist and adviser to the Sandinista government in 
Nicaragua, understandably shied away from a novel whose author is opposed 
to almost everything he holds dear. Eventually I thrust a copy of the book 
into his hands with the rather weak excuse that one might best understand 
one’s enemies when they are trying to do the same. Some weeks later | 
received a letter succinctly expressing what has subsequently become a general 
response to the novel within the circles of the left: “This little monster has a 
knack for saying the most reactionary things in the most brilliant way.’ Such 
an appraisal could easily be hedged around with nuanced qualifications or 
rendered into more modulated prose but it is, I believe, entirely accurate. 


Mayta is a very fine novel built around some compelling—if not 
completely felicitous—literary devices and imagery that 1s both rich and 
subtle. Yet, just as one might anticipate little less from such a reputable 
author, so also is the expectation of a profoundly conservative perspec- 
tive fully justified and even surpassed. In this text Vargas Llosa directly 
addresses matters of great importance to him as a political animal as 
well as a novelist—the shade of Sendero Luminoso is here in all but 


name. 


The book is markedly devoid of the fiercely polemical tone adopted 
by the author in his public statements and increasingly frequent excur- 
sions into journalism, but it provides an: extensive display of the 
assumptions and convictions that underpin Vargas Llosa’s more trench- 
ant extra-mural invectives. One of the novel’s principal resources lies 
in the sympathy with which the central radical protagonist is drawn as 
an individual, yet its essential character is established by the only 
constant feature of the text: the understanding that the being of the left 
is singularly self-determined and, even more importantly, that the 
_ catastrophe that is contemporary Peru is centrally attributable to the 
agency of this left. The notable lack of attention to the wider context 
within which the ideology and organization of radicalism are engendered 
is no mundane omission. For whilst all histories, ‘imagined’ or other- 
wise, are necessarily partial and Vargas Llosa is justifiably preoccupied 
with an internal discourse, the core of the book is constituted by the 
presumption that the semi-fictional Mayta and the entirely real Sendero 
can only be comprehended through their own vision of the world and 
esoteric protocols. 


Despite its title, the novel has two protagonists—the restless Alejandro 
Mayta, an obscure Trotskyist attempting to stage an insurrection in the 
Andes in 1958, and an anonymous narrator endeavouring to reconstruct 
the story of this abortive revolt in the Peru of a near future when the 
state of strife that prevails today has escalated to open civil war, invasion 
by a Cuban-Bolivian revolutionary force and intervention by the US 
marines. This time gap allows Vargas Llosa to establish, but never 
explain, a linkage between Mayta’s not completely dishonourable failure 
in the past and the horrendous successes of the faceless subversives of 
today and tomorrow. The ‘plot’ of the 1958 rising is subordinate but 
far from marginal since its unremitting advance towards the disaster 
we know ıt will become contains all the elements of detective fiction, 
to which Vargas Llosa has long been attached. However, the author 
bobs and weaves around this basic narrative line with a series of literary 
devices that increasingly dominate the text. The most obvious of 
these is the constent exchange—most often between paragraphs but 
sometimes within lines—of the point of narration between the 
researcher, interviewing Mayta’s erstwhile comrades in the first person, 
and Mayta himself, struggling towards his half-baked destiny in the 
third. The literary success of this mechanism has been the subject of 


1 Faber aod Faber, London 1986 It m= fiting thet thes modest casey be decbcated to the memory of 
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some discussion.? It is, though, of secondary importance within the 
more general ‘relativizing’ of the text whereby one revelation after 
another is subverted through a change of voice as well as developments 
in the story, continuing Vargas Llosa’s established affinity for the artifice 
of the ‘Chinese box’.3 


Through all but one chapter the precarious nature of the ‘truth’ of 
Mayta’s escapade is engagingly demonstrated by the contrast between 
a narrative of 1958 invested with the authority of the third person and 
the versions of that same past recounted to the narrator by those 
who have survived it. Although these interlocutors are told that their 
confidences will be respected and that their account will be used only 
as a basis for a fiction and not as ‘history’, they are requested to provide 
a detailed concrete version of what occurred. Their reminiscences are 
then shown to be highly varied and fraught with all manner of 
insufficiency, the lapses and adjustments of memory generally being 
openly self-serving although Vargas Llosa 1s not so banal as to exclude 
the more extensive and profound difficulties and richness of oral history. 
The book could easily rest on this basis, but even before the last chapter 
it is evident that our writer will play his trump on the decreasingly 
credulous reader. In the final pages the novel reaches its dénouement 
in a meeting between the narrator and Mayta himself, which encounter 
provides both a resolution to the story of the aged agitator and a final 
subversion when the narrator reveals his own lies and concoctions within 
the text hitherto and directly signals the ultimate deceit encompassing all 
of these—that invented by Mario Vargas Llosa, novelist in the quick. 


As Salman Rushdie has commented, this contrived ending lacks convic- 
tion, not least because it extinguishes a doubt as to authorship that 
resists neat consummation after such diligent seduction. One suspects 
that Don Mario’s self-proclaimed extremism of the imagination yields 
to feigned rapture because it is in embrace with political conservatism: 
Mayta’s embattled trajectory terminates in carewom common-sense and 
apolitical sobriety yet cannot convincingly be dragged over this final 
mile unless we are assured that such an account belongs to the man on 
the dust-jacket and is ‘the real story’. The portrait of an exhausted 
revolutionary is neither unpersuasive nor markedly indulgent, but it is 
only achieved by the liquidation of literary as well as political subversion, 
and in this respect the importance of Meyra lies far more in its substantive 
treatment of Vargas Llosa’s preferred themes of obsession and ideology 
than as an exploration of literary form. 


The quite widespread identification of this book as more reactionary 
than its immediate predecessors has oubtedly been encourgaed by 
its political subject-matter—perhaps also by greater exposure of the 


2 Reviewing the Hoghsh edmon, two novels dwagreed on the success of thts mechentem in tenons 
of clarity Salman Rushdie, writing in Th Gaerdaes, found t acceptable within the context of more 
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thoughts of Vargas Llosa in the English-speaking world following the 
acclaim and mass sales of Asat Jalia and the Scriptwriter (1977) and War 
of the End of the World (1984). However, Mayta represents a continuation 
and distillation of the essential motifs of both novels, fusing the 
treatment of personal obsession at the heart of Awat Jalia, a hilarious 
semi-autobiographical excursus, with reflection upon the susceptibility 
of the masses to an apocalyptic vision which courses through War of 
the End of the World, an unqualified tragedy based upon the experience 
of millenarianism in late nineteenth-century Brazil.4 Mayta does not 
possess the clarity of genre of either of its antecedents and attempts 
a much more synthetic vision of the personal and political, being 
correspondingly less anarchic and grandiose. Its realism is decidedly 
not of the ‘magic’ variety that is generally associated with the Latin 
American literary ‘boom’ opened in the metropolis by García Marquez’s 
Ome Hundred Years of Solitude and which has, in fact, never been a 
prominent characteristic of Vargas Llosa’s work. The novel relates in 
tone as well as subject matter those distinctly Peruvian qualities of the 
author’s work which, as Gerry Martin persuasively suggests, set him 
apart from his peers no less than do his political convictions.’ 


Such a suggestion is undoubtedly hard to substantiate short of evocative 
disquisitions with regard to national cultures—although the woeful 
ignorance of the metropolitan audience would ın itself perhaps justify 
any interpretative strategy that brought to the fore the enormous 
diversity of the subcontinent. It 1s easy to find in Vargas Llosa’s work 
both the luxuriant hallucinations of Garcia Márquez’s Macondo and the 
hazy streetlife existentialism of Cortazar and Cabrera Infante. Peru is a 
semi-tropical country and Vargas Llosa’s work has shifted with great 
ease from jungle to sierra to sleepy provincial town to the bawling 
misty excrescence of the city that is Lima. Indeed The Green Howse 
(1966), which is perhaps his greatest novel, certainly his most radical 
and possibly the least Popular with metropolitan readers, displays a 
verdant tropicality of vision every bit the equal of that purveyed by his 
erstwhile friend Garcia Marquez. Yet its Amazonianism is decisively 
mediated by the dry sand-storms of Piura and the dour desert spirits 
who endure them with a lugubrious sensuality that bemuses the reader 
fitted up by exuberant mirages and the antics of dusky adventurers. 


Born in 1936, Vargas Llosa clearly belongs to the generation of ‘the 
boom’, flowering during the 19608 in the wake of the Cuban revolution 
and the end of the recession in Latin American politics and culture that 
may be traced back beyond the Cold War to the dictatonal epoch of 
the post-slump 19308. Equally, he has shared with many of his peers 
the experience of prolonged sojourn in Europe (Paris, as a student, and 


4 Both novels are much better understood when read together with different versions of the same 
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London, where he now keeps house in fashionable Knightsbridge). In 
these sabatticals he has had ample scope to ruminate upon the exagger- 
ated experience of Latin America, although public renditions of this 
have increasingly taken the form of bilious denunciation of the vicarious 
‘third worldism’ embraced by those borrowing a politics to escape the 
monotony of their metropolitan comforts. In fact, ıt was the 1971 
“Padilla affair’ that prompted his rapid shift away from radical causes 
and was possibly decisive in softening the impact of the 1973 Chilean 
coup, so central for the progressive convictions of most of his colleagues. 
In this differentiation, however, one also has a strong sense of that 
cynical basxtexr which is the peculiar property of the middle-class Andean 
mestizo, constantly foraging for material and social acceptance within 
a still buoyant hispanic milieu and yet unable fully to turn from the 
harsh realities of Quechua indian society embedded in the mountain 
fastnesses. It is far easier to interpret the dualist relationship between 
these circuits in socio-cultural terms than in those of politicdl economy, 
the explanatory excesses of first developmentalist and then dependency 
theortes quickly foundering on the complexities of mixed agrarian 
systems and the parallax modes of production engendered by mining 
enclaves. Vargas Llosa grew up in such a manichaean world and, 
despite years of sophisticated urban life, still displays some of the bitter 
ambiguities that comprise its axis and are discernible in the semi- 
` permeable societies of Arequipa (from where his family hails), Piura 
and the even more remote Cochabamba, where he was raised. 


In Mayta such a dualism is sharply deployed to supplement the dissection : 
of the internal universe of the left in a remorseless series of impediments 
to the mission of the sublimely misconceived urban dreamer. There is 
nothing irreducibly Peruvian about the contradictory logics between 
urban and rural, hispanic and indigenous, vanguard and mass, eternal 
visionary and daily survivalist, but Vargas Llosa can draw on a full 
local history of such encounters, the geo-political landscape for which 
may be said to be particularly distinct in the Andean countries and 
Guatemala within Latin America as a whole.6 What, however, is notable 
about the book is that the author does not exploit the dualism to the 
full. Even Mayta himself is not completely trounced by the alien 
environment in which he seeks a secular state of grace. For although 
he is laid low by soroche (mountain sickness)—in itself emblematic but 
also perhaps an allusion to the asthma which debilitated Ché ın his 
Bolivian campaign—it is human frailty of an altogether more voluntary 
nature that scuppers the insurrection. Here Vargas Llosa draws away 
from the sirens of an alternative romanticism, founded upon an immov- 
able indigenous conservatism, and instead points his pen at the awful 
opportunism and susceptibility of the provincial petty bourgeoisie. Both 
the desistence from making the failure of the revolt an absolute fast 
accompli and the identification of its fairweather friends have a logic 
within the text. But they also correspond to the course of recent 
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Peruvian history. Since 1980 Sendero Luminoso has demonstrated its 
capacity to overcome many of the impediments that confound Mayta, 
and for all its extraordinary behaviour this Maoist force has once 
again disproved the threadbare theory that the highland campesine is 
structurally resistant to insurgent politics; however reluctantly, Vargas 
Llosa must allow for this. Moreover, despite the excessive importance 
he attaches to the agency of the middle class in propelling Sendero, he 
is correct in identifying this stratum as integral to its emergence, and 
one ıs not surprised to find such characters presented in less than 
flattering light in Mayta. 


One feature of the novel that has not attracted much critical attention 
is its development of Vargas Llosa’s depiction of the military, always 
present in his books if only in the shape of Sergeant Lituma. At times 
the anti-communism of the author’s political polemics is so sulphurous 
that he might be thought to be a closet militarist. It is, of course, true 
that these days he modulates his attacks on the terrorism of the left 
with qualitatively less passionate denunciations of that of the armed 
forces, and it is also the case that the official commission he headed to 
investigate the death of eight journalists in the village of Uchurracay 
in January 1983 produced a hotly disputed report that denied military 
involvement. Yet it would be plain silliness to believe that Vargas 
Llosa’s advocacy of liberal democracy is a mere vanity or simply 
inconsequential. This is particularly so because he has enjoyed a very 
much less than friendly relationship with a military that he pilloned 
mercilessly at the start of his career (The Time of the Hero, 1963) and 
“which he opposed politically during the reformist regime of General 
Velsaco (1968-75). Indeed, one should not forget that while the anti- 
militarism of most Latin American writers was consolidated by the 
experience of unambiguously right-wing regimes in the 19608 and 19708, 
Vargas Llosa was faced in Peru with an authoritarian government of a 
quite distinct character and enough progressive features to commend it 
to broad sections of the left. Some facets of this experience can be 
glimpsed in Mayta’s military sponsor, the ebullient Lieutenant Vallejos, 
who is far more resourceful than the decrepit pol/ftico when it comes to 
handling firearms or yomping over mountain paths but no leas deluded 
in his conviction that a great social change can be achieved on a purely 
logistic basis. In this respect Vallejos represents both a reincarnation 
and a telling extension into the political realm of Captain Pantaleón, 
that earnest advocate of scientific management in pimping (Pantalón 
and the Lady Visitors, 1973). 


It was perhaps predictable that Vargas Llosa declined to rise to the bait 
when, at a recent public forum in London, he was politely prompted 
to comment upon Ronald Reagan’s vision of and for Latin America, 
which in terms of obsession, make-believe and general gobbledegook 
is hard for even the most ultramontane Maoist zealot to equal and 
has an enormously greater impact on the human condition of the 
subcontinent.” Although Vargas Llosa has placed on record his oppo- 
sition to the Contra campaign against Managua and even had the 
temerity to dissent from Washington’s presentation of the Nicaraguan 
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revolution as a product of Muscovite conspiracy, he is not at all 
concerned to join the chorus of complaint at Washington’s intervention 
and sponsorship of terror in the region and is far more interested in 
signalling the ‘dictatorial’ character of much of the left engaged in such 
protest. Apparently still prepared to grant some indulgence to the 
Sandinistas on the basis of their nationalism and inefficiency—despite the 
ministerial status of the cleric-poet Ernesto Cardenal, whose committed 
stanzas he holds in especial disdain—Vargas Llosa is unbridled in his 
excoriation of ‘totalitarianism’ in Cuba and all those who would offer 
support to or receive it from the ‘dictatorship’ of Fidel Castro. Whether 
it be on the platform of the Pen Club Congress along with Mailer and 
Shultz or in his column in Madrid’s E/ Pads, he has pursued a boisterous 
campaign against all those ‘politically irresponsible’ writers who express 
some sympathy, however guarded, for the regime in Havana.? The most 
he was prepared to concede in a recent bitter exchange with the 
somewhat less than insurrectionary Gunter Grass was a bashful retrac- 
tion of the absurd and abusive division of writers in communist 
societies into ‘courtesans’ and ‘dissidents’.!° Grass’s measured comments 
prompted our fiery iconoclast into an unusual reconsideration of his 
vocabulary; no such minimalist amendments were offered to Benedetti, 
Garcia Márquez, Cortazar (both before and after his death) or Galeano, 
castigated in like manner as disciples of the forces of darkness. Much 
less publicized but in many ways more doleful 1s the vendetta pursued 
against Colin Harding, a specialist in Peru then working on The Times, 
who meticulously questioned some of the findings of Vargas Llosa’s 
report on the Uchurracay murders and was for his pains chosen to 
personify the malevolent European meddler. Vargas Llosa has 
denounced him as a liar and relentlessly vilified him not only in a stream 
of Latin American papers but also at a televised public meeting arranged 
by the Moonies at which Vargas Llosa had the honour of sharing the 
dais with the infamous Colonel Bo Hi Pak, patron of anti-constitutional 
coups, sponsor of dictators and paymaster of assassins.!! 


Little wonder, then, that Vargas Llosa does not pause for long over 
the murderous autocracy in Chile and Paraguay or the decades of 
genocide in Guatemala. Indeed, it is possibly unsurprising that he has 
also not chosen to concentrate his literary talents on two key episodes 
in Peruvian history—the mass uprising led by Tupac Amaru in 1781 
and the establishment of the republic by San Martin, Sucre and others 
in the 18208. These events positively gush with instances of personal 
obsession, the entrancement and mobilization of the masses, and the 
application of both dissident and military minds to the conquest of 
enormous space and opponents who are fickle and resolute in equal 
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number. Yet one suspects that they have not emerged as themes precisely 
because, however partially and temporarily, they transcended the limits 
that Vargas Llosa would have as the incarnation of order, successfully 
transforming history. The obvious irony is that both Indian rebellion 
and militarism established the republic of Peru and are integral features 
of a nationalist ideology upheld by liberal democrats today battling 
against the former and seeking desperately to avoid the latter. Perhaps 
Vargas Llosa is rather more nervous about such a history than his 


bullying polemics suggest. 


There are many, particularly in Peru, who would argue that the author 
of Mayta does not want for nerve since his novel takes considerable 
liberties with the history of the Trotskyist movement in its ‘imaginary’ 
tale vacuum-packed against empirical objection by shifting voices. Many 
of the allusions will be lost on a foreign audience probably content not 
to ferret around in the by-ways of local radicalism, but it is of some 
consequence that in playing fast and free with recognizable personalities 
and events the book provides a Peruvian reader with a far sharper set 
of judgements than is readily grasped by a foreigner. Little can be 
gained from a pedestrian dissection of this fection, yet it is worth noting 
that translation of its acronym hides from the English reader the fact 
that the garage-based septet that is our hero’s vanguard party is the 
POR, a genuine Trotskyist organization established in the late 19408. 
Equally, in May 1962 a sub-lieutenant by the name of Vallejos and a 
campesino leader called Mayta did indeed stage an attack on the prison 
at Jauja io the company of a POR militant. Both Vallejos and Mayta 
were killed shortly after the incident. 2 Moreover, in November 1962 
Hugo Blanco, Peru’s most renowned Trotskyist militant and then a 
member of the POR, led an armed attack on a Guardia Civil post at the 
village of Pucyura and was arrested some months later; in the book 
even Mayta’s gait would seem to resemble Blanco’s. But Blanco is most 
decidedly not Mayta. A native of highland Cuzco, his inept engagement 
in armed struggle followed a period of unprecedented success in mobili- 
zing the campestwado of the valley of La Convención, where his leadership 
of the new union led to a series of land occupations that had within 2 
few years prompted not only an enormous growth in peasant organiz- 
ation but also the introduction of an agrarian reform by the Velasco 
regime.!3 Furthermore, whether in jail or not, Blanco never receded 
into obscurity—in 1978 more than a quarter of a million Peruvians 
voted for his ticket in the constituent assembly elections boycotted by 
Sendero Luminoso.!4 Cognoscenti may find in the resurrected composite 
Mayta elements of Felipe Buendía and Ismael Frias, long a leading light 





2 Aménco Pomarona, ‘Pert: rovolocdéa, umsarreccsn, gocrolles’, Cesas de Reade [bdrice, 00. 6, 
Apnol May 1966 

1 Blenco’s eccount of his experience 1s published m Engltsh 2s Led or Death. The Possenti Straggle ss 
Pera, New York 1972. A succinct narrative of hts actrvities together with thosc of the MIR-ELN focos 
of Lus de ja Puente, Javier Heraud and Héctor Bear given by Richard Gott, Rare! Geerriiles s 
Latis Amores, London 1970 Bears own vermoa m contained In Pers gés: Apamtes sobre sma 
Expermacss Gaerrifiera, Havens 1969, which demonstrates the differences with the Troukyusts no bess 
then do his interesting reflections upon subsequent collaboration with the Velasco regime. Perá ante 
el nuevo oclo histoco’, Canderees del Centre Latmecwericane dt Ecomemda Humana, Montevideo, no. 
56, May 1986 

H A bnef survey of the mayor events between 1975 and 1983 1s given in Mike Red, Pore. Paths to 
Peserty, Lato Amencen Bureau, Loadon 1984 
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of the POR and eventually a renegade adviser to the bonapartist colonels 
who came to power in 1968.15 The game, however, is Vargas Llosa’s, 
not ours. Suffice it to say that, like its counterparts all over the world, 
Peruvian Trotskyism offers some meat to the student of deprecatory 
sociology by dint of years of isolation and witless as well as necessary 
factional strife. Yet over forty years of organized existence it has 
scored some signal victories in national politics that simply cannot be 
understood in terms of the pathology of sectarian grouplets. 


Nonetheless, anybody who has spent enough time inside a Trotskyist 
Ofganization to hear two consecutive political reports could not plausi- 
bly deny that Vargas Llosa’s anthropological vision has a certain validity; 
it would be foolish to follow his example in throwing the baby out 
with the bathwater. According to the author, the choice of a Trotskyist 
group derived from his year-long membership of a Communist Party 
student. organization in the early 19508 when the Trotskyists were 
viewed (much as today) as a noxious breed endowed with almost 
superhuman powers. In this regard Vargas Llosa implicitly passes 
comment no less upon the myopia of Stalinism than upon that of its 
revolutionary critics, but his account lacks the authenticity and authonty 
of a bona fide veteran of the radical movement such as Jorge Semprin.!6 
Those familiar with Trotskyist traditions will note the absence of any 
discussion of international issues—a sime gua son of the movement from 
Colombo to Caracas—and a failure to introduce figures such as Pablo, 
Posadas and Bressano (Nahuel Moreno) who were not only at the centre 
of the debates and divisions of the 19508 and 1960s but also closely 
involved in the affairs of the POR. They could easily have been inserted 
into the dramatis personas to heighten the quixotic element. Yet such 
absences are completely marginal compared with that of any direct 
discussion of Sendero, which, as the force behind the catastrophe 
contrasted with Mayta’s amateur dabbling in revolution, is the most 
potent—f not the original—villain of this piece. 


One can understand such a silence, for even seventeen years after its 
formation Sendero remains a most opaque and mysterious force, issuing 
only four brief communiqués in five years following the outbreak of its 
guerrilla war in 1980.17 In recent months evidence has grown that it is 
at least collaborating with other groups, most notably those influenced 
by the Cuban revolution, but it still retains many of the hallmarks of a 
singularly unrefined Maoism, a political current rarely witnessed in 
Latin America and yet entrenched with peculiar strength in the sierra 





D A discinetty unsympathenc but usefal overnew of the POR’s development may be found m Robert 
J Abexander, Tretrhpeow w Laim Amena, Stanford 1973. 

M Commenre m Span m the Frawo Era The Antobeagraphy of Federsce Sachez, London 1977 It might 
also be added that the Communist movement ts capable of lampoonmg the actrvines of small activist 
groupes im a style no less crushing than thet of the confident bourgeoes. In the late 19208 the Cuban 
Communist leader Julio Mella remorseiesaly mocked Haya de la Torre and his fledgling APRA—the 
party that today rules Pero—in the columns of Estre le Heg y of Adertelle, bot beneath the sarcasm one 
catches a present preoccupation with the dangers of Haya’s popula 

7 Lewis Taylor, “Maou m the Andes. Sendero Lumimoeso and the Contemporary Goernlla Movement 
io Pero’, Centre for Leun Amencan Studies, Unrverty of Liverpool, Workmg Paper no 2, 1985; 
Cynthia McClintock, “Why Peasants Rebel The Case of Sendero Luminoso’, World Pektxs, vol 
XXXVITI, no 1, October 1984, Henn Favre, ‘Pérou Senter Luominenx et Hortons Obecurs’, Probiteres 
d Amiri Laime, 00 72, 1984 
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of southern Peru. Peruvian maoism is by no means limited to Sendero, 
the national teachers’ union SUTEP being heavily influenced by the 
Bandera Roja group that split from the current Sendero leadership in 
1970.18 However, it is Sendero that has achieved global renown and 
imposed its stamp upon national political life through its rigid adherence 
to the original orthodoxies of the maoist creed and their application in 
a brutal military campaign that has spread beyond the department of 
Ayacucho (‘Corner of the Dead’ in Quechua) to the capital and other 
areas of the country. What little is known of Sendero’s organization 
indicates an attachment to the logic of cellular existence and the rites 
of dogma that exceeds even Vargas Llosa’s images, nurturing not born- 
again individualists but thousands of diehard militants and a ‘great fear’ 
within the dominant classes and state so profound that the military has 
resorted to the public slaughter of hundreds of political prisoners in 
Lima’s jails (June 1968) as well as ‘disappearing’ droves of ‘suspects’ in 
the backlands. 


Vargas Llosa is deeply embroiled in this conflict as a partisan of 
President Belaúnde (1980-85), who sanctioned the counter-insurgency 
campaign against Sendero and consistently defended his generals against 
a flood of well-documented charges that they perpetrated many mass- 
acres under the veil of martial law. No doubt our author, who graciously 
declined to serve as Belaúnde’s prime minister, would fully endorse his 
patron’s denigration of Amnesty Intemational as yet another case of 
privileged and arrogant idealists deliberately evading the moral 
dilemmas inherent to the practice of politics i in the real world. Yet he, 
who can best most of his adversaries in privilege or arrogance, displays 
a despondent failure of both politics and imagination in his reluctance 
to explain why such a ferocious conflict took hold under his friend’s 
regime. Was it because the impoverished peasantry of Ayacucho per- 
ceived in a flash the merits of essays written by Mao and Mariátegui 
sixty years agor Was it, perhaps, that the frail provincial expert on 
Kant, Abimiel Guzmán, experienced a quantum jump in his pedagogical 
talents, permitting him to persuade thousands of compatriots that they 
had no option but armed struggle precisely at a time when Peru had 
elected a constitutional regime for the first time in seventeen years? Or 
was it because the malicious spirit of the mythical Mayta hovered anew 
above the cordillerar 


The reality is both more prosaic and more desperate. It takes little more 
than a sense of theatre and moderate stealth to string up dead dogs in 
the Plaza de Armas, but Sendero is not reducible to perverse rituals nor 
even its extraordinary imbrication of maoist doctrine with indigenous 
messianism. If these have attracted a following far larger than even 
most on the left care to admit, it is because of a withering crisis in the 
economy and society of Peru evident for more than a decade but driven 
to the point of irreconcilable polarization by the bankrupt economic 
credos of Belaúnde and his team of callow Friedmanite managers. 
Heedless of the wretched precedent established across the border in 
Chile and made giddy by illusions every bit the match of Sendero’s, 


n Alan Angell, ‘Classroom Mso. The Polncs of Peruvan Schoolteschers under Mihrary 
Government’, Baslietes of Late Amena Remerch, vol. 1, no. 2, May 1982. 
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this crew succeeded in sacrificing virtually all the conquests of the 
popular anti-militarist struggle before the altar of capital, destroying in 
the process much of the glutin that held Peru in a state somewhere 
proximate to that of a manageable civil society. The gravitas of const- 
tutional government, plus a little on temporary loan from the IMF, was 
deployed to uphold policies that escalated the external debt by 30 per 
cent in two years, increased inflation by 60 per cent (to 125 per cent) 
in one, reversed GDP growth from 3 per cent to —12 per cent inside 
24 months, cut real wages in 1983 to half the level of 1977, and threw 
so many people out of work that less than a third of the economically 
active population received a regular wage.!9 Belatinde’s response to the 
battering given Peru by the world market was dullard adherence to the 
demands of ‘popular sacrifice’, imposed with pitiful efficiency. It is this 
that lies behind the resurgence of obscure activists otherwise destined 
to see out their days submerged in addled disputes over doctrine. 
Millions of Peruvians have tramped down from the Andes to people 
the mushrooming slums of Lima and then, very often, back again with 
the expectations of their survivalist pilgrimage bitterly broken only to 
find themselves no less outcast in their original communities. Moreover, 
it ıs not just those who have returned with a deeply jaundiced vision 
of city, state and economic system who have been cleaved from the 
logic of cantankerous submission. While one might identify in such a 
group the initial point of growth for Sendero’s campaign, whether via 
the route from Ayacucho University’s department of education or in a 
more general refusal to accept the scavaging and chicanery necessary 
for subsistence in contemporary Peru, it 1s clear that those who stayed 
camped in the towns have increasingly joined their ranks. Sendero may 
have been subordinated in its birthplace of Ayacucho by repression and 
the limited capacity to sustain inter- and intra-communal conflict, but 
its emergence as a force elsewhere and particularly ın Lima defies any 
easy explanation based on either differentiation within the peasantry or 
the mysterious powers of maoist voluntarism. It has not been daunted 
by extensive executions nor dimmed by the advent of a new populist 
government pledged to reform. More doses of either are unlikely to 
extirpate it fora very long time to come. Even Vargas Llosa’s formidable 
imagination cannot face the enormity of this phenomenon. Oscillating 
between fury, incomprehension and resignation, he has penned us a 
parable of great promise that terminates as a paltry conceit. He hears 
his enemy clearly but understands only the words. 


% Red, Pers Paths o Poverty 


Abortion and the New 
Conservatism 


The broader meaning of the anti-abortion movement, both here and in 
the United States, has only recently become the object of serious analysis. 
A particularly important task is to understand the linkage between 
attacks on legal abortion, the provision of contraception to minors and 
sex education in schools, and the debate over artificial reproduction. 
The major strength of Rosalind Petchesky’s book is that it shows how 
abortion is part of a much larger ideological struggle in which the 
meanings of family, motherhood and young women’s sexuality are 
contested.* It is all the more remarkable that such a penetrating analysis 
has been achieved at a time when the complex configuration of repro- 
ductive politics under neo-conservative governments has been emerg- 
ing. As Petchesky says in her Foreword to this British edition, the 
escalation of the US anti-abortion movement in the last two years and 
the publication of the Wamock Report in Britain (and, we may add, 
Mrs Gillick’s campaign) strengthen her basic argument that “abortion 
is the fulcrum of a much broader ideological struggle’ (p. vil). 


The Meaning of the Anti-Abortion Movement 


Some ten years ago, Linda Gordon’s historical analysis emphasized the 
importance of distinguishing between population control and birth 
control! Citing Ellen Willis’s 1979 observation that ‘the nitty-gritty 
issue in the abortion debate is not life but sex’ (p. 263), Petchesky goes 
farther in drawing attention to the way in which population control— 
for example, the sterilization laws still on the books in many US states— 
has also been a form of sexual control. The current campaign against 
abortion has been linked to the issue of teenage promiscuity: abolish 
abortion, birth control and sex education for the young and you abolish 
teenage sex. The thinking is the same ın this country, where moves in 
1982 to tighten up the system of abortion notification were accompanied 
by efforts to legislate the way sex education is taught in schools, by 
Mrs Gillick’s proceedings against Norfolk and Wisbeck Area Health 
Authority for refusing to assure her that her daughters would not be 





* Rosahnd Pollack Petchesky, Abortus and W omas s Chesce: The State, Seocmadety and Reprodmctare Frodon, 
Verso, London 1986 (1st edn 1985) 
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given birth-control or abortion treatment without her consent, and by 
the establishment of the Warnock Committee on artificial reproduction. 


The struggle to control sexuality is directed above all against young 
women. Petchesky shows how the introduction of the pill and the rise 
in abortion rates during the 1960s went hand ın hand with postponed 
marriage and the greater availability of jobs and further education for 
women. Thus, a decade before the 1973 Supreme Court decision on 
Ros v. Wade, which legalized abortion in the US, birth control and 
abortion were making it possible for women to postpone or reject 
marriage in favour of school and work. Petchesky’s argument does not 
hold entirely for this country, where abortion was legalized in 1967. 
While education and work opportunities were certainly also widening, 
the average age at marriage actually fell until the late 19708. The crucial 
relationship between economic and social change and reproductive 
behaviour is notoriously difficult to determine, and the trends that 
Petchesky examines can safely be described only as mutually reinforcing. 


In both this country and the US women’s militancy in demanding 
abortions, often by means of self-help clinics, played a major part in 
securing legalization. The medical profession and the population plan- 
ners, faced with a trend they could not stop, were essentially pragmatic 
in their response, and legal abortion was subsumed within the frame- 
work of the population control lobby. The most significant criticism of 
the pre-1973 abortion law in the US, formulated by John D. Rockefeller 
II (who later chaired Nixon’s Presidential Commission on Population 
Growth), turned on the idea that prohibition only resulted in large- 
scale disrespect for the law, which in turn eroded the moral fabric 
holding society together. But although he also referred to grounds of 
medical necessity and the problems of the ‘unwanted child’, the views 
of women did not feature in the discussion. By the 19808 policy-makers 
no longer regarded population control as such a burning issue, and in 
the US itself the pendulum was swinging back to favour the control of 
sexuality. Above all, abortion was linked to teenage sexual promiscuity, 
especially among middle-class white women and women on welfare. 
Petchesky argues that it is because legal abortion has made the practice 
of teenage sex sistb/e that it has been opposed so violently. As long as 
sex remains invisible—with gays in the closet and abortions performed 
in back-streets or private consulting rooms—it is permissible. 


Petchesky points to evidence of a playful, self-assertive sexual code 
among young black women and some whites, which may be bound up 
with the changing conditions of women’s lives in the late twentieth 
century. She is careful, nevertheless, to record that abortion may also 
occur among those with traditional values. The teenage girl who is 
labelled ‘promiscuous’ when abortion makes her sexual activity visible 
may in fact be trying to accommodate traditional ideas about romantic 
love and female virtue to new social and cultural conditions: testing the 
love or commitment of the man by not using contraceptives, or believing 
that contraceptive preparedness is not compatible with female virtue. 
Ignoring such profound differences in the meaning of sex, the anti- 
abortion movement aims not only to control young women’s sexuality 
but to reimpose the traditional bourgeois family model. If young women 
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want sex they should also be prepared to marry. Thus Mary Kenny 
declared her support for a mother who stated that 1f her fourteen-year- 
old daughter were to become pregnant, she would make her have the 
baby and so ‘learn to take the consequences of her own actions’.? 


It is no coincidence that the right-wing women whose ‘pro-life’ world- 
view has recently been analysed by Krstin Luker® have invested them- 
selves in the 19508 ideal of the wife and mother, seeing abortion as a 
threat to women’s nurturing role and to traditional social relations 
between men and women. Petchesky tends to pass over the crucial role 
of such women in the reproduction debates on both sides of the 
Atlantic—women who have mounted their attack on abortion and on 
contraception for minors in order to defend their own marital bargains 
and the basis upon which they have been constructed. Their fear of 
losing status 18 curiously reminiscent of those middle-class feminists of 
the late nineteenth century who opposed birth control in an age when 
the only real means of livelihood for middle-class women was marriage, 
and when anything that threatened to separate sex from reproduction 
therefore posed a very real danger. Indeed, Mrs Gillick has invoked the 
name of Josephine Butler, the nineteenth-century feminist who crusaded 
against the Contagious Diseases Acts (which laid down that prostitutes 
in certain garrison towns could be forcibly examined by doctors for VD). 
Like Mrs Butler, Mrs Gillick combines anger at the sexual exploitation of 
young women and a desire to protect them with a belief in moral purity. 
However, not only are the material circumstances and balance of needs 
and opportunities very different for young women today, but, unlike 
Mrs Butler, Mrs Gillick does not acknowledge the power relations 
between the sexes that give rise to sexual exploitation. 


This 1s particularly ironic in view of the emphasis on the role of the 
father that has accompanied the desire to control sexuality and to 
relocate it within the confines of the traditional family. Petchesky 
demonstrates how conservative organs of mass culture carry the message 
of ‘Daddy knows best’. In Fasilies—a Reader’s Digest publication on 
sale in US supermarkets—a story about a teenage pregnancy portrays 
the mother as ineffectual and the daughter herself as chastened and 
submissive, with the patriarchal authoritarian family clearly presented 
as the bastion of traditional values about sex. At a wider level, the 
Family Protection Act, introduced in both Houses of Congress in 1979, 
and in a revised version in 1981, would remove federal jurisdiction over 
‘parental rights’ and the rights of churches and private schools, thereby 
‘privatizing’ child and spouse abuse, for example, and exempting it 
from central state ‘interference’. The bill did not become law but 
remains the guiding model for neo-conservatives. Of particular concern 
have been the ‘educational materials ... [that] teach to denigrate, 
diminish, or deny the role differences between the sexes’ (p. 265). 
Women’s studies and anything drawing attention to homosexuality are 
therefore suspect—a view reflected here by the recent controversy over 
the availability of Jemwy Lives with Eric and Martia in public libraries. 





2 Mary Kenny’s Werk’, Dacty Talegrapd, 1 December 1984 
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The preservation of the two-parent family and traditional sex roles is 
central to neo-conservative thinking on reproduction issues. As Paul 
Johnson wrote in the Observer, ‘The Ideal Society rests upon the tnpod 
of a strong family, a voluntary church and a liberal minimal state. The 
family is the most important leg of this tripod.’ Both the Thatcher and 
Reagan governments are seeking to enlarge the area of privately borne 
responsibility, and the two-parent, male-breadwinner family 1s much 
more likely to respond in the manner expected of it. This common 
framework throws light on the Warnock Report’s assumption that only 
a husband and wife are suitable for infertility treatment. Similarly, in 
the British Court of Appeal’s verdict in support of Mrs Gillick, Lord 
Justice Parker set great store by an 1883 case in which the father had 
restricted communication between his 17-year-old daughter and her 
mother for no good cause, using this case as a precedent to support the 
idea not merely of parental nghts but of extreme patriarchal control. 
Only when both aims—to control sexuality and to strengthen the 
traditional family—are recognized can the struggle to limit abortion 
and contraception, particularly for young women, be understood. Lord 
Justice Parker admitted that a parent fighting the same battle as Mrs 
Gillick might wish she had never won it, ‘for it might lead to pregnancy, 
a back-street abortion and even death’. The implication can only be 
that invisible back-street abortions are the price that must be paid for 
upholding traditional morality. 


The Individual and the Collectivity 


In exposing the broader ideological struggle over abortion, Petchesky 
argues that the case for ıt as an individual right is not adequate for real 
productive choice. In the USA in 1973, feminists campaigned with the 
slogan ‘get the state off our backs’, while the call for ‘a woman’s right 
to choose’ has been common to both the US and this country. But 
Petchesky is surely correct to point out that women make choices under 
specific material conditions: for example, the right to choose abortion 
when illegitimacy is stigmatized or female babies devalued, is meaning- 
less. In our society in the recent past, women have had to choose 
between the risks of back-street abortion and loss of control over 
, reproduction. In reality, they have always tended to opt for control, 
but the choice between health risks and control inherent ın the contracep- 
tive pill may become increasingly unacceptable, especially as the dia- 
phragm or condom-plus-modern-abortion techniques provide a hun- 
dred-per-cent safe method of birth control. Petchesky insists that women 
must ‘reject being caught between unviable “choices” (p. 356), whether 
to use hazardous methods of contraception or to participate in a system 
in which childbearing and jobs with decent pay are incompatible. 


Furthermore, making abortion ‘a matter for a woman and her doctor’ 
will not in and of itself secure a safe abortion. When abortion was 
legalized in Britain and the USA the medical profession was made the 
arbiter, and ‘medical necessity’ rather than women’s autonomy the 


4 Cited by John Fiexgenld, “The New Right and the Family’, in Semed Policy aud Secre) Welfare, cds. 
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deciding factor. It may be that the doctor's right to decide is upheld at 
the expense of that of the woman: for example, minors may be deemed 
insufficiently mature to make a decision about abortion (or contracep- 
tion). This has happened in the US and was of course the pivotal point 
in the Gillick case. The final House of Lords judgement against Mrs 
Gillick made it clear that discretion was being returned firmly to the 
doctor to assess the girl’s maturity, leaving little space for the girl’s 
own assessment and representing something of a pyrrhic victory for 
women.® Finally, Petchesky points out that even where abortion is 
deemed ‘medically necessary’, the state is not obliged to pay for it; this 
is of course as true under Britain’s NHS as in the US. Indeed, in the US 
it has been possible to interpret the right to choose as a negative 
freedom: the ‘freedom to decide whether to terminate her pregnancy’ 
free from ‘unduly burdensome interference by the state’ (p. 296). 


To make the right to choose meaningful (and a positive freedom), 
Petchesky argues that women must demand abortion as a social need 
or right, thus requiring conditions that will make abortions concretely 
realizable and universally available. Petchesky tends to use social seed 
and right interchangeably. Her meaning is clear enough, but the reconcep- 
tualization is sufficiently important to warrant a careful use of terms, 
and the idea of abortion as a social seed may be problematic. Needs are 
perforce defined largely by others, not least because it is possible for us 
not to know or recognize our needs. Modern welfare states have tended 
to try and define needs in minimalist terms and it ıs precisely this 
reasoning that makes abortion as much of an elective within the NHS 
as within the US medical system. As Michael Ignatieff has pointed out: 
‘The conservative counter-attack on the welfare state is above all an 
attack on the idea that these needs make rights; an attack on this idea 
puts into question the very notion of society as a moral community.” 
It is therefore important to conceptualize abortion as a social right, 
especially when access to abortion is to be argued for not as a necessary 
evil but as a positive necessity for women’s health and welfare which 
arises from particular social and economic conditions. 


Nevertheless, the individual woman’s desire for control over her fertility 
is stil] likely to come into conflict with the interests of the collectivity; 
in Petchesky’s words, ‘a polities of reproduction would still exist, in the 
tension between “social right” as defined by those in power and the 
desires of individuals’ (p. 389). Petchesky faces this difficult problem 
honestly. For socialists, in particular, one of the problems with the idea 
of a ‘woman’s right to choose’ is the difficulty posed in theory by any 
claim to an absolute individual right. As Petchesky remarks, while ‘a 
woman’s right to control her body’ is not absolute, we have not yet 
developed a socialist-feminist morality that would tell us what the 
exceptions should be. Certainly control over the body is important— 
which is why the attempt to deny young women’s capacity to make 
decisions about abortion or contraception 1s so serious. Developing a 
feminist language in respect to morality is not one of Petchesky’s major 


é See Miram David, “Morality and Materony Towards a Better Union than the Moral Right's’, 
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aims, but it is an urgent project for the formulation of a socialist- 
feminist vision and the refutation of neo-conservative arguments that 
rely so heavily on the idea of fetal personhood. As Petchesky percepti- 
vely notes, the fetus has become symbolic of many losses—of family, 
economic security, natural strength, motherhood. A feminist-humanist 
idea of personhood, she suggests, must stress that viability means 
nothing in the absence of a social context; the human fetus and the 
human infant are not viable without an adult guardian, thus ‘the 
corollary of “fetal personhood” is forced motherhood’ (p. 375). That 
is quite correct, but in and of itself it does not provide guidance for 
those women and men seeking legitimate grounds on which to draw 
the line between early abortion, late abortion and infanticide. 


So what of the short to medium term, especially considering the 
increased virulence of the anti-abortion movement since the American 
edition of Petchesky’s book was published? In some ways her identifi- 
cation of a female ‘moral pramis’, yet to be formally construed as feminist 
socialist morality, provides the main hope here. Large numbers of 
Catholics are having abortions while still believing abortion to be 
morally wrong. In other words, they are putting practical demands 
which arise from their material circumstances before dominant values. 
It is after all unlikely that the neo-conservative preoccupation with the 
importance of bolstering the traditional family will find wide support 
among the two-thirds of US marned women who work outside the 
home. Indeed, there is a dilemma for women who are active within a 
political movement or a church that stands fot women’s passivity and 
subordination, as the apparent recantation of Anita Bryant, who was 
an outspoken fundamentalist and for three years the national symbol of 
the campaign against gay rights, recently demonstrated. ‘Furthermore, 
at the level of practical politics, Petchesky suggests that the dominant 
political and moral culture of the USA is too overwhelmingly secular to 
allow legislative passage of a pro-life statement about fetal personhood. 
However, in this yet more secular country, the House of Commons 
came close to passing the Powell Bill that justified the prohibition of 
embryo research on grounds of fetal rights. In this instance, MPs on 
both sides of the house voted not so much in favour of the idea of fetal 
personhood as against the idea of granting ‘scientists the right to play 
God for up to fourteen days [the period for which the Warnock Report 
was prepared to license embryo research]’.8 Within the context of US 
politics, Petchesky’s second point may be less open to doubt: that it is 
convenient to keep abortion embattled. Outlawing it would risk the 
demobilization of fundamentalist groups crucial to the Reagan cause. 
But if there are then both genuine and cynical causes for optimism, it 
is still important to remember that the conditions under which women 
obtain abortions or contraceptive information can be made demeaning 
and may render them subservient. In the Femihes story cited above, 
abortion was chosen by the father for his teenage daughter. But the 
stigmatizing and degrading portrayal of the girl’s experience resembles 
the fate of those claiming relief under the 19th-century poor law. 





* House of Commons, Debates, vol. 73, 15 December 1984, cols 665 (Lord Brame) and 686 (Micheal 
Meacher) 
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Recent articles in the Review have examined the various ways in which 
the Left in West Germany, Italy and Spain has responded to the neo- 
conservative reorientation of international capital. At the beginning of 
the seventies Greece was the only West European country to have no 
Socialist Party; a decade later it had a Socialist government which, in 
its anti-capitalist rhetoric and the depth of its popular support, appeared 
to stand apart from the general drift into austerity and Atlanticist 
conformism. In this issue James Petras considers the background of 
civil war, authoritarian repression and NATO intervention that led to 
this belated yet radical development, as the political grip of bourgeois 
liberalism rapidly lost all its traditional power. After an initial period, 
however, the forces arrayed behind Andreas Papandreou’s PASOK 
regime have proved too heterogeneous to sustain its radical impetus, 
and the weight of age-old economic traditions has combined with the 
thrusting egoism of new middle class strata to impose a comprehensive 
policy retreat. Much to the delight of the world’s financial press, PASOK — 
has freely chosen, like the PSOE in Spain, to cut itself adrift from 
organized labour, even if this has meant calling out the troops against 
striking workers just as the Spanish police has moved to crush the 
workers’ insurgency in Reinosa. For the last two ruling Eurosocialist 
parties, a stark choice now presents itself between free-market econ- 
omics and social-democratic politics: between reckless and ultimately 
suicidal acceptance of the logic of restructuring, and an attempt to 
rediscover some common ground with their cruelly abused working- 
class electorate. In Italy, meanwhile, the Craxi intermezzo has finally 
come to an end, and June elections—days after the ballot in Britain— 
will once again test the strategically decisive balance of forces between 
Communism and Christian Democracy. In a sequel to his article in 
NLR 153, Tobias Abse here debates with Stephen Gundle the PCI’s 
fateful turn to historic compromise in the 19708 and its consequences 
for a secular left-wing politics today. | 


There are many reasons why it is necessary constantly to revise and 
renew socialist politics and historical materialist analysis: the most 
obvious of these being the new twists in the dynamic of capital; the 
experience of the lands which have had socialist revolutions; and 
the eruption of new emancipatory, egalitarian or socially redemptive - 
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programmes and movements. The claim that the Marxist political | 
project is based on a science of social formations has sometimes been 
wrongly construed as an invitation to dogmatism and rigidity. In these 
pages articles on the feasibility of planned economy, the presuppositions 

of socialist democracy, the experience of women’s movements, the 4» 
implications of ‘eco-socialism’ or the programme of ‘Towards 2000” 
have sought to address such questions; both in the Review and in his 
Verso collection of essays ‘Literature of Revolution’, Norman Geras has 
insisted that there should be due critical respect for the cumulative and 
classical elements in the Marxist tradition which should not be traded 

in for a breathless eclecticism or ill-considered iconoclasm. Geras here 
enters an assessment of one of the most wide-ranging attempts to 
re-define the socialist project, Ernesto Laclau and Chantal Mouffe’s 
‘Hegemony and Socialist Strategy’ (Verso, 1985). He argues that these re 
authors have been misled and confused by the seductive fallacies of ` = 
‘discourse theory’ and are quite unable to sustain either their ambitious 
claims for ‘post-Marxist’ socialism or their deconstruction of classical 
Marxism. Kate Soper, who has recently published an account of human- 
ism and anti-humanism in political philosophy, addresses the related 

, question, raised by Steven Lukes, of whether Marxism has the language 

ot concepts needed to clarify issues of political and social morality. 
While agreeing with much of Lukes’s critique, she urges the case for 

an existentialist ethic as a complement to emancipatory politics. 


It is now twenty years since the tragically early death of Isaac Deutscher, 
on the eve of the Prague Spring and the student revolts of 1968. +7 
Translated into every major printed language—Russian, so far, 
excepted—his work has remained a constant reference for socialist 
, theorists, helping not only to elucidate the destiny of the Russian 
Revolution but also to preserve the reality of a living Marxist tradition 
against often ephemeral intellectual fashions. In a review essay dedi- 
cated to his memory, Tamara Deutscher appropriately discusses Vasili 
Grossman’s epic novel on Russian society during and after the battle 


of Stalingrad—a gigantic undertaking which has been compared with 
Tolstoy’s ‘War and Peace’. | 


Finally David Ransom records his impressions on returning to Uruguay 
after twelve years of bloody military dictatorship, while Gavin Kitching ~e 
takes issue with Ellen Meiksins Wood’s critique of his views in ‘Rethin- 

Socialism’. In our next issue we shall be publishing an extensive 
review by Andrew Gamble of Meiksins Wood’s ‘Retreat from Class’, 
which has been awarded the 1986 Isaac Deutscher Memorial Prize. 
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James Petras 


The Contradictions of Greek 
Socialism 


The victory of the Pan-Hellenic Socialist Movement (PASOK) in the Greek 
elections of 1981, a mere seven years after the party’s foundation, was perhaps 
the most dramatic breakthrough in the political recomposition of Southern 
Europe in the late seventies and early eighties. Its 48 per cent share of the vote 
and 57 per cent of parliamentary representation, almost precisely matching the 
results achieved by the Spanish Socialist Party in 1982, appeared to confirm 
PASOK’s claim to have rallied behind it a new bloc of social forces committed 
to the modernization of Greek economy and society. The repetition of its 
success four years later, with only a slightly reduced majority, consolidated 
a position which has outlived the general decline of Eurosocialism, even if 
-itis now showing the same signs as the PSOE regime in Spain of being shaken 
by waves of protest against government economic policy. In the course of 
this article we shall try to draw out some of the reasons why Greece has so 
strongly participated in and then deviated from the dominant trends of 
contemporary West European politics. 


The rise of PASOK 1s all the more striking if we bear in mind the 
onslaught of capitalist-monarchist reaction against the Left in the years 
of repression and civil war that followed the disembarkation of British 
troops in Athens in the winter of 1944. Under the German occupation 
the Communist-led EAM/ELAS Resistance movement had rivalled the 
strength and penetration even of the Yugoslav partisans, covering the 
country with a dense network of military and civil counter institutions 
that organized some two and a half million men, women and children. 
The subsequent demise of the Resistance—first through a fatal pact 
with George Papandreou’s shadowy Centre, then through mulitary 
defeat at the hands of a reorganized Right enjoying full British and US 
support—1is too well known to need retelling here. Suffice it to say that 
by 1949, when the Communist guerrillas finally called off the uneven 
armed struggle, one of the longest and most powerful experiences of 
popular mobrlization ın European history had been torn up by the 
roots, ironically mirroring ın the aftermath of world war the destruction 
of the Spanish revolution that had served as its prelude at the other end 
of the Mediterranean. A Franco-type dictatorship was hardly an available 
option in those immediate post-war years. But as the Cold War 
descended over the continent, the traditional Greek bloc of army, throne 
_and capital reasserted its authority over town and country, behind a 
parliamentary facade that excluded the socialist Left through an all- 
pervasive police state and constantly reproduced a culture of personal 
patronage even within the bourgeois-liberal opposition parties. 


The Accumulation Impasse 


For the early part of the 19508 the principal effort of post-war ‘reconstruc- 
tion’ was literally designed to put back together the building-blocks of 
the peculiar social and economic structure that had taken shape over 
the previous century. Greece’s age-old specialization within the inter- 
national economy had gradually piven nse to a spectacular concentration 
of capital among a handful of shipping magnates, mainly based in 
London or New York, whose aggregate holdings are widely reckoned 
to exceed the GNP of Greece.! Sailing freely in the elite institutions of 
the West, these families formed a kind of mariume aristocracy whose 
excentric pattern of accumulation raised them above the constraints 
of the nation-state—indeed, the national colours themselves became 
ultimately little more than a ‘flag of convenience’, readily exchangeable 
for those of Liberia or Panama if covetous land-sharks threatened to 
set up fiscal or other snares. However, it was not as if this fabulous 
wealth had sprung forth from the oceans. A sizeable part of the 
workforce which, elsewhere in Europe, was swept by the Industrial 
Revolution into factories, mines or railways came to constitute a highly 
skilled mariner proletariat, attached ın a thousand ways to the country 
of its own production. No economic stategy 1n Greece today can hope 
to solve the problem of development unless it also finds a way of 
integrating this sull dynamic component. 


Interlocking in mainland Greece with the empire of shipping capital, 
1 There are some 120 Greek shipowners m this category, whose assets range from a mmimam of $10 


million to some of the largest fortunes in the West 
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two giant corporations—the state-directed National Bank of Greece 
and the pnvately owned Commercial Bank of Greece—not only swal- 
lowed up virtually the entire shoal of small-to-medium banking enterpni- 
ses but established an effective hold over the rest of the economy. Credit 
policy, potentially a mighty weapon of centralized industrialization, 
functioned instead to starve manufacturing of the means of moderniza- 
tion, as a plethora of tiny, inefficient firms regenerated the pre-war focus 
on low-grade consumer goods. In the countryside, where the inter-war 
period had produced a parcellized agriculture then typical of the Balkans, 
the peasantry remained trapped in an economic scissors to which the 
banks offered no hope of relief. The swollen apparatus of the state, 
though heavier and more pervasive than anywhere else in capitalist 
Europe, had renounced any structural intervention in the productive 
economy and restricted itself to intermediation within well-wom 
circuits. 


If the shape of Greek economy and society nevertheless began to change 
in the late fifties and sixties, the impetus overwhelmingly originated ın 
the industrial heartlands of Western Europe. On the one hand, villages 
and towns delivered up their jobless and underemployed as nearly a 
tenth of the population—and considerably more of those of working 
age—joined Turks and Yugoslavs on the migration expresses to Munich 
and beyond, their remittances helping to create effective demand ın 
Greece itself for the export-products of their labour on the assembly- 
lines of the North. On the other hand, foreign capital led a significant 
shift away from traditional industries towards the capital-intensive 
chemical and metallurgical sectors. By the mid sixties nearly a third of 
new investment was in intermediate and certain capital-goods groups. 
But unlike in other parts of southern Europe—most notably Spain— 
no machine-based metalworking industry developed to fuel all-round 
industrialization, and the new sectors had all the appearances of what 
Nicos Mouzelis called at the time ‘capital-intensive enclaves’ in a classical 
land of underdevelopment.? 


In retrospect those heady years of the sixties—which, ın different ways, 
placed industrial take-off on the agenda throughout the Balkans—can 
be seen as a false dawn. Even in Romania and Yugoslavia, the trend of 
the world economy in the seventies and eighties has largely frustrated 
ambitious industnalization programmes. In Greece, where no coherent 
plan was ever formulated, the early seventies already witnessed a rise 
in the specific weight of food, clothing and construction industries, and 
1n the latter half of the decade manufacturing as a whole was contributing 
less than fifteen per cent of the annual increase in GDP, while fully 
three-quarters of GNP growth came from the inflated services sector. 
Manufacturing exports, given the small size of the internal market, had 
originally been conceived as one of the principal keys to success, and 
at first a number of important openings were found in this area. 
However, the recessionary tides of the seventies, together with the 
intense competition of low-wage economies precisely in textiles and 
other such goods, led to a loss of Greece’s market share everywhere 


2 See Nicos Mourebs, ‘Caprtaltam and Dictatorship 10 Post-war Greece’, New Laft Rese 96, March— 
Apal 1976 
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except in the Middle East. By 1980, when PASOK was preparing to take 
over the reins of government, it was possible to talk of an actual tendency 
of deindustrialization, as the import/export ratio of manufacturing goods 
had risen to 3.2:1 from 2.5:1 in 1974.9 


From Dictatorship to Republic 


It might seem paradoxical that the economic expansion of the sixties, 
instead of breaking down the repressive controls inherited from the 
civil war, led to the creation in 1967 of Europe’s first new military 
dictatorship since the end of the Second World War. Certainly it would 
be idle to imagine that the colonels’ coup somehow corresponded to 
an ioner logic of capital, or initiated a Chilean style of economic 
‘restructuring’: all the evidence shows that, on the contrary, the junta 
had little or no ambition to alter the previous course of the economy. 
It ‘merely’ wished to prevent the modern layers of Greek society— 
including the most dynamic rural strata—from coalescing into a political 
bloc that would challenge the military—monarchust tutelage of the state. 
Three years of Centre Union government, between 1964 and 1967, had 
given good reason to believe that its return in forthcoming elections 
would sharpen, if not resolve, the constitutional crisis. But the option 
of dictatorship, in the European climate of the 19608, proved to be one 
of those traps that history sets for the deluded, whereby they bring 
about precisely the outcome that their actions are designed to avert. 
Lacking any popular base to match their ‘totalitarian’ pretensions, 
recklessly discarding the second, royal pillar of reaction, the colonels 
stumbled from repression to abertura to still more bloody repression, 
until their insane plot to force union with Cyprus brought disaster to 
the island and threw the junta itself into terminal disarray. 


When Constantinos Karamanlis, the grand old man of the Greek Right, 
stepped into the breech and formed the first post-junta government in 
1974, it was immediately apparent that there could be no simple 
reversion to the old model of repressive parliamentarism. It 1s true that 
his freshly formed New Democracy party retained and expanded the 
electoral support that had previously gone to the parties of the Right. 
But the political discrediting of both the army and the throne—which 
had, in any case, regarded with suspicion Karamanlis’s sixties project 
of modernizing the monarchy—left him with little choice but to seek 
the consolidation of nght-wing hegemony through a populist inflection 
of internal and external policy. There are evident similarities here with 
Su4rez’s operation in the troubled period following the death of Franco, 
and although Karamanlis had not been implicated in the preceding 
dictatorship the turnaround was in many ways equally dramatic. Within 
months of coming to power, the National Unity Government headed by 
Karamanlis had withdrawn from NATO’s military command structures, 
legalized the Communist Party for the first tme since the civil war, 
organized relatively free general elections, and called a referendum that 
produced a 69 per cent majority in favour of the republic. Subsequent 
trials of junta leaders—in some cases leading to sentences of life 


3 See Constantine Varteos, ‘Problems and Polsctes of Ioduseralmeation’, m Z Txannmenos, ed., Senei 
m Greece, Aldershot 1986 
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imprisonment—underlined the subordination of the officer caste in 
‘normal’ political activity, while one wing of New Democracy encour- 
aged the secular tendencies that were emerging with the same force as 
in the rest of the Mediterranean. 


Nevertheless, New Democracy was quite unable to satisfy the diffuse 
aspirations to change that radicalized broad sections of the Greek 
population in the 1970s. Its nationalist gestures in foreign policy, never 
carried to the point of open conflict with Washington, sat uneasily with 
its outspoken commitment to ‘the West’ and involved ıt in competition 
with left-wing opponents on a terrain where it was bound to lose. 
Internally, its tight grip over the countryside loosened with every year 
that passed, as a peasantry once awakened by EAM/ELAS and since 
exposed through migration to numerous outside influences began to 
turn to more reliable agencies of economic assistance than the local 
barons of a party in which a new, semi-modern organizational structure 
was rising slowly and inarticulately alongside the cracking edifice of 
clientelism. In the towns, raging inflation eroded the wages of industrial 
proletarians and white-collar workers alike, while a new generation of 
university graduates, often educated abroad in 68 and after, brought a 
varied combination of strivings for upward mobility and anti-authon- 
tarian rejection of the status quo. Before the colonels’ coup, the old 
forces of the Centre Union could have expected to sublimate these 
energies in the higher struggle for parliamentary sovereignty against 
military and royal encroachment. However, the fall of the junta and the 
abolition of the monarchy had suddenly rendered obsolete this classical 
bourgeois-liberal agenda of the thirties. Blinking itself awake in the 
post-junta republic, the Centre Union managed to win twenty per cent 
of the vote in the first elections, collaborated with Karamanlis in 
government and then, after a brief re-entry as the Democratic Centre 
Union, bowed out for ever as an independent entity. At the left end of 
the spectrum, the Communist Party of Greece (KKE) rapidly consolidated 
a strong position in industry and a ten-per-cent bloc of the electorate, 
any further progress being blocked more by post-war traumas than by 
the kind of historic disorientation that shipwrecked the PCF and PCE. 
But now we must tum directly to the force which, in several giant 
steps, has come to dominate Greek politics over the past thirteen years. 


The Rise of PASOK 


In both its origins and its formation, PASOK differs markedly from its 
sister parties in southern Europe, which can all trace their history, 
however broken, back to the heyday of the Second International.‘ In 
Greece, bourgeois liberalism and Communism filled up for decades the 
space of opposition to the authoritarian Right, and when the hour of 
Mediterranean Socialism dawned in the 1970s it here took the form of 
a disintegration of the liberal chrysalis. In fact this coincided with, 
or found personalized expression in, the generational renewal of the 
Papandreous: father George aged and declined with the Centre Union 


4 The Workers’ Socmlist Party was founded m 1919, with a membership of around a thousand, and 


reached a peak of six per cent of the vote es lete os the elections of 1936 However, ms organmation 
aod national presence were effectively destroyed dunng the following years of dictatorshp and war 
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and left behind no obvious successor upon his death in 1968; son 
Andreas took over the charismatic mantle and adapted it to the changed 
conditions of the seventies. 


Trained in the United States as an economist, Andreas Papandreou 
returned to Greece in 1959 and two years later was offered the director- 
ship of the Centre for Economic Research by Karamanls. Under the 
1964-67 Centre Union government, however, he associated himself 
with the policies of the Left and, after the defection of its leader Elias 
Tsirimokos, became its most widely known representative. The colonels’ 
coup then drove him into exile, where he organized a Pan-Hellenic 
Liberation Movement (PAK) whose actions against the dictatorship made 
it the most widely known, though not the most solidly implanted, of the 
resistance groups. No doubt it was expected that he would subsequently 
rejoin the mainstream of the Centre Union, whether as its more or less 
consensual leader or as spokesman of an organic left wing. But once 
the junta had fallen, Papandreou barely hesitated before rallying militants 
from PAK and a number of smaller groups and launching the explicitly 
socialist PASOK. Breaking with the traditional networks of Greek liberal- 
ism, the new party was conceived as a highly centralized instrument 
speaking with a single voice and under a single command, whose link 
to the masses would rely not upon semi-autonomous local clienteles 
but upon the directed activity of the party within Greek society. In a 
sense, Papandreou’s concentration of supreme powers also reproduced 
at the centre the type of relationship of personal dependence that had 
formerly prevailed in systems of local clientelism. For the first ten years 
of its existence, the PASOK Central Committee invoked no legitimacy 
other than its own decisions, called no congress to exercise even nominal 
control over its operations. More than any other Socialist leader in 
Europe at that ume, Papandreou kept party appointments under tight 
personal control and defined the narrow boundaries of legitimate dissent 
within its leadership and rank-and-file structures. 


In the years of New Democracy rule (1974-81) the PASOK Central 
Committee fashioned a programme that appealed to a broad array of 
social classes. On the one hand, it took up positions considerably 
more radical than the contemporary mainstream of European social 
democracy, refusing to integrate itself into the Socialist International 
(which ıt held to be too compromised with capitalism) and offering the 
prospect of full-scale nationalization and “an end to the exploitation of 
man by man’, On the other hand, particularly as the 1981 watershed 
approached, its principal emphasis fell first on partial, though still 
substantial, transformations in the structure of wealth, power and 
property; and secondly on all-round modernization of Greece’s pro- 
ductive system that would bring to the fore hi-tech industries employing 
local and expatriate skilled labour and producing for internal consump- 
tion and export. In foreign policy, Papandreou retained his reputation 
as an intransigent opponent of NATO and of any Greek involvement in 
the EEC, although readers of the international press became aware of 
an early blurring of this stand too in the course of the seventies. All 
these themes came together 1n skilful and insistent propaganda centred 
on the need for comprehensive change or a//agh#—the Greek counterpart 
to the PSOE’s cambto or the PS’s changer la vu. However, important 


sections of the electorate continued to believe strongly that a far- 
reaching socialist transformation would be forthcoming. 


The populist-socialist programme and organizational dynamism of the 
new party already allowed it to win fourteen per cent of the vote in the 
elections of autumn 1974, just two months after its foundation. Keeping 
a severely critical distance from the Karamanlis coalition, it had nearly 
doubled this to 25 per cent by 1977 and, by virtue of Greece’s heavily 
‘weighted’ system of proportional representation, raised its share of 

tary seats from 4 per cent to 31 per cent. Four years later, 
with the liberal Centre now defunct and New Democracy cut down 
from 54 per cent to 36 per cent, PASOK swept into power at the end of 
a masterful campaign that increased its support more or less uniformly 
in all the regions of Greece. Indeed, by the time of the 1985 elections 
the Greek countryside—for so long the bastion of the Right—was 
showing a slightly higher allegiance to PASOK than the rest of the 
country: an average of 47 per cent, against 45 per cent in urban and 
suburban constituencies. 


PASOK in Power 


In assessing PASOK’s six-year record in government, it will be useful to 
divide the experience into two distinct periods: the first more or less 
coinciding with its first parliamentary term; the second beginning shortly 
after the June 1985 elections, with the announcement of the so-called 
‘stabilization programme’. The most impressive part of the PASOK 
achievement has undoubtedly been in the social-cultural domain, where 
the early years in particular witnessed a concerted drive to implement 
a series of genuinely progressive reforms. In an earlier article in New 
Left Review, Eleni Stamiris has given a considered account of the 
changing position of women, and I would refer the reader there for a 
discussion of the impact and limits of PASOK policy initiattves—not 
only the legislative abolition of the dowry institution and the extension 
of formal equality to all levels of society, but also the centrally coordi- 
nated efforts, rare enough in Western Europe let alone the Mediter- 
ranean, to advance the position of women within the workforce.) At 
issue here, of course, has also been the more general secularization of 
Greek society, and the introduction of divorce by consent, civil marriage 
and equal rights for children born out of wedlock has done a great deal 
to shrink the obscurantist roots that so often provided a support for 
political reaction. At the same time, the ideological and institutional 
legacy of the civil war has come to weigh much less heavily in public 
life: the Greek parliament has abolished various repressive laws from 
the fifties as well as some of the extreme powers given to the police, 
and although the military has largely remained a world apart, subject 
to no fundamental restructuring or parliamentary scrutiny, ıt has been 
deprived of the means of direct intervention that used to be provided 
by its own radio station. As the EAM/ELAS Resistance has been officially 
rehabilitated, PASOK politicians and intellectuals even lay explicit claim 
to the continuity between their own practice and the struggles of these 
earlier, Communist-led movements. 





3 Ejen: Samma, “The Women’s Movement m Greece’, NLE 158, July-August 1986, 


The New Middle Classes 


The paradoxical outcome, then, is that Greece’s first mass Socialist 
movement has owed much of tts vitality to its assumption of the 
remaining agenda of bourgeois liberalism—an agenda which helped it 
to win the support of decisive sections of the urban ‘new middle classes’. 
This rising social stratum, whose contradictory class position poses 
problems for any socialist strategy, includes such groups as lawyers, 
doctors and other professionals; merchants in the new areas of transport, 
electronics and so on; public officials in the larger economic enterprises, 
consultants, educational entrepreneurs and other categories addressing 
the needs of their own kind, as well as of other classes who aspire to 
their position or seek to imutate their life-style. One striking aspect of 
the new middle class is the multiple economic and political roles that 
it combines: specialization in one type of economic activity usually 
serves as the basis for a kind of initial accumulation, which then leads 
to a proliferation of activities cutting across the boundaries between 
public and private, commercial and renter, urban and rural. This 
multilateral drive for economic affluence and social status breeds the 
peculiar Greek phenomenon of the polymorphous operator—familiar 
with everything, an expert in nothing. More seriously, it produces a 
chronic inability to fulfil commitments within the original schedule. 
Tremendous energy, ambition, high-level education and other back- 
ground attributes go hand in hand with rather unsatisfactory perform- 
ance of public duties.and responsibilities, except insofar as these directly 
coincide with private interests. The resulting syndrome is one of the 
major obstacles to economic modernization in contemporary Greece. 


Starting life from a position of impovenshed subordination in the 19508, 
the new middle strata grew rapidly ın size and self-assertiveness during 
the boom years of the sixties. Their assimilation to the consumerism, 
social habits and economic behaviour of the older ‘oligarchic’ classes 
then began to express itself in numerous ways, as summer homes, new 
automobiles, overseas education and holidays matched their investments 
in real estate and employment in non-productive commerce, the liberal 
professions and the state bureaucracy. In the absence of commensurate 
social recognition or political representation, their mimicking of the old 
dominant classes temporarily made them more radical in their political 
rhetoric and their advocacy of social programmes, but these would soon 
become as conformist as their lifestyles. For the new middle classes pride 
themselves above all on their ‘modernity —their valuing of individual 
fulfilment, their secular, democratic views, their concern with upward 
social mobility, and their attachment to urban, cosmopolitan society— 
and the pursuit of the accoutrements of ‘individual modernization’ in 
Greece has taken place precisely at the expense of the resources required 
to modernize the productive, educational and administrative systems. 
The rising middle stratum appropriated wealth in large part through 
“windfall gains’ in real estate, toursm and related non-productive 
services; it was able to obtain easy loans from a pliant state; it invested 
in commerce and property; ıt evaded taxes on a grand scale. Cars 
multiplied on narrow streets, and after-hours tutorial colleges raked in 
their fees often within sight of fast-deteriorating public schools. While 
the massive concrete slabs of apartment blocs scarred the Attic peninsula, 
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Greece was exporting oranges to West Germany and importing orange 
juice and other products to slake the thirst for ‘modern’ consumption. 


It was not that the new middle classes questioned the need for public 
controls and expenditure: indeed, the polluted air, unpaved suburban 
sidewalks and chaotic education structures helped to inspire in them an 
amorphous demand for ‘change’, so long as they did not have to foot 
the bill for the necessary modernization. The shirking of responsibility 
was manifest in a pseudo-radicalism—much purveyed by PASOK in the 
seventies—which pointed to the upper classes without recognizing that 
even the confiscation of all their wealth would not begin to make a 
dent on the investment needs of the public sector. In reality, the lack 
of modernization reflected both the misallocation of state loans by the 
upper class and the fiscal evasion and speculative activity of the sosveaax 
riches. But psychologically the new middle class was unprepared for any 
sacrifices. Nourished on the myth of being an outsider, it failed to see 
that it had consumed beyond the productive capacities of the society. 
Believing that its private gains were simultaneously social gains for 
everyone, it perceived and aggressively presented any serious revenue- 
raising by the state as an attack on ‘the people’. We shall return later 
to the consequences for the Greek economy as a whole. It should 
already be obvious, however, that this ‘blindness’ of the new middle 
class virtually precluded that the bourgeois republic would be able to 
ground itself on the same social content as the post-war regimes of 
northern Europe. The first PASOK government did, it is true, take a 
number of legislative steps towards the establishment of public health 
and social security systems, and the creation of a more participatory 
framework for higher education. But when it tried to introduce a small 
tax on urban real estate—an essential element, together with progressive 
direct taxation, in any enlargement of the fiscal base of the state—a 
major portion of its own electorate felt that its vital interests were in 
jeopardy and raised such an uproar that the idea had to be hastily 
dropped by Papandreou. Greece continued to spend less than half the 
West European average of GDP on health, education and social welfare. 


The Populist Compromise 


The victory of PASOK in the 1981 elections was based on a broad and 
often conflicting coalition of classes, and the economic policy of the 
incoming government was designed to consolidate these constituencies 
through high state spending and short-term consumption pay-offs. In 
order to implement the kind of coherent development policy it had 
promised in opposition, it would have had to make a conscious choice 
and nsk offending powerful elite groups among its electorate—for 
example, by taxing landed property to finance agro-industrial complexes, 
socializing over-indebted firms or forcing through a sustained invest- 
ment programme in new productive activity. Instead, it concentrated 
its energies on an electoralist polsa! strategy. Business, large and 
small; farmers, bureaucrats, shopkeepers, factory workers, exporters and 
importers—everyone, or almost everyone, got something, even if some 
got more than others. It would be a mistake to compare this too closely 
to the initial, Keynesian period in France, for the fundamental problem 
in Greece was the creation of a modern industrial base. What passed— 
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and still passes—for an industrial sector was largely assembly plants 
with little or no capital equipment*or research and development capa- 
bility. Most of the ‘industrialists’ continued to accumulate wealth by 
borrowing huge amounts of capital from the state banks, investing a 
fractian and diverting the rest to overseas bank accounts. The debt/ 
capital-investment ratio remained one of the highest in the world 
because industry was directed not by the usual kind of entrepreneur 
but by a highly distinctive stratum of kleptocrats. Agriculture too 
suffered from underinvestment, irrational and costly marketing systems, 
with a multiplicity of small farms divorced from organized credits or 
from productive systems capable of providing cheap inputs or proces- 
sing outputs. 


The strength of Greece’s non-productive classes lies not only in their 
position in society and politics, but ın the sphere of values, ideology 
and status. More than anywhere else in Europe, the basic family and 
educational institutions place a premium on ‘getting nch quick’ or 
serving time as a bureaucratic supernumerary. In Scandinavia and 
Central Europe, or even more so 1n the Eastern bloc, there 13 a profound 
estimation that the working class is a central component of modern 
industrial society: workers are proud to be workers; their children train 
to become skilled workers; the organization of the education system 
facilitates technical and industrial development. In Greece, however, 
the appeal of industrial employment and modernization 1s undermined 
by the pervasiveness of petty-bourgeois ideology and the ability of the 
non-productive classes to evade taxes and acquire muluple sources of 
income. Until Greek society recognizes the working class as its most 
valuable asset in the drive for industrialization, it will be doomed to 
stapnation and crisis. 


The original PASOK programme engaged with these problems of under- 
development tn 2 way that had never been contemplated before. Above 
all, an investment schedule and a five-year plan had as their stated goal 
to transform Greece from a dependent society with a service economy 
based on semi-skilled labour, into an independent industrial society 
based on skilled labour. We can see now, however, that no serious 
attempt was made to ground this programme on the only social force 
with a committed interest ın its realization—the existing class of indus- 
trial workers and technicians. Industral unions that were all-inclusive, 
well organized and funded could have become the pillar for sustained 
efforts to deepen the industrialization process and to overcome both the 
opposition of the non-productive classes and the inertia of the state 
apparatus. But after a brief period of enthusiasm, the Papandreou regime 
abandoned its relattonship of close cooperation with the unions. Its lack 
of political will ın promoting political mobilization, together with the 
failure of the cultural and educational apparatus to valorize productive 
labour, ensured that the inherited structures of the state and renter 
capital would effortlessly smother the new development strategy. 


The overall effect of PASOK’s early spending spree, then, was to increase 
the consumption of nearly all sections of the population without creating 
any new industrial capacity to meet that demand. The government 
raised wage income, partially offsetting the inflationary erosion in 
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Karamanlis’s final two years; private capital responded by slowing 
investment to the merest trickle. Exports stagnated, while imports 
mushroomed and invisible earnings (the mainstay of the external sector) 
began a sharp decline. To secure the populist compromise the regime 
had turned to foreign loans, fiscal deficits and EEC subsidies; but by late 
1984 it was evident that the mounting debt burden, far from offering a 
solution, had merely added to the list of critical problems facing the 
economy. Public sector borrowing soared from 124 per cent of GDP in 
1983 to 174 per cent in 1985, without having any effect on domestic 
output; and particularly in the run-up to the June 1985 elections ıt was 
increasingly used to finance current expenditures, which rose from 39 
per cent of GDP in 1984 to 41 per cent in 1985. As one study has noted: 
‘The fastest-growing category was employment in services, almost 
exclusively led by continuing substantial increases at around 3 per cent 
per annum in employment in the public sector and in banks . . . In the 
three years to 1985 employment in manufacturing declined by around 
24 per cent.” Table One sets out the still sharper fall in output during 
the first PASOK term. 


Table One 
Greek Industry, 1981— 1944. 1970 100 
1981 1982 
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180 





on Greece, 1985/86. 


In the countryside, where PASOK’s subsidization of loans was a key 
element in the consolidation of its electorate, the performance was 
hardly more impressive: agricultural growth for its first term was as 
follows: —1.6, 1981; +2.4, 1982; —6.8, 1983; +6.4, 1984; +0.5, 1985. 
The reason for these meagre results was that only a small part of the 
funds were actually used in agriculture. The remainder were employed 
to ‘finance consumption, to be redeposited with banks at much higher 
rates, and to be used for the acquisition of real estate in urban areas.” 
There could be no clearer evidence that, in a speculative economy, the 
polymorphous class nature of Greek industrialists and farmers makes a 
‘sectoral approach’ to development worse than useless. 


In terms of Greece’s structure of external economic relations, much has 
been made of the agreement reached with the Soviet Union whereby it 
will commit large investment resources in the exploitation of Greek 
bauxite—the biggest single foreign stake in the national economy. 
However, this should not obscure the fact that, in spite of its rejection 
and rhetorical opposition to EEC membership, the PASOK government 
has fundamentally perpetuated and fatessified Greece’s dependence on 
the OECD countries. In 1980, 68 per cent of imports and 64 per cent of 
exports were traded with the OECD ; the corresponding figures for 1984 
were 73 per cent and 80 per cent. At the same time, exports to the 
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centrally planned economies—which ought to-be especially attractive 
in a climate of international recession—declined from 10 per cent of 
the total ın 1980 to a mere 5 per cent in 1984. 


PASOK has also increased Greece’s role as a subordinate debtor nation 
beyond the worst period of the old Right, exposing policy-making to 
external pressure to a degree reminiscent of the early 19508. (See Table 
Two.) The foreign debt stands at 45 per cent of GDP and payments 
account for close to a quarter of export earnings. Given the phasing- 
out of EEC balance of payments assistance, commercial borrowing will 
soon have to increase more than twofold, on terms dictated by the 
foreign banks: namely, the closure of unprofitable public enterprises; 
greater freedom for employers to hire and fire workers; tough anti- 
strike legislation, relaxation of price controls, an expansion of public— 
private ventures, and an open door to foreign investment. 


Table Two 


Greece's External Debt (m billions of $) 


1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 
i 10.6 12.3 





The third dimension of dependency results from the growing EEC 
domination of the Greek economy. While the EEC has increased the 
transfer of loans and grants to Greece, this has been more than offset 
by the takeover of internal markets and the displacement of Greek 
manufacturers and farmers. To quote again from the OECD report: 
“Whereas Greek manufacturing output has remained broadly stagnant 
in the three years to 1985, import volume of manufactures may have 
risen by roughly one fourth in the same period.’® The balance of 
payments problem was further exacerbated by the fact that most bour- 
geois consumers, who have never seemed to lack for purchasing power 
under PASOK, directed their appetites to imported durables and motor 
cars. Truly it is not the paltry wage increases of the trade untons but 
the pressures of state policy and dependency which have weakened local 
capital accumulation. 


The Austerity Programme 


Just before the June 1985 elections, the PASOK government engaged ın 
one more spurt of high spending that was enough to bind the support 
of only a slightly reduced proportion of the electorate (down two points 
to 46 per cent) and to secure a second absolute majority in parliament. 
With the immediate electoral pressure thus removed, it finally made its 
decision about which section of society should bear the brunt of an 
attempt to resolve the crisis of state expenditure. A package of austerity 
measures announced in October set a 15 per cent devaluation of the 
drachma and introduced a system of non-interest-bearing deposits on 
certain categories of imported goods. But the centrepiece was a reversal 
of the wages indexation legislated during its first term, such that wages 
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were now adjusted to the ‘targeted’ rather than the ‘observed’ rate of 
inflation. It was thus envisaged that a seven per cent decline in real 
wages in 1986 would create sufficient surplus to keep up payments to the 
international bankers. In fact, it was these bankers and the multinational 
capitalists in the OECD who had prescribed wages austerity as part of a 
new development strategy based on the lowering of labour costs to 
promote low-grade exports and cheap mass tourism. Their proposals, 
dutifully followed, also included deregulation of controls on profit 
remittances, privatization of parts of the banking sector and public 
enterprise, cutbacks in state social spending, and the promotion of 
incentives for private capital. The agencies of growth in this new model 
of accumulation were to be the multinationals in high growth areas and 
local private capital in the labour-intensive light consumer industries. 
Social policy was executed with the explicit purpose of concentrating 
income in the hands of the capitalists to promote investment and 
development. 


Unable to maintain the broad class coalition of its first term in office, 
the PASOK government turned in October 1985 to the old power bloc 
of local and foreign capital, hoping that a rise in the rate of exploitation 
of the Greek labour force would sufficiently compensate local capital 
for its disadvantages vis-a-vis the foreign banks and EEC competitors. 
In order to carry through this new orientation, the PASOK economic 
strategists needed to reverse the effect of the government’s early pro- 
labour measures such as the banning of lock-outs and the repeal of 
various anti-strike statutes. Above all, they had to increase the reserve 
army of the unemployed to exert a downward pressure on wages, and 
strengthen the hand of both employers and the state against labour. 
Since 1984 urban unemployment has nearly doubled, from just under 
6 per cent to above 10 per cent. The tightening of the job market has 
particularly affected workers under the age of 24, who now account for 
Go per cent of the jobless total. This is, one might say, the key age 
group for a neoconservative attempt to ‘change attitudes to work’: that 
is, to get people to work more for less money. With regard to labour- 
capital state relations, PASOK has increased the power of employers to 
hire and fire without paying indemnities; it has resorted more and more 
to anti-strike legislation to break strikes; and it is preparing further laws 
to outlaw strikes that ‘abuse labour privileges’. The proposed restrictions 
are so far-reaching that any strike over wage demands that exceeds 
officially approved limits could be declared illegal. Supply-side accumu- 
lation models and the backward nature of Greek capital have always 
required authoritarian state agencies to contain popular protest. The 
second phase of PASOK rule is no exception. 


Nevertheless, the attempt to resurrect the traditional model of dependent 
development ıs based on several false assumptions, since the world 
economic conditions that sustained it are no longer operative. First, the 
old model involved financing an import expansion through a growth 
in invisible earnings (tourism, worker remittances and shipping), but 
all these sources have declined in the 1980s as net invisibles have 
plunged from $4.6 billion in 1980 to $3.2 billion in 1984. Second, 
interest payments on the externa! debt have been undergoing a geometric 
progression (up from $466 million in 1980 to $1.1 billion in 1984), 
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while exports have fallen from $4.7 billion in 1981 to $44 billion in 
1984. Third, capital flight has increased significantly in the 19808, as it 
has done ın other indebted renter states. If we take the category ‘errors 
and omissions’ as a conventional euphemism for flight of capital, then 
a positive $15 million balance of payments in 1980 became a negative 
$312 milion in 1984. For these three reasons—together with the 
overwhelming predominance of speculative over entrepreneurial capi- 
tal—it 18 clear that the financing of further growth is virtually excluded. 
Far from inducing the inflow of new resources for development, 
Greece’s ‘opening to the outside’ or ‘liberalization of the economy’ will 
facilitate the oxtflow of resources, thereby deepening underdevelopment. 
Nor will the device of lowering wages make Greek capital competitive, 
so long as industrial capital acts principally as a financial intermediary 
and fails to innovate and invent. To free banks of state control 1s no 
guarantee that they will develop rational economic policies: as long as 
they retain their social ties with speculative capital, or orient their loans 
to safe multinational lenders, there will be no modernization of national 
industry. 


So deep has been PASOK’s reconciliation with the past that its ministers 
no longer feel any embarrassment in claiming that quantitative growth 
in traditional areas amounts to true economic success. No longer ‘a/lagh? 
but ‘doing what we’ve always done best’ ıs the commonsense of high 
office. Perhaps the new metro being built in Athens is the most 
expressive symbol of this reorientation. At one level, of course, a metro 
18 as an important acquisition for a large European capital city—though 
hardly the number-one priority so long as basic needs in public health 
and education are unfulfilled. But the decision to commit huge resources 
to the Athens venture should be seen above all as a continuation of 
policies to provide incentives for the bloated construction industry, in 
a project that has itself been necessitated by years of uncontrolled 
automobile imports and record levels of atmospheric pollution. The 
shiny new metro trains will offer a show of modernization—indeed, its 
reality ın one particular area. But they cannot disguise PASOK’s turn 
away from 1t8 majority clientele towards an amorphous power bloc of 
state-favoured industrialists, large-scale importers, tourist promoters, 
and managers of state banks, co-ops and public firms, allied with 
overseas financial capital and the multinationals. It is this bloc which 
now stands as the obstacle to any meaningful change of Greek economy 
and society. 


Greece and NATO 


The return to customary patterns has been most startling of all in the 
foreign policy of the Papandreou government. No prime minister in 
Europe (or elsewhere) came to power with such an overwhelming 
mandate to strike out in new directions: the combined vote of PASOK 
and the Communists was more than sixty per cent; most of the major 
newspapers, the great majority of trade unions, university students, 
farmers and small businessmen supported a break with the past relations 
of dependence. But although some commentators—both friendly and 
hostile—regarded Papandreou’s position as radical in West European 
terms, ss the Greek context his policies were from the beginning actually 
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rather moderate. In 1981 millions of Greeks still had fresh memones of 
the way in which Western imperialist powers had intervened since the 
war to affect the course of domestic politics. It was evidently a facile 
exaggeration to believe, as many did, that the colonels’ coup was 
nothing other than an overseas CIA operation, but the Nixon administra- 
tion barely concealed its sympathy for the juota as it extended military 
aid in the name of NATO solidarity. After Spiro Agnew’s official visit 
in 1971, which was particularly resented at the time, an agreement 
concretized this growing harmony by allowing home facilities to the 
US Sixth Fleet in the port of Piraeus. The final Cyprus debacle, too, was 
widely and plausibly associated with NATO conspiracies to end the 
island’s neutrality, and the Allance’s failure to prevent the Turkish 
invasion—bordering, at least in Washington’s case, on open support 
for it—led even Karamanlis to pull Greece out of the NATO military 
command. Greece in 1974, it might be said, was the only European 
country (together with Malta) where the rhetoric of national indepen- 
dence was not merely a screen for abject chauvinism but corresponded 
to real encroachments on political sovereignty. 


There can be no doubt that, however many grounds the professional 
diplomats had for reassurance,? the Reagan administration was at first 
genuinely worried about the existence in the Mediterranean of a govern- 
ment whose leader was on record for his strident denunciations of the 
EEC and NATO and his recent calls for the dismantling of all US military 
facilities in the country. The turning-point appears to have come in the 
summer of 1982, when a series of high-level meetings with Reagan, the 
US Ambassador and the NATO Supreme Commander convinced the 
Atlantic establishment that Greece’s fundamental pro-Western orien- 
tation was not in question. Over the following penod Papandreou and 
his colleagues pursued an independent line on such issues as East-West 
trade or relations with Libya, as well as in the international crises 
surrounding the KAL—oo7 shootdown, the Western interventions in 
Lebanon and the deployment of cruise and Pershing—2 missiles. Athens 
also blocked the projected construction of a new NATO headquarters at 
Larisa and broke NATO ranks by supporting a Romanian initiative to 
make the Balkans a nuclear-free zone. On these and other matters 
Greece’s often lone voice provided a discordant note in the second cold 
war, occasionally continuing to provoke fits of bile in Washington and 
to draw disproportionate appreciation from the anti-muilitarist Left of 
Europe and North America. It should be stressed, however, that 
Papandreou’s progressive stand on these discrete issues was the very 
least that could have been expected of a PASOK leader in the early 
eighties—the very least, too, that was required to cover up his legitima- 
tion of traditional linkages with the United States. There could have 
been no clearer indication of things to come than Papandreou’s immedi- 
ate refusal to ‘reopen the file’ on Washington’s role in the Cyprus events 
of 1974, as he had frequently promised ın the pre-election campaign. 
For when one is making new friends, there are often old grievances 
that one has to forgive and forget. 





‘Andress Papandreou was once calmly descmbed to me by a Stare Department offical as ‘Southem 
Europe's biggest conforma’ 


PASOK’s accelerating shift back into the US orbit—exemplified by the 
stark contrast between disarmament rhetoric and the actual sxpassion of 
NATO installations in Corfu and Macedonia—was finally made ‘official’ 
in a typical Papandreou statement ex cathedra ın January of this year. 
‘Springing a surprise on his own party’, as the Economist put it, 
Papandreou announced to parliament that he intended to keep Greece 
in NATO and, ‘if the price ts right’, to allow US bases to remain after 
expiry of the existing agreement at the end of 1988. Naturally he sought 
to cast his latest apostasy in the most favourable light, linking his sellout 
of Greek sovereignty to some imminent Turkish threat, presenting ıt 
as a tradeoff for increased US military aid or—the ultimate banality—a 
necessary compromise to avoid a further slide in tourism. Thus, far 
from breaking the mould of Greek foreign policy, Andreas Papandreou 
has now virtually abandoned even the bourgeois-liberal legacy of his 
father and made Greece safer for US interests than at any time since the 
late fifties 


Papandreou’s main line of ideological defence in foreign policy has been 
ever more frequent invocations of the “Turkish threat’—a traditional, 
reactionary deflection of popular resentment at Greece’s subordinate 
status vis-a-vis the United States. The corollary to this is his argument 
that Washington 1s using the “Turkish card’ to blackmail Greece into 
acceptance of the US installations in Greece. However, Papandreou’s 
deliberate promotion of mulitary links with Washington, the continu- 
ation of intelligence hookups between the two countries, and the 
cager pursuit of closer relations with an increasingly bankrupt Reagan 
administration defy any attempt to rationalize his policy as a result of 
US ‘blackmail’. After all, it 1s Athens which did everything in its power 
to deepen Greece’s dependence on US arms, and which has recently 
awarded a multi-billion-dollar contract for the US and French defence 
industries to supply a massive order of a hundred ultra-modern aircraft 
and other hi-tech equipment into the twenty-first century. From time 
to time, a crisis will boil up with Turkey over territorial rights in the 
Aegean. But the daily reality ıs that Greece maintains its role as a 
key link tn NATO’s Mediterranean system: for all the denuclearization 
rhetoric, nuclear weapons continue to be stored on Greek soil; and 
despite Papandreou’s calls for East-West detente, US spying equipment 
against the Eastern bloc still operates in good form. It 1s possible that 
the highly sensitive Hellinikon base outside Athens will be closed down 
when the US—Greek arrangement is renegotiated in 1988. But as the 
rapprochement has gathered pace in the year since George Shultz’s visit 
to Athens in March 1986, taking the form of regular official contacts 
and meetings with the US ambassador, even that concession is coming 
to seem most uncertain. 


A further contradiction in Greek foreign policy involves the combi- 
nation of, on the one hand, postures of solidarity with the Third World 
(‘The Palestinians are our brothers’, etc.) and, on the other hand, active 
defence of the interests of Greek overseas capitalists who, though never 
a dominant factor, have often formed a social bloc with other colonial 
and neo-colonsal forces in exploiting local workers and peasants. Even 
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in South Africa the presence of a significant comprador community— 
and a military relationship that stretches back to the forties—have 
modified the Greek position on questions such as international sanctions. 
In Black Africa, Foreign Minister Papoulis has been pressuring Tanzania 
and Zambia to compensate Greek compradors for their expropriated 
holdings, and Zaire to agree terms for the return of Greek traders and 
commercial interests. But the most complex pattern has been 1n relation 
to the Arab world, where Papandreou was already cultivating close 
links with Syria, Libya and Iraq, at a time when Karamanlis was 
building diplomatic and economic bridges to the Gulf states and other 
conservative centres. Since PASOK took over government, US pressure 
has enforced a certain distancing from the Gadafy regime, but most 
peculiarly the Iraqi connection retains its full force even though Greece 
has to subsidize its arms sales to the Saddam Hassan dictatorship. No 
one has quite worked out how Papandreou rationalizes this state of 
affairs, given that Iran is more ‘anti-impenialist’, the Iraqi regime was 
the original land-grabber, and Greece has balance of payments problems 
that would benefit from any opening in the lucrative Iranian arms 
market. 


State and Party 


Papandreou’s conservative inflection of PASOK policy, both internally 
and externally, has often been presented as a pragmatic recognition of 
various objective constraints. In particular, Party representatives have 
argued that the ambitious programme of socializations and structural 
changes was formulated in the early to mid seventies, before world 
economic crisis began to whittle down the strategic options. What this 
defence leaves out of account, however, is that it was precisely the end 
of the boom and the subsequent crisis that created the conditions for 
the ascent of the Socialists. A time of growth and affluence is hardly 
one in which the electorate will look for systemic change. But in the 
late seventies the Greek popular classes did indeed look for forces 
capable of pursuing alternative policies and institutions capable of 
overcoming the problems that permeated society. 


PASOK’s failure, despite early reforms, to fulfil its promise of change 
was both cause and effect of a progressive absorption of its cadres 
into the structures and mentalities of the state bureaucratic apparatus. 
Evidently the Socialist government was forced to inherit civil servants 
who went on functioning in the old way, not to satisfy demands but 
to evade, delay and block measures through endless ‘legal’ and formal 
manoeuvres, except where it was a question of performing ‘political 
tasks’ for client groups. In an attempt to forge reliable lines of communi- 
cation and action, PASOK cadres had no option but to add still more 
functionaries, thereby increasing overhead costs ın relation to services, 
and to combine political -administrative tasks in 2 fashion that weakened 
their own capacity to plan and execute effectively. The resulting paralysis 
of will, as a gulf opened between functionaries and their supporters and 
bureaucratic caste-consciousness replaced class consciousness, was a 
rapid object-lesson ın the dangers of ‘laying hold of the ready-made 
state machinery’. At the same time, the drift into social-democratic 
statism reinforced the already pronounced authoritarian tendencies 
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within the Party itself. In fact, PASOK can now clum to be one of the 
most monolithic and personalist parties in Europe, East or West, only 
once ever having felt the need to go through the formality of a congress. 
At its twentieth Central Committee meeting, ın 1986, Papandreou’s 
message was accepted by 144 votes to 4, with two abstentions. In typical 
fashion, the Leader proclaimed the need for greater democracy, dialogue 
and discussion—after having previously expelled all cntics of conse- 
quence from the Central Committee, after firing television director 
Giorgos Kontogeorgas for a news programme in which PASOK civilian 
para-militaries were filmed beating up demonstrators, and after his 
police had sent a dozen striking garbage workers to jail and several 
others to hospital. 


Nevertheless PASOK’s mass membership—recently claimed to stand at 
200,000-—provides it with significantly deeper social roots than any 
other Mediterranean Socialist party,!! and exposes the leadership to 
greater rank-and-file stress in attempting to force through an austerity 
programme. Unlike the parliamentary fraction, which resembles the old 
Centre Union in its domination by liberal professionals, the 140-member 
Central Committee has an important component of unionized engineers, 
teachers and white-collar workers who ın the last year and a half have 
brought various social pressures into the heart of the apparatus. Right- 
wing Central Committee member Daskalakis, commenting on the 
repeated repression of strikes, has declared that if he were a minister 
he would resign from the government. PASOK’s head of the Greek 
Confederation of Labour, Raftopoulos, supported the call for a general 
strike in January 1987. Numerous other PASOK trade union leaders 
(among the electricians and bank, airline and telephone workers) are 
breaking party discipline and striking against the regime’s tum to 
authoritarian crisis-management. PASOK farmers, who are beginning to 
feel the heat of EEC competition and the end of subsidies, are dnving 
tractors onto highways and blocking roads in Northern Greece and the 
bridge across the Corinth Canal. Even in Andreas’s extended family, 
Deputy George Papandreou Jr. has expressed deep misgivings over the 
current and past policies of the regime. However, the opposition within 
the party has little coherence, often involving a strong element of 
populist nostalgia and malaise at the party’s declining fortunes. Unless 
a significant alternative emerges on the left, many PASOK members are 
likely to become increasingly inactive or to focus their energies on 
‘functional organizations’ and effectively abandon party politics. Papan- 
dreou’s mystique is clearly on the wane and his personalist style has 
become an object of criticism even within the party. Yet there 1s very 
little space for renewal: Papandreou does not brook any forthright 
opposition to dis power, only criticism of those below him. Surrounded 
by the most servile of the Party’s lackeys, he occasionally turns on a 
flow of radical rhetoric in order to provide himself with the sense of 
moral righteousness to persevere in the face of a nising tide of popular 
discontent. 


1 The POL, for instance, bas just over three-quarters of the membership in a country wrth more than 
three times the popalanon of Greece 
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The Confrontation with Labour 


Since October 1985, the Papandreou government has virtually turned 
its back on popular sections of its electoral clientele, pursuing pro-big- 
business policies of a consistency and ruthlessness that would be hard 
to outmatch anywhere in Europe. Although PASOK can claim a some- 
what better record than the Spanish Socialists in relation to labour— 
viz. the early prohibition of lock-outs and energetic attempts to unionize 
the workforce—its embrace of capitalist austerity without development 
has now set it clearly in the opposite camp, with few carrots to balance 
its increasing use of the big stick. Under the guise that public enterprises 
are now ‘socialized’, the Papandreou regime has continued the practice 
of tying trade union finances to the Ministry of Labour, and of subjecting 
trade union slates to control by the inner circle of the party. Invoking 
Law 1264/82, the government has used the threat of military tnbunals 
to break at least four major strikes in the last two years. Towards the 
end of 1986 it was talking of legislation that would ban strikes in the 
private sector which ‘abuse labour privileges’—a formulation without 
recent parallel in Western Europe, so inclusive that 1t could cover any 
strike over wage demands that exceeded government-imposed limits, 
as well as strikes to reduce working hours or to secure higher bonuses, 
better health conditions or any other demand that might raise unit costs 
of production. Nor is the PASOK whispering machine above slanderous 
suggestions that working-class discontent is part of an international 
plot to destabilize democracy and bring back the Right. The truth, of 
course, is rather the opposite: that PASOK’s labour policies have greatly 
reinforced the state’s domination of civil society and reduced the space 
for autonomous civil institutions, thereby preparing the ground for a 
triumphant return of the Right. At the same time, while overseas 
connections have kept joblessness slightly below the EEC average, 
PASOK’s push for a ‘freer labour market’ has steadily increased the rate 
of unemployment from 8.1 per cent in 1984 to 9.3 per cent in 1986, 
with 10 per cent widely predicted for 1987.12 The policy of concessions 
to private capital is the mirror-image of this ant-labour posture. 
Through Law 1262/82 PASOK has increased government grants, subsidi- 
zed loans and accelerated depreciation allowances to such a degree that 
this subsidy component now amounts to nearly thirty per cent of total 
private investment. 


Labour and the Greek populace are in no mood to accept any new 
version of Andreas Papandreou’s demagogic populism, which provides 
little comfort for an eight per cent decline in wage income in a penod 
when unearned income of various kinds has been doing rather nicely. 
The impressive strike wave of January and February 1987, supported 
by all major unions, would have been unthinkable in the early period 
of PASOK popularity and urgently raises the question of the future shape 
of Greek postics. Of course, it would be quite wrong to regard PASOK 
itself as a spent force, or to imagine that any opposition must go in a 
left-wing direction. While PASOK’s influence in the union movement 
has substantially declined, the heavy subsidies from the state and the 
job-placement and patronage mechanisms in the public sector have 


2 Ferepeas Ecomoary, Annual Review, July 1986 
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allowed the Party to retain central positions. But possibly the most 
significant development since the 1985 elections has been the renewal 
and transformation within the Communist Party. Long considered to 
be a centre of orthodoxy, the KKE has become the site of a lively 
intellectual debate which will culminate in the ascendancy of a new 
generation of political leaders at the May 1987 Congress. The new 
leadership includes Mimis Androulakis, a bright, young, theoretically 
astute spokesperson with an affinity for the open politics of Gorbachev. 
The Communists are preparing a series of position papers, critically 
examining how the changing nature of the class structure and the new 
social movements affect its proposals for decentralized planning, local 
self-government and the role of the market. On the tactical front, the 
KKE 1s advancing the idea of an alliance with other progressive forces 
that would stress equitable taxation, greater supervision and control 
over state lending to the private sector and joint public-private ventures, 
but not necessarily immediate withdrawal from NATO and the EEC 13 
Behind this rather moderate, soctal-democratic programme, the real 
concerns of the KKE leadership are the increasing electoral power of 
the traditional Right and the absence of a progressive party which can 
appeal to the abandoned, disenchanted voters in the Centre—Left space 
previously occupied by PASOK. It is this space which the KKE seeks to 
fill with its Democratic Alternative. 


The Communist Party wants at all costs to avoid the isolation and 
negative consequences that would result from a permanent polarization 
of Greek politics between the ‘old right? New Democracy and the ‘new 
right’ PASOK. Hence its openness to the idea of working with the 
new dissident formations—a welcome departure which already won it 
considerable gains in the local elections of October 1986. With its 
impressive strength among university students and trade unionists, the 
KKE can have every expectation of advancing modestly beyond the 10 
per cent of the national vote it won in 1985.!4 But the Party’s strategic 
aim remains that of gaining a sufficient share of the vote to influence 
the shape and programme of a coalition government of the Left. The 
so-called Eurocommunist party, on the other hand, has finally torn itself 
away from the fatal posture of critical support for PASOK, and has 
embarked on the foundation of a New Left Party centred on the ‘new 
social movements’. However, although it has a handful of fine trade- 
unionist and student leaders, its fierce internal divisions, past mistakes 
and classless rhetoric suggest that it has little chance of expanding 
beyond the two per cent it achieved at the 1985 elections. 


The PASOK Dissidents 


The third and in some ways most significant group of left oppositionists 
is made up of former PASOK trade unionists and parliamentary deputies 


D The bass for this account of KKL alhance policy is an mterview with General Secretary Hanlaos 
Florakis, in Decmeber 1986 

14 This 10 per cent figure represented a pomt half-way between the 9 per cent tt had won m 1977 and 
the 11 per cent peak of 1981 The 1985 drop, which surprised many commentators, may perhaps be 
attribared to the pre-election polls which had forecast a choecly run contest between Pasok and New 
Democracy 
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whọ were expelled for criticizing Papandreou’s economic and social 
policies. There are essentially two tendencies within this sphere: the 
trade unionists proper, and the technocrats from the Economics Ministry 
led by Gerasimos Arsenis. The former are mainly based among electrical, 
telephone, banking and other public sector unions, as well as the 
metalworkers. Largely comprising trade unionists who emerged in the 
post-junta era, they represent the most positive force linking socialist 
politics to a working-class project. Their main strength and weakness, 
however, is the fact that they are first and foremost trade unionists— 
and thus oriented to the immediate demands of their organizations and 
members, and less able to formulate a global strategic alternative to 
the regime. Moreover, within the newly formed Socialist Workers 
Movement (SSEK), divisions have appeared between former sectarian 
political figures linked to the small Maoist groups of the 19608 and 
the new generation of socialist union leaders—divisions which have 
undermined the movement’s dynamism and coherence and made it less 
attractive as a pole for PASOK dissidents. 


The second tendency is the one being organized by former Economics 
Minister Arsenis, a highly respected economist with 2 competent team 
strongly influenced by Keynes and Kalecki. His principal appeal has 
been to the disaffected professional and middle sectors concerned with 
the modernization of Greek society and economy. But more generally 
the prospects for building a viable alternative depend upon the capacity 
of these economists to address labour and the mass of small businessmen/ 
professionals who form a disproportionate part of the Greek political 
class. The problems are formidable—not least a growing hostility to 
anyone and anything associated with the current PASOK regime, with 
its highly publicized corruption scandals, its repressive measures and 
its restrictive economic policies. Nor will it be easy to formulate 
a strategy for simultaneously developing the productive forces and 
protecting living standards at a time of huge indebtedness and EEC 
penetration of internal markets. In contrast to Papandreou, Arsenis does 
have in his favour a relatively low-key, straightforward style and is able 
to point to his record as a supporter of public sector development and 
a promoter of dialogue with a broad array of forces. But he has yet to 
define himself on the issues of NATO and the REC—in a word, on 
imperialism; he will have to shed the notion that accommodation with 
political clientelism internationally 1s compatible with structural changes 
domestically. More fundamentally, any new course must have as its 
epicentre the struggle of labour, the farmers and the underemployed 
and jobless youth; this time round, a democratic-socialist perspective 
must be clearly defined from the outset—otherwise Arsenis’s political 
project will die stillborn, becoming little more than the vehicle of a few 
trusty souls to deliver votes for one more independent deputy in 
parliament. 

Revival on the Right 


As PASOK has moved to the right, the conservative New Democracy 
has been gradually reviving itself as a dynamic opposition capable of 
attracting sections of popular support around its bourgeois and petty- 
bourgeois core. Having lost control of the state patronage system, the 
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Right has been forced for the first time since the war to build up a 
grassroots organization, to engage in social struggles, and to articulate 
a political programme. In the trade unions it has established a real 
presence 1n PASOK’s public sector bastions, obtaining between 20 and 
40 per cent of the vote; the medical, legal and other professional 
associations are firmly in the hands of the Right; in the high schools it 
has gained an absolute majority and now controls the student federation. 
Even at the University of Athens and the Polytechnic University, site 
of the historic confrontation with the junta in 1973, the Right recently 
secured 30 to 4o per cent of the student vote. Clearly the economic 
failures of PASOK, its heavy-handed patronage politics, its loss of 
political vision and, above all, its reliance on Europe’s most outrageously 
inefhcient and unresponsive bureaucratic machinery have alienated a 
youth that is increasingly individualist in values and ın search of modern 
careers. The new appeal of the Right, together with the KKE’s refusal 
to support PASOK candidates ın the second round, brought New Democ- 
racy into control of the three most important urban areas—Athens, 
Piraeus and Thessalonikt—in the municipal elections of October 1986. 
However, this local surge has set up fresh problems for the Right, as 
Miltiades Evert, the robust mayor of Athens, represents a modern style 
of Centre—Right politics that is quite alien to the traditional ‘civil war’ 
vitriol of party leader Mitsotakis: reconciliation not anticommunism; 
development not repression; freeing the market not filling the prisons. 
The ensuing factional tensions are New Democracy’s principal handicap, 
and it 1s not out of the question that Karamanlis will be wheeled in 
from the shadows to perform one last spell of duty. 


Publicly the New Right abhors and condemns Papandreou’s stabilization 
programme, but a close reading of its own pronouncements reveals few 
substantive differences. In private, many ND deputies will happily 
express their pleasure at Papandreou’s conversion to supply-side econ- 
omics, not only out of doctrinal approval but also because he has 
courted political suicide by taking it upon himself to implement the 
‘opening’ to the market. The IMF and the capitalist portion of PASOK’s 
domestic clientele can feel well pleased with the results of the austerity 
programme: in just a year and a half, real wages have been slashed by 
more than eight per cent; the current account deficit has been nearly 
halved from $3.2 billion in 1985 to $1.7 billion in 1986; inflation is 
down from 25 per cent to 16.9 per cent per ennum; and spending cuts 
have reduced the PSBR from 18 per cent to 14 per cent of GDP. No matter 
that manufacturing output continues to stagnate, with no prospect of 
significant new investment—the ‘traditional’ sectors, above all the 
banks, are again showing a healthy profit as they direct funds into ‘what 
Greeks have always been good at’. “By the time Papandreou finishes,’ 
one right-winger said to me last year half in jest, ‘we will be able to 
appear as moderate leftists.” And indeed, by the time of the next 
elections, so little will remain to be done to complete the work of 
capitalist austerity that New Democracy will have every chance of 
capitalizing on PASOK’s self-destructive period in office. 


In the run-up to the next election, PASOK could hardly be starting from 
a weaker base as the governing party. It seems unlikely that Papandreou 
will be able to make any meaningful populist concessions tn the economy 
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or NATO policy, of the kind that assured a second PASOK landslide in 
1985. The two main resources so far have proved to be an intransigent 
position on Turkish claims in the Aegean—a position which, whatever 
its objective merits, allows for much chauvinist or ‘occidentalist’ postur- 
ing—and the deflection of radical enthusiasm into a confrontation with 
the Orthodox Church over its landholdings.'5 If, as seems likely, 
however, the next elections bring the Right back into power, the nval 
fiefdoms of PASOK will unleash a bitter war of attrition, as the only 
factor holding them together is the common trough of public office. In 
the wings, a still-divided socialist left is in the process of renovation 
and possible regroupment, and the trade union movement is aspiring 
to define a new independence from both the state and the Right, with 
a double legacy of corporate subordination and militant class struggle. 
As Greece’s productive economy continues to deteriorate, and as strike 
waves and popular protests engulf the major cities, there is hope that a 
new socialist movement can emerge from the debris of the ‘socialism 
of the personality cult’ and create its own collective identity. The 
positive side of the Papandreou debacle is that many socialist militants 
are now clear about what they do not want, including in the first 
instance a party kept under the fist of a great helmsman. The conditions 
of resurgent right-wing politics, economic stagnation and popular disen- 
chantment are not the most propitious for the Left. But there is no 
question that the will to struggle is growing: the protesters in the streets 
today may become the basis for a new democratic socialist movement 
tomorrow. 





1 The actual conflict no longer concems whether the sete should have the power to expropnate 
tome 350,000 acres of Church land, a legacy of the era of Ottoman rule, bot whether this land should 
be distnbuted through Pasok patronage to the agrartan cooperatives or hended directly by the Church 
to rodrvidual farmers, At mue ooce agam, therefore, = the complex role of the Church in Greek 
society Partucolarty after October 1985 Pasok sought reconcikation with the Charch hierarchy as a 
pillar of the established order Now PASOK appears to have concluded that, in the effort to restore a 
popular base, the Church s more expendable then any clement of the caprtahst socal bloc, from a 
progrese accompaniment of socialise politics, scculanem 1 threstenmg to become a poor man’s 
rabetitute 
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READING: THE ESSENTIAL 
POLITICAL ACT 


Six Books on History, Politics, and Social Thought. 


Lebanon’s Predicament 

Samir ! , 
“Suffused with the passion and insight of a true Beiruti trying to explain to hımself and to 
the world why he can't go home ore .. A masterly piece of research that should long 
occupy a central place in the socological in ons of Lebanon's decline and fall ” 
—The New York Times Book Review 328 pp, $3000 


Lectures on Ideology and Utopia 

Paul Ricoeur; Edited by H. Taylor 

Paul Ricoeur's cnitical voice has earned hım broad and influential appeal among 
contemporary thinkers In this volume, he considers the concepts of ideology and utopia 
together, within one logical framework. 384 pp, $3500 


Comparative Democracy 

Policymaking and Governing Coalitions in Europe and Israel 

Gregory M. Luebbert 

Using a ranonal choice analysis, Luebbert develops several models of democratic politics, 
and a model of party leadership behavior He offers a coherent theory to explain coaliuon 


behavior aimed at a greater understanding of democratic multtparty politics as a whole 
341 pp, $3000 


Death, Sex, and Fertility 


Population Regulation in Pre-Industrial and Developing Societies 
Marvin Harris and Eric B. Ross 

In this controversial study of populanon dynamucs, the authors argue that population 
must be limited by deliberate policies of birth control, or it will be controlled nonetheless 
by more wasteful and destructive patterns of human mortality 227 pp, $2500 


CS NOW IN PAPERBACK 
Understanding Imperial Russia 
Marc Raeff; translated by Arthur Goldhammer 
“Mr Raeffs ly clear readable, and scholarly study should be read not only by 
statesmen and politicians, but by all who wish to understand both the long-vanished 


Russian Empire and the political and spiritual basis from which its present successor 
state emerged "—Nikolai Tolstoy, The New York Times Book Review 248 pp, $1300, pa 


Michel Foucault 
The Freedom of Philosophy 
Rajchman 


John 

“Rajchman has produced an exciung, original work which deserves to be widely 
read .. This book charts a course for a post-modern pohucs, informed by Foucault, 
which steers clear from the reefs of eltusm, humanism, and reductionism.” — Sociology 
131 pp, $1250 pa 
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Com ment 
Stephen Gundle 


The PCI and the Historic 
Compromise 


Few on the left will disagree with the view that the tum taken by events 
in Italy in recent years is deeply depressing. Capitalism is unquestionably 
more stable today than at any time since the boom years of the late 
19508, and the social and cultural upheavals of the late sixties and 
seventies seem to have subsided almost without trace. In seeking to 
explain how and why this has come to be so, Tobias Abse points an 
accusing finger in the direction of the Italian Communist Party.) As the 
largest force on the Italian left, endowed with mass support and 
a remarkable degree of electoral strength, it must take, he argues, 
‘overwhelming responsibility for the failures and disappointments of 
this period’.2 In essence, the party stands accused of failing to push 
things forward in the 1970s, despite the fact that both the necessary 
forces and the potential were there. In particular Abse blames the PCI 
for not adopting a combative secular stance at a time when increasingly 
wide sectors of society could have been mobilized in support of such a 
programme. As a result, social and political trends which in the mid 
seventies led most naturally in a left or progressive direction were so 
bitterly thwarted that an opportunist politician by the name of Craxi 
was able to exploit them successfully for a political design of a right- 
wing type in the eighties. 


In Abse’s analysis of post-war Italian history, the PCI cuts a very poor 
figure indeed. It is suggested that right from 1944 the party’s policies 
involved ‘completely unnecessary and counter-productive capitulations 
to the forces of reaction’ that destined it to a position of permanent 
subalternity in the Italian political system.? Although it became entren- 
ched as a social force, the party ceased very early on to be a significant 
political actor or effective vehicle for the promotion of working-class 
interests. But it is in the 19708 that the politics of Italian Communism 
reached an unparalleled nadir. The Historic Compromise, Abse argues, 
was the pitiful strategem of a party so long confined to opposition that 


1 Tobeas Abee, ‘Judging the PCI’, New Left Resse 153, September—October 1985 


2 Thad , p40. 
Ibd, p 7 
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it could no longer summon up the courage to knock boldly at the doors 
of power. Ostensibly proclaimed in the face of threats launched by an 
aggressive right-wing minority against the democratic state, ıt was a 
profoundly defensive option that in programmatic terms amounted to 
little more than a scheme for the management of the already existing. 
By fixing its sights on a rapprochement with the Christian Democrats, 
moreover, the PCI passed over the potentially available forces and 
movements that might have been mobilized in favour of ousting the 
DC from its occupation of the state and thereby missed an extraordinary, 
and possibly unique, opportunity to reshape Italian society along more 
radical lines. 


My purpose here ıs not to furnish an uncritical apology for the PCL. 
Rather it 1s to argue that the party’s conduct in the context of Italian 
society from the late sixties to the present cannot be adequately evaluated 
if the terms of analysis are those set out in ‘Judging the PCI’. For it is 
one thing to suggest that the PCI falls short of offering a paradigm for 
the political and cultural advance of the left elsewhere, but ıt is quite 
another to imply that, through its actions alone, the party more or less 
perverted the course of Italian history by blocking the potentially 
progressive evolution of society ın a reactionary design of dubious value 
and predictable consequences. To depict the PCI in this way as the 
bearer of a singularly inefficacious brand of reformism, whose short- 
sighted leadership and tactical incompetence impeded it from taking 
decisive action in unusually propitious circumstances, is both inaccurate 
and misleading. Indeed, if this is all the party 1s, one is tempted to ask 
why it was that the US government went to such unusual diplomatic 
lengths to prevent its accession to power in 1977-784 or why Abse 
himself, ın his later piece on the PCI’s 17th congress, should feel obliged 
to underline ‘the intensity of the earthquake that could be unleashed in 
Italy by the end of the forty-year-old Christian Democrat regime’.' 
Surely no one should have anything to fear from a party which 1s 
apparently little more than a sheep in sheep’s clothing? 


The Position of the Left 


In what follows it will be argued that the Historic Compromise was 
very much more than a cautious, short-term option and that the whole 
question of secularization was considerably more problematic than Abse 
is willing to concede. But first the interpretation of events in the period 
between 1968 and 1973 as being overwhelmingly favourable to the 
eventual formation of a lay majority must be energetically refuted. 


The position of the PCI and the left as a whole in the early seventies 
was significantly weaker than is suggested in ‘Judging the PCP. For 
while it is true that ‘the whole political landscape had been changed by 
the social eruptions of 1967-9’ the benefits did not accrue to the left 
over the short term.® Indeed, prior to 1974, by which time events were 


4 A first-hand accoant of these behind-the-ecenes manocurrings may be found in Zbigniew Borcamaln, 


Power aud Prrecrple MMenreers of the Netvomal Security Adnr 1977-1941, London 1983, pp 311-313 
5 Tobtas Abse, “The PCI Congress’, New Left Rema 158, p97 
t “Judging the PCI’, p 25 
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once again moving in a positive direction, the mood in the country was 
decidedly inauspicious. Certainly no one on the left was talking or even 
thinking of bold initiatives. Following the break-up of well-established 
patterns of order and control in significant sectors of society, the risk 
of some form of authoritarian solution to the crisis of power was a 
genuine one. The fascist ‘strategy of tension’ was clearly an important 
factor in this. Another element reshaping the political climate was the 
shift to the nght which took place in the state, with the MSI’s parliamen- 
tary votes facilitating the election of Leone as president of the republic 
and a refurbished Centre—Right coalition headed by Andreotti and 
Malagodi replacing the previous Centre—Left formula. But what should 
under no circumstances be underestimated in explaining the relative 
isolation of the left at this time is the extent to which the mass 
mobilization and protest that marked Italian society in the late sixties 
had well and truly subsided by the beginning of the new decade. Even 
though organizations forged in the heat of the struggles could count 
on a not insignificant measure of support, the revolutionary impulse— 
of the student movement especially—had quite simply evaporated by 
1970. Although there would continue to be important social conflicts 
in some of the major industrial centres, the scale and energy of the 
battles which preceded the signing of the engineering workers’ contract 
at the end of 1969 would never be matched, let alone surpassed, in the 
years that followed. Moreover, for all their vitality and disruptive force, 
the social movements of the late sixties were largely circumscribed to 
the larger factories of the industrial triangle and most, but not all, the 
main university towns of the north and centre of the country. When 
the social unrest eventually spread to the south—too late to turn the 
turbulence of 1968—69 into a full-blown revolutionary moment—it was 
hegemonized not by the left but by the neo-facist nght, as not only the 
revolt of Reggio Calabria but also events at L’Aquila and Battipaglia 
demonstrated. Local and regional elections held in the course of 1970 
and 1971 revealed no shift to the left, but rather a substantial increase 
in MSI votes throughout the southern half of the peninsula. Final proof 
that the political thrust of 1968 had expired in the country as a whole 
came in the general election of 1972 when PSIUP, the left-wing splinter 
party which had triumphantly taken 4.5 per cent of the vote in 1968 at 
the height of the contestation, failed, along with I/ Maeasfesto and other 
groups of the far left, to reach the minimum quota necessary to return 


its representatives to parliament. 


The background to the Historic Compromise was thus coloured more 
with shade than light. But this does not mean that the PCTs conduct at 
this time can be seen in terms of a short-term calculation. For Abse this 
would appear to be the only meaningful plane of political action; his 
concern with the momentary conjuncture is such that he resolutely 
secks to present all the choices and decisions of the PCI as if they were 
motivated by similar criteria of reckoning. Yet in reality the politics 
of Italian Communism can only be understood within a long-range 
perspective, embracing ethical and cultural as well as political problems. 
Unlike a run-of-the-mill reformist force, its aim, up until recently at 
least, was not simply to come to power, but to think out and initiate a 
general process of change in society. The Historic Compromise, for 
example, was never a defensive option in conception and it is quite 
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impossible to understand the thinking behind it if ıt is percerved as 
such. Rather it was an attempt to devise and develop a framework for 
advance in a situation where the left was numerically weak and in 
danger of isolation, despite the decline of an old set of power relations. 
Whatever its faults as a political proposal, Berlinguer’s design rep- 
resented a bold, and possibly unique, attempt to formulate an overall 
response to several of the key cultural issues to emerge from the crisis 
of Italian capitalism. For this reason there is a risk that any unduly 
hasty and unconsidered depiction of the Historic Compromise as a 
wholly fruitless capitulation to the interests of clerical reaction function- 
ally liquidates a range of important, but not immediately political, 
problems that the left must confront if it is to be the bearer of a global 
alternative to the existing order of things. 


Politics and Culture 


In recasting the strategy of the PCI in 1973-4, Berlinguer and his 
closest collaborators unquestionably did place excessive emphasis on the 
dangers involved in any option which did not embrace the DC. It is 
also beyond dispute that their estimation of the popular vocation of the 
Catholic party owed more to wishful thinking than it did to a hard- 
nosed look at the function of Christian Democracy in Italian society. 
But despite this, the central idea of the Historic Compromise was always 
that of a long-term, large-scale social transformation. Even in the 
famous series of articles reflecting on the implications of the coup in 
Chile, Berlinguer’s main concern was to seek out a way of articulating 
and promoting ‘a progressive transformation . . . of the whole economic 
and social structure, of the values and fundamental ideas of the nation, 
of the system of power and the bloc of forces in which it finds 
expression’.’ In this sense it would be quite wrong to suggest that the 
realization of the Historic Compromise was ever itself seen as an easy 
task devoid of tension and drama. The very act of persuading the DC 
to enter into an alliance with the PCI was dependent upon a shift in, if 
not reversal of, the electoral positions of the two parties. But more 
important than this for the Communists’ appropnation of the role of 
dynamic force in any future political unification of the great traditions 
of popular Italy was the prior conquest of a position of cultural primacy. 
Far from being ‘the adornments rather than the core of the calculus 
involved in the option for the Historic Compromise’,’ the ideological 
and cultural moments were the real core of the strategy, its motivating 
force and rationale. 


On numerous occasions in the period preceding the 1976 election 
Giorgio Napolitano stressed that it was not so much through the 
attribution of a dominant position to the Communists as through the 
consolidation of a new progressive framework of values and priorities 
acceptable to wide groups of people that working-class hegemony could 
be affirmed. The Historic Compromise, he said in January 1975, should 
not only be understood as a proposal for a new government formula. 
The discussion going on in the country between the various democratic 


7 Kanco Beringuer, Ls Qmd comemsta 1969-1975, edited by Antonio Tatd, Rome 1975, p 627 
2 ‘Jodgmg the PCI’, p 21 
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and popular forces ‘cannot but also invest the sphere of ideals and moral 
values, of individual and collective behaviour’. The aim, Napolitano 
said, was not to turn the party into a ‘sect of pedantic pedagogues’ but 
to carry the battle for a new historic bloc to a higher level, that of a 
Gramscian ‘intellectual and moral reform’. The success of the strategy, 
both ın forging the alliance and directing ıt towards progressive goals, 
depended therefore on an extensive and continuous exercise of 
hegemony on the part of the PCI 


What was it that induced the party to believe that it could successfully 
assert its influence in this way 1n Italian society? The Historic Compro- 
mise, ıt may be said, found its ultimate justification in two presuppo- 
sitions, both of which seemed credible ın the climate of the mid 
seventies. First, it was felt that the break-up of the old equilibria of the 
pre 1968—69 period had not merely shaken the confidence of the ruling 
classes but deprived them of the consensus on which their authonty 
ultimately rested. Thus the labour movement and its chief political 
representative were presented with a unique, it not altogether clear-cut, 
opportunity to inherit the leadership of the popular components of the 
old bloc and force the more conservative ones to concede an increasing 
measure of their power. Second, there was a firm belief on the left that 
Italian capitalism had reached a point of no return. The oil crisis, 
galloping inflation and a general breakdown in the pattern of monopoly- 
led development initiated in the years prior to the economic miracle 
provided the left with a real chance to intervene and advance an 
alternative, more socially-oriented model of development in which the 
market for private consumer goods, whose expansion had constituted 
the corner-stone of the previous twenty years of growth, would also be 
subject to question. The crisis, it was felt, made the transition to some 
form of socialized economic system objectively necessary. 


The tragic contrast between such grandiose schemes and the very 
meagre, and in certain respects retrograde, results of the National 
Solidarity pernod could scarcely be greater. But what should not be 
forgotten 1n any analysis of the long and painful months between March 
1978 and January 1979 is that after the elections of June 1976 it was 
still the DC which controlled the situation. The PCI jumped to a post- 
war high of 34.4 per cent of the vote, but the Chnstian Democrats were 
arguably the real winners of the election. Far from collapsing or 
undergoing a major decline as many had predicted and even more 
secretly hoped, Italy’s conventionally dominant party successfully squee- 
zed the small centre parties to emerge reinforced with the support of 
38.7 per cent of the electorate. This point is not raised in order to 
excuse the PCI’s failure to secure some tangible benefits in return for its 
collaboration with Dc-led governments, but simply to show how difficult 
it was for the party to fulfil politically the very high expectations 
entertained by many of the varied groups and categories that had 
coalesced in its support. 


* Giorgio Napolitano, I amem: sella battapioa delle see, Rome 1975, p 16 
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Secularization 


The central charge laid down by Abse, however, concerns the Communt- 
sts’ attitude towards secularization. The entire shift away from the left 
that has taken place 1n Italy in recent years is blamed on the PCI because, 
instead of taking up the progressive lay issues around which increasingly 
wide sectors of public opinion could have been mobilized, it allegedly 
tried to avoid or, even worse, to contain them in the name of the higher 
goal of a concordat between official Catholicism and Communism. It 
does not require very much to see just how insufficient an explanation 
this is. To attribute such a dramatic change of mood and culture to the 
political inadequacies of the PCI leadership is to strain credibility to 
breaking-point. The key problem with such a stance is that it simply 
takes it for granted that secularization was the product of the social 
movements of the late sixties and the mid seventies and that it was the 
natural ally of the left. Yet neither of these things can be so blithely 
assumed. 


A more complete explanation of the course taken by events might begin 
by exploring the meaning and implications of secularization itself. As 
a term it has been endowed with various connotations, but since the 
19608 it has principally been employed ın connection with the crisis of 
religion in industrial society. At the most general level it indicates a 
growing separation between religion and society and an increasing 
marginality of religious institutions. It 18 in this sense a product both 
of the greater pluralism of modern society, consequent upon urban 
growth, the extension of mass communications and the decline of the 
insular community, and of rationalization, with all that it implies in 
terms of the translation of problems into technical tasks and the break- 
up of knowledge into specialized skills. It 1s, in short, a facet of 
modernization—an aspect of the sharp redesigning of consctousness 
which accompanies the penetration of advanced capitalism into ever 
wider spheres of life as ıt completes its passage from economic to social 
system and becomes capable of generating its own symbols. Clearly 
then secularization 1s at the best of times a double-edged sword which 
.by no means necessarily cuts in favour of the left. On the contrary, ın 
its political implications it may well undermine the left as well as the 
clerical nght, by shaking its capacity to organize support around a 
project of social transformation. In a rationalized, technological society, 
strong pressures come to bear on left-wing parties to limit their horizons 
to intervention within the present framework of social and economic 
arrangements. i 
In the light of these considerations, it may be concluded that it is only 
partially true to say that the cultural changes of the 19708 in Italy were 
brought on by the social movements of the immediately preceding 
years. Rather they were more profoundly rooted, like the movements 
themselves, in the structural changes effected in the economy and in 
society in the fifties and sixties. Secularization implied not just the 
cutting away of the clerical foliage from the state or the opening up of 
family law to divorce and abortion, but also the consolidation of 
consumer capitalism and the wider acceptance of the cultural values of 
the permissive society. This is not to say that the social thrust in favour 
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of secularization was not on the whole a progressive one—for clearly 
it was—but rather that its roots and consequences were more problem- 
atic than might at first appear. As Pasolini perceptively argued after the 
1974 divorce referendum, the fact that the middle classes were ready to 
support civil reforms did not mean they had undergone any sudden 
conversion to progress, but rather that they had exchanged ‘bigoted 
and clerical values’ for ‘the hedonistic ideology of consumerism and the 
consequent American-type modernistic tolerance’.!° 


If the PCI adopted a less than wholly enthusiastic outlook on some of 
the social and cultural changes to emerge in the mid seventies, then this 
was not simply the result of a fundamentally reactionary attempt to find 
common ground with the Catholics, as Abse suggests. Rather it was a 
consequence of a profoundly sceptical judgement on the type of society 
which capitalist development had produced in Italy and the forms of 
living which were taking shape within it. In December 1974 Berlinguer 
stressed that the PCI did not reject the ‘process of modernization of 
society brought about by Italy’s passage from a predominantly agricul- 
tural country to a modern industrial one’. This was credited with having 
helped do away with ‘many old taboos and the weight of narrow- 
mindedness and backwardness’ as well as end ‘ancient forms of civil 
and cultural isolation’.!! But the process as a whole was far from free 
of negative aspects. In Berlinguer’s view examples of these were to be 
found in- the ‘spread of ideologies typical of neocapitalism’ that were 
apparent in the ‘attitudes and lifestyles that have emerged among wide 
groups of citizens’. The model of development pursued in Italy was 
viewed as responsible for a get-rich-quick attitude 1n the middle classes, 
selfishness, irresponsibility and ‘diffuse cases of conformism and cyni- 
cism as well as moral decline and mistrust’.!2 To overcome these features 
of contemporary life, it was necessary to redirect the economy along 
more social lines, and refound morality and cultural life on higher bases. 
The workers’ movement, with its organic notion of the collective 
interest and of the responsibility of each individual towards his or her 
fellows, was proposed as the ideal bearer of this new sense of awareness, 
which might also be shared by Catholics. 


Berlinguer’s position in relation to issues of this sort did not escape 
sharp criticism. To many, particularly in a context in which old criteria 
of duty and collective responsibility were being vigorously contested, 
the vision of the common good based on social solidarity and individual 
restraint which the PCI held out took on a distinctly unfashionable, not 
to say undesirable, hue. To others, the party secretary’s trenchant 
critique of the negative features of consumer capitalism sounded more 
like a puritanical hostility to the extension of needs in general than 
distaste for the one-sided character of a type of society which privileged 
the private accumulation of material goods over all else. Yet it was 
never imagined that a firm stance of this nature would automatically 
have a wide appeal, even amongst the party’s supporters. “The battle 


™ ‘Io gugno 1974 tudo sulk nvolunone antropologica m Ital’, in Pier Paolo Pasohnt, Saw 
corsert, Milan 1975, pp. 47-8. 

1 Banco Berlinguer, Le probaste comrama, Tunn 1975, P 94 

H Ibed., pp 94-95 


against waste must be faced even where it seems more complex and less 
popular’, he said in October 1976. ‘It is relatively easy to struggle 
against restricted privileges. . . . It is more difficult to conduct a battle 
on the plane of culture and customs with the aim of modifying the 
criteria by which the bourgeoisie measures a person’s dignity and 
prestige.’!3 


In Italy today many people—even on the left—are arguing that such 
objectives can have no place in the thinking of a modern socialist or 
communist party.14 Ingrained resistances against the reduction of life 
to what Raymond Williams calls ‘the bustling level of the supermarket’ 
are anachronistic and inappropriate in contemporary society, out-of- 
date prejudices which serve only to cut the left off from the aspirations 
and everyday lives of ordinary people.!5 For such commentators Craxi’s 
record shows how political success derives more from adapting to 
contingent demands within society than from the promotion of general 
campaigns that aim at a re-ordering of the whole social formation 


according to a pre-established design. Socialists took up civil rights - 


issues in the 19608 and 19708, with the result that the PSI could credibly 
offer a modernizing programme in the secularized Italy of the 1980s. 
Communists did not and in consequence the PCI has found it increasingly 
difficult ın recent years to formulate a credible political alternative. 
What this argument ignores is the fact that Cram’s success in wresting 
a measure of state power from the Chnstian Democrats had very little 
indeed to do with the progressive civil and social reform traditions of 
a slightly older generation of Socialists and much more to do with his 
having developed a political style perfectly suited to the needs of Italian 
capitalism. Craxt’s own lay credentials moreover are far from clear: it 
was he after all and not the DC which negotiated the new concordat 
between the Vatican and the Italian state that extends the Catholic 
Church’s hold over religious education and thereby reinforces its stake 
in every school in the land. The ‘modernity’ of the PSI derives rather 
from its capitulation at every level to the domestic and international 
demands of capital —a phenomenon most evident in its championing 
of US foreign policy and its role in dismantling the scala mobile. Slick 
packaging and an American-style focus on the personality of the leader 
at the expense of policies offer a further guarantee of the party’s new 
role. By clever rhetoric ıt has focused hopes on an end to Christian 
Democrat dominance, whilst in reality sustaining the values and life- 
styles of post-industrial capitalism. 


Perhaps any left-wing party wishing to re-cast its role 1a the political 
system and overcome historic barriers against its accession to power 
would find it difficult to resist the temptation to take a leaf out of 
Craxi’s book. For the more such a force shows itself willing to throw 
off its traditional political culture and embrace the existing structures 


D Ennco Berhoguer, ‘Rapporto al Comitato centrale e alla Commissione centrale di controllo’, L’ Varad, 
19 October 1976, p 9 

H This argument, ot something very closely resembhbng it, may be found in three recent books on 
the PCI in the seventies and eighties produced by nght-wing Communists These are Aldo Schuvone, 
Por uf smpe PCI, Ban 1985, L Pagg and M D’Angehilo, I coseetcy malam ¢ of refereecere, Turin 1986, 
and Napoleone Colajanni, Cemas, ad bww, Milan 1987 

6 Raymond Willams, Teserds ze00, Harmondsworth 1985, p.198. 
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of society the more it will be gratified by noises of approval from the 
press and business interests ready to praise it for its new-found realism 
and modemity. But the risk of a passive and subaltern secularization 
would in such circumstances be unavoidable. Today the Italian Commu- 
nists find themselves in a situation of this type, facing not dissimilar 
risks. At its 1987 Congress the PCI seemed ready to free itself definitively 
of the distinctive features of ethical and cultural struggle in order to be 
able to present itself more convincingly as a social democratic force. 
Yet ıt would be tragically mistaken to infer from the desolate scenario 
of Italian society in the 1980s that Berlinguer’s politics were deeply 
unpopular or that the only choice before the left as a whole today is 
one of integration or extinction. Capitalism may be unprecedentedly 
stable and its models of life more strongly represented in the social 
body than ever before, but the rejection of industrial capitalism as a 
system is also strongly present—even if not in a conventional form. 
This system now stands accused not only of creating gross inequalities 
but of damaging the environment, perpetrating disease and, ultimately, 
endangering the future of the human race. In seeking to harness such 
opinion politically, Berlunguer’s anti-modermism and moralism may 
prove to be not a hindrance but a resource for the PCI. Up to now 
however there has been little evidence of the party being ready to 
consider making recourse to this arm. But the recent decision to support 
three referenda aiming at the elimination of nuclear power opens the 
way to possible change. Proof of the potential mass appeal of a politics 
of this sort was provided by the extraordinary collective emotion 
unleashed by Berlinguer’s sudden death in June 1984. The two million 
people from all parts of the country who packed the streets leading up 
to Piazza San Giovanni in the heart of Rome on the day of his funeral 
had not come to see off a man who had betrayed the hopes of the 
working class, but to pay tribute to a leader who had sought—albeit 
in vain—to invest political struggle with a unique transcendent charge 
and to make socialism the pressing concern of the whole of society. 


Tobias Abse 


A Reply to Gundle 


In Italy history repeats itself: a general election has been called one year 
early to avoid a referendum whose result might shake the political and 
economic establishment represented by the DC, IRI and Confindustria. 


In 1987 nuclear power has taken on the importance of divorce in 19727 


and abortion in 1976, with Fanfani being forced into the farcical position 
of engineering his own parliamentary defeat to stave off the dreaded 
referendum. Yet, something has changed. However briefly, Alessandro 
Natta—scomed as grey and bureaucratic by the British Eurocommunist 
intellectuals who lavished praise on Berlinguer—has shown unexpected 
political courage in using the April crisis to pursue an alliance with the 
Socialists and the minor parties of the Left and Centre against the 
Christian Democrats—to form a waggtoranza referendaria, as he puts ıt. 
The PCI’s offer came a decade too late: Craxi was able slyly to refuse it 
by insisting that Spadolini from the Republican Party should stand as 
candidate for the premiership, whereas he knew this to be an impossi- 
bility given the Republicans’ commitment to nuclear power as a symbol 
of scientific progress. Against this background there is little cause to 
modify the historical analysis that I offered in ‘Judging the Pcl’. Any 
hope that the PCI might carry through its new-found and as yet hesitant 
commitment to a potentially very fruitful Left Alternative will depend 
on the balance of forces revealed by the polls. 


Just as the PCI appears to be on the verge of abandoning its belief in 
Historic Compromise, Stephen Gundle operates an even more dramatic 
volte-face of his own and rushes in to defend Berlinguer’s blunders. 
Not so long ago, Gundle wrote of ‘the long decade from 1968 to the 
opening of the 1980s, during which the PCI... policed the working 
class through different forms of controls and pressures and. . . [commit- 
ted] itself to the preservation of existing institutions at all costs.”! Rather 
than dwell any longer on Gundle’s earlier positions, however—positions 
which involved more or less undiluted adherence to the spontaneist 
theories of Autonomia Operaia—I will confine myself to four of the 
principal questions raised in his critique. 


First, Gundle argues that American policy towards Italy in 1977—78 is 


1 See Stephen Gandle, ‘Chess Polrtcs and the Italan Left’) m N. Woodhead, ed, Pebtas and Class, 
Omakirk 1985, pp 98, 100 Gunde has eseured me that this text, though published in 1985, was 
actually wnotten in 1980 
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hard evidence of the PCI’s radicalism; that if Washington was so anxious 
to exclude it from office ıt could not have been a ‘sheep in sheep’s 
clothing’. In reality, however, this episode tells us far more about the 
extremely aggressive nature of the American imperialist wolf than it 
does about the intentions of the gentle Berlinguerian sheep. US umperial- 
ism has long been accustomed to regard even the mildest of reforms in 
the smallest of Latin American countries as a direct threat to its 
own security—Guatemala, the Dominican Republic, Cuba, Chile, El 
Salvador, Argentina, Grenada and Nicaragua have all experienced Amer- 
ican intervention, direct or indirect, successful or unsuccessful. Even 
Harold Wilson’s Labour Government of 1974-76 was subjected to a 
concerted campaign of destabilization, in which the CIA made ample 
use of its subservient British counterparts. Most recently, Kinnock’s ill- 
judged visit to the United States, far from placating Reagan, revealed 
a bipartisan American consensus that British Labour governments are 
not to be trusted. If Washington believed that Harold Wilson, who had 
given unwavering support to its outrages against the Vietnamese people, 
was an agent of Moscow, American hostility to Berlinguer hardly proves 
that the Italian leader was an ardent revolutionary. 


Secondly, Gundle maintains that the contrast between the 1968 and 
1972 election results indicates a decisive decline in the strength of the 
Far Left groupings associated with 1968, limiting the PCPs ability to 
shift to the left. Despite appearances, this argument does not rest on 
firm foundations in empirical psephology. In 1968 the PSIUP gained 4.5 
per cent of the popular vote and 23 seats, and it 1s true that this figure 
had fallen to 3.2 per cent by the time of the 1970 regional elections. 
But it must be remembered that while Lelio Basso’s longstanding 
advocacy of Luxemburgist Marxism had made the PSIUP very responsive 
to the movements of 1967-69, a good part of the PSIUP’s electoral 
support was drawn from an older generation of traditional Socialists 
angry with Nenni for reunifying the PSI with Saragat’s PSDI and allying 
with their traditional opponents in the DC, and that after the schism of 
1969, which once more separated the PSI and PSDI, these older voters may 
have been prepared to transfer their allegiances to Riccardo Lombardh’s 
leftwing current within the PSI. The 1972 general election itself was not 
quite the disaster for the Far Left that Gundle claims ıt was. The failure 
of the PSIUP, I] Manifesto and MPL to secure a single deputy was a 
result of their self-destructive sectarian competition; their combined 
vote, 3 per cent, would have not only exceeded the quota but nearly 
equalled the Radicals’ 1979 peak of 3.5 per cent. Moreover Lotta 
Continua, the dominant far-left organization in Turin and the largest 
nationally, upheld a rigidly abstentionist position until 1973, when it 
suddenly turned to a line of support for the PCI that first took practical 
effect in the regional elections of 1975. For its part, Potere Operaio 
remained ngidly abstentionist and anti-parliamentarian until its dissol- 
ution in 1974. Needless to say, none of these facts is offered as any sort 
of apology for the grave political weaknesses and errors of the Italian 
Far Left, which I have discussed at some length in ‘Judging the PCI’. 


Thirdly, Gundle lays great stress on the argument about secularization 
in Italy. In fact, his strangely worded references to ‘civil rights issues’ 
leading to an ‘opening up of family law’ have made me acutely aware 
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that ‘Judging the PCP did not state with sufficient clarity my position 
on the close relationship between the struggle for socialism and the 
struggle for women’s rights, although the relevant section (pp. 24-25) 
should have given an attentive reader some indication of where I stood. 
To put it bluntly, Gundle, despite bis talk of ‘ethical and cultural 
problems’ and a considerable openness to Green themes, still adheres 
to a view of politics in which issues connected with gender have little 
or no place—or, at least, to a politics that has never engaged with the 
demands of the women’s movement. In 1919 or 1921 the Italian Left 
could still seek a majority from an entirely male electorate; since 1946, 
when women won the vote, this has no longer been possible, let alone 
desirable. But while a large number of women were involved 1n industry 
or agriculture, many were not. As long as the Left concerned itself 
exclusively with economic questions, it risked appearing irrelevant to 
the needs of women, who, if isolated from the community of the factory 
or trade union, would be inclined to listen respectfully to the promptings 
of the parish priest. It is also worth pointing out that the PCl’s traditional 
patriarchal attitudes were undoubtedly one of the major factors in the 
defection of a number of its leading female cadres in the late 19608— 
Rossana Rossanda, Luciana Castellina and Maria Antonietta Maciocchi 
being the prime examples. 


Just as Gundle’s assessment of the losses entailed in secularization might 
be seen as rather a male view—Italian women would not look back on 
the traditionally large Catholic family with unallayed nostalgia—it also 
seems a rather northern Italian perspective. For some of the negative 
features of Italian life which Gundle, echoing Berlinguer, attributes to 
‘the spread of ideologies typical of neo-capitalism’—in other words, 
secularization and modemnization—have very little to do with either 
and are at their most pronounced in the South, the stronghold of what 
the American anthropologist Banfield called ‘amoral familialism’. The 
prevalence of clientelism and the power of the Mafia and Camorra in 
Sicily and southern Italy—while they have taken new forms with the 
shift from speculative building to heroin traficking*—are the legacies 
of a much older, pre-capitalist social structure. In Palermo an atomized 
working class has never been successfully organized to resist the rich 
and powerful by collective action, and any ephemeral triumphs in 
Naples have been gained only as a result of the voluntarism of dedicated 
local Communists, not traditions of some organic community under 
siege from consumer capitalism. The sottoproletariato has never known 
an organic community, only the war of each against all. 


Finally, after deploring the hold of consumerism, Gundle argues that 
‘the rejection of industrial capitalism as a system is also strongly present’ 
in Italy 1n 1987 and cites the campaign for the three referenda on nuclear 
power. But he is being disingenuous in linking the PCPs belated 
conversion to the anti-nuclear cause with the legacy of Berlinguer’s 
moralism and anti-modernism, even if opposition to nuclear energy 1s 
widespread among ordinary Catholics and is therefore a source of grave 
anxiety for the DC. Gundle is perfectly well aware that the PCI’s change 
of line was a desperate and delayed response to the opportunism of 





2 See Pino Artacchi, Adele Banmer, Verso, London 1986, ` 
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Martelli and Craxi, who had themselves imposed a new line on the PSI 
a few days previously in response to the move towards the German 
Greens by the SPD Congress in August 1986.3 The main force behind 
the collection of signatures for the referenda was the ever active 
Democrazia Proletaria, whose minuscule organization was able by its 
own efforts to secure almost the entire quota of half a million names.‘ 
No other party leader joined Capanna this Easter in the enormous chain 
formed round one of Italy’s nuclear power stations; Craxi, Natta and 
Pannella were all too concerned with the intricate parliamentary 
manoeuvres that preceded the calling of the general election. Democrazia 
Proletaria and the Italan Greens, who have previously only contested 
local elections ın Northern Italy, will be presenting nationwide lists in 
the June elections—whether the Radicals will be doing so remains 
unclear at the moment of writing. Therefore, pace Gundle, it is highly 
unlikely that the PCI will gather much of the ecological vote, despite 
its blatantly instrumental last-minute effort to persuade prominent envi- 
ronmentalists to stand 1n its list. 


3 J check wrth Cran first, then make the speech and afterwards confront the Party’—eoch 1s Marteth’s 
brutally frank deserrpoon of bow Soctalist polcy rs made these days, (Famemcaa! Tias, 23 Apal 1987 ) 
The PCI, desprtre its autbontaman traditions, moves a htt more slowly 

4 The Radicals, while retaroing their charactertstic emthustesm for referenda, have, 1f Pannella speaks 
for his follower, abandoned therr absolute opposition to noclear energy, leaving the Demoproletano 
Mano Capanna as the leading champion of the cause 
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Norman Geras 


Post-Marxism? + 


Times change and people change. Their ideas change; develop, progress— 
and regress. There can be gradual change within a more or less stable 
intellectual framework. And there can also be sharper breaks, mutations of 
outlook in which one thing is renounced and another embraced. But each 
person has to take his leave or make her peace, as the case may be, in a way 
conformable to his or her own sense of dignity. We may cite the example of 
Eduard Bernstein, in the history of Marxist thought the first and the best- 
known so-called revisionist. Anyone at all familiar with his work will know 
that what he achieved—or perpetrated—was not truly a revision; it was a 
renunciation. The judgement is based not on any narrow or sectarian defi- 
nition of what Marxism is but on the broadest, most inclusive definition CY 
possible. Bernstein challenged or set aside virtually every significant principle 
of Marxist thought. But he presented this as just a revision and it is not 
difficult to see why. For his political context and his audience were those of 
the German SPD, an avowedly Marxist party, with a Marxist programme, 
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lineage and traditions, and within which Bernstein himself was an old 
and respected figure. Not only his public but also his own past will 
have weighed upon him, long-standing member of the organization, 
party editor, the friend and literary executor of Friedrich Engels. In the 
circumstances, it is understandable that he should have claimed only to 
be updating Marx’s ideas in the light of contemporary developments, 
and not, as he really was, to be rejecting them lock, stock and barrel. 


A first caution 1s needed here. No suggestion is intended that a person’s 
relation to his or her own ideas is a purely, or even primarily, instrumen- 
tal one, consciously calculated for advantage. In general, at any rate, 
one 1s bound to assume sincerity. Other things can be at work, all the 
same, than just the internal exigencies of an intellectual process. 


Yesterday and Today 


These remarks bear directly upon today. In the advanced capitalist 
world from the mid-1960s a generation of intellectuals was radicalized 
and won for Marxism. Many of them were disappointed in the hopes 
they formed—some of these wild but let that pass—and for a good 
while now we have been witnessing a procession of erstwhile Marxists, 
a sizeable portion of the generational current they shared in creating, 
in the business of finding their way ‘out’ and away. This exit is always 
presented, naturally, in the guise of an intellectual advance. Those of 
us unpersuaded of it cannot but remind its proponents of what they 
once knew but seem instantly to forget as they make their exit, namely, 
that the evolution of ideas has a social and material context. We cannot 
help wondering how far their recent trajectory may have been influenced 
by a range of factors which they themselves would doubtless prefer to 
overlook: the pressures upon them of age and professional status; the 
pressures of the political time and environment we have been passing 
through, not very congenial, in the West at least, to the sustenance 
of revolutionary ideas; and then the lure of intellectual fashion, a 
consideration not to be underrated by any means. 


The life of the intellectual of the left is pulled by different forces. There 
is, on the one hand, a moral commitment of some sort, however 
formulated: to socialism, the end of exploitation, human liberation, a 
decent existence at last for everyone. But there is also, on the other 
hand, a certain self-image, as intellectual, and amongst its constituents, 
the desire for recognition, and so, perhaps, originality, and the hope or 
the sense of being in the very van, not just abreast of the latest theoretical 
development but one of its actual partisans and sponsors. The force of 
the formes, the gravitational pull of moral commitment, is a variable 
one, as this same intellectual is well enough aware while she or he 
understands Marx. It is stronger when materially manifested, so to 
speak, visibly represented in and supported by a social movement— 
that of the exploited and the otherwise oppressed—particularly on the 
march, in active struggle. It is much weaker where this is absent; or in 
defeat or retreat. The bare commitment, and the ultimate historical 
objectives, can come here to seem rather abstract and remote, so distant 
from a particular personal destiny as to be hardly related to it at all. In 
the light of what is intellectually on offer at this moment, the theoretical 
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perspective ‘which has most securely embodied the commitment and the 
objectives for more than a century—Marxism—may then begin to 
appear as old hat. 


A second caution 1s now necessary. This is not the thesis of the 
inevitability of a growing political moderation and conservatism with 
age. There can be few socialists who were not once, at a point in youth 
or early adulthood, confronted by the patronizing wisdom of maturity 
and told in effect that their socialism was wholly appropriate to their 
years but otherwise misguided, as they would themselves eventually 
come to realize. At the time, all of us will have felt such counsel to be 
false and some of us now know that it was so. There is no inevitability 
about it. We are still socialists and have been able to learn too from 
those who sustained the idea to the very end. A couple of decades on, 
however, it is impossible not to acknowledge a certain truth in that 
cynical counsel, even if another than the one that was intended. For, 
casualties and departures there are. Once beyond the enthusiasm of their 
early years, with its follies, to be sure, but with a capacity also for 
energetic and disinterested solidarity, some wil be carried away, more 
attentive now to other voices: so-called realism, resignation, or merely 
candid self-interest. 


A couple of decades on, from the late 1960s. To be a Marxist then was, 
in a manner of speaking, the thing, or if not ‘de thing, certainly 
something. But it did carry a commitment and this has become more 
difficult with the times. In such a situation, straightforward renegacy— 
if I may risk this expression—is always possible, of course. One can 
reject Marxism for some old and standard alternative: Christianity, 
liberalism or what have you. But there are reasons why a more disguised 
route may well be taken. One of them 1s self-protection against the idea 
of a volte-face, since people do not generally like to admit having turned 
around. Another is the bond a person already has with a given audience 
or milieu and the reluctance to sever it completely; or, put rather more 
concretely, an awareness of the great intellectual and moral authority 
Marxism continues to enjoy, notwithstanding its many enemies and 
critics. And a third is the consideration, already mentioned, of wishing 
to be an up-to-the-minute thinker. These reasons have nothing to do 
with a will to deceive. They concern the sources of respect and of self- 
respect; that which one has and that which one wants. Again, everyone 
must settle accounts in a way compatible with their own pride and 


dignity. 
Beyond Marxism 


With these observations as a backdrop I want to discuss Emesto Laclau 
and Chantal Mouffe’s Hepemosy and Socialist Strategy: Towards a Radical 
Democratie Polstics—which styles itself ‘post-Marxist’.! This is not - 
because I consider the book to be theoretically worthwhile in any 
substantive respect. I do not. Indeed, it 18 a product of the very advanced 


1 Ernesto Lacian and Chantal Mouffe, Hepeesy and Sesasi Strategy Towards a Radai Democrat: 
Pefstes (hereafter HSS), Veno, London 1985, p. 4 Exeept where indicated otherwise, all emphases in 
qootations = Lachu and Mouffe’s. 
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stage of an intellectual malady, in a sense I shall presently explain; and 
it is theoretically profligate, dissolute, in ways I shall also seek to 
demonstrate, more or less any ideational combination or disjunction 
being permitted here, without regard for normal considerations of logic, 
of evidence or of due proportion. But the book is interesting nevertheless 
for at least two reasons. The first 1s that, as Ellen Meiksins Wood has 
said, it is ‘beautifully paradigmatic’: it brings together virtually all the 
key positions of a sector of the European left moving nghtwards;? and 
the second is the post-Marxist claim itself. 


This has, let ıt be noted, relative, at least, to the likes of Bernstein’s 
‘revision’ of Marxism, a certain plain-speaking accuracy. The authors 
announce 2 clear break. They are now beyond Marxism. There is a bit 
more to be said about it, however. For, they do also insist on reminding 
us that Marxism is where they have come from. Whilst allowing that 
their present conclusions could have been arrived at by other paths and 
ones ‘alien to the socialist tradition’—to which one can only say: 
verilyl—they are mindful of their own past and have chosen, therefore, 
to proceed from ‘certain intuitions and discursive forms’ within it.’ 
Could they be mindful too ın this of links they are for the time being 
content to preserve? I shall suggest, in any event, that the tendency in 
recent Marxism most germane to the construction of their current 
outlook is merely the bad side of something which was two-sided ın 
the hands of its originator. And then there is the exact meaning in 
which they may be said now to be ‘beyond’ Marxism. At the point in 
time, thought and politics they have so far reached, the post-Marxzist 
tag no doubt has a nicer ring to Laclau and Mouffe’s ears than would 
the alternative, ‘ex-Marxist’. It evokes an idea of forward movement 
rather than a change of colours, what purports to be an advance or 
progress, and all decked out in the finery of discourse theory. My 
contention will be that at the heart of this post-Marxism there is an 
intellectual vacuum, a term I use advisedly: both a theoretical and a 
normative void, with some very old viewpoints, prejudices and carica- 
tures around it. 


I mount, then, what is in a certain sense a defence of Marxism; in a 
certain sense only, because it is to be doubted that anyone not already 
a Marxist will be persuaded to become one just by virtue of what I 
have to say here. But my purpose is more limited. It is to show that if 
there are good reasons for not being, or for ceasing to be, a Manust, 
so-called post-Marxism isn’t one of them. 


Let us try to orient ourselves. These are some standard Marxist positions 
rejected in Laclau and Mouffe’s book. In the first place: that objective, 
or structural, class position is the primary historical determinant of 
social and political identities and alignments; that the relations of 
production (or economic structure) enjoy(s) explanatory primacy; that 
politics and ideology are, correspondingly, secondary; that the metaphor 
of base and superstructure is a theoretically viable one.* Then: that the 


2 Ellen Metkerns Wood, Tie Retraet Frew Cleats, Verso, London 1986, p 47 
> HSS, pp. 3—4 
4 See, c g , HSS, pp. 30-1, 58, 67-8, 109, 174 
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working class has an objective interest in socialism; that it is valid to 
speak of the objective interests of a class; that there are structural 
tendencies towards unification of the working class, for all the factors 
which fragment and divide it; and that as compared with other poten- 
tially radical social forces, it has a special—what these writers, in a 
noteworthy usage, like to call a ‘privileged’—connection with the 
struggle for socialism.’ Denied also: that socialism itself, the abolition 
of capitalist production relations, is the crucial strategic goal within the 
project of emancipatory social transformation (rather than, as Laclau 
and Mouffe now see it, just a dimension of ‘radical democracy’, or of 
‘the democratic revolution’) and defines the fundamental moment, the 
decisive point of revolutionary rupture, in this epochal process of 
transformation. And even, finally: that society and history can be 
rendered intelligible by some unifying principle or principles, or within 
a unified framework, of explanation and knowledge (something rejected 
however, it must be emphasized in this case, only incompletely and 
without the trouble of intellectual consistency, since with this as with 
every other assertion of relativism, its advocates necessanly contradict 
themselves so soon as they venture explanatory categones of their own). 


Now, I think it fat to say that there is nothing in this catalogue of 
denials that could really surprise anyone. They are all thoroughly 
familiar. With the possible exception only of the last of them, they wil 
be readily assented to by ordinary, old-fashioned #o”-Marzists. To 
discover what could be post-Marust here, we must proceed a bit, 
therefore. 


Expressive Totality 


We will find, at least, something taken from one school of Marxism 
and taken further, so to say. Across its several particular propositions 
and negations, Laclau and Mouffe’s argument is organized around a 
single all-embracing constructional principle. This is the division 
between the simple and the complex, or the closed and the opea. On one 
side, there is simplicity, a desire for theoretical closure; on the other 
side, the recognition of complexity and openness. That is how the 
intellectual universe 1s divided. 


In attempting to understand social and historical processes, there are 
those—the Marxist tradition in its entirety, but other thinkers as welH— 
who reduce the complexity, diversity, multiformity, disparateness, plu- 
rality and opacity of ıt all to the simple, the single, the unified, the 
transparent. Thereby they theorize a closure. Determined from, and 
intelligible by reference to, one foundation or origin, society becomes 
a closed totality, is conceived, in the word of a less familiar idiom, as 
sutured, Because of this, of ‘the conviction that the social is sutured at 
some point, from which ıt is possible to fx the meaning of any event’, 
Marxism is deficient.” Hegemony and Socialist Strategy is replete with the 
language of its deficiency: ‘reductionist problematic’ for obvious 


3 HSS, pp 82-7 
* HSS, pp 156, 176-8, 192 
7 HSS, p 177 
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reasons, ‘monist’ and ‘profoundly monist’, because of the idea of 
the unique foundation, ‘essentialist discourse’ (. . . ‘essentialist core’, 
‘essentialist vision’, ‘essentialist conception’, ‘orthodox essentialism’ 
. .), because this foundation is an essence of the social, and ‘economist 
paradigm’, because it is the economy; ‘classism’, because of the primary 
role accorded to its constituent classes, ‘stagist paradigm’, because of the 
necessary stages through which it evolves, ‘rationalism’ and ‘rationalist 
paradigm’, because of the belief in the transparent intelligibility of the 
social whole, and still more, on account of the closed or fixed or a prior 
conceptual basis. And then a vanity of combinations: like ‘essentialist 
monism’, and ‘classist economism’, and ‘economist stagism’; ‘essentialist 
apriorism’ also; ‘essentialist fixity’; ‘the internal rationality and intelligi- 
bility of a closed paradigm’, ‘a purely classist and closed view of the 
world’, ‘the sutured space of a rationalist paradigm’, and so on.® 


But there are those, on the other hand, Laclau and Mouffe themselves 
particularly, who insist on facing up to social complexity, diversity and 
the rest and, to this end, on ‘the open, non-sutured character of the 
social’,? which has no essence except negatively speaking: “we must 
begin by renouncing the conception of “society” as founding totality 
of its partial processes. We must, therefore, consider the openness of 
the social as the constitutive ground or “negative essence” of the 
existing.’!0 In other terms: ‘the mere idea of a centre of the social has 
no meaning at all.’!1 Unification and closure are, here, accordingly 
impossible: “The moment of the “final” suture never arrives.’ 1? 


Nourished though it plainly has been from other sources as well, readers 
of Althusser’s writings will easily recognize within this polar contrast 
an old friend and familiar foe, by name the ‘spiritual’ or ‘expressive’ 
totality. The concept was used by him in the effort to remove Marx’s 
mature work out of the shadow of Hegel, in whose thought, Althusser 
argued, the apparent complexity of the social whole was wers/y apparent 
since its multiple aspects were always traceable and therefore reducible 
in the end to.an original common essence, itself a moment or stage in 
the development of the world spirit. The diverse and manifold appear- 
ances of the Hegelian totality were expressions of this unique spiritual 
essence, which was present and more or less legible in them all. The 
outwardly complex thus gave way to the essentially simple.'3 Against 
every such simplifying tendency, Althusser himself emphasized the 


© These expressions appear at HS$, pp 21 (and 67), 4, 18, 88 (and 97), 69, 71, 70 (and 76), 76 (and 
104), 76, 177, 68, 3, 100, 13-4, 55, §7 (and 61), 177, 177, 16, 68, 99 There n also, for good measure. 
‘chams categones’, ‘a moam perspectrre’, ‘dogmanc rationaliem’, ‘chess reducvonrem’, ‘a chemist 


(and 85), 62, 77, 109, 134. And sull the hst is far from being complete. 

9 HSS, p- 138 
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12 HSS, p 86 This echoes Althusser's well-known formule, ‘From the first moment to the last, the 
lonely boar of the “lest mstance” never comes’ See Loun Althusser, Fer Marx, London 1969, p 
113. 

D See Fer Ader, pp. 101-4, 202-4, Lous Althusser and Enenne Bahbar, Resta Capetal, London 
1970, pp 93-7, aod my ‘Althuseer’s Marcrsm An Account and Asecsement’, ino Norman Geres, 
Liteneters of Ræsimima, Verso, Loodon 1986, pp 108 Æ For an excellent new asscsament of Althussct’s 
thought, see Gregory Elhott, A/sberer — The Detear of Theory, Verso, forthcoming 
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reality of ‘overdetermination’; and Laclau and Mouffe in turn—as they 
put it, ‘radicalizing’ this last concept'—now propose openness and the 
like. But a crucial shift has taken place. The concepts in question were 
deployed by Althusser to inscribe a line within Marxism between what 
he saw as its authentic and its deviant forms. Laclau and Mouffe redraw 
the line between the whole of Marxism, this erstwhile mentor of theirs 
included, all vitiated beyond the hope of any remedy, and the theoretical 
outlook they have come now to favour. 


The Continent of Theoretical Error 


It would be wrong, however, to pick out only the discontinuity in this 
use they make of ‘essentialism’ and its cognates, for there is also a clear 
and unhappy continuity to be observed—beyond that involved in the 
bare employment of these categories, that is. The Althusserian spiritual 
of expressive totality had, to put it crudely, both a good and a bad side. 
The good, what was valuable in the context of much Marxological 
discussion of the time, was that it created an opening for Marx the 
materialist historian, student of economy and polity, social scientist, 
making this figure of him visible again to a new generation from behind 
the obscuring image of just one more philosopher, ethical, speculative 
or visionary. It warned against the temptation of preordained harmonies, 
any too facile story of the progress of the world, be it even one about 
human species-being, and laying stress upon the scientific ambition of 
Marx’s enterprise, stressed with it the contradiction, the specificity of 
‘levels’ and of detai, the complexity indeed, of the domain and the 
material that had to be theoretically assimilated and understood. To this 
extent, it could point Althusser’s readers, notwithstanding some severe 
confusions of his own in the matter, towards the empirically based 
character and rational spint of the enterprise: the labour and difficulty 
of it, the process of change inherent to it, the necessary movement of 
revision and correction. The bad side of the same concept, however, 
was the disposition it appeared to encourage in its author to bring the 
entire intellectual universe down to a sort of Manichean opposition. 
Outside the tightly-drawn circle of Althusserian, overdetermined truth, 
the sin of expressive totality was eserywhere, sometimes on the strength 
of a single concept or argument, sometimes on the strength of no more 
than the accusation itself. And it united the most seemingly diverse 
intellectual phenomena, rendering them unwittingly complicit with one 
another. Hegel and empiricism, economism and humanism, historicism 
and rationalism; Hegelianizing Marxism and Marxism of the Second 
International; Marxism of the Second International again, humanism 
likewise and—Stalinism: all of these and more linked up in one gigantic 
equation of reductionist error. Save for a very few, Marx in maturity, 
Lenin, Mao, and these not exempt from it altogether, there was scarcely 
a thinker of Marxist pedigree on whom the taint of that error did not 
lie exceedingly heavy: from Engels and Luxemburg, through Korsch 
and Lukacs, to Gramsci, Sartre, Della Volpe, and beyond. 


Of course, and so as not to oversimplify for my own part, a certain 
diversity, also, was conceded here and sometimes, even, localized or 
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mitigating merits would be signalled by Althusser and praised. But at 
bottom, beneath the whirl of difference, in the fundamental, underlying 
structures of thought, there always turned out to be, whether clearly 
expressed or lightly concealed, the same kind of deficiency: the reduction- 
ist assumption of an original essence. Indeed, the deep irony in this is 
that one of the best possible examples of an expressive totality is—so 
to put 1t—the Continent of Theoretical Error According to Althusser. 
It is a space in which a quite enormous variety of ideas, idioms, 
philosophical and cultural lineages, may be seen to derive from, for 
having been all but reduced to, a single common essence, that species 
' of error which Laclau and Mouffe today freely call ‘essentialism’. It is 
this less salutary side of Althusser’s own use of the notion of expressive 
totality, his readiness to suspect and detect it on all sides, that I had in 
mind in speaking earlier of an intellectual malady. It was a mischievous 
part of his legacy, one very soon disencumbered by others of the 
seriousness and rational commitment of his overall purpose, for the 
generous dealing out of theoretical anathemas; against all other Marx- 
isms or, if necessary, against Marxism itself. 


The same thing, in any case, is now to be found in Hegemony and Socialist 
Strategy but it is much more advanced than with Althusser—in the way 
that a malady, and not that a theory, advances. There is the same 
Manichean division, albeit that Marxism as 2 whole has come to fall on 
.- the wrong side of ıt, and symptomatic of ıt the largesse with epithets 
of error, as also the sheer plurality of them. Monism or economism, 
classism or closure, transparency or sutured totality: so many names of 
theoretical failure, or so many names, rather, for variants of a single 
theoretical failure, since that is what it amounts to, ‘essentialism’. And 
consequently we have here again the same irony as before, the category 
returning against its user: a whole continent of thought stalked by the 
one mistake, 2 veritable sutured totality of incorrect ideas. In one critical 
respect, however, things have gone much further. For, whilst the new 
truth which Laclau and Mouffe oppose to all this is generically similar 
to the Althusserian in favouring complexity, diversity and so forth, 
against simplicity and a belief in essences, the difference 1s that, now, 
virtually «sy framework of historical explanation, any principle of 
sociological mfs/igtbility, can be condemned in the name of ‘the openness 
and indeterminacy of the social’.!5 This is the meaning of such passages 
as that dismissing ‘any a priori schema of unification’, and as that 
referring to ‘the rationalism of classical Marxism, which presented 
history and society as intelligible totalities constituted around conceptu- 
ally explicable laws’, and as that ‘dissolving’ the postulate of © “society” 
as an intelligible structure that could be intellectually mastered on 
the basis of certain class positions’.!6 Despite its abuses, Althusser’s 
expressive totality was at least intended in an enlightening spirit: as a 
putative contribution to the project of scientific reason and research; in 
the old and worthy effort to understand and explain. Laclau and 
Mouffe have embraced an obscurantism, capable of disparaging every 
explanatory project, because an ‘essence’ will always be discoverable in 
whatever principle or principles of explanation it may put forward. 
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With him, Althusser, the bad was partially redeemed by the good. With 
them, it is redeemed by nothing and is just plain ugly. Later I shall 
come back to the irony I have identified here and show how it can be 
turned against our two authors to uncover the idleness of the game out 
of which they have fashioned a book. 


All Or Nothing At Al 


So that we may eventually reach this point, let us begin, however, with 
a simple question. How does ıt happen that, where for Althusser 
overdetermined complexity was the very heart of authentic Marxism, 
for Laclau and Mouffe something generically similar shows Marxism to 
be hopelessly vitiatedr A preliminary answer is that Laclau and Mouffe 
just give a caricatured and impoverishing account of what Marxism is. 
To be absolutely precise about this: it 1s not that they deny all the 
strengths, insights, contributions of theoretical value, as they construe 
them, to be found in the work of Marxist writers. No, they too will 
notice and praise these, the compensating qualities ın a fundamentally 
blemished oeuvre. But such elements of value are all stipulated as being 
sxternal to the real parameters of Marxism, a positive contribution made 
in each case in spite and not because of the fact that the author was a 
Marxist, made against the genuine basis of his or her creed. In a nutshell, 
Marxism is defined by Laclau and Mouffe in the most uncompromusingly 
necessitarian or determinist, most rigidly economistic, and—if one 
must—most simplifyingly ‘essentialist’ terms; and then dismissed for 
being determinist, economist, ‘essentialist’. I shall give two sorts of 
evidence for this claim: some examples of a recurring technique of 
argument; then, a summary of the treatment meted out here seriatim to 
a number of Marxism’s more important thinkers. Just note first what 
is no doubt only a small corroborating sign, but such as is not to be 
overlooked in a text so emphatic about the importance of discourse and 
all its varieties. That 1s a certain patronizing way Laclau and Mouffe 
have with the use of capitals: wnting, for instance, ‘a whole conception 
of socialism which rests upon . . . the role of Revolution, with a capital 
“r” .. . and conceptually built around History in the singular’; and ‘the 
essentialism of the traditional Left, which proceeded with absolute 
categories of the type “the Party”, “the Class”, or “the Revolution” ’; 
and ‘a discourse concerning the privileged points from which historical 
changes were set in motion— the Revolution, the General Strike.’!” It 
is a parodying mode, this, reducing Marxism to a fragment of itself, 
and that the poorest, the whole tradition to a few dogmatic absolutes. 
Conceptual absolutism, we shall see forthwith, can also be in the eye— 
and mind—of the beholder. 


A first example of it concerns recent Marxist discussion of the notion 
of relative autonomy, ‘a dead end’ according to the authors: ‘In general, 
such attempts to explain the “relative autonomy of the State” were 
made in a framework that accepted the assumption of a sutured society — 
for example, through determination in the last instance by the econ- 
omy—and so the problem of relative autonomy, be it of the State or 
of any other entity, became insoluble. For, sither the structural framework 
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constituted by the bastc determinations of society explains not only the limits of 
autonomy but also the nature of the antonomons entity—in which case that entity 
is another structural determination of the system and the concept of “autonomy” 
is redundant; or else the autonomous entity is not determined by the system, tm 
which case it is necessary to explain where it is constituted, and the premise of a 
sutured society would also have to be discarded. It is precisely the wish to 
combine this premise with a concept of autonomy inconsistent with it, 
that has marred most contemporary Marxist debate on the State . . . If, 
however, we renounce the hypothesis of a final closure of the soctal, it 
is necessary to start from a plurality of political and social spaces which 
do not refer to any ultimate unitarian basis.’!8 


It 1s the point about the ‘irreducible plurality of the social’ again.!9 But 
observe the stark and unbending antithesis of the alternative we are 
presented with in support of it. Esther the basic determinants explain 
the nature of as well as the limits on what is supposed to be relatively 
autonomous, so that it is not really autonomous at all; or it is, flatly, 
wot determined by them and they cannot be basic determinants. These 
alleged determinants, in other words, either explain everything or 
determine nothing (the logic being quite general in scope: ‘. . . relative 
autonomy, be it of the State or of any other entity . . .”). They explain 
either all or nothing at all. This poses an uncomfortable choice for 
Marxists, naturally. Unable to say ‘nothing’ and remain what they are, 
they will have to say ‘everything’ and be criticized for reductionism. 
Or if, knowing they are not reductionists, they are unable to say 
‘everything’, they must renounce the assumption of there being basic 
determinants (‘the premise of a sutured society’) and with it their 
Marxism. Put in still other terms, Laclau and Mouffe here deny to 
Marxism the option of a concept like relative autonomy. No wonder 
that it can only be for them the crudest sort of economism. 


But why are we obliged by the inflexible alternative they define? We 
are not. It is the merest verbal edict, unsupported by even an attempt 
at persuasive advocacy. A length of chain secures me by the ankle to a 
stout post. This limits what I can do but also leaves me a certain 
freedom. I can stand or sit, read or sing. I cannot play a decent game 
of table tennis, however, and cannot attend social functions or political 
mectings at all. The chain not only limits me, negatively; it also compels 
me to certain actions. The way it is fired to my leg, I must keep 
adjusting how it lies, otherwise it begins to hurt me. I must apply 
medicaments periodically to sores which develop around my ankle. And 
so on. Understanding my situation more or less, I say that I enjoy a 
relative autonomy: the chain and post are fundamental determinants of 
my lifestyle but they do still leave me scope for independent decisions. 
Now, what should I think of two passers-by, call them Chantal and 
Ernesto, who, hearing me so describe things, declare: “This is a dead 
end—conceptually. For, either the chain and post explain both the 
nature and the limits of your autonomy and the concept of “autonomy” 
is redundant; or else your situation is not determined by them’? The 
reasoning is fatuous, it should be noted, irrespective of whether the 
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chain is considered to be zbe fundamental, or merely « fundamental, 
determinant. It ıs the stronger of the claims that is relevant, watatis 
mutandis, to what Marxists believe. But a tool need only be appropriate 
to the nature, and difficulty, of the task at hand. Against the austerity 
of Laclau and Mouffe’s logic—a burden they impose on Marxism only, 
things becoming much more relaxed, as we shall see, on their own 
preferred ‘discursive’ terrain—this example is enough to show that, 
between explaining everything and determining nothing, there are real 
determinants able merely to account for a great deal. No Marxist 
has to choose, consequently, between the most extravagant economic 
reductionism and what the authors here commend to us, just plurality. 
She or he can recognize, for example, that there are genuinely distinct 
types of polity within capitalist societies, important differences in the 
form of the capitalist state; within limits, always some variety of possible 
political outcomes; and still argue that capitalist relations of production, 
and the configuration of classes they define, are primary to the expla- 
nation of such polities. Others, of course, can argue otherwise. Let 
them do so. This is no argument, just an absolutist stipulation. 


Class Unity and Class Interests 


Here is a second example. It arises this time from discussion of Rosa 
Luxemburg’s Mass Stree pamphlet and the problem, which she addres- 
ses there, of the unification of the working class as a revolutionary 
force out of many heterogeneous elements. The heterogeneity, or 
fragmentation, 1s due to the existence of different categories of workers 
and of degrees of organization amongst them, the specificities of their 
prior experience or local traditions, the range ‘of demands that motivate 
them and of struggles in which they are involved—to a diversity, then, 
of what are called ‘subject positions’ by Laclau and Mouffe. This is how 
the latter characterize the ‘well-known alternative’ Marxism confronts 
in the matter: ‘either capitalism leads through its necessary laws to 
proletarianization and crisis; or else these necessary laws do not function 
as expected, in which case ... the fragmentation between different 
subject positions ceases to be an “artificial product” of the capitalist 
state and becomes a permanent reality’. It is another stark antithesis. 
Esther pure economic necessity bears the full weight of unifying the 
working class; or we simply have fragmentation. In the one case, 
obviously, there can be no significant place for a socialist polities, in the 
other, class subjects are not any longer central, and politics, whether 
socialist or not, is truly in command, since it is here that the entire 
business of forging unities has now to be conducted. But why may we 
not think that between this devil and that deep blue sea there is 
something else: notwithstanding the wide diversity, a common structural 
situation, of exploitation, and some common features, like lack of 
autonomy or interest at work, not to speak of sheer unpleasantness and 
drudgery, and some pervasive economic tendencies, proletarianizing 
ones amongst them, and such also as create widespread insecurity of 
employment; all of this providing a solid, objective bests—no more, but 
equally no less—for a unifying socialist politics?e Why may we not? 
Only because the authors say so: ‘either. . . or’, there is no other way. 
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No wonder, again, that it is.the most rigid economism that they present 
to us as Marxism. 


The third example has to do with the ascription of objective interests. 
This last concept, according to Laclau and Mouffe, ‘lacks any theoretical 
basis whatsoever’, 1s ‘little more than an arbitrary attribution... by the 
analyst’. It only makes sense at all within an “eschatological conception of 
history’. Once more referring, in this connection, to the heterogeneity 
of positions within the working class, they express the following 
opinion. “Here, the alternative ts clear: either one has a theory of history 
according to which this contradictory plurality will be eliminated asd 
an absolutely united working class will become transparent to itself at the moment 
of proletarian chiliasm—in which case its “objective interests” can be 
determined from the very beginning; or else, one abandons that theory 
and, with it, any basis for privileging certain subject positions over 
others in the determination of the “objective” interests of the agent as 
a whole—in which case this latter notion becomes meaningless’?! The 
want of proportion in this is very striking. Its excess, indeed, prompts 
the thought of a dim, half-conscious worry somewhere in the minds of 
those responsible for it, that what they can offer on behalf of their 
chosen side of the dichotomy 1s feeble and will be seen to be so unless 
the other side of it 1s made to look impossibly bad—a thought which, 
as it happens, exposes the whole style of argument under review. In 
any case, we must believe not only that the working class can become 
‘absolutely united’, not only, even, that it will then be ‘transparent to 
itself’; we must believe this, in addition, under the description, ‘the 
moment of proletarian chiliasm’. On such conditions we may employ 
the concept of objective interests, and otherwise not. But, of course, 
what we may actually believe in is the possibility of relative, and not 
absolute, unity: that a /erge majority of the working class could become 
sufficiently united. We may think that it could become, not ‘transparent to 
itself’, but wore claer about what is wrong with the bourgeois social 
order, and persmaded of there being a realistic alternative to it. We may 
consider that the revolutionary transformation of that social order, 
painfully difficult of achievement, would be, not a religious consum- 
mation or advent, just the condition for a marked sawprosement in millions 
of people’s lives. And on the strength of this judgement—that it would 
be an improvement, for their health and their welfare, their possibilities 
of self-fulfilment and happiness, and one they could themselves come 
to recognize and fight for—we may hold that we are entitled to speak 
of objective interests. 


So, the sole absolutes here lie in the absolutism of these imperious 
dichotomies. It is an argumentative procedure the reader may like to 
remember. ‘Tertium son datur’ But only for us: it will be observed later 
on, by contrast, what sort of latitude Laclau and Mouffe can willingly 
tolerate—for themselves. 
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An Irreducible Dualism 


The same impoverishing view of Marxism as is contained in these 
exemplary antitheses emerges more systematically in the account we are 
given of the tradition, writer by writer. I shall briefly summarize the 
main lines of this account. Its secret, however, ts disclosed at the very 
start, in the Introduction to Hagemony and Soctalist Strategy. The concept 
of hegemony, it is announced there, denotes a relation incompatible 
with, rather than complementary to, the basic Marxist categories. This 
concept, which will be central to the theoretical construction the authors 
will for their part propose, which they want, in one movement, both 
to take and to free from the conceptual armoury of Marxism, introduces, 
so they argue, a social logic of contingency opposed to the necessitarian 
logic that 1s Marxism’s own.” The theme begets another, unavoidably. 
If hegemony and notions similar to it are incompatible with Marxist 
categories, then the presence of such notions in the thought of any 
particular Marxist must be the sign of an incoherence. They may be 
there, but they are not there with full theoretical legitumacy. However 
they may testify to the knowledge, insight, perspicacity or innovatt- 
veness of the thinker in question, they can do no credit to Marxism 
itself. In fact, they testify to the crisis, not the creativity, of the paradigm. 
The name of this theme, of this incoherence and crisis, is dualism. Let 
us try to get the measure of it, beginning, where Laclau and Mouffe 
do, with Rosa Luxemburg. 


In the great movement of mass actions which she summed up ın 
the expression, ‘the mass strike’, Luxemburg saw the possibility of a 
revolutionary unification. Their rolling, more or less spontaneous course 
would tend to transcend the division between economic and political 
aspects of the struggle, to generalize partial into more far-reaching and 
comprehensive demands, to overcome the aforementioned fragmen- 
tation of the working class. The conception so far, according to the 
authors of Hegemony and Socialist Strategy, had much in its favour. Not 
only did it take as its point of departure the manifest realities of 
proletarian diversity and dispersion. It envisaged, also, a unifying 
process whose type is symbolic, because having to do with the flow 
and overflow of meanings as between one struggle and another. Said to 
be ‘the highest point’ of her analysis, this set Luxemburg’s thought at 
a “maximum distance’ from Second International orthodoxy, far along 
the way towards recognizing the scope and nature of social contingency. 
But she could not go right through to the end. Had she done so, she 
would have had no reason to suppose the result of the unifying process 
to be a class unity. ‘On the contrary, the very logic of spontaneism 
seems to imply that the resulting type of unitary subject should remain 
largely indeterminate.’ Why could this subject not be a ‘popular or 
democratic’ one? What held her back, limiting ‘the innovatory effects’ 
of the logic of spontaneism, was her belief in objective laws of capitalist 
development. The two things, that logic and these laws, made up an 
‘irreducible dualism’. Here it is that we come upon the disjunction 
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already discussed: either pure economic necessity or permanent 
fragmentation.# 


The details will be different but the pattern always the same. From 
Kautsky to Gramsci, Max Adler to Louis Althusser, it will be dualism 
(and, of course, ‘essentialism’), engulfing all of Marxist thought and not 
only that. Karl Kautsky, like Luxemburg well aware of the fragmentary 
tendencies and interests within the German working class, makes the 
party into a ‘totalizing instance’. The vehicle of scientific Marxist theory, 
and vouchsafing thereby a mediating role to intellectuals, it constitutes 
‘an articulating nexus that cannot simply be referred to the chain of a 
montstically conceived necessity’; there 1s a space here for ‘the axtonomry 
of political initiatie. However, this space, with Kautsky, is minimal, just 
the initial relation of exteriority between socialist theory and the working 
class. For, theory itself is the guarantor of an eventually unfolding 
necessity and conceives political identities, reductively, fixedly, as gover- 
ned by the relations of production.* Antonio Labriola, on the other 
hand, proposes that the objective laws of history are morphological 
only, valid for the broad, underlying tendencies and no more; and so 
makes use also of ‘other explanatory categories’ in order to grasp the 
complexity of social life. But as he cannot derive these, dialectically, 
from the morphological ones, since that would be ‘to extend the effects 
of necessity’ back out again to embrace the whole, such categones— 
mark this—are ‘external to Marxist theory . His proposal too, then, ‘could 
not but introduce a dualism’. In tum, Austro-Marxism goes rather 
far in restricting the scope of- historical necessity, expanding that of 
‘autonomous political intervention’, bunging, indeed, ‘a strictly discur- 
sive element into the constitution of social objectivity’. Adler on Kant, 
Bauer on nationality, Renner on law—all contribute. But they fal, 
again, ‘to reach the point of breaking with dualism and eliminating the 
moment of “morphological” necessity’. 


Even those who reach the point, at least, of breaking with Marxism 
and are warmly commended for their astuteness in so doing, do not 
evade the long arm of this judgement. Though their treatment is not 
directly relevant to the account we are given of Marxism itself, it is 
relevant indirectly in showing just how difficult escape here can be. I 
will not, therefore, disrupt the sequence of this intellectual history by 
omitting them. Eduard Bernstein actually makes ‘the break with the 
rigid base/superstructure distinction that had prevented any conception 
of the autonomy of the political’; achieves a ‘rupture with orthodox 
determinism’. With him, ‘the moment of political articulation’ cannot, 
as ıt can with Kautsky, be reduced to movements of the infrastructure. 
Alas, this does not carry Bernstein far enough to avoid a form of 
dualism. He continues to allow, alongside the space of the free ethical 
subject, some residual space and truth to the causalities of orthodoxy. 
Worse still, he has replaced the ‘essentialist connections’ of orthodoxy 
with ‘essentialist presuppositions’ of his own: ‘in this case, the postulate 
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of progress as a unifying tendency’. The latter provides new ‘totalizing 
contexts which fa a prion the meaning of every event’.2” Georges Sorel, 
by contrast, does sof subscribe to an evolutionist belief in progress, 
recognizing possibilities of disintegration and decay. He sees Marxism, 
initially, as an ideological and moral force for the formation and 
orientation of a new social agent, the proletariat. Then, accepting the 
revisionist critique, he comes to substitute the notion of social mélange 
for that of objective totality and to conceive classes, not as structural 
locations, but as blæs, constituted through will, action, and open 
contestation with antagonists. This culminates in the idea of the general 
strike as a constitutive myth, with its components of sentiment, fiction 
and violence as solidarizing factors. In all, Sorel not only creates an 
area for contingency, as have the others, but tries also ‘to think the 
specificity’ of its logic. Has bæ made it, then? Has he escaped from 
the ubiquitous dualism? He has not. His ‘politically or mythically 
reconstituted subject’ 1s a class subject.2 


Trotsky, Lenin, Gramsci 


Returning to Marxism’s own story, we arrive with Russian Social 
Democracy at hegemony proper, a venture, at first too hesitant, across 
class boundaries. Marxism’s problem in Russia, the problem of the 
Russian revolution, was not any longer only that of the political 
formation of a proletarian unity out of pre-existing diversity. It was the 
devolution to the working class of tasks of the bourgeois revolution, 
owing to the weakness of the Russian bourgeoisie and in departure 
from the orthodox schema of stages. The theoretical result in the 
debates of the ume was a novel relation (between proletanan agent and 
bourgeois tasks) called hegemony; ‘a space of indeterminacy’, expanding 
in scope from the Mensheviks through Lenin to a maximum in Trotsky. 
Having discovered and named this relation, however, the Russian 
Marxists contrived to make it ‘invisible’ again, reproducing within the 
theory of hegemony, ıt can by now be no surpmse to learn, ‘the spurious 
dualism’ of the Second International. This was because the specifically 
Russian ‘narrative’ continued to be conceptually subordinate to the 
orthodox one—even in Trotsky, the theory of permanent revolution to 
the schema of stages—with the second providing a level and order of 
‘essences’ that gave meaning to the first. What was connected in the 
hegemonic relation remained external to and unaffected by it: though 
devolving upon a proletarian agent, bourgeois tasks remained bour- 
geois; the identity of the agent, despite this new breadth of its tasks, 
was still seen as determined by its structural position, and class identity 
in general as ‘constituted on the basis of the relations of production’.® 
The point, in fact, turns out to have compromised all of Leninism. To 
be sure, the Leninist tradition did emphasize how the conditions of 
uneven development in the imperialist era made hegemonic relations 
indispensable to the revolutionary struggle by complicating the map of 
pure class antagonisms; and hence insisted on the function of leadership 
within a class alliance, a decisively political bond across structurally 
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defined locations. But this relation was still conceived as an external 
one, leaving unaltered the class identities making up the alliance. Their 
interests were not formed, just represented, there. Instead of ‘the efficacy 
of the political level ın constructing social relations’, consequently, 
politics was but ‘a bare stage’, the players upon it scripted from 
elsewhere.* 


It was only Gramsci, according to Laclau and Mouffe, who ‘radically 
subverted’ the foundations of this long dualist epic, moving beyond the 
notion of an external alliance of classes. By a broadening of the 

ive from the political to the intellectual and moral plane—the 
terrain of ideology—Gramsci could think in terms of the forging of a 
historical bloc, which was ‘a higher synthesis, a “collective will” ’, with 
a set of shared ideas and values across different class positions. Here, 
the hegemonic link was not concealed but ‘visible and theorized’, and 
the base/superstructure distinction transcended, and the guarantee of 
laws of history dispensed with. The social agents were no longer, 
strictly, classes, but such ‘collective wills’. In Gramsci’s analysis, we are 
told, ‘the field of historical contingency has penetrated social relations 
more thoroughly than in any of the previous discourses: the social 
segments have lost those essential connections which turned them into 
moments of the stagist paradigm’; there is ‘a new series of relations 
among groups which baffes [sic] their structural location within the... 
schema of economism’. But then again, perhaps not. For, Gramsci’s 
conception was ‘ultimately incoherent’, not yet quite beyond ‘the dual- 
ism of classical Marxism’, inwardly ‘essentialist’ after all. His prob- 
lem?P—‘the unicity of the unifying principle, and its necessary class 
character’. For him, that is to say, ‘there must always be a sag% unifying 
principle in every hegemonic formation, and this [could] only be a 
fundamental class.” Determination by the economy had been 
reaffirmed.*! 


What, finally, of Althusser? Althusser is hoist with his own petard. 
With the concept of overdetermination he is said to have reached out 
potentially towards the understanding of a specific and irreducible type 
of complexity, a sywbole one in fact, entailing ‘a plurality of meanings’. 
It umplied that society could have no essence, since there was no 
possibility of fung upon its ultimate ‘literality’ or sense. But “a growing 
closure led to the installation of a new variant of essentialism.’ Determ- 
nation in the last instance by the economy, actually incompatible with 


‘the concept of overdetermination, was the thesis responsible for this; 


‘exactly the same dualism’ was its result.*2 
The Essence of the Story 
Now, there is more than one way of looking at this tale of Marxism 


Laclau and Mouffe have told. The first is as a sumple sort of intellectual 
game. I call it simple because the basic rules of it are clear and easy to 


` grasp. You take some Marxist, any Marxist will do, and begin by 


showing how in deference to complicated historical realities he or she 
departed from a rigidly, an absolutely, determinist economism. This 
will not be difficult to show since even the most economistic of them 
has allowed some efficacy, however small, to political and/or other non- 
economic instances, but in any case the distance he or she has travelled 
that way will give a measure of his theoretical insight, her recognition 
of contingency or indeterminacy, their relative success in groping 
towards an adequate idea of hegemony, and so on. You then nail the 
thinker in question for ‘essentialism’. To do that, you need only catch 
them out in the use of a central Marxist category. Which Marxist 
category it is precisely—obyective laws of capitalism, class or class 
interest, the forces or the relations of production—end its exact role 
and weight in the writer’s thought, are matters of indifference. It is its 
bare presence there that counts. At some point, finally, you should work 
in a reference to the resulting dualism. As we shall see, certain features 
of the game are not quite so straightforward, indeed rather strange. But 
this much anyone can learn to play. You may try it with some other 
Marxist writers—Herbert Marcuse, say, or Isaac Deutscher—analyses 
of whom 1n this mode we have thankfully been spared. 


A second angle of vision follows directly from this first. As tt is no 
trouble to catch a Marxist at the use of Manust concepts, such being 
what composes his or her Marxism, the reproach of ‘essentialism’ 
levelled here at writers in the tradition is just the reproach that they 
remained Marxists, nothing more. To show, for example, that notwith- 
standing her ideas about spontaneity, Luxemburg, and despite emphasiz- 
ing the importance of political alliances, Lenin, and even within his 
theory of hegemony, Gramsci, continued to deploy a structural concept 
of class, only tells those interested what they already know. It does not 
demonstrate, as would be needed for the charge of ‘essentialism’ to 
have any bite, that Luxemburg, Lenin or Gramsci took the concept as 
explaining and resolving everything; show a conceptual inflation of 
class on their part into the originative source of all social and historical 
processes. Integral to Laclau and Mouffe’s own argument, on the 
contrary, is that in the generality of Marxist writing the basic structural 
categories of Marxism were sot used as all-explanatory and sufficient. 
For their users, then, they were not everything. But they were some- 
thing. And more than that, of course, they were something crucially 
important. To say ‘essentialism’ merely on this account, however, is to 
be willing to find the vice wherever there are organizing explanatory 
concepts, where there is any kind of categorial priority. It is a long, 
firm step into the darkness. 


Is more confirmation of such nihilism wanted than is provided by the 
repeated triggering in the text, at every conceivable sort of encounter 
with a basic Marxist category, of one of the manifold terms pertaining 
to ‘essence’ and ‘suture’? If so, it is surely given by the fate at Laclau 
and Mouffe’s hands of their chosen non-Marxists. Bernstein went so far 
as to repudiate historical materialism in its fundamentals. Nevertheless, 
we are cautioned, he believed in progress and this tended to endow 
other beliefs of his with a certain overall meaning. Sorel, then: he 
renounced both historical materialism and faith in progress. He clung, 
however, to the notion of the class subject. But, on the authors’ account, 
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this was scarcely any longer a structural concept of class. Well . . . but 
it was still class! The word, as we know, can be written with a capital 
‘c and behind the definite article. If Laclau and Mouffe mean to say no 
more than that class is unimportant, or at least not so important as 
Sorel in his way and the Marxists in theirs understood it to be, or that 
a confidence in progress such as Bernstein had is ill-founded, then 
naturally they have every right to try to make both the one case and 
the other, as indeed any case they may think they can give good reasons 
to prove. Their constant cry of ‘essentialism’, however, evokes some 
deeper kind of error, associated with conceptual unity or priority in 
themselves. As such, it resembles nothing so much as an obfuscatory 
curse. 


Thirdly, in the light of their completed history of Marxism, we are 
better placed to judge the claim Laclau and Mouffe make at the beginning 
of Hegemony and Socialist Strategy, that they ‘have tried to recover some 
of the variety and richness of Marxist discursivity’.* I come back to 
the matter of richness in just a moment. As to variety, certainly there 
is some: Lenin is not Kautsky, Trotsky and Luxemburg are different 
from Gramsci, and this is reflected in what the authors tell us of them. 
But one is entitled to ask whether the variety has not proven, in the 
event, to be of a somewhat superficial kind. From beginning to end, 
all these writers were in exactly the same sort of fx, making repeated 
but vain attempts to get beyond unity and necessity towards plurality 
and contingency. Could a more simplistic story be imagined? One is 
not merely entitled but, in the given intellectual context, bound to ask 
whether this is not a reduction—of the breadth, the panorama, the 
continent, of Marxist thought. Laclau and Mouffe may have happened 
for once, but this time unwittingly and unwillingly, upon a genuine 
essentialist’ essence: in their own words, when excoriating ‘orthodoxy’ 
for one of its several sins—reduction of the concrete, be it noted, to 
the abstract—upon ‘an sader/yrng reality to which the ultimate sense of 
every concrete presence must necessarily be referred, whatever the level 
of complexity in the system of mediations.’* Can a better instance of 
what they are talking about be cited than the story they have recounted 
of, and the game they have played with, Marxism? It is hard to think 
of one. Few, if any, of the Marxists they have taken to task made class 
so exhaustively the explanation of human existence as they have made 
‘essentialism’ the explanation and meaning of the development of 
Marxist thought in its entirety. 


One bad Althusserian chicken has come home to roost, here, with a 
vengeance. Whilst putting a considerable intellect at the service of 
defending historical materialism, Althusser in some ways also showed 
scant respect, scholarly or just human, for the tradition to which he 
himself belonged, a great many Marxist lives and ideas; subsuming the 
specificity and detail of them, their effort to grapple with difficult 
problems, under a simple, dichotomous division of the intellect and on 
the wrong side of it. This could not but affect some of those influenced 
by him and inheriting in a less auspicious political time such casy 
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and too clever disrespect for other Marxisms, both precursive and 
contemporary. If so many Marxist thinkers, so much of Marxist theori- 
zing, fell beyond the line of intellectual salvation, must that not be 
because Marxism itself was deficient, inherently? Even in differing from 
him with this conclusion, they inherited from Althusser, also, something 
of the passion for closed certainties which he and they liked and like 
to castigate in others. Only, where he had sought to distinguish just 
one single, antt-reductionist truth from amongst all the varieties of 
Marxism, they have found all the varieties of Marxism to be distinct 
from the one ant-reductionist truth. : 


A Richness Impoverished 


Fourthly, and the crux of the matter, we can see now how Laclau and 
Mouffe’s is an impoverishing account of Marxist thought. To see it in 
all clarity though, we must look into the face of a conundrum. The two 
of them think nothing of the logical feat of charging Marxism with 
being both monist and dualist at the same time. Just where we might 
have expected a stern ‘either... or’, we get a conjunction: monism 
and dualism both. Actually, the connection is even stronger. More than 
a conjunction it is a species of entailment. Because it was monist, so the 
argument is, Marxism has had to be dualist. Unpacking this a bit: 
because in ‘aspiration’ or ‘profoundly”4—let us just say is essence— 
Marxism was monist whilst the world itself was not, Marxist theor- 
cticilans trying to come to terms with the world have had to utlize 
categories extrancous—rea//y—to the theory they espoused and become 
dualists. This describes, once again, an uncomfortable Marxist predica- 
ment, a dilemma whose teasing shape we earlier had occasion to notice. 
Should one make use of any other concepts, then either they are linked 
‘dialectically’ to those of class, the relations of production and so on, 
and the monism remains unbroken, or they are not thus linked and, 
consequently, are ‘external’ to Marxist theory.* It 1s either Kautsky or 
it is Labriola. The economist rigidity of a Plekhanov may be avoided 
only for the incoherence of a Gramsci to be the result.) Since all the 
more creative Marxist thinkers have tended towards this latter (dualist) 
choice, bringing into their discourse a logic of the contingent or idea 
of the symbolic, as 1t may be, that was foreign to the basis of their 
Marxism, ıt can be said that where the more orthodox were reductionists, 
the more creative were eclectics. And even they were reductionists.For, 
at the heart of their eclecticiam the reductionism still lurked: in the 
phrase applied to Gramsci, an ‘inner essentialist core’; a monism within 
a dualism. In this place, truly, there can be no salvation, other than by 
taking leave of Marxism altogether. 


But it should be clear, in any event, how the effect of it all is radically 
to reduce the scope and content, the wealth, of actual Marxist thought: 
not the shrivelled thing Laclau and Mouffe give out as being its essence; 
actual Marxist thought as thought by actual Marxists. Much of this has 
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simply been denatured, a whole swathe of arguments, themes, concepts 
and theory been transmuted and deranged. These are not, as one might 
previously have thought them, part of the development or deepening, 
the extension and inner differentiation—part of the richness, precisely— 
of Marxism. They are, so it transpires, incompatible with its monist and 
reductionist core. Richness of Marxist ‘discursivity’, therefore, they may 
be, if the term just refers loosely to the writings of people who happened 
to be Marxists. But they are a departure, strictly speaking, from Marxist 
theory, so many external supplements more or less ad bor. They betoken 
not the richness but the poverty of it, and the resulting crisis, the 
dualism, the incoherence. 


Now, there is one—very special—angle from which a certain, limited 
truth can be discerned in this. It is that once Laclau and Mouffe 
have finished with the concept of hegemony, it is, of course, quite 
incompatible with any kind of Macxism at all. It has become yet one 
more representative of an anti-materialist historical outlook in a very 
long line of them. Not only that: from the vantage point of this new 
idealism, one can obviously look back over the unfolding Marxist 
tradition and, so to speak, ‘pick out’, whether in Luxemburg’s thinking 
on the mass strike, or in Gramsci’s concept of hegemony, or in 
overdetermination (construed as ‘constituted in the field of the symbol- 
ic,» intellectual features bearing a resemblance of sorts to one’s own 
current beliefs. But this picking out is not a taking or a freeing of what 
is integrally there, nor the location of genuine points of departure. It 
is a reading back. For all that it may satisfy some residual loyalty, or 
assuage a guilt perhaps, towards a now mostly despised intellectual past, 
it is merely a specimen of those procedures of teleological interpretation 
which Althusser criticized so effectively in his essay, ‘On the Young 
Marx’. To use a term much employed in Hegemony and Socialist Strategy, 
it is a privileging of the present theoretical moment. Lacking a proper, 
historical sense of either measure or modesty, this privileging has led 
here to a view of the whole progression of Marxism since the turn of 
the century as being preparatory to the advent of Laclau and Mouffe. 
It is one thing, however, to read all these elements of rich so-called 
discursivity through the grid of a currently fashionable idea and, seeing 
them as weak anticipations of it, insightful representatives of a more 
knowing future, say that they are inconsistent with the Marxism of their 
authors. To establish in an intellectually cogent way that, in their own 
place and unadulterated shape, they really were incoherent with Marxist 
presuppositions, this is something altogether different. 


Rosa Luxemburg 


Let us consider just one case in a little detail, that of Rosa Luxemburg. 
It is certainly true that in her thinking on the mass strike Luxemburg 
puts forward the idea of a generalizing or unifying process, wherein 
partial conflicts, limited demands, sectional interests, will tend to expand 
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through struggle and merge into a global revolutionary assault.“ This 
generalizing tendency, however, is only a summary idea, a brief formula 
behind which there lie, ın her analysis, a whole complex of constituents, 
causal and experiential. These are at least some of them. First, direct 
participation in mass struggle is politically educative, there being things 
which people only learn from their own experience. Second, the collec- 
tive weight of the proletariat is most effective politically when this class 
is actually ‘assembled as a mass’. Third, a wave of vigorous struggles 
draws in hitherto unorganized and apolitical sectors of the working 
class without whose involvement a successful revolution is unthinkable. 
Fourth, and in consequence of this, such struggles do not endanger or 
weaken the existing organizations of the labour movement, as 1s feared 
by many trade-union bureaucrats; on the contrary, they extend and 
strengthen them. Fifth—crucially—economic and political dimensions 
of the overall conflict interact, intersect, run together.” 


In tum, this fifth point is itself only a concise formula, summing up a 
series of distinct arguments. How and why do political and economic 
aspects interact? First, demonstrations or other actions over economic 
grievances lead to clashes with police or troops, to arrests and deaths, 
so raising questions about the nature of the state and sparking off actions 
that are directly political in intent. Second, in the mass mobilization over 
economic issues the workers take and exercise in practice political rights, 
of assembly and free speech, more extensive than they have enjoyed 
before. Third, the reality and the atmosphere of sharp economic strug- 
gles create a favourable terrain for the influence of Social-Democratic 
agitation and political direction. Fourth, the workers derive from these 
economic conflicts a combativity or ‘fighting energy’ which is imparted 
to the field of political battle. Fifth, and in the opposite direction, 
political rights and freedoms formally gained from the state in conse- 
quence of earlier victories can be and are used in the work of strengthen- 
ing trade-union organization. Sixth, the ımpetus of national or other 
large-scale political mobilizations, especially successful ones, is communi- 
cated to the more localized and partial economic conflicts, as workers, 
newly encouraged by such successes, become less tolerant of burden- 
some features of their social condition and take up ‘the weapon lying 
nearest (to) hand’. Seventh, and as a result of this, general political 
battles sometimes appear to break up and disperse into smaller economic 
conflicts. Eighth, there 1s an all-round rise, economic and social, in 
proletarian conditions of life: better wages and shorter hours provide a 
basis for intellectual and cultural ‘growth’; the despotism of the capitalist 
is eroded by workplace organization; expectations are aroused which 
may lead to new struggles if concessions won are subsequently with- 
drawn—effects all feeding into the further progress of the political 
struggle. 
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Different readers will assess this collection of arguments differently and 
some may want to distinguish amongst them as to the persuasive 
force of each. However this may be, the important point here is that 
Luxemburg makes a series of empirical claims and draws a large number 
of causal and explanatory connections in doing so. One sort of event 
leads to another sort, this economic cause generates that political 
effect, a certain political activity or achievement helps, conversely, to 
strengthen a form of economic organization, a particular type of expen- 
ence to reinforce commitment or deepen undestanding. What do Laclau 
and Mouffe make of it all? This: ‘in a revolutionary situation the meantag 
of every mobilization appears, so to speak, as split: aside from its specific 
literal demands, each mobilization represents the revolutionary process 
as a whole; and these totalizing effects are visible in the overdetermina- 
tion of some struggles by others. This is, however, nothing other than 
the defining characteristic of the symbol: the overflowing of the signifier 
by the signified. The xutty of the class is therefore a symbolic unity?“ Short 
work, indeed. Luxemburg, doubtless, understood something both of 
the power of symbols and of the symbolic moment in all great mass 
struggles. But to take her notion that there 1s a generalizing dynamic 
within the mass strike and the many hypotheses of fact, cause and effect 
which this notion embraced, and make them one with the overflowing 
of the signifier by the signified is a manifest deformation of her own 
conception. It is an inflation of the symbolic, ın line with what ‘ey, the 
authors, today believe, but such as reduces that complex of economic, 
political and intellectual causalities and levels to an interplay of meanings 
simply, something she could not have believed in and in fact did not. 
If the operation allows Laclau and Mouffe to say that, for Luxemburg, 
the unity of the class, as also ‘the mechanism of unification’, is a 
symbolic one, that is only because they have allowed themselves to 
‘discover’ themselves in her. 


Of course, Luxemburg can then be given an intellectual pat on the back 
for what she has anticipated, but it is one she can do without, mere 
prelude as it is to the charge of dualism. Assimilated to ‘a logic of the 
symbol’, ‘disruption of every literal meaning’ and so on, her ‘logic of 
spontaneism’ 1s now antithetical to that of historical materialism with 
its ‘fixations’ of meaning. In a characteristic piece of Laclau-Moufitan 
discourse, the two logics are said to make up a ‘double void’ (rendered 
‘invisible’ but not ‘filled up’ by being thought of as ‘a confluence of 
two positive and different explanatory principles’). Whatever may be 
the interest of this particular claim, however, it is beside the point: 
irrelevant to showing how, not the logic of the symbol, but Luxemburg’s 
genuine ideas on the mass strike are actually iscowpatible with a Marxist 
view of history. This is what Laclau and Mouffe need to show and do 
not. Nor is it clear how they could. Starting—no question about it— 
from the common structural, or economic, situation of the workers, 
Luxemburg simply argued that links between them would be forged 


“4 HSS, pp 10-11 
© Cf Althoseer ‘this method which i constantly pag cannot makr the cinghtest padgearant sf aay totality 
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and tempered, organizations created or strengthened, through a period 
of vigorous struggle, that they themselves would be educated politically, 
and the common capacities and weapons they possessed as workers be 
developed, by mass action. She thereby granted, certainly, significance 
and effectivity to political and cultural practices. But no good reason 
has been proposed why her hypotheses about these may not be regarded 
as complementary to fundamental Marxist principles of class and class 
interest. None, that 1s, unless we are to take for one that, irrespective 
of the theoretical record of actual Marxists, the Marxist paradigm is 
just ‘pre-given’ as the narrowest of economisms—as everything here 
has shown that for Laclau and Mouffe ıt 1s. In reality, it is well known, 
Rosa Luxemburg’s mass strike arguments are of a type in no way 
foreign to Marxist thought. They are as old, generically speaking, as 
the tradition itself.“ 


Practices of the Game 


Considerations of space forbid as detailed a response to Hepeweny and 
Sosialist Strategy’ s other exegeses but one or two brief comments may 
be offered to supplement the above. Taken as undifferentiated plurality 
and of weaasgs, the Althusserian concept of overdetermination is plainly 
incompatible with giving any kind of explanatory or causal priority to 
an objective economic structure. Likewise, if a Leninist emphasis on 
the critical importance of political alliances is seen as the spiritual 
harbinger of what Laclau and Mouffe for their part will one day mean 
by hegemony, this ıs just as incompatible with giving any kind of 
priority to class. Determination 1n the last instance by the economy, in 
the one case, and the fact that Lenin did give priority to class, in the 
other, can then be made to stand in for economic and class reductionism, 
the “in the last instance’ and Lenin’s emphasis on political alliances (and 
Organization and the rest) notwithstanding. You have a dualism. Thus, 
there is no problem in manipulating concepts so that they come to 
deputize everywhere for the same two antithetical essences. But what 
Althusser put forward was neither the single, omnipotent cause nor the 
mere multiplicity of meanings. It was a conception of the primacy of 
one type of structure within a group of structures, of a dtsrarchy of 
causalities of uneven weight. Whatever problems there may be with his 
central categories, an explanation 1s needed as to why zis conception, 
of a plurality of levels but of differential causal importance, is incoherent 


47 A last ‘detail’ here The authors wrote ‘Recently, a number of studies have discussed the fatalist or 
non-fataltst character of Loxemborgist spontancism In our opinion, however, these have grven 
excessive cmphasts to a relatively secondary problem, such as the altemative between mechanical 
collapse and conscious iatervention of the class The asecrtion that cepitalem will mechanically collapse 
ts so absurd that, as far as we know, nobody bes upheld it’ As the only one amongst this ‘number 
of sodes’ they actually cte = my own, I may be permitted to observe that the section of rt to which 
they refer sought to show, with full textual documentation and a clanty, if I may say so, which leaves 
no room for mrsuoderstandmg, that Rosa Luxemburg upheld the thease that ‘caprahem will 
mechanically collapse’, but why, despri thet, abe bebeved ‘conscious intervention of the chess’ still to 
be necessary, since capitalist collapse would otherwise wne in barbanem. My arguments and mterpeet- 
ation of ber texts might, of course, have been wrong Bor rt 1s mdicetrve of Lacin and Moufe’s 
happy-go-tocky way with ideas that, without bothermg to show that or how they were, they past 
atari, egainst them, that ber ‘ematements conceming the meviabilrty of soctaltam are not sumply 
concessions to the rhetoric of the time of the result of a psychological need bat rather the nodal 
point giving meaning to her entre theoretical and strategic structure’ HSS, pp 42-3, n 8. 
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and dualist. A more persuasive logic would be required for the purpose 
than the one we saw brought to bear in the question of relative 
autonomy and amounting to the assertion, ‘Either one 1s all or all are 
one’. No other logic is it that dictates that if you think, with Lenin, 
that political alliances, and therefore politics, are important, you cannot 
in all consistency think that class, and therefore economic structure, are 
more fundamentally so; or, by contraposition, that if you do presume 
to think this, then in effect you reduce politics to being just ‘a bare 
stage’ and what have you.* 


In sum, the perverse entailment, ‘Monism and, consequently, dualism’, 
simply unravels, and from whichever end one wants. Marxism, accord- 
ing to the authors, is essentially monist and reductionist. From this they 
infer a dualism, which is to say incoherence, when handling the plain 
and abundant evidence that much of Marxism is not monist and 
reductionist. They seek, thus, to neutralize that evidence. But the whole 
exercise rests on one precarious premiss and this can be denied. Marxism 
18 not essesfa//fy monist and reductionist. Some Marxisms have tended 
towards being so and others have not; to the contrary, have taken pains 
to avoid it. If the premiss is false, no conclusion is derivable from ıt. 
Alternatively, and starting at the other end, we may work 2 contraposi- 
tion of our own. If the conclusion 1s false, then so must be the premiss: 
judging that there are non-reductionist Marxisms which integrate a 
number of levels or layers of explanation ın a coherent—or, as 1s in the 
nature of these things, wore or less coherent—way, we can affirm of them 
that, not being dualist, nor therefore are they, covertly, monist. 


Let us finish looking at Laclau and Mouffe’s treatment of Marxist ideas 
by just noting a couple of its more bizarre details, subsidiary practices 
of the game that further testify to the absence here of all sense of 
reasonable constraint. One such practice may be designated ‘moving 
the goalposts’. Thus, ın connection with his views on the exceptional 
role of the state in pre-revolutionary Russian society, Trotsky 1s taken 
to task because, faced with the ‘economist’ criticisms of the historian 
Pokrovsky, he ‘fails to reply with a theoretical analysis of relative State 
autonomy in different capitalist social formations, appealing instead to 
the greenness of life against the greyness of theory.’ Now, never mind 
that the charge is based on nothing more compelling than tendentious 
quotation, a few lines pulled from an essay of 1922, brief reply to one 
of Trotsky’s critics; that even there, cheek by jowl with those lines, 
making up the principal emphasis of the reply, there are some half 
dozen quite explicit formulations of the relative autonomy of the Russian 
state—‘the relative, that is, historically conditioned and socially limited 
independence of the autocracy from the ruling classes’—as well as 
comparative reference in the matter to the states of Western Europe; 
that Trotsky’s full-scale expositions of the theory of permanent revol- 
ution, the only basis for a serious opinion about this, contain, in the 
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opening chapters of both Resu/ts and Prospects and rgos, precisely a 
theoretical analysis of those factors making for the pronounced auton- 
omy of the Russian state, by comparison and contrast with its European 
counterparts.°! Simply leave all this aside. For, though Trotsky could 
not have known, we do and the authors themselves certainly should 
know, that the avenue he is upbraided for not having taken is described 
elsewhere in the book, in relation to other Marxists whom they allow 
did take it, as “a dead end’. True, this is later in the book. But a dead 
end is a dead end, however late in one’s discourse one says it. Why 
Trotsky should be measured by a standard adjudged, itself, to be but 
another species of Marxist failure is not altogether clear; unless the 
reason is just that finding any old fault will do. 


Then there is the strangely arbitrary—aquite difficult to master—practice 
of adjudicating between different ‘essentialisms’, displayed, this, in two 
very short paragraphs ın which the relative merits and deficiencies of 
Bernstein, Sorel and Gramsci are assessed. A mere innocent in these 
things might imagine that Bernstein and Sorel, actually having broken 
with Marxism, will possess the advantage. We have already been told 
of the first of them, after all, that his ‘true novelty’ was to have 
recognized ‘the autonomy of the political from the economic base’; and 
of the second (‘the most profound and original thinker of the Second 
International’), that his strength was to have seen that ‘social reality 
itself is indeterminate’—theoretical achievements which even Laclau 
and Mouffe find it hard to pin on the Marxist, Gramsci, in any 
straightforward way, and which are central components of their own 
current viewpoint.’ Everyone who knows where it’s really at these 
days, though, will know that Gramsci just Ses to win this part of the 
game: not because he towers over the other two as a thinker; but 
because, in 2 certain relevant left milieu, he confers a moral and 
intellectual legitimacy which they cannot. And this is how it happens. 
In the first of the two paragraphs, Bernstein is seen off on account of 
his idea of “a general law of progress’. Absolute silence for the nme 
being that Gramsci suffers from an ‘essentialism’ of his own; about him, 
only good things. In the second paragraph, following as the next one 
always does just one line later, Gramsci’s weakness in that regard és 
mentioned and Sorel therefore given an edge for ‘break(ing) more 
radically than Gramsci with the essentialist vision of as suderlying 
morphology of history? With Bernstein out of the way and seemingly 
forgotten, this can now be said. Anyway, Sorel has an edge in the one 
respect only, since, where Gramscian hegemony ‘entails the idea of 
democratic plurality, . . . the Sorelian myth was simply destined to recreate 
the unity of the class. 55 Here, something else has been forgotten, albeit 
from fully five paragraphs previous in the text, something we earlier 
saw bring Gramsci down. Absolute silence, ın this comparison, about 
‘the unicity of the unifying principle, and its necessary class character’. 


N See Leon Trotsky, The Parmena’ Revetutsen and Results and Prospects, London 1962, pp 169-77; and 
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It is difficult to escape the feeling of having found that ‘space of 
indeterminacy’ in which more or less anything can be said. This whole 
procedure too, however, has a perverse logic to it. The mantle of 
Gramsci is vital to a pair of ex-Marxists, so they may represent them- 
selves as post-Marxists, even while lauding the ‘true novelty’ of pre- 
Marxist ideas. 


Discourse 


So much, then, for the account we are given of the Marxist tradition. 
Systematically diminishing as ıt is, it smooths the way for the inversion 
of Althusserian values the authors of Hegemony and Socialist Strategy wish 
to effect. If Marxist thought now stands against rather than for a 
necessary grasp of social complexity, that ıs more easily put across by 
presenting as Marxism what 1s less than Marxism, nothing but a 
wretched travesty in fact. Our survey of this concluded, we may move 
on. A deeper source of the same inversion of values—no justification 
for the interpretative travesty but explaining, perhaps, one of the 
psychological impulses behind it—lies in the ensemble of ideas for 
which the Marxist tradition is here renounced. In the night all cats are 
grey. Every Marxism, equally, will seem reductionist from a perspective 
in which the spheres of politics and ideology have become superordinate, 
in which, more generally, the ‘symbolic’ has expanded to be all-encom- 
passing. The break with historical materialism so consummated, giving 
proper weight, in however measured a way, to history’s objective 
matenal bases must look like economism. But the question once more 
intrudes itself: why is this perspective post-Marxist and not the repro- 
duction, as it appears, of something rather old and familiar? The answer 
is that it has a more voguish name; for this is the night of ‘discourse’. 


I have already described the theoretical perspective now defended by 
Laclau and Mouffe as an idealism. A qualification is in order, however. 
They themselves do not willingly own to the description. There is, 
indeed, in their formulation of certain key arguments, an involution of 
thought and language symptomatic of their reluctance to acknowledge 
to themselves the simple consequences of the positions they put forward. 
What we have, therefore, is 2 shamefaced idealism. Let us look closely 
at two of its pivotal arguments. 


(i) ‘Our analysis rejects the distinction between discursive and non- 
discursive practices. It affirms . . . that every object is constituted as an 
object of discourse, insofar as no object is given outside every discursive 
condition of emergence.’ (ii) “The fact that every object is constituted 
as an object of discourse has sothing to do with whether there is a 
world external to thought, or with the realism/idealism opposition. An 
earthquake or the falling of a brick is an event that certainly exists, in 
the sense that it occurs here and now, independently of my will. But 
whether their specificity as objects 1s constructed in terms of “natural 
phenomena” or “expressions of the wrath of God”, depends upon the 
structuring of a discursive field. What is denied 1s not that such objects 
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exist externally to thought, but the rather different assertion that they could 
constitute themselves as objects outside any discursive condition of emergence 


About (i) ıt will suffice to point out that the ‘insofar as’ clause is mere 
pleonasm, a repetition masquerading as a clarification, or elaboration, 
of the statement it is appended to, and that a possible reason for this 
linguistic peculiarity is that the statement in question will not readily 
bear genuine explication without being revealed for the absurdity it is. 
Every object is constituted as an object of discourse means all objects 
are given their being by, or are what they are by virtue of, discourse; 
which is to say (is ıt not?) that there is no pre-discursive objectivity or 
reality, that objects not spoken, written or thought about do sot exist. 
In (it), the authors appear to step back from this absurdity, denying dt 
first, and emphatically, that it ıs truly the meaning of what they say. 
An earthquake exists independently of my will. Very good to hear it, 
and showing a commendable sense of the real. But this 1s merely part 
of the ‘now black, now white’ style of reasoning commonly to be found 
in the propagation of what is against all reason and the expression of ~ 
an all too understandable feeling of intellectual discomfort. Clear signs 

of warning follow directly on the firm denial. The earthquake’s ‘specifici- 

ty’ as an object 1s at once related to a discursive structure, and that in 

a formula putting back to back the ‘constructions’ of it as a natural 
phenomenon and as an act of God; putting on level terms, in other 
words, what it actually is and a superstition about it. Unless we are to 
assume Laclau and Mouffe just want to share with their readers the 
banality that there are different ways of thinking about an earthquake 

(or: different meanings conferred on it by its articulation within different 
discursive or symbolic fields), this again seems to suggest that the sort 

of object an earthquake is, not therefore merely the idea, but the reality of 

it, is determined by discourse. The concluding sentence of (ii) then sews 

up the whole ‘yea and nay’ argument good and proper. Once more the 
authors step back from the absurd: what is denied is not that obyects 2 
exist externally to thought but a ‘rather different’ assertion. It is indeed 
rather different, but mainly—in fact, only—by being nicely obscure. 
Could an earthquake ‘constitute itself as an object outside any discursive 
condition of emergence’? Leaving aside the eccentricity of expression 
which has an earthquake constituting itself, the only sensible answer to 

the question is: yes—ıf one does not think, for example, that earthquakes 
would cease to happen should humanity perish. But Laclau and Mouffe 

say no; this is exactly what they have been careful to specify as the true 
content of their denial. 


A few lines later in their text all confusion is resolved, any lingering 
doubt over the meaning I have construed from the two quoted passages 
laid to rest. We learn here finally that ‘the very classical dichotomy 
between an objective field constituted outside of any discursive inter- 
vention and a discourse consisting of the pure expression of thought’ 
has been overtaken within ‘several currents of contemporary thought. ¥ 
One need not accept the loaded way in which the second part of this 
distinction 1s formulated—for no discourse is pare/y thought—in order 
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to insist that the first part of it is an absolutely indispensable principle, 
whether or not the authors still consider it to be ‘in’. However frequently 
these may be denied, either in high philosophical argument or in popular 
assertion, a pre-discursive reality and an extra-theoretical objectivity 
form the irreplaceable basis of all rational enquiry, as well as the 
condition of meaningful communication across and between differing 
viewpoints. This foundation once removed, one simply slides into a 
bottomless, relativist gloom, in which opposed discourses or paradigms 
are left with no common reference point, uselessly trading blows. The 
most elementary facts of existence become strictly unthinkable without 
the aid of more or less elaborate theoretical sophistries. Was not the 
pre-human world ‘an objective field constituted outside of any discursive 
intervention’—or did it have to await the appearance of humanity to 
‘construct’ it? And eves today, ‘several currents of contemporary 
thought’ notwithstanding, are there not realities of nature, both external 
and human, which are not merely ‘given outside’ every discourse (see 
A) but the material precondition of them all? Refuse this, anyway, 
who will. As a certain Marxist ‘essentialist’ long ago said, ‘Once you 
deny objective reality . . . you have already lost every weapon against 
fideism.’*8 


Laclau and Mouffe go on to repeat their contention about the aforesaid 
dichotomy in slightly different terms. “The main consequence of a break 
with the discursive/extra-discursive dichotomy,’ they argue, ‘is the 
abandonment of the thought/reality opposition.’ So much for the claim 
that all this has ‘nothing to do’ with whether there is a world external 
to thought, and with the realism/idealism distinction (see (i1)). For, a 
world well and truly exferaa/ to thought obviously has no meaning 
outside the thought/reality opposition. And purporting to have gone 
beyond that opposition, apart from being, itself, a sery old story, is 
precisely one of idealism’s most typical forms. Its role, in the present 
instance, this supposed going beyond, 1s to mask from the authors the 
last absurd consequences, whose naked visage they plainly fear to see 
exposed, of the belief they have chosen to make their own: that all the 
world is discourse.*? 


Hegemonic Articulation 


Since our primary interest, however, is the sort of social and political 
theory this belief sustains, we may put the question of earthquakes 
behind us. We must examine the notion of begemonsc articulation, crux of 
what Hegemony and Sosialist Strategy has to offer: a notion of the bringing 
together in a common formation or ensemble, and through discursive 
practices of politics and ideology, of diverse identities or subject pos- 
itions, social sectors, movements and struggles. We may begin by laying 
out some basic definitions and theses. The authors ‘call articulation any 
practice establishing a relation among elements such that their identity 
is modified as a result of the articulatory practice.’ A distinction is 


B Lenm im ‘Mareraltem and Emprno-Couciam’, Ceblected Werks, Moscow 1960-1970, Vol 14,p 344 
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proposed in this context between two kinds of entity: on the one hand, 
‘moments’, whose identity is defined by their position within the 
‘structured totality’—or discourse—‘resulting from the articulatory prac- 
tice’; on the other hand, ‘elements’, which are constituted independently 
of it.© I return to this distinction shortly. The concept of hegemony, 
for its part, ‘supposes a theoretical field dominated by the category of 
articulation.’ S! It supposes, that is to say, a terrain that is oper to these 
articulatory practices because marked by that disparateness, complexity 
and plurality which are their raw materials, which make them possible 
at all. A terrain already unified around some central essence, a closed 
or a sutured totality, would leave no room for such practices. The 
requisite ‘openness’ here, therefore, is the one we are familiar with, ‘the 
incomplete and open character of the social’. This ‘openness of the 
social is . . . the precondition of every hegemonic practice.’& 


It is acceptable to speak of a ‘hegemonic s#bje? and of ‘the subject of 
any articulatory practice’,@ but not in the sense of a constitutive or 
founding agent. ‘Whenever we use the category of “subject” in this 
text’, Laclau and Mouffe write, ‘we will do so in the sense of “subject 
positions” within a discursive structure. Subjects cannot, therefore, be 
the origin of social relations—not even in the limited sense of being 
endowed with powers that render an experience possible—as all “exper- 
lence” depends on precise discursive conditions of possibility.’6* Much 
the same can be said in the case of other important categories. Thus, 
‘every social identity’ 1s ‘the meeting point for a multiplicity of articula- 
tory practices’. And the direction or meaning of any ‘social struggle’, 
any ‘movement’, depends ‘upon its forms of articulation within a given 
hegemonic context’, or again, ‘upon its hegemonic articulation with 
other struggles and other demands’. We do not just look out, though, 
on a sort of ceaseless, uncatchable, discursive flux, mere featureless 
plurality of articulatory practices. The very idea of hegemony implies 
otherwise. “Any discourse is constituted as an attempt to dominate the 
field of discursivity, to arrest the flow of differences, to construct a 
centre.’ The “privileged discursive points’ that result from such attempts 
are called ‘nodal points’, and there can be ‘a variety of hegemonic nodal 
points’ in any ‘social formation’.67 


Hegemonic practices ‘operate in political fields crisscrossed by antagon- 
isms’. Indeed, ‘the two conditions of a hegemonic articulation are the 
presence of antagonistic forces and the instability of the frontiers which 
separate them. Only the presence of a vast area of floating elements and 
the possibility of their articulation to opposite camps—which implies a 
constant redefinition of the latter—is what constitutes the terrain permit- 
ting us to define a practice as hegemonic.’ The existence of ‘two camps’, 
where this comes about, 1s itself an effect and not a condition of 
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hegemonic articulation. For, it 1s not ‘a dichotomically divided political 
space’ but rather a ‘proliferation of . . . political spaces’ that is ‘a central 
characteristic of the advanced capitalist social formations’. It has been 
so since ‘the beginning of modern times, when the reproduction of the 
different social areas takes place in permanently changing conditions’. 


Now, even on the basis of what we have so far, there is much upon 
which comment might be passed. One could note again, for instance, 
how absolutely everything—subjects, experience, identity, struggles, 
movements—has discursive ‘conditions of possibility’, while the ques- 
tion as to what might be the conditions of possibility of discourse itself 
does not trouble the authors so much as to pause for thought. These 
conditions can be passed over in a parenthetical phrase, only to be 
cancelled out. Thus, because all experience depends on ‘precise’ discur- 
sive conditions, subjects are no kind of social ‘origin’, ‘not even in the 
limited sense of being endowed with powers that render an experience 
possible’. The stroke of logic involved in this bears some scrutiny, at 
least by those who have an interest in the rhetoric of false argument. 


What ıt amounts to is: because d 1s a condition of ¢, one can deny that 


p is also a condition of s, even if p is also a condition of 6. We are 
confronted, in fact, and predictably enough given the way in which our 
simple—natural—earthquake was discursively gobbled up, with an 
overweening social ontology, itself without conditions, unlimited, unques- 
tionable. In these respects, at any rate, it is not dissimilar to the 
Althusserian conceptual universe, populated by decree, from end to 
end, with ‘practices’. As one of Althusser’s early critics aptly wrote, ‘It 
“happens” that everything is production . . . That is how it is.’ So, too, 
it just ‘happens’ in the present case, but this time with discourse.” 


Between Elements and Moments 


I want to concentrate critical attention, however, on two matters. In 
doing so, I shall seek to lay bare the intellectual vacuity of what Laclau 
and Mouffe put forth. Borrowing the expression with which they 
themselves favour Rosa Luxemburg, though trying to show that it has 
a force here which it lacked applied to her, I shall argue that at the 
heart of their book there is a ‘double void’: double, because empty, 
equally, of theoretical substance and of any genuine practico-normative 


specificity or direction. 


Our point of access to the theoretical ‘side’ of this void is the distinction 
between elements and moments. Let us see what light it throws on the 
notion of hegemonic articulation. When considering the various subject 
positions, social identities, struggles and so forth which any particular 


a HSS, pp 140, 136-4. 
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practice of hegemonic articulation puts into relation, what sort of 
entities are we dealing with and what 1s the nature of the ensemble they 
collectively composer If this were to be thought of as a mere combi- 
nation of é/sments, then by the distinction proffered their identity would 
be given dependently of the articulatory practice itself and the relations 
between them, therefore, be external relations and purely contingent. 
Alternatively, 1f it were conceived as a structure or totality of moments, 
then the identity or meaning of these would be determined by their 
place within the articulated ensemble, thus by their relations to one 
another, and such relations be both ivtermal and mecessery ones. The 
choice, so defined, poses a difficulty of which Laclau and Mouffe are 
well aware. Neither alternative, in fact, will do. 


For, to opt for the first would be to saddle oneself with ‘essentialist 
fixity’.”1 This comes upon people in a thousand different guises. There 
is not only, as we already know, an ‘essentialism of the totality’, there 
is also an ‘essentialism of the elements’; and nothing is to be gained by 
replacing the one with the other. So, a ‘conception which denies any 
essentialist approach to social relations, must also state the precarious 
character of every identity and the impossibility of fring the sense of 
the “elements” in any ultimate literality.’” 7 A heavy charge brought 
against the Marxist tradition, it will be remembered, was that where it 
recognized the importance of class alliances, it conceived these as mere 
relations of exterionty between independent agents of determinate 
identity. But ‘the very identity of classes is transformed by the hegemonic 
tasks they take on themselves .. . the notion of “class alliance” 1s... 
clearly insufficient, since hegemony supposes the construction of the 
very identity of social agents, and not just a rationalist coincidence of 
“interests?” among preconstituted agents’. The same, we have seen, 
goes for the meaning of all movements and struggles; and, as for any 
hegemonic task, ‘its identity is given to ıt solely by its articulation 
within a hegemonic formation’. The first alternative, then, is no good, 
just ‘a new form of fixity: that of the various decentred subject posi- 
tions’.”4 It might appear to point us, by its deficiencies, towards the 
second alternative: that the hegemonic ensemble is a structure or totality 
of moments. 


But that is no good, either. It would be a form of closure, simply 
one more sutured totality, with the hegemonic formation itself now 
conceptualized “as founding totality of its partial processes’.7> If the idea 
of such a closure has been renounced for society as a whole—which is 
the meaning, incidentally, of the recurring formulations, ‘the impossi- 
bility of the object “society” ’, ‘ “Society” is not a valid object of 
discourse’, ‘ “society” is impossible’, ‘the impossibility of “society” 7 
—this is because ıt ıs renounced for the generality of the social, hence 
with respect to every social ensemble, large or small. It cannot be 
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readmitted even to a more reduced social space without overtuming 
the hallowed principle of anti-‘essentialism’. The very category of 
articulation would be placed in jeopardy by that. Nothing would be 
solved ‘if the relational and differential logic of the discursive totality 
prevailed without any limitation. In that case, we would be faced with 
pure relations of necessity, and . . . any articulation would be impossible 
given that every “element” would ex definitions be “moment”. As the 
authors also put ıt, ‘if articulation is a practice . . . it must imply some 
form of separate presence of the elements which that practice articulates 
or recomposes.”” This might appear, in turn, to point us back to the 
first alternative. But we have already been there and it led us here. We 
want the exit, if there is one, from an endlessly looping circularity. 


And there is one. It is, at first sight, a model of elegant simplicity. The 
various constituents of a hegemonic formation are neither elements nor 
moments; they are something in between. Their status, according to 
Laclau and Mouffe, ‘is constituted in some intermediate region between 
the elements and the moments.’ This region, in which the ‘transition 
from the “elements” to the “moments” is never entirely fulfilled’, is 
also referred to, at one point, as a ‘no-man’s land’.7 In fact, it is a 
marsh. The type of coherence characteristic of the hegemonic ensemble, 


‘distinct at once from that of a combination of elements and from that 


of a totality of moments, is designated by the concept of “regularity in 
dispersion’, and the beauty of this concept is that it allows you to say 


exactly what you want. It endows the articulated formation with just 
enough internality, so to speak, that you can rail against all fixity and 
exteriority of social identities with respect to one another when it suits 
you to do this; but not so much internality as will comprehensively 
suture that formation or prevent you from . . . afiræiag some fixity and 
separateness of social identities when it suits you to do that. The 
concept of ‘regularity in dispersion’ is tailor-made for facing all ways 


simultaneously.” Here are some examples of how it works. 


Take, first, ‘fixity’. This has been a key target of Hegemony and Socialist 
Strategy and, in the strictures they address to Marxist thinkers, the 
authors are very firm about it. ‘Unfixity,’ they say, ‘has become the 
condition of every social identity.’ A break with ‘orthodox essentialism’ 
must entail ‘the critique of every type of fixity, through an affirmation of 
the incomplete, open and politically negotiable character of every 
identity. But if there were truly so fixity, thoroughgoing social 
indeterminacy and that is all, there would be nothing more of conse- 
quence for the putative social theorist to say, a fact which Laclau and 
Mouffe have duly to acknowledge, with the concession, ‘a discourse 
incapable of generating any fixity of meaning is the discourse of the 
psychotic’. The polemical moment of their enterprise behind them and 
the constructive moment once begun, it turns out that ‘neither absolute 
fixity ‘nor absolute non-fixity is possible’. Some fixity, then, is all right 
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after all.®! So it ıs with other pertinent categories. External relations, as 
between discrete social agents or struggles, have been severely criticized 
where Marxism was concerned and the constitutive, meaning-giving 
powers of hegemonic articulation asserted repeatedly against them. But 
then ıt comes about that these powers do not actually prevail ‘without 
limitation by any exterior’. No, there is an ‘irresoluble interiority/ 
exteriority tension’; ‘neither a total interionty nor a total exteriority is 
possible’. The same applies to necessity and contingency, that two- 
pronged stick wielded by Laclau and Mouffe to discomfort every writer 
whom they suspected of having toyed with it. More adept with the 
distinction themselves, they inform us, now, that ‘necessity only exists 
as a partial limitation of the field of contingency’; and, also, that this 
relationship ‘cannot be conceived as... between two areas that are 
delimited and external to each other . .. because the contingent only 
exists within the necessary.” No question here, in any case, of a baleful 
‘dualism’. Society, finally may be impossible, as we are told half a 
dozen times, but discursive practices nevertheless have a stab at this 
impossibility by way of the structured totalities they severally articulate, 
and the effort is not altogether in vain. For, some fixity means some 
closure and some closure, obviously, a qualification of the much- 
emphasized ‘openness’. So: ‘Tf society is not totally possible, neither is 
it totally impossible. ’& 


It seems appropriate at this point to remind the reader of the sharp 
alternatives with which Marxism was confronted. But here everything 
is permitted. It is perhaps not surprising, in the light of it all, that the 
authors themselves say of hegemony, at one place, that it is ‘a type of 
relation that never manages to be identical with itself; and again, in 
the flourish that concludes their book, that it is a ‘game’ which ‘eludes 
the concept’. That expresses a deep, though probably unintended, truth 
about Hegemony and Socialist Strategy.® 


A Theoretical Void 


To guard against one possible misunderstanding in this matter: it is not 
a question of wanting to impose on Laclau and Mouffe the sort of rigid 
choice they freely tmpose on others, by insisting ın our turn that the 
identities and so forth which any hegemonic politics articulates must 
either be elements or be moments. If they would rather have them in 
between, so be it. These are then wodified elements, their character and 
meaning constituted sm pert independently of the hegemonic political 
project itself and part by the effects of this project upon them. That 
may not yet say very much but it does say something. Three observations 
are in order, however. First, some consistency and precision of usage 
is required. If this 1s how it is, then this is how it 1s, an ‘intermediacy’ 
between elements and moments; and one cannot therefore just play each 
end against the other, now speaking as if we had pure moments, and 
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now as if simple independent elements, according to convenience. But 
that is exactly what Laclau and Mouffe do, and they do it not only 
before introducing us to that ‘no-man’s land’ in which all antinomies 
are renegotiated, but also afterwards. Thus, when they want, in their final 
chapter, to emphasize the virtues of pluralism against any domineering 
Marxist ambition, they tell us that “Pluralism is radica! only to the extent 
that each term of this plurality of identities finds within itself the 
principle of its own validity’, and talk accordingly of ‘the autoconstituti- 
vity of each one of its terms’—a bit fixed and separate, one might think. 
Then, when it is the rights of hegemonic articulation that are to the 
fore again, which happens soon enough, we learn: ‘there are hegemonic 
practices because this radical unfixity——unscathed; despite the renegoti- 
ation—‘makes it impossible to consider the political struggle as a game 
in which the identity of the opposing forces is constituted from the 
start... If the meaning of each struggle is not given from the start, 
this means that it is fixed—partially—only to the extent that the struggle 
moves outside itself and . . . links itself structurally to other struggles.’ 
Black on the heels of white: and each way ‘osy to the extent that’. The 
circle remains in place.® 


Second, the resounding hollowness of the critique of Marxism we have 
been offered is now exposed beneath its shell of words. Taxed many 
times over with conceiving social identities as constituted, or ‘fixed’, 
external to the—hegemonic—political project itself, Marxist politics has 
been asked to make way for a more authentic hegemonic, and radical, 
politics; only to find that this too, by its very nature as an articulatory 
practice, presupposes a certain fixity and exteriority of identities, ‘some 
form of separate presence of the elements’, amongst its conditions.’ 
The difference, we will be told, is that in this case the fixity and 
externality are ‘discursively constructed’ ones. But that is just another 
circle. It was fixity and ‘external alliances’ that were the sins of Marxism 
and gainsaying them the apparent virtues of the proffered discourse 
theory. The argument looks somewhat different if it is only that the 
fixations external to any hegemonic politics are conceived by this déscomrse 
theory as—discursive. This throws us back on the idealist ontology 
pure and simple, and we have seen how feeble is the case which has 
been made for that. Or, it will be said, your (Marxist, ‘classist’, etc.) 
fixations are absolute ones, whereas ours are only partial and relative. 
But if the distinction is anything more than a coded repetition of the 
argument just dismissed, it rests upon the travesty of Marxism we earlier 
criticized: that it is a reductionism for which politics and ideology do 
not rea/fy count. 


Third, this whole notion of hegemonic articulation, with its region 
intermediate between the elements and the moments, how much doss it 
in fact say? We know from it that there is a plurality and variety of 
subject positions, all discursively constituted, that some of them can 
become the source of hegemonic practices—though none of them is 
structurally ‘privileged’ in this respect, the thing depending on ‘a 
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political initiative’®&—that these practices in turn modify their com- 
ponent elements and therefore subject positions, articulating and articu- 
lated alike, and succeed, some of them, in establishing hegemonic nodal 
points. What else? And does this knowledge help us to understand or 
explain anything specific at all? Are some hegemonic practices, for 
example, more likely than others to prevail, or to prevail in certain 
conditions, and if so, why or in what conditions? Would it be due 
only, or mainly, to the inherent ‘attractiveness’ of the discourses in play 
and, if so, what might be the critema of #bat, given that any adjudication 
between discourses is itself another discourse, with no more purchase 
on an impossible objectivity than they? Would it have anything to do 
with material or other resources in different subject positions? Or with 
differential political capacities (and what would be the reason for these)? 
Would it depend on already existing structures, political or other, and 
if so, what would be the nature and scope of this dependence? Or must 
we just assume that openness and indeterminacy of the social mean, 
here, such a free play of discourses and articulatory practices that ewy 
namber of outcomes is always possible, so that no particular outcome, 

o specificity, cas be understood or explained? Whatever is, then, 
simply is, but, whatever it is, it can always be subsumed under the 
(re)description of the social world as a discursive plurality with some 
nodal points. It is hard to see how one could get any closer to complete 
theoretical vacuity. 


By way of possible response, in any case, to questions of the above 
sort, Laclau and Mouffe offer next to nothing. I say ‘next to’ nothing 
because there is one gesture, and there are some strange apparitions, 
which may be considered relevant. The former consists of a bare 
announcement, at a couple of places, that not everything is possible, 
that the play or the flow of discursive practices is not entirely free 
(only free—of coursel!—‘of any a priori class character of struggles 
or demands’), that there are some ‘limits’.® A qualification of total 
indeterminacy, this remains merely a gesture, however, because, unela- 
borated, it actually furnishes none of the desiderata of explanatory 
specificity, only promises some. As for the strange apparitions, these 
tend to pop up suddenly whenever the authors want to put something 
with a little more historical content into the empty shell of their own 
version of hegemony. We then get: ‘advanced capitalism’, ‘the advanced 
capitalist social formations’ and ‘the social formation as an empirical 
referent’ (sic); ‘the capitalist periphery’ and ‘imperialist exploitation’; 
‘an intensive regime of accumulation’, ‘commodification’; and so on. 
Is it necessary to say that these concepts belong to another theory? 
Nor is it clear what they are doing here: where society is not ‘totally 
possible’; objective interests have no theoretical basis; and economism, 
or even the ‘core’ of ıt, is to be avoided at all costs. So 1s this a case of 
untamed ‘survivals’? Or is it a case, rather, of needing concepts for 
what ‘discourse’ has banished, whenever reality intrudes upon the 
gamer Or ıs it that, as the Introduction to Hegemony and Socialist Strategy 
barely hints, Marxist categories may still possess a ‘degree of validity’— 
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despite everything?! Whatever the case, poor Bernstein, though: again 
forgotten. For allowing something to those categories, he was guilty of 
a dualism. Our authors are allowed whatever they may need on the 


given page. 
Progressivity without Foundations 


We may proceed now to the other, the practico-normative, ‘side’ of the 
double void their book contains. It can be located by considering just 
where, in all this, there is a basis for any perticx/er political direction or 
Orientation. Laclau and Mouffe will occasionally make use of a term 
like ‘progressive’, and seemingly align themselves with it, as they do 
with the project of the ‘left’, or, at least, of ‘a new left’. But what can 
‘progressive’ mean for them? Of course, we all do have some rough 
and ready idea of its meaning, but that is because it forms part of certain 
established discourses—socialist, liberal, humanist, rationalist, and so 
on—n the context of which one can, with a little thought and analysis, 
identify its specific sense or senses. But one is not entitled simply to 
presume upon these discourses and deploy meanings that are parasitic 
on them, if, as is the case with the authors, one has rejected the very 
assumptions there that underpin these meanings. It does not seem a lot 
to ask of a book so obsessed with the constitution and fluctuation of 


“all symbolic values that it should interrogate, and reflect upon, the 


content of such ‘uni-directional’ normative terms as it is willing to 
inherit. 


Three standard possible bases of a putatively ‘progressive’ (or left) 
orientation are not available to Laclau and Mouffe. One is the notion 
of objective interests, satisfaction of which might serve as an index of 
social progress. The exercise of attributing these to social agents has 
been dubbed ‘arbitrary’ and the notion itself dismissed as being ‘eschato- 
logical’. A second is ‘reference to any gesera/ principle or substratum 
of an anthropological nature’—the ‘anthropological assumption of a 
“human nature” ’—and by umplication, therefore, any conception of 
essential human qualities and needs. As is to be expected in a post- 
structuralist terrain, this sort of foundation for a meaning of progressi- 
vity is given short shrift. ‘ “Man” is a discursively constructed subject 
position,’ it is asserted, and the range of its possible articulations 
‘infinite’. The only argument, if such it can be called, for the alleged 
infinitude is that a human ‘essence’ would be ‘presumably a gift from 
heaven’, the authors carefully ignoring alternative sources closer to the 
ground.™ Thirdly, a concept of exploitation or something similar, in 
which trans-historical principles of justice or fairness are either explicit 
or presupposed, is also not a viable option. True, Laclau and Mouffe 
express themselves in favour of normative analysis and discussion 
involving ‘justice’ amongst other things. But it is clear, when they do 
so, that uppermost ın their minds is a current political consideration: 
that of putting a healthy distance between themselves and so-called 
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‘classism’.* A theoretical perspective in which ‘the era of universal 
discourses’ has ‘come to an end’, can have no more room for a trans- 
historical, universalist notion of justice than it can for the concept of 
a universal human nature—always assuming some minimal effort of 
intellectual consistency.% Where, then, is the basis, or a meaning, for a 
direction we could call progressive, where, indeed, the basis for a 
specific direction of any kind? 


A merely apparent basis is tendered to us in the definitions the authors 
give of subordination and oppression. ‘We shall understand by a re/ation 
of subordination that in which an agent is subjected to the decisions of 
another—an employee with respect to an employer, for example, or in 
certain forms of family organization the woman with respect to the 
man, aod so on. We shall call re/ations of oppression, ın contrast, those 
relations of subordination which have transformed themselves into sites 
of antagonisms.’ So, the subordination of slaves becomes an oppression 
if and when the relationship to the slave-holder becomes an antagonistic 
one, and the subordination of women likewise when feminism, as a 
movement against it, has the same ‘antagonizing’ effect.” Commonsensi- 
cal and obvious as these definitions may seem at first sight, they are in 
fact completely useless, only gaining what semblance of plausibility they 
have from the examples appended to them. For, one is ‘subyected to 
the decisions’, on a perfectly regular basis, of all sorts of people: as, for 
example, of bus conductors, with regard to deportment on the bus; of 
neighbours, in respect of the kinds of exterior and garden and car they 
oblige you to see; and—in case that should seem footling—of employees, 
if you have them and they belong to a strong trade union; of democratic 
majorities, if you are a member, say, of some radical rightist minority 
which does not believe in democracy. 


Let us now put this observation together with the notion of ‘antagon- 
ism’, since it is that which transforms subordination into downright 
oppression. I shall leave aside the fact that Laclau and Mouffe have 
themselves earlier argued, or at least appeared to argue, that this notion 
defies precise definition, ‘escapes the possibility of being apprehended 
through language’;* because what it actually comes down to 1s that a 
relation of subordination becomes an antagonism and hence an 
oppression when the discourse (or discourses) by which ıt is constructed 
is (or are) challenged by other discourses, when there is ‘a discursive 
“exterior” from which the discourse of subordination can be interrup- 
ted’. The position of a slave is rendered an antagonistic one only in 
terms of a discursive formation, such as that of human rights, in which 
the subordination can be ‘constructed as oppression’. One may note 
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how this completely relativizes what counts as oppression, so that a 
young child, for instance, cut off from all social contact, beaten and 
tormented, bewildered and without the concepts of any other “legitima- 
cy’ than that of her tormentors, could not be said to be oppressed. But 
equally to the point here are the cases of people who will, now, be 
oppressed: a householder sponsoring the discourse that no one is entitled 
to impose the sight of an unkempt garden on those around them, and 
unlucky, ın this respect, in the neighbours he has; capitalists firm in the 
conviction that trade unions ought to be outlawed; and so on. Slavery, 
apartheid, concentration camps, are all instances of oppression (when 
they are) and so too are cases like these. 


This inference from the definitions tendered is so outlandish as to give 
rise to the suggestion that it cannot be what Laclau and Mouffe really 
mean. There are two possible responses to that suggestion. One is that 
it is up to them to say what they mean and this is what ‘dey say, together 
with some straightforward, unstrained derivations from ıt. A second, 
more charitable, response would be: quite so—this is probably not what 
they really mean. But, then, what do they mean? In fact, their definitions 
and examples of subordination and oppression trade on unspoken 
assumptions concerning slit power or inequalities which are unjust, 
‘brutal’,! or unacceptable in some other way. Illicit, unjust, brutal or 
unacceptable, however, according to what standard? By locating the 
meaning of oppression within so many discourses of mere antagonism 
and thereby scattering it to the four winds, they have robbed themselves 
of the very criteria they need here, objectivist, universal, or just plain 
determinate. Either way, therefore, whichever response is preferred, we 
are left with a normative vacuum. If we take the authors at their word, 
their concepts of subordination and oppression can supply no useful 
index of what is progressive, since the breadth of the first and the 
fluidity implicit in the second combine to merge together the ugly 
realities of real human oppression with mere vexations, cases of special 
pleading, the defence, even, of exploitation and privilege. And if we do 
not take them at their word, we are forced back upon the principles of 
other theories than their own, principles they have summarily rejected. 
Untroubled by the consciousness of any problem, Laclau and Mouffe 
may be happy on occasion to speak of ‘the arbitrary character of a whole 
set of relations of subordination’ being ‘led bare .1™ But the kinds of 
normative foundation which would give sense, and specific content, to 
this judgement are precisely the ones they have forswom. 


Arbitrariness 


The true arbitrariness, therefore, is that which the discourse of Hegemony 
and Socialist Strategy itself establishes and merely another face of the 
omnipresent ‘indeterminacy’. It is hardly to be wondered at that this 
ends up producing a theoretical construct which could support ewy 
kind of politics. The authors themselves sey—over and again—radical 
democracy, a point I return to presently. But why it should be that and 


a broadly ‘progressive’ politics rather than something of a different, 
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and reactionary, stripe, why such-and-such a discursive or hegemonic 
practice and not some other should be deemed worthy of any commit- 
ment, 1s unexamined and, in terms of their own theoretical categories, 
unfounded. That, simply, is how ıt 18: one choice—a leapp—amongst 
a multiplicity of divergent discourses. Symptomatic in this regard is a 
passage in which Laclau and Mouffe reflect upon the political significance 
of Sorel’s ideas. The anti-economist and ‘mythic’ emphases there, they 
acknowledge, led some of his followers to nationalism and thence to 
fascism. But it was, they argue, only one possible direction. He was 
also influential in the formation of Gramsci’s thought, and the very 
perception of social indeterminacy that was his strength, though it could 
lead some to fascism, could lead in other directions as well; such 
as Bolshevism which Sorel himself enthusiasucally welcomed. This 
‘indeterminacy’ of direction is clearly offered to us as a form of reassur- 
ance. What is more puzzling 1s why ıt should be seen as reassuring, 
about a given set of ideas, that ıt can take those who subscribe to them 
just about anywhere.!@ 


I shall bring the case I have sought to make about the double void here 
to a conclusion with one other observation about arbitrariness. It is not 
difficult to project how Laclau and Mouffe, who have turned a certain 
(bad) Althusserian practice against its progenitor, could themselves be 
outdone by someone impressed by their methods of advocacy. For, 
these methods amount, as I have said, to this, that resort to any 
unifying principle(s) of explanation can be criticized and dismissed as an 
‘essentialism’. But it is ın the nature of writing intelligibly and to some 
purpose that one imposes or tries to discover some kind of order. And 
even they, though their prose is in places impenetrably opaque, and for 
all the fudging and self-contradiction they go in for, and despite the 
hollowness of what they finally have to offer, do this. Their first and 
their last thought mere disparateness, plurality, they need, no less than 
we, a framework, a degree of order, some fixity, and so they have 
them: everything is discourse and the discursive is everywhere, such 
determinations as there are deriving from that. Well, then? ‘They failed 
to recognize that here, compromising their bold venture towards a logic 
of contingency for the non-sutured space of the social, was just one 
more essence; behind disparateness, Discourse: reductive abstract within 
the manifold concrete; even in its protestations of openness, a new form 
of monist closure’—and so forth. The game ıs easily played and easily 
turned. ‘Discourse’, too, can be written with a capital ‘d’. A zotal 
nihilism, unqualified chaos of factors and types—discourses, yes, but 
also other things of an inexhaustible, ineffable diversity—presumably 
follows. One may hope, however, to be spared this last deconstructive 
step. No matter what theoretical form it might take, it would be, in 
practical, political terms, pointless. Laclau—-Mouffian indeterminacy, 
though a little way short of such ‘completion’, already yields the 
unfounded—arbitrary—choice of more or less whatever politics you 


want. 
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‘Democratic Imaginary’ 


It remains only to make some comment on the sort of politics the 
authors themselves plump for, pluralist-democratic, beyond ‘classism’, 
and striking, withal, some of the all too familiar notes of the newly- 
virtuous ex-Marxist. On democracy, I shall confine myself to two points, 
otherwise just referring readers to Ellen Meiksins Wood’s excellent 
critique of the theme’s treatment in Hegemony and Socialist Strategy.'!© I 
preface them, however, by saying that I take it as axiomatic that socialism 
must be democratic, and neither point represents any departure from 
that. There is much more that needs to be said about it, of course, but 
reaffirmation of the axiom is necessary here because, though one might 
not guess this from Laclau and Mouffe’s book, it has been a fundamental 
and a commen conviction of pery many Marxists of the last two decades, 
inside that broad (and pluralistic) intellectual current to which the two 
of them have now bid such a shoddy farewell. It could be so, moreover, 
because none of us had to start from scratch; we could build on the 
experience of earlier generations of Marxists, renowned thinkers and 
rank-and-file activists alike. We knew—what the authors have evidently 
forgotten—and sought to strengthen and extend, the principles and 
sources within the Marxist tradition which, against both the forms and 
the pretensions of ‘actually existing socialism’, spoke insistently of 
socialist democracy: in Marx, from his earliest philosophical writings 
to the Paris Commune; in Trotsky, from the pluralist arguments of 
Oxr Political Tasks to the fight against Stalinism; in Luxemburg— 
incandescent—practically everywhere; asd in Lenin, and elsewhere 
besides. The cover of darkness, either intellectual or contemporary- 
political, was not a necessary excuse. 


In any case, as to the first point, Laclau and Mouffe’s text is liberally 
sprinkled with phrases of the sort, ‘more free, democratic and egalitarian 
societies’, ‘the project of a radical democracy’, ‘a radical, libertarian and 
plural democracy,’ ‘a pluralist and democratic conception’, ‘a radical and 
plural democracy’.!% Given that they also make reference to socialism’s 
negative record in this regard, to the point of suggesting that democracy 
has hitherto been foreign to socialism, one might have expected some 
elaboration of their own ‘radical’ democratic conception: something 
about institutional forms and procedures, structures and levels of rep- 
resentation, constitutional norms, and so on. In fact, there is under this 
heading but a single sentence. “The forms of democracy should theretore 
also be plural, inasmuch as they have to be adapted to the social spaces 
in question—direct democracy cannot be the only organizational form, 
as it is only applicable to reduced social spaces.” That is all. For the 
rest, this virtual absence of institutional specification meets a need for 
them that must be met for every rightward-moving Marxist or ex- 
Marxist current. This is the need, while rightly emphasizing some 
continuity of forms and procedures between existing and projected democ- 
racies, to maintain a critical silence about necessary discontinuities, so 
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lending credence, if not outright allegiance, to the eternal legitimacy 
claimed by the existing stare. 


The second point is that for all their criticism of Marxism’s multiple 
simplifications, the authors themselves present a breathtakingly simple 
account of modern history. It can be summed up in a phrase: the 
extension of the democratic idea (or ‘democratic imaginary’ in their 
own parlance).!% Born of the French Revolution and initially bringing 
with it a civil and political equality, it was then extended to struggles 
and demands over economic relations—which is why socialism is ‘a 
moment internal to the democratic revolution’!"’—then by feminism to 
gender relations, and so on. Whether or not the accumulated wealth of 
Marxist historiography need have anything to fear from historical 
explanation such as this, I shall take the risk of labouring a point by 
saying that it does look, again, remarkably like an ‘essentialist’ origin 
or centre—and like the progressive unfolding of the Idea, at that.10 


As for the ‘retreat from class’, this ıs undoubtedly where the potential 
appeal of Hegemony and Socialist Strategy lies and it will be responsible 
for whatever political resonance the book turns out to have. A would- 
be philosophy for contemporary, or new, social movements and strug- 
gles, it is overtly addressed to the variety of their concerns, whether of 
gender or ethnicity, ecology, nuclear power, war and peace.!® It is 
perhaps unnecessary to linger over one obvious consequence of the 
foregoing critique, 1f this has any force: namely, that those for whom 
such are, quite properly, serious concerns would be wise to look 
elsewhere for 2 philosophical charter or theoretical basis—whatever 
their judgement of the strengths, weaknesses and theoretical potentialit- 
ies of Marxist thought. There is a difference between providing a theory 
of, and for, these movements and struggles, something of intellectual 
rigour and substance, and simply leaning on them to gain support for 
a flaccid pose. It will bear repeating on Marxism’s behalf, in this matter 
and these times, that though it has always viewed both the working 
class and the abolition of capitalist exploitation as strategically decisive 
to the goal of human emancipation, it set its face also from the very 
beginning against all forms of oppression, sexual, national, racial and 
religious, as well as economic. In that sense, it was and is, proudly and 
self-consciously so in the persons of its most clear-sighted representa- 
tives, a discourse of tendentially xeipersal scope.!10 The actual record, 
whether of Marxist theories or Marxist organizations, has often fallen 
far short of the broad aspiration, though this #e can be simplified, to 
the extent even of becoming a reactionary falsehood; and Marxism has 
always had, and still has, a lot to learn from other, non-Marxist theones 
and outlooks. But if it 1s not a closed or final truth and must know 
how to live with a political and intellectual pluralism, it is also the case 
that any putatively radical discourse that just turns its back on Marxism 
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will quickly reach its limits, limits continually recreated by capitalism 
and class. Worse still, if it should bend towards an easy and fashionable 
anti-Marxism. 


For Laclau and Mouffe today, it is no longer possible to regard the 
working class as having a special, or ‘pnvileged’, connection with the 
struggle for socialism. They do allow, it is true, that there is no 
incompatibility here. But a fundamental interest in socialism is not 
deducible from any economic position: ‘there is no logical connection 
whatsoever between positions in the relations of production and the 
mentality of the producers.’ Other ‘democratic antagonisms’, what is 
more, ate ‘on an equal footage with proletaran ones in this regard. 
‘(P)olitical practice constructs the interests it represents.’!!! If the argu- 
ment were only that workers are not automatically, and by virtue simply 
of being workers, socialists, the authors should have saved themselves 
the trouble of it. The suggestion, however, that there is no stronger 
relation between socialism and the working class than there is between 
socialism and anybody else is an idealism—or indeterminacy, if one so 
prefers—run wild. The cavalier disregard it displays, in the name of 
discourse, for material realities, relationships and needs may be gauged 
by trying out the same sort of argument, as Laclau and Mouffe con- 


‘veniently do not, on another pertinent ‘subject position’. Could it 


conceivably be supposed that feminist discourses and struggles have no 
more particular connection with one kind of social agent than with any 
other? Or do they, rather, especially concern and involve women, basic 
source both of their existence and of their vigour? And is this not in 
consequence of objective features of the economic and social position of 
women? Here as elsewhere, material structures and determinants shape 
and Jimit what political practice can ‘construct’. If socialism ss still 
envisaged, internal moment of the democratic revolution or not, then 
the specific relation, of exploitation, that is defiæitiss of what capitalism is 
still has to be abolished; and it is a mere fancy to think that the social 
agent subordinated by this relation could be anything but central to the 
project of its abolition. 


The Ex-Marxist’s Conscience 


I shall conclude by simply registering some of the more lamentable 
themes of this book from professed (and so-recently-Marxist) radicals; 
themes which give reason to ponder just how far ‘post-’ is from 
straightforward esti-Marxism. First, there is deployment of a concept 
of ‘totalitarianism’ in its familiar Cold War sense as denoting something 
common to both ‘a politics of the “left’” and fascism. Second, so far 
as this relates to the left, its source 1s located not in the—complex (and 
dire)-social conditions and histories of the anti-capitalist revolutions of 
this century but—more simply—within Marxist doctrine as such: ın the 
‘attempt to establish a definitive suture’, ‘a point of departure from 
which society can be perfectly mastered and known’ ''2 ‘Third, the evolution 
of Leninism into its authoritarian, that 18, Stalimist, sequel is likewise 
put down to a theoretical source. How is that evolution to be accounted 
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for? “Quite simply (1), by the fact that the ontological privilege granted 
to the working class by Marxism was transferred from the social base 
to the political leadership of the mass movement.’!13 Old and well- 
known images of Marxism and Leninism: historical materialism, or just 
explanation, discarded, then, for what looks uncannily like common- 
or-garden anti-communism. Fourth, Laclau and Mouffe go so far as to 
conflate the whole of Marxism with its Stalinist, or authoritarian, forms 
by writing sometimes as though democracy was just external to it. They 
say at one point, for example: ‘It is necessary to break with the view 
that democratic tasks are bonded to a bourgeois stage—only then will 
the obstacle preventing a permanent articulation between socialism and 
democracy be eliminated.’!14 The statement exploits a critical ambiguity 
in the expression ‘democratic tasks’, but let this pass. As if a whole 
Marxist tradition itself has not always rejected the view and the bond 
that the authors now deem it necessary to break with. This is, well and 
truly, the new-found virtue of the convert. 


Fifthly, finally, and by contrast with these prejudicial attitudes to 
Marxism, Laclau and Mouffe give us the warmest possible view of 
liberalism. ‘It is not liberalism as such,’ they aver, ‘which should be 
called into question, for as an ethical principle which defends the liberty 
of the individual to fulfil his or her human capacities, it is more valid 
today than ever. SY Let us just accept, as par for the course here, the 
sudden appearance of ‘human capacities’. I will even affirm a certain, 
partial agreement with the sentiment expressed, not being one of those 
Marxists for whom there is a total gulf between Marxism and liberalism, 
and no continuity of common values at all. But, in its overall context, 
the above accolade is a disgrace. Liberalism, not the suffering, squalor 
and misery of actual, liberal, capitalisms, but the fulfilment of human 
capacities. And one, Karl Marx: did he not also have something to say 
about the realization of the individual’s human capacities? 


If this ıs what the authors have taken with them from the school of 
Marxism, one can only wonder what the next stop on their itinerary 
might be. 
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Astrid von Kotze 


Workers’ Theatre in South Africa 


H.I.E. Dhlomo, one of the first African poets to write in English, 
lamented the predicament of the ‘People’s Poet’ who, as a committed 
artist, reaches out to the masses but remains unheard: 


Must I ever remain unheard 
attempting 

in vain to 

Through mighty gnnd of printed 
wotd—a hearing?! 


Like other poets of the people he yet failed to transform his scripted signs 
into sound for a ‘hearing’ by the people. Underlying his predicament, 
however, was an attitude shared by so many well-meaning artists and 
writers who wish to lend a voice to the ‘masses mute’ so that they 
might ‘raise their storms’ in opposition to their exploiters. This image 
of a serenely suffering, enslaved but mute people, in need of outside 
agencies to speak up for it politically and culturally, reflects a common- 
place vision criticized sharply by cultural activists in Natal’s labour 
movement. In an interview in the Sowth African Labour Bulletin they 
reject those ‘black creators who have a patronizing attitude towards us: 
a lot of people with a tickey’s worth of education ... They speak a 
language we don’t understand. Our task is to take our rich or poor 
heritage and make it satisfy working people, their families and other 


suffering people in South Africa.”2 


Unlike Dhlomo, the people’s poets who have emerged from the furnaces 
and factories of Natal are both of the people and are beard, and the class 
of people that has sprouted them is no less mute. “There are hundreds 
performing ... in any place where people and workers meet.” In the 
space available here I can do no more than outline how, particularly 
over the last three years, theatre has emerged as a force to be reckoned 
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with within labour organizations. I shall concentrate on Natal not only 
because œ is the province I know best from participant observation but 
also because, as Sitas has shown, cultural action as an organized move- 
ment is at this stage unique to Natal.+ 


The Durban Cultural Local 


In a previous article, [ hinted at the formation of a cultural grouping 
in Natal, arising out of the experiences of The Dunlop Play in 1983.5 
Sitas has subsequently shown how this play became the root of an 
enormous cultural tree within the ‘moving black forest of Africa’—+to 
borrow an image from one of the praise poems—‘since it created a 
space within the labour movement for cultural activity over and above 
union struggles.’ In addition, as a result of many of the participants 
becoming shop-stewards and worker leaders, ‘a strong affinity between 
grassroot leaders and cultural activists ensured the continuity of this 
movement; cultural work spread horizontally to other factories in 
Durban and beyond through “imitation-effects”’: other workers, having 
seen The Dwalop Play, started organizing their own plays and cultural 
events independently.’6 


After the performance of The Dunlop Play, some of the participants, 
together with a group of committed activists who had worked with 
them, were joined by workers from other factories and unions, and they 
began to meet regularly in the union offices. In early 1984, workshops 
started around a play about a migrant worker, who confronts the typical 
problems of accommodation and unemployment and the dissolution of 
his family as a result of migrancy. Why Lord? was performed to Dunlop 
strikers and resulted in a renewed surge of membership to what was 
now becoming the ‘Durban Cultural Local’ (DCL). Amongst them was 
Mi S’dumo Hlatshwayo, now one of the leading trimbeng: (praise-poets) 
in the movement. He describes how, after watching his comrade A.T. 
Qabula perform one of his poems, he was inspired with confidence to 
create and present his own work: “The Black Mamba Rises’. What is 
important to note is that the one overriding element all participants 
have in common is their suffering as exploited labour and their union 
membership which arises out of the recognition of the necessity for 
unity: ‘We were there, every day of our lives—in front of our machines, 
tools and implements; for years we were struggling to survive, to fred 
the children, earning a wage through our sweat. We realized that we 
needed each other if we were to survive. We realized that we needed 
each other if we were to improve our lot. We united. We unionized 
each other. We said: together we can change the situation.’ The ‘divide 
and rule’ policy of the state had succeeded in separating the workers 
on the basis of ‘tribal’ origins, but as workers they saw their communa- 
lity. We discovered that our fate as workers and our needs as human 
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beings bound us together, but language, cultural chauvinism and div- 
isions tore us apart... We agreed that our union is not an office, it 
was 2 movement of workers, a black mamba rising in anger disturbed 
by the exploiter from its ancient old sleep.” 


Together this grouping began to make the plays that will be described 
below. Most of the work was collective, based on workshop techniques, 
fed by the communal experience and focused on a common goal. Shop- 
steward councils and union organizers/leadership began to take note 
and placed culture firmly on the agendas of both mass-gatherings and 
smaller meetings. By now, there are hardly any meetings without praise 
poets pacing up and down in between discussion points, playlets 
being performed during tea-breaks and/or as ‘relief’ between strenuous 
debates. Supply and demand of cultural items are fairly evenly balanced: 
the Metal and Allied Workers Union requests items for its Annual 
General Meetings; the culture group offers existing work or is spurred 
into action to produce ‘special’ new ones. 


Responding to theoretical debates on ‘popular culture’ and realizing the 
feed to formulate how cultural work fits into and can strengthen the 
workers’ movement, the DCL set about consolidating cultural organiz- 
ation on the national level. In July 1985 it prepared a document for 
presentation at the cultural day in Soweto, organized by the Federation 
of South African Trade Unions. In this address the importance of 
cultural work alongside other forms of struggle is asserted for three 
reasons: ‘(1) Because, even if we are culturally deprived as workers, we 
demand of ourselves the commitment to build a better world. (2) 
Because we cannot abdicate, hand over the responsibility of this world 
to others. There are too many intellectuals, teachers, politicians and 
bosses ever ready to “civilize” us and reap all the harvest for themselves. 
(3) Because we have been culturally exploited time and time again: we 
have been signing, parading, boxing, acting and writing within a system 
we did not control. So far, black workers have been feeding all their 
creativity into a culture machine to make profits for others ... This 
makes us say that it 1s time to begin controlling our creativity: we must 
create space in our struggle—through our own songs, our own slogans, 
our own poems, our own artwork, our own plays and dances. At the 
same time, ın our struggle we must also fight against the cultural profit 
machines.”8 


There is no space for ‘cultural profit machines’ in the DCL—the assump- 
tion of control over both creative processes and production has meant 
that the members, in consultation with their union leaders, shop-steward 
councils and the workers on shopfloor level, decide when and where 
production and presentation of work take place, as well as making 
recommendations about which plays should be performed at specific 
occasions. Any financial profits generated out of voluntary contributions 
from the audience are filtered directly back into the coffers of the DCL. 
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To avoid interference from publishers it was decided to bring out 
a collection of poems independently. The first book has just been 
launched.’ 


Towards the end of 1985, when ıt became clear that the union office 
was no longer large enough to cope with the growing number of 
participaats and projects, space was procured in a sub-divided factory 
floor, housing unions and education organizations. This is now the 
venue largely used for both workshopping/rehearsing and producing/ 
presenting. Furthermore, one of the Dunlop workers left his job and 
took up employment as a cultural organizer of the centre. It is his 
responsibility to co-ordinate, put in touch, respond to requests and, 
above all, to liaise with the shop-steward councils and the shopfloor. 
De facto, however, a lot of his time is taken up with requests for less 
‘noise’. How do you conduct a singing/musical rehearsal, how do you 
do warm-up exercises if on the other side of the half-height walls 
comrades are trying to conduct a meeting? We are busy developing 
excellent mimes. ... 


The Struggle for a Workers’ Theatre 


Despite all the enthusiasm and energy and the belief in the importance 
of their work, there are times when the obstacles, difficulties and 
problems facing creative workers seem insurmountable. ‘First world 
jobs’ and ‘third world workers’—this contradiction describes not only 
the content of the plays but also the conditions of production and 
presentation. To describe in any detail the confrontations, acts of 
rebellion, sabotage, boycotts, street battles and labour disputes would 
be contravening the current state of emergency. But, as Brecht stated: 
‘The great working masses of the people are on the move. The activity 
and brutality of their enemies prove it.’!0 The newspapers announce 
‘another two cell deaths’ of detainees—there are an estimated 23,000 
people in detention and some have the pnivilege of being ‘educated’ by 
soldiers to prepare them for ‘re-integration into society’. Students are 
writing their final examinations under police guard; townships are 
surrounded by fencing, spotlights focus on any movements during the 
night, troops are patrolling the streets; the number of people constantly 
on the move, hiding for fear of vigilantes, cannot even be speculated 
about. “Necklacing’—the practice whereby a tyre is placed over the 
victim’s head, doused with petrol and set alight, thus ensuring a painful 
death—intimidates dissenters. In the newspaper President Botha smiles 
for the camera. He is holding a sjambok and whip, given to him as a 


gift... 


Life in the townships has never been poorer, more violent and more 
oppressive. Amongst the great masses of unemployed, youths who are 
boycotting school, misfits and caspirs, the worker moves between work 
in town and an overcrowded home: ‘In the bus-queues, in the train 
stations during those endless hours of commuting we long for rest, for 
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a home. But for most of us there is no home. We arrive at our shack, 
our hostel, our compound to live through new worries.”!! South African 
cities are designed in such a way that the black townships are well out 
of sight of white urban dwellers. Transport is available on the basis of 
getting workers to work and back out of the area. Friday (payday) 
nights are the worst risk-times for travelling, but outside the peak hours 
commuting is a complicated, costly and time-consuming affair. Cultural 
work at night and over weekends, therefore, involves giving people 
lifts home because, especially for women, it 1s not safe to board public 
buses, trains or even taxis. Transport has been identified as the single 
most problematic factor in cultural work, and it has been the main 
reason why it is so difficult to enlist women to participate more actively. 


‘Tt is hard to sing, to write and perform if you are a worker: every day, 
in a factory or down a mine, in the field or out at sea, we get the last 
drop of energy sucked out of our bodies. We finish work and begin to 
long for the bottle that will make us sometimes sing disgraceful songs, 
undignified songs.’!? A lot of the core members of the Durban Cultural 
Local work on shift systems around the clock, which usually do not 
coincide. While a shift should not exceed eight hours, overtime ts 
often unannounced and compulsory; should someone in a more skilled 
position fall ill, others have to fill in. One of the main participants 
ended up working twelve-hour shifts over a period of six weeks. The 
only time the factory stands still is on a Saturday afternoon—this then 
being the only time that the cultural group can meet reliably. Needless 
to say, this is also the time for most union meetings. In addition, 
migrant workers try to make arrangements with their comrades so that 
once a month they can go to see their families in the ‘homelands’ or 
neighbouring ‘countries’. There is no after-hours leisure time for any 
of them—only a few hours in which, instead of sleeping to gather 
strength for the next shift, they attend workshops and rehearsals. 


If making plays demands personal sacrifices, performing them is no 
less difficult. Cultural presentations usually take place during already 
established mectings—they ‘slot into’ union happenings, where every- 
one has had to go through the same struggle as the performers to be 
there at all. This ‘audience’ has not come specifically to see plays but 
also to attend the meeting and partake in discussion. The educational 
process—through culture towards culture—is within a context, and the 
theatrical offerings have to be designed to fit these occasions, not only 
in subject-matter, but also in scope and form. 


In line with the union’s decision to observe certain celebrations and 
commemorations that mean a lot to a particular factory or the movement 
as a whole, various culture groupings in Natal have been preparing 
plays for such days. One of these was the ‘party’ that Dunlop workers 
decided to give on the anniversary of their strike victory in September 
1985. They hired a stadium, invited workers and their families as well 
as another group organized by the Metal and Allied Workers Union, 
the dismissed SARMCOL workers, who had just finished making their 
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play The Long March. It was a great party. The workers loved their 
poets but the play got lost in the smoke of oxen on the spit, the fumes 
of beer and the general cacophony of singing, chanting and chatting. 
It was yet another occasion, like the Mayday celebration, when per- 
formers and audience alike were disappointed and frustrated. Bad 
amplification and the players’ lack of experience with such a large 
audience were among the problems—others were the unsuitability of 
the plays and the manner of presentation worked on so far. One obvious 
answer, on which the DCL is now working, will have to be greater 
stylization and the use of over-size masks. 


To all these problems is added the danger from those forces who feel 
threatened by the work. Plays are taken seriously—so much so that 
vigilantes disrupted the performance of Asmawali, a (non-worker) play 
about rent boycotts; they were looking for the author of the play and 
ended up killing the road manager and burning the props and costumes 
of the fleeing cast. A.T. Qabula was hunted down—but before he could 
come to harm he decided to ‘duck’ and go into hiding. He has now 
been sleeping at various places for six months—his pursuers are still 
harassing his family to discover his whereabouts. His is not an excep- 
tional case. 


And yet, cultural work continues because ‘(1) it takes a step, a small 
step towards pushing workers to start controlling their creative power; 
(2) ıt creates a better sense of unity amongst workers: poems, songs, 
plays etc. and the struggle to make them available to our brothers and 
sisters enriches us. We are not united because of our need and hunger 
alone; (3) ıt educates people about our struggle and puts across a true 
picture of things—our picture.’ What cultural workers outline here 
are not just the reasons but also the intentions behind their work. What 
do these plays look like and how can one describe them collectively? 
I would like firstly to attempt a tentative categorization of the plays 
created to date, and secondly to give a brief account of one in particular, 
The Long March. 


The Plays 


One day Mi Hlatshwayo arrived at a weekly meeting with some tightly 
written pages: Uswes (“The Day’) and not long after that he came with 
yet another: Gallows for Mr Scariot Mpimpi (mpimpi is a ‘scab’, traitor). 
Alfred Temba Qabula brought the concepts for Why Lord?, If you don’t 
want to listen, yox ll learn when the blood comes (or loosely translated: once 
bitten, twice shy) and recently, You're a Failure, Mr Mpimpi—not as 
written scripts but definite story-lines, for improvisation in workshops. 
Matiwane suggested work on a historical play about Méswhaxs, the 
shack community in Cato Manor, Durban whose people were removed 
to the new townships outside Durban. Ithesbw (“The Job’) was largely 
evolved in conversations on a bus-ride from Johannesburg to Durban. 
A number of individuals are the duving force behind the DCL, writing 
scripts or more often conceptualizing plays. A categorization along the 
lines of individual authorship, however, would be unproductive since, 
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in the final instance, what 1s expressed is not so much the work of one 
mind but rather the experience—both in the content and in the actual 
making—of a collective. Rather, a five-fold division suggests itself on 
the basis of the following questions: (a) For what occasion was the play 
mader (b) Who are the central figures and in what context are they 
shown? (c) What ıs the major conflict presented? 


Group 1: Plays done by workers of specific factories and workplaces, 
depicting their participation in class-struggles in the area, e.g. strikes 
and strike-related issues. The central conflict revolves around workers 
against management, which refuses to recognize the union at the 
workplace. The Sper P/ey—done by workers dismissed from a supermar- 
ket chain during strike negotiations—was performed largely as a fund- 
raising effort and to promote support for the boycott of Spar shops and 
their suppliers. The Loag March will be discussed in some detail below. 
The central conflict highlights the heroic attempts of dismissed workers 
from BTR Sarmcol to mobilize support for their struggle throughout 
the Natal Midlands area. In fast-moving and often very funny scenes, 
workers show their insights into the dealings of multinational companies 
and the state support they receive in South Africa. 


Group 2: Plays depicting the class-struggle in a fictional way. Gallows for 
Mr Scariot Mpimpi, Yow re a Failure, Mr Mpimpi and Usuks all focus on 
the question of self-advancement as opposed to active commitment to 
worker-unity on the shopfloor. Mr Mpimpi causes his own downfall by 
betraying his comrades in assisting management to the detriment of his 
fellow-workers. His motivation: a middle-class position (very much 
fostered by the government). Gallows for Mr Scartot Mpimpi was a direct 
response to a request by the union for a play about retrenchments; it is 
a humorous sketch which ends when the scab has dismissed everyone 
but himself and a renewed demand by the ‘boss’ to solve the non-profit 
crisis leads to the logical conclusion of his having to retrench himself. 
Uswkw is a more setious appeal to workers: the struggle demands 
personal sacrifice even if the result could be as gruesome as the death 
of a child—the heroic worker chooses the ‘movement’ rather than 
submitting to the pressure of his teacher-wife that he should reveal ‘the 
day’ to management and thus procure financial assistance. You're a 
Failere, Mr Mpimpi depicts the reluctant and scared traitor, who points 
out leaders amongst the workers but still gets fired. He is shown in the 
humiliating act of hanging up the washing at home, before his girl- 
friend too chases him out. 


Group 3: Plays dealing with the worker in his township community. 
Ithesha (‘The Job’) and Qomda’s Vigilantes show that the struggle is 
fought not just on the factory floor but also in the community. In Ithesha 
a young man has turned to crime after the state has crushed his only 
legitimate form of opposition within political and worker organizations. 
He becomes a social misfit owing to a lack of political structures, and 
the indictment at the end is less of him than of the state which creates 
these ‘tsotsis’ devoid of human dignity and respect for life: ‘case 
postponed’. Qosda’s Vigilantes, the most recent play, arose out of the 
conflicts between community and vigilantes and their effect on the 
workers. It shows how workers are intimidated and how this undermines 
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worker-unity. The play offers no solution (as none has been found in 
reality), but the persuasion of one vigilante to come over to the 
community side points in the direction that the creators would like to 
sec realized, When his play was presented to a thousand striking dairy- 
workers at the workplace, tensions were high. The appeal to those 
vigilantes amongst the worker audience to cease their intimidation was 
well understood. 


Groap ¢: Plays about migrancy. Why Lord? and Once Bitten, Twice Shy 
present the specific problems of migrant workers, whose plight is 
summarized in a song: ‘I work over there, my children live over there 
and I am here.’ The contradictions of urbanization on the one hand, 
traditional values and morals on the other, are experienced painfully by 
the central characters: a worker, his wife and parents, and their daughter 
who runs away from unemployment at home to seek work in town. 
Both plays are in the tradition of ‘morality’ plays but with a distinct 
working-class flavour. 


Grosp j: Historical plays. The making and content of The Dunlop Play 
have been described in detail elsewhere.'4 Meehan, a play about the 
shack community of Cato Manor, Durban, whose whole infrastructure 
of economic and cultural activities was destroyed in the sixties, is still 
being rehearsed at present. Similarly, the DCL has just embarked on 2 
new project involving masks, depicting the history of the Metal and 
Allied Workers Union. 


What do these plays have ın common? What makes them examples of 
‘popular’ working-class culture? Before attempting a cursory answer, 
let us sketch the creation, development and performance history of one 
play in particular: The Long March. When in May 1985 1,200 workers 
of BTR Sarmcol were fired over the issue of union recognition, the 
entire community of Mpopomeni near Howick (north west of Pieterma- 
nitzburg) was faced with certain starvation unless it acted, because it 
was economically dependent on Sarmcol, the main employer in the area. 
L. Zondi, a leading activist since the 19308, a MAWU shop-steward in 
the factory and an oral poet, had conceived a play about the growth of 
Sarmcol, which had forced the people into labour tenancy in the Howick 
area and then caused its destruction. This play was designed to educate 
the young workers about the history of their area and factory. When 
the strike and dismissals hit, it was suggested that a play about the 
current struggle could popularize the plight of the Mpopomeni workers 
and their community. In a union-worker meeting ten men were chosen 
to be the ‘actors’—the criteria for the choice being their recognized 
ability to ‘story-tell’ rather than any special training or ability (which 
was in any case non-existent). 


At this stage a link was established with the cultural activists in Durban, 
who organized (and footed the bill for) a one-week stay in a church 
retreat outside Durban, so that workshops could take place uninterrupte- 
dly. The stay was an experience in itself participants wanted their 
photographs taken sitting down and being served meals at tables— 
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‘otherwise they will never believe us at home.’ Little did they know 
how their play would explode into the most dynamic worker-creation 
so far. After that week they emerged to face their community and 
present the fruits of their labour. They were ternfied—but well received 
on the whole. The audience suggested alterations, deletions, additions— 
and in a further three days of workshop-reheareals one scene was 
incorporated on the T-shirt co-op newly founded by other Sarmcol 
workers, another theatrically successful but ‘not realistic’ portrayal of 
the mayor’s involvement was deleted, and a number of songs were 
polished up. The second performance was the abortive one at the 
Dunlop ‘party’ mentioned above. The second report-back to the com- 
munity met with approval and final acceptance—and players were on 
their way, performing and publicizing their story and plight all over 
the country. 


A run in Johannesburg, which did not raise as much money as they 
had hoped but attracted considerable publicity, confronted them with 
the organization difficulties that face union organizers when advocating 
cultural meetings. The endless list of obstacles placed in their path is 
revealing of the South African township situation at present. In Soweto 
the group’s combi, containing all their costumes and props, was 
‘hijacked’ at knife-point—the driver and inhabitants could flee in time, 
their combi went up in flames. A second time their newly borrowed 
combi was ‘confiscated’ by ‘comrades’, a radical youth movement which 
has taken control of the townships and is emerging all over the country. 
The people’s court revealed their true identity and, after apologies and 
pledges of support, the combi was returned, the performers freed and 
the ‘accoster whipped. Performances in the township of Alexander, 
Johannesburg, had to be cancelled as a result of ‘civil war’ between the 
community, vigilantes and the state. 


They returned home and had a season in various community centres, 
church-halls and hostels in Natal—by now celebrated and hailed for a 
highly polished performance which explodes with energy. Another 
achievement is the language: while the play was originally predominantly 
in Zulu, it is now played in English as well, depending on the audience’s 
language. Before embarking on a run of the Cape, the group set up its 
own cultural local in Mpopomeni. They helped to found a choir and a 
dance troupe, and they have begun work on a new play. They are also 
assisting Clover Dairy workers to make a theatrical story of their strike. 


Exploited and Exploiters 


The fundamental element common to all the plays is the identity of 
creators and audience as members of the working-class and its struggles 
for liberation. The central figures can be grouped into two: on the one 
hand the exploited, who represent the victims of capitalism; on the 
other, the exploiters and their helpers, the ‘sliding’ figures straddling 
the up-and-coming middle-class, who represent the system. The worker 
emerges as a figure who, despite obstacles and severe difficulties in 
surviving the daily grind, is constantly fighting to retain and regain his 
or her dignity. His or her frame of reference is the self-awareness of 
and pride in being a worker whose sweat helped to build this country. 
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Whether shoved around by problems of accommodation as a black, 
separated from the family as a migrant (Why Lord?/Once Bitten), threat- 
ened by death through sickness or violence (Usukn/Qonda’s Vigilantes) 
or facing unemployment and its consequences (Losag March] Dunlop|Spar| 
Gallows/Fatiure), this dignity must be saved for the sake of individual 
humanity and collective goals. All the plays emphasize that workers 
together are -strong if unified against artificially created barners of 
language and race, and powerful in their vision of who represents their 
exploitation and who benefits from their oppression and disunity. The 
plays announce that in a unified movement they can succeed in control- 
ling their history and changing society. They also show that the 
frimpimpi (sell-outs) might advance themselves temporarily in their 
blind and misguided alliances, but ın the long run they will be squashed 
and outlawed. The girl in Ose Bitten, the young man in Itheshw are 
social misfits, cast-offs from the movement, the vigilantes and frimpiwpi 
have turned against progressive trends. 


Is there no space for the middle-class? They are always shown as ‘bad’ 
and corrupt, little or no better than the exploiters they assist. The plays 
work with types as an abbreviatory device, but they do not simplify: it 
is stated clearly that as long as the focus is against the oppressors— 
economic, political and culturalthe ‘black moving forest of Africa’ 
can be a home for anyone who does not sabotage the advancement of 
the real struggle: that against capitalism. 


The emerging workers’ theatre in South Africa is proving to be a 
powerful weapon in the overall movement against Apartheid. Cultural 
workers are conquering the problems and constraints imposed by the 
regime and are also helping to overcome the hurdle of virtual cultural 
imperialism so prevalent in the education systems and ‘palaces of 
culture’. I believe the definition of ‘popular culture’ must be looked for 
in products such as those of the DCL. The continuation of present 
debates will have to focus more intently on the question of form—not 
tackled sufficiently in this paper, nor in the cultural work itself. ‘Our 
conception of “popular” refers to the people who are not only fully 
involved in the process of development but are actually taking it over, 
forcing it, deciding it. We have in mind a people that is making history 
and altering the world itself, wrote Brecht in 1938. The members of 
the Durban Cultural Local are ‘these people’. They have done and are 
busy doing what Brecht advocated: ‘taking over their own forms 
of expression and enriching them/adopting and consolidating their 
standpoint/representing the most progressive section of the people in 
such a way that it can take over the leadership.’!5 
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Tamara Deutscher 


War and Peace in Stalin’s Russia 


Vasili Grossman’s massive novel has rightly been compared with Wer 
and Peace.* The author himself makes it obvious that Tolstoy’s master- 
piece not only inspired him but served as a model for his saga of a 
great country fighting against enormous odds for its very existence. 
Both artists chose a canvas of huge dimensions to portray events that 
shook the world; both also turn a penetrating and compassionate 
gaze at the strains and stresses, torments, sufferings and longings of 
innumerable individuals, whose life and fate have been cruelly affected 
or shattered by those events. While Tolstoy painted his picture of Russia 
in chiaroscuro, Grossman’s imege is one of unrelieved darkness and 
gloom. In his writings the tradition of Tolstoy mingles with that of 
Dostoevsky. 


Like his master, Grossman was a dissenter: he fell foul of the Soviet 
authorities during the anti-Jewish campaign of the last year of Stalin’s 
life. In the early 19603 the manuscript of his novel was seized by the 
KGB; however, one copy reached the West, where it was published after 
his death in 1964.! It is often forgotten that in 1901 Tolstoy was 
excommunicated by the Synod of the Russian Church, and that many 
of his disciples and followers were exiled or deported to Siberia. Some 
of his bitterest attacks on the Romanov dynasty could only be published 
abroad, yet the West never showed recognition of his merit by awarding 
him the Nobel Prize. 


In Tolstoy’s narrative the heroic defence of the Fatherland reaches its 
apogée in the spectacular fire of Moscow; in Grossman’s the battle for 
Stalingrad is the decisive tuming-point of the Great Patriotic War. 
Tolstoy began writing his epic fifty years after the events, bringing to 
his task the imagination of the artist as well as the conscientiousness of 
the historian. Grossman, on the other hand, describes contemporary 
events: he was only in his thirties when the Nazis invaded the Soviet 
Union and was already an accomplished (though conformist) novelist. 


* Vanli Grossman, Lif and Fate, Footena paperback, 88opp , £5.95. 
l I have not referred to Groseman’s recently publaabed Fermer Flowery. this 0 of such mfenor quality 
that rt seems Locoocervaeble that rt was wotten by the same hand. 
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At the outbreak of hostilities he became the correspondent of the army 
newspaper The Red Star, reporting on the battle of Stalingrad and on 
the subsequent march of Soviet troops right into the heart of Germany. 
The scenes he describes have the immediacy of a reportage; the realistic 
details add to the sense of utter authenticity; yet he also exercises his 
imagination to convey that which is behind and beneath the visible. 
Many a ‘war correspondent’ could evaluate the technical side of the 
fighting or the tactics of the Soviet high command; many reported on 
the day-to-day life (if ‘life’ is the right word) in besieged Stalingrad, or 
on the turning of the tide and the victorious advance westwards, across 
the spaces turned into desert by the scorched earth policy. But only a 
writer of Grossman’s enormous talent could depict a society in torment. 
And it was not only the torment of war. 


The Battle of Stalingrad 


In Life and Fate, the battle of Stalingrad forms something like the trunk 
of a huge tree with roots reaching deeply into the Soviet soil; yet the 
trunk becomes virtually overshadowed by densely growing branches, 
each representing a different class, different milieu, different layer, 
different nationality of the extraordinarily variegated Union of Soviet 
Republics. There was no compelling military reason why Stalingrad 
should have become the site of the greatest battle of the Second World 
War. But there were powerful psychological reasons why ‘the city of 
Stalin’ constituted a challenge to Hitler. Barely a year after the October 
revolution, the first sparks of the deadly hostility between Trotsky and 
Stalin were lit in what was then Tsaritsyn. Stalin later had it renamed 
after himself, as the symbol of his power and his glory. But these did 
not long outlive Stalin, and in 1961 the city began to appear as 
Volgograd on the world maps. 


The greatest battle of the Second World War began in August 1942 
and its fortunes were extraordinary from the outset. By the end of the 
month the Russians had retreated to the middle of the city’s defensive 
area. Soon they were pushed right to the Volga, their lines of retreat 
cut and their supplies ferried across the half-frozen river through heavy 
German fire. By October the battle was being fought for the sheds of 
three factories, then for single houses, or what was left of them. This 
was no longer a battle for a city, but for a heap of ruins, a battle waged 
from cellars, underground passages, deep craters and caves. ‘Men in 
padded jackets were scurrying about between the furnaces of the Red 
October steel works. In the distance you could hear shooting and see 
brief flashes of light .. . You could hear the tramp of German boots; 
you could hear orders being shouted out; you could even hear quiet 
clicks as the Germans reloaded their tommy-guns’ (238). As one climbed 
in to the mouth of a furnace, which was now the regimental command- 
post, one’s ‘hands felt the warmth that still lingered in the fire-bricks’; 
one also had the impression ‘that the people inside these furnaces—. . . 
that until recently forged steel—must be very special, must themselves 
have hearts of steel.’ The fierceness of the battle seemed to defy the 
basic laws of nature. When the oil-tanks exploded even the river was 
burning: ‘It seemed impossible to escape from the liquid fire. It leaped 
up, humming and crackling, from the streams of oil that were filling 
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the hollows and craters and rushing down the communication trenches 
. . . even the clay and stone were beginning to smoke. . . The fire rose 
- thousands of feet. . . It was terrible to look up and see a black firmament 
streaming with oil ... The blazing oil formed a thin film over the 
water, hissing, smoking and twisting as it was caught by the current 
...’ On the promontory ‘between two streams of fire flowing into the 
Volga, a small group of men were standing in safety’ (39). Some were 
rubbing their scorched eyelashes; some fingering the hot clasps of their 
belts and brushing sparks off their coats. Some walked down to the 
river and splashed water over their boots and saw how it instantly 
evaporated off the hot leather. 


The grandeur of this and similar scenes is overwhelming. But Grossman 
is equally telling in noting the behaviour of soldiers in moments of 
respite, when they just sit around, sip hot tea, cook kasha, eat sausage, 
wash their foot-cloth, and talk and dream about wives, home, food and 
girls. These moments are painfully short, for the shelling and bombing 
go on, the earth trembles, the dug-outs or the cellars get filled with 
dust or acrid smoke, and often the caving-in of a roof or walls suddenly 


interrupts ordinary pursuits. 


The Stalingraders heroically defended their city, or what was left of it, 
till November. Finally, like good strategists, they managed to dupe 
their adversaries, who ‘were simply unable to believe that all their 
attacks were being borne by a handful of men’ and arrogantly persisted 
in their offensive tactics. They were caught unprepared when Russian 
operational reserves suddenly struck three concentric blows at their rear 
from the north, the north-west and the south. Within one hundred 
hours the German besiegers were themselves besieged. Von Paulus’s 
army was encircled. 


Like War and Peace, Life and Fate is the saga of so many personalities 
that it is difficult and perhaps even irrelevant to single out the book’s 
chief characters. Like Tolstoy, who narrates the history of his Russia 
through events in the lives of a few large families, Grossman tells the 
story of post-revolutionary Russia through the fate of ‘the Shaposhni- 
kovs and their circle’, also through various other ‘circles’, groups and 
milieux. These, conveniently listed at the end of the book, give at a 
glance an idea of the scope and extent of the ‘territory’ covered: thus 
we have some fifteen members of the Shaposhnikov family with the 
scientist Viktor Shtrum, its head and main character, the circle of 
Viktor’s colleagues, and his ‘circle’ in Kazan where the scientific institute 
was evacuated during the war; then we are taken to see what is 
happening ‘In the Russian Labour Camp’, ‘In the German Concentration 
Camp’, ‘On the Journey to the Gas Chamber’, ‘In the Lubyanka Prison’, 
at the Stalingrad Power Station, among the Russan pilots and members 
of the Tank Corps. Grossman observes at close quarters the activities 
and behaviour of the highest command at the headquarters of the Soviet 
army in Stalingrad as well as what goes on in ‘House 6/1’ where a 
handful of soldiers hold out in the cave of a destroyed factory under 
the command of the ‘house manager’ Vanya Grekov who, to the 
indignation of his superiors, runs his unit as if it were ‘some kind of 
Paris Commune’. Much as Tolstoy tried to reconstruct the scenes at 
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Napoleon’s headquarters, so Grossman penetrates Paulus’s and 
Schmidt’s centres of command encircled and finally defeated by the 
Russian Army. 


The Purges and Forced Collectivization 


Although Grossman’s novel ostensibly concentrates on the battle of 
Stalingrad, it is in fact a history of Russia as ıt was formed or de-formed 
by Stalinist rule, a society deeply affected by the traumas of forced 
collectivization and the purges, which had caused untold suffering to 
millions. By the fateful June of 1941 a little more than a decade had 
passed since the ‘liquidation of kulaks as a class’ had degenerated into 
the bloody massacre of peasants, rich and poor. Not many of those who 
‘surrendered’ would survive deportation to the wilderness of Siberia; 
the few who remained were decimated by the famine stalking the once- 
fertile Ukranian steppe. ‘When there were no more nettles, we ate earth 
... Every last grain of corn was taken away. My man died. As for 
me—I couldn’t walk, my whole body swelled up’, explains Khristya to 
the soldier whose emaciated body she has brought back to life. (We are 
left to wonder whether she would have shown such compassion had 
she known that the man was born and bred in Moscow, from where 
the visitation of Stalin’s ‘activists’ had come.) ‘You know why I stayed 
alive, remembers an old man. ‘Because I know plants. And I’m not 
talking about things like acorns, linden leaves, goosefoot and nettles. 
They all went in no time. I know fifty-six plants a man can eat... 
every root, every grass, every flower, every kind of bark. Cows, sheep 
and horses can die of hunger—but not me’ (362). Could it have been 
true, as some hacks wrote before Stalin called off the whole operation 
blaming his agents for too much zeal (‘dizziness from success’), that 
‘kulaks were burning their grain and refusing to eat, that whole vil- 
lages—little children, old people and all—were dying, simply to spite 
the State’? Such memones live long. What role did they play in the 
low morale, the chaos, the disarray and the initial defeats of the Red 
Army when Hitler’s troops marched inexorably towards Moscow? 


Memories of the great purges were even fresher. There was no family, 
no circle of friends which had not experienced the mysterious disappear- 
ance of a loved one. ‘Now everybody remembered 1937; the daily roll- 
call of people arrested during the night; people phoning each other with 
the news: “Anna Andreyevna’s husband has fallen ill tonight”;’ or “He 
is gone on a journey, we don’t know when he will be back’ (457). 
Young Tolya has died a hero’s death on the battlefield, never having 
known Abarchuk, his father who, half forgotten, still lingers in a 
faraway camp; his mother mourns them both. A former inmate returns 
from the far north. He has met Mitya, her own brother, ‘somewhere 
there’ where life is hardly worth living; but her heart has grown cold 
and her mind closed: ‘Innocent people don’t get arrested’ or “does Stalin 
know of these horrors?’ she says, knowing full well that her remarks 
sound hollow and provoke anger. Abarchuk, her former husband, had 
also thought that ‘you don’t get arrested for nothing’ (179); that the 
nightmare was ‘just a mistake’. Long years of slavery in the copper 
mines in the taiga of the Far North made the nightmare all too real. 
Yet ‘his faith was unshakeable, his devotion to the party infinite.’ 
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From June 1941 the Soviet Union was in mortal peril. How was it that 
with all the memories of the Stalinist terror, of the injustices, sufferings, 
despair and personal losses, the whole nation showed an unparalleled 
unity, unsurpassed heroism and a readiness to fight and die in defence 
of the cruel Fatherland? ‘Patriotism’ say some; ‘love of their country’, 
say others. But these platitudes seem too puny in the context of the 
Soviet Armageddon in which twenty million perished. Life end Fats 
searches for a more adequate answer. 


It has often been said that, in his old age, Stalin suffered from paranoia. 
But well before he reached old age he had every reason to be troubled 
by quite rational fears: for all the victims of his whimsical terror, the 
myriads of deportees and forced labourers, all those summarily executed, 
left behind an even greater number of relatives, their brothers, sisters, 
cousins, who could not but detest him and even harbour vengeful 
thoughts. Shortly after the war he made an oblique admission of his 
fears when he said: ‘Our government made not a few errors’; ‘A different 
people could have said. . . “You have failed to justify our expectations. 
Go away. We shall instal another government which will conclude 
peace with Germany” ’, and he thanked the Russian people “for this 


-confidence’.? When in his first wartime speech he had movingly appealed 


to his co-citizens as ‘brothers and sisters, friends’, he had in fact 
dissipated some of the malaise, of the inarticulate resentment in dis- 
affected sections of the population. ‘Brothers and sisters’ rallied around 
their Leader whose ruthlessness was now diverted against the enemy 
which threatened them all, victims and executioners alike. In the face 
of Hitler’s all too real conspiracy, he had to forget the bogus conspiracies 
of the previous years. There was no more talk about ‘enemies of the 
people’; all arrests ceased. 


A War for Freedom 


Those in the West who followed—often ın great suspense and apprehen- 
sion—the course of the fighting on the Soviet fronts, did not at the 
time realize to what degree the ‘Great Patriotic War’ was in fact for the 
Soviet people a great war for freedom and for equality. ‘A world capital 
is unique because it has a soul. The soul of wartime Stalingrad was 
freedom,’ says Grossman (798). Reprimanded by an old-time political 
commissar for the lack of discipline in his dug-out, Grekov, the 
commander or ‘house manager’, answers the question: ‘What do you 
want?’ with a challenging and straightforward: ‘Freedom. That’s what 
I am fighting for’ (427). Lieutenant-Colonel Darensky, who has been 
thrown into the camp because of his ‘aristocratic origin’, is, like so many 
high officers, rushed directly back to the Stalingrad front. Together with 
the commander of the unit he comes to inspect, he snatches a few hours 
of rest: ‘Everything felt different here; as he lay on the floor of this 
shack ... [he] knew that something had changed. Something very 
simple and natural, something very necessary—and at the same time 
quite impossible, quite unthinkable—had come about: he and the other 
man had talked freely and sincerely’ (390). While the battle of Stalingrad 
was raging, the impossible, the unthinkable was happening, and not 
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only in the front line. In Kazan ‘Viktor’s circle’—colleagues from the 
Scientific Institute—spent long evenings round the family table of Pyotr 
Sokolov and his wife engaging in the typical conversation of the Russian 
intelligentsia. Can one at the same time love the progressive Chekhov 
and the reactionary Dostoevsky? What are the relative merits of Balzac 
and Tolstoy? But Madyarov, the historian, also brought other topics: 
‘He never openly defended Trotsky or the senior Red Army officers 
who had been shot as traitors... but it was clear from the admiration 
... with which he mentioned the commissars and generals who had 
been liquidated in 1937, that he did not for a moment believe that 
Marshals Tukhachevsky, Blucher and others had ever really been enem- 
ies of the people.’ ‘No one had talked like this before the war’ (274). 
And then Krymov: ‘I am quite unable, and always shall be unable, to 
associate the name of Bukharin with the Okhrana’ (288). Looking to 
the future, Madyarov exclaimed: “Yes, comrades, can you imagine what 
it’s like to have freedom of the press? One quiet morning after the war 
you open your newspaper, and instead of the exultant editorials, instead 
of a letter addressed by some workers to the great Stalin, instead of 
articles about a brigade of steel-workers who have done an extra day’s 
work in honour of the elections to the Supreme Soviet, instead of 
stories about workers in the United States who are beginning the New 
Year in a state of despondency, poverty and growing unemployment, 
guess what you find . . .| Information! Can you imagine a newspaper 
. . . that provides information|’ (276). True, this ‘seditious talk’ proved 
too much for the master of the house, and was stopped short. But it 
had its effect. On the way home Viktor had an illumination: For weeks 
his mind had been bogged down in a fruitless search for the solution 
of a scientific problem, and suddenly ‘He had glimpsed a new... 
explanation for the atomic phenomena . . . The idea was astonishingly 
graceful and beautiful. It seemed to have given birth to itself.’ It was 
strange that this should have happened when his mind was far away 
from anything to do with science, ‘when the discussions that so excited 
him were those of free men, when his words and the words of his 
friends had been determined only by freedom, by bitter freedom’ (290). 
‘Freedom engendered the Russian victory. Freedom was the apparent 
aim of the war.’ And the greatest tragedy was that ‘freedom became 
simply a way of waging the war, a means to an end’ (488). 


The siege of Stalingrad over, life was gradually returning to its normal 
grooves. Viktor Shtrum’s Scientific Institute was preparing to return 
to Moscow, when it was noticed that the employees with Jewish- 
sounding names were to remain in Kazan; the geneticist Chetverikov 
was arrested; Vavilov sent to prison; ‘Slav brotherhood’, determined 
to shield Russia from Kalmyks, Tatars and Jews, appeared from 


nowhere: ‘You cannot overestimate the importance of nationality’ (717). . 


‘Under the Bolsheviks we Russians are the vanguard of humanity’, 
proclaimed the same ‘aristocrat’ Darensky whose body still bore the 
traces of police brutality (718). A thought flashed through Viktor’s 
mind: had they been fools to talk so much in Kazan? The historian 
Madyarov mysteriously disappeared; Krymov, who had ‘been unable 
to associate the name of Bukharin with Okhrana’, found himself facing 
the thugs of the Lubyanka. True, he had known the corridors of this 
sleepless building in 1937; but then he had managed to buy himself out 
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at the price of denunciations. Now the experience was no less terrifying 
for not being quite new. Viktor’s scientific discovery which had at first 
‘astonished the world’ was now found to ‘contradict the Leninist view 
of the nature of matter’ (569); he got the usual friendly advice: ‘Write 
a letter, admit your errors’ (671); don’t sacrifice everything just for a 
few words. 


The oppressive thought persisted: “Was all this going to begin again? 
Would one’s heart sink, even after the war, when one heard footsteps 
or a car-horn during the night?” (457). Andreyev, the guard (incidentally 
one of the very few workers in Grossman’s story), remembers Stalin’s 
words: ‘My brothers and sisters’. . . but now ‘that the Germans have 
been defeated, the director builds himself a villa . .. and we brothers 
and sisters are still in our dug-outs’ (856). Soon Viktor, the scientist, 
would commit the ultmate indignity of his life: when in 1953 the last 
of Stalin’s bloody purges was about to begin—when the ‘doctors’ 
plot was announced—he put his signature under the collective letter 
denouncing the innocent victims. 


Grossman’s is a ‘realistic—one is almost tempted to say ‘old- 
fashioned’—novel, in its conception, its language and its philosophy. 
Like War aad Peace, it has long sententious (and pretentious) passages 
in which the author directly expounds his philosophical credo. Grossman 
regards the Tolstoyans as ‘holy fools’; nor does he accept the Christian 
doctrine of peace and love, which, he says, caused ‘more suffering than 
all the crimes of the people who did evil for its own sake’: Christianity 
wiped out Tasmanian heathens and Negro peasants; it was Christianity 
that for centuries had laid a ‘crushing yoke over science and freedom’. 
What is ‘Good’? asks Grossman. Is there 2 common good, the same 
for all people, for all nations, for all classes? For the poor and for the 
rich? To him the true, supreme and only ‘good’ is ordinary human 
kindness: that of a woman sharing her crust of bread with a prisoner, 
of a soldier handing the wounded enemy his flask of water (405). 


The supreme evil for Grossman is the State, which ‘has the power to 
dam up life’, to ‘construct a barrier that separates wheat and rye from 
the people who sowed it’ (556). ‘It 1s capable of destructive fury’ (752); 
it ‘raises man up, then throws him effortlessly into the abyss’ (585). The 
other monster is bureaucracy, which is ‘the very essence of the State’ 
(390). What for Grossman is the only true and lasting meaning of ‘the 
struggle for life lies in the individual’ and he champions the individual’s 
right to his ‘modest peculiarities’ (230). From the somewhat confused 
and nebulous philosophy about the conflict between the individual and 
the State, and the tug-of-war between good and evil, the impression 
emerges that in the last resort the outcome of ‘the struggle for life’ is 
in any case determined not by the individual but by Fate: as often as 
not man does not walk, he is pushed—Fate leads him by the hand (5 36). 


Grossman is at his weakest in his analytic attempts to define the 
nature of the Soviet State. Thus, in the ideological disputation about 
totalitarianism between the Old Bolshevik Mostovskoy and the German 
Nazi camp commander, both sides resort to utterly simplistic and 
superficial arguments. The most powerful passages of the book, on the 
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other hand, are those in which Grossman releases his considerable 
charge of emotions. He is able to convey all the complexity of feelings 
of the ‘two souls that dwell in human beings’, where pride and submissi- 
veness, truth and lie, courage and cowardice exist side by side, and to 
impress on the reader the profundity of love. The pages which he 
devotes to the letter of Anya Shtrum, written to her son from the ghetto 
in the Ukraine just before her journey to the gas chamber; or those 
cofiveying the drama of the childless Sonya Levinton, who holds little 
David in a tight embrace till they both die inside the gas chamber, 
belong to the most poignant ın world literature. 


Like most of the writings of Soviet so-called dissidents, Life and Fate 
is deeply depressing, at times unbearably so. The question it still leaves 
unanswered is this: where did the Soviet Union draw its supreme 
strength in the long years of the supreme crisis? Grossman recalls that 
once upon a time ‘the magic of the revolution’ made people face prison, 
forced labour, homelessness, and even the scaffold for the sake of a 
better future. Maybe the sparks of this magic have not yet been 


extinguished. 
Æ k k k k 


I dedicate this essay to I.D. on the twentieth anniversary of his death; 
while writing I have been missing him even more than ever before. 


review 


Kate Soper 


Marxism and Moratity 


Marx’s vision of communism is of a society that has transcended morality. 
Such a society is not only impracticable but inconceivable, since social and 
moral conflict requiring the arbitration of ethical rules will be an invariant 
feature of any human community however saintly one assumes its individuals 
to have become. Marxism therefore rests on a conceptual incoherence that 
renders the ‘higher’ society to which it aspires an indefensible social and 
political goal. Such, in essence, is the argument at the centre of Steven 
Lukes’s Marxism and Morality. A similarly negative verdict is delivered on 
the book’s subsidiary concern: the record of Marxism as a practice and the 
arguments adduced in support of that practice. Here, too, Lukes finds the 
Marxist position deeply flawed, indeed vitiated by its disdain for the “human- 
ism’ with. which liberals have approached the question of ‘means and ends’, 
and by its generally cavalier attitude to matters of morality. There is, of 
course, nothing very new in the general substance of these charges. That 
Marxism is deficient, if not downright unscrupulous, in its approach to 
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morality 1s, after all, one of the most frequently cited reasons for 
rejecting its doctrine. At the same time, many of those who are 
sympathetically inclined to the political argument of Marxism have 
found much to trouble them in this area. Indeed, the question of 
Marx’s and Marxism’s attitude to morality, and whether it consttutes a 
_ ‘strength’ or a ‘weakness’, has from the outset been a major bone of 

contention among Marxists, one might even say the key issue around 
which the interpretative disputes splitting the Marxist camp have perenni- 
ally revolved. Nor does anyone need reminding of the traumatic impact 
upon these debates of the disasters perpetrated and legitimated in the 
name of Marxism. 


Yet if the fundamental arguments pursued in Marxisw and Morality have 
little novelty in themselves, they are formulated by Lukes with a 
precision and directness that are not so common. And they are presented 
with an understanding and appreciation of the strengths of the Marxist 
reasoning that makes the case moved against its acceptance the more 
commanding of respect. There is, moreover, a certain opportuneness 
about this book, appearing as it does in a climate of opinion less 
susceptible than that of a decade ago to the lure of an ‘anti-humanist’ 
Marxism and more ready to allow questions of ethics to emerge from 
the penumbra of their structuralist and post-structuralist eclipse. Nor is 
it simply a case of growing scepticism about these erstwhile wisdoms. 
There is also abroad, one senses, a new openness towards dimensions 
of Marxist argument that cannot be disconnected from the discussion 
of morality, but which, unlike the latter, have received rather scant 
consideration. I have in mind here the greater readiness to query long- 
accepted nostrums about communism (as a society of ‘abundance’, of 
‘rich individuality’, of ‘distribution according to need’, etc.) and to ask 
what precisely it is that these formulae, which have tripped so lightly 
off the Marxist tongue for so long, can mean and imply. J am thinking 
also of a new preparedness in certain sections of the left to challenge 
the orthodox Marxist veto on blue-printing; to ask whether the dismissal 
of ‘ utopian socialism’, together with its ‘moralism’ and its ‘nostalgic— 
romantic’ hesitations about industrialism, has not worked in certain 
ways to the disadvantage of Marxist aspirations: for has it not provided 
reasons to evade a whole range of questions (about needs, the political 
role of moral feeling, the ecological and human consequences of indus- 
trial expansion) that must command the attention of anyone seriously 
interested in promoting socialism today? Or again, I am thinking of 
recent attempts? to spell out the kind of economic and political insti- 
tutions that would go into the making of any authentically socialist 
society—endeavours which call in question the further tendency, unden- 
izbly present in Marx’s writing, to portray communism as transcending 
not only morality but the domain of politics itself. 


1 Steven Lokes, Aderccreer ana! Adoredisty, Clarendon Press, Oxford 1985. 

2 See, m perticoler, the debates on ‘market soctalism’ (Alec Nove, The Eromesrns of Foatsiule Socsatism, 
London 1983, Bons Frankel, Beyess the Stats, London 1983 and the exchange between Nove and 
Frankel in Resece!d Phadesspby, nO 39, Spring 1985), a8 well as the coatnbations of Bahro, Gom and 
other ‘bhoe-panters’, and the agendas and drscusmons of the “The Other Economic Summit’, The 
Leung Economy, cd P. Ekms, London 1986, conmins e collecuon of cootnbutons to TOES 
conferences 
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For all these reasons, then, Luke’s book is to be welcomed even if, in 
my case, it is with some regrets: first, that so little attempt is made to 
link its argument to these other debates and agendas, or to offer any 
positive speculations about the kind of practices and institutions that 
would be essential to any realizable socialist or communist form of 
existence; secondly (as should emerge more clearly in what follows) 
that it pays so little attention to the ‘Marxisms’ that share their name 
with the orthodoxy it is attacking even as they depart so widely from 
that in their approach to questions of moral and political responsibility. 


The Central Paradox 


Lukes begins where any unprejudiced reading of Marx is likely to begin, 
with an acknowledgement of what he calls the ‘paradoxical’ stance of 
Marxism towards morality: on the one hand, it presents morality as 
nothing more than bourgeois prejudice, a form of ideology that is social 
in origin, illusory in content, and serving class interests; on the other 
hand, Marxism continually implies and often explicitly invokes moral 
concepts and categories in its critique of capitalism and advocacy of 
communism. From his earliest writing,’ says Lukes, ‘where Marx 
expresses his hatred of servility through the critique of alienation and 
the fragmentary visions of communism in the Paris Manuscripts and 
Ths German Ideology, to the excoriating attacks on factory conditions and 
the effects of exploitation in Capital, it is plain that Marx was fired by 
outrage and indignation and the burning desire for a better world that 
it is hard not to see as moral.” And yet Marx just as constantly 
suggests that all moralizing and moral vocabulary must be expunged 
as unscientific and prejudicial to proletarian revolution. Nor is such 
inconsistency simply a quirk of Marx; it is equally to be found (as Lukes 
amply illustrates) in the position of Engels, of Lenin, of Trotsky, and 
indeed of the Marxist tradition in general, where passionate denunciation 
of the evils of capitalism has always combined with equally fiery polemics 
against ‘all ethical standpoints’. 


Few, I think, would want to dispute the existence of this ‘paradox’, and 
Lukes’s assessment of the material assembled in evidence of it 1s 
generally compelling. My only reservation concerns the pertinence to 
any interpretation of Marx’s writing on ethical issues of the distinction— 
acknowledged by Lukes but never fully exploredt—between ‘morality’ 
and ‘moralism’. For one can uphold ‘morality’, that is, one can have a 
general belief in the importance and validity of moral values and 
judgements, without committing oneself to the ‘moralism’ of those who 
assume that adherence to moral! values is in itself sufficient to their 
realization. There is no space here to argue the point in detail, but my 
own sense is that there are certain texts of Marx which have commonly 
been taken as indicative of outright rejection of morality, where the 
burden of the attack is not so much upon the holding of moral positions 
themselves but upon the idealist conception that it is values themselves 
which determine the extent to which they are realized in practice. Thus, 





3 Lokes, op at, p 3. 
4 In the context of a very boef discussion of the exchange between E P Thompeon and Perry 
Andersoa on the question of Marnam and morality. See ibid., pp. 25—6 
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for example, the charge brought against Stirner’s ‘egoism’ or the pieties 
of Feuerbach and the ‘True’ socialists in The German Ideology is not so 
much that any and every moral concept is of its nature ideological, but 
that it is ideological (and the classic move of Hegelian idealism) to treat 
all actual struggles and conflicts as 1f they involved no more than a 
clash of moral concepts and were resoluble within the realm of ideas 
alone. This is not to deny that if Marx had meant us to understand that 
his attack was not against morality as such but against the idealist over- 
estimation of its powers to change the world, then he should have said 
so much more explicitly than he did, and offered an altogether more 
qualified discourse about morality. It 1s only to insist that there may be 
some places at least where Marx and Engels are being condemned for 
condemning morality when what is really under attack is ‘the vain 
intrusion of moral judgements in lieu of casual understanding’, as Perry 
Anderson has put it—a formula I would be prepared to accept providing 
it is made clear that moral feeling and judgement have themselves an 
efficacy and that their causative role and specific effects must form part 
of any concept of ‘causal understanding’. 


In the end, however, what is at issue is less the interpretation of this 
or that particular text than the overall imputation of inconsistency, 
which I would not wish to contest. Nonetheless, it is, Lukes tells us, 
only an apparent inconsistency, since it is ultimately explicable in terms 
of a distinction (which, it is implied, Marx was consistent in drawing) 
between a morality of Recht, which he condemned, and a morality of 
‘human emancipation’, which he approved. Drawing on texts such as 
On the Jewish Question, where the doctrine and rhetoric of the rights of 
man are denounced as ideological, and their merely ‘political emancipa- 
tion’ opposed to the genuinely ‘human emancipation’ that consists in 
freedom from Resbż and from the conditions of bourgeois society which 
call it into being, Lukes argues that the Marxist critique of morality is 
essentially a critique of Recht: an exposure of the socially derivative 
nature of so-called natural rights and of their ideological service in 
maintaining and defending the divisive, egoistic and utilitarian relations 
of bourgeois society. Recht, in short, from the Marxist point of view, 
is simply a means of stabilizing certain relations of production by 
presenting the interests they serve in the guise of eternal principles of 
justice, equality and fraternity, principles which therefore can have 
no rationally compelling force for Marxists.6 We should recognize 
furthermore, says Lukes, that in the attack on Recht Marx is also 
rejecting the almost universally held assumption that, given the inheren- 
tly conflictual nature of human societies, moral principles function as a 
necessary constraint on human conduct. ‘It is a peculiar and distinctive 
feature of Marxism,” he writes, ‘that it denies the conditions of Recht 
inherent in human life—denies that scarcity, egoism and social and 





3 Perry Anderson, Arguments suia Espi Marxim, Verso, London 1980, p 98 

+ Hence rt follows, so rtm sd, that rt makes no sense for the Mancst to entree caprtaltem for failing 
to Irve up to such pemerpies Lukes makes oo mention of Critical Theory m this connection, but rt = 
prectecty the problem raned bere—the problem of conducting any mmanent entgoe of bourgeois 
socecty—that hes so taxed the Frankfurt theorists, and which emerges also ss the cantral dilemma in 
the current debate on Marx end justice (eppropos of which, m fact, Lukes does argue for the relanve 
vahdity of an immanent crinque—sec Adersctsm aud Mleradzty, Chap 4) Foc a full bibliography of the 
‘Marx and Justice’ debate, sec Norman Genes, New Loft Rewew 150, March-Apnl 1985, pp 48-9 
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moral antagonisms are invanant features inherent in the human condi- 
tion.’ Hence, he goes on, ‘Marxism 1s virtually innocent of any serious 
consideration of all the inter-personal and intra-personal sources of 
conflict and frustration that cannot, or can no longer, plausibly be traced 
even remotely to class divisions.” 


It is unfortunate, however, that Lukes does not spell out certain 
distinctions that would have enabled his reader to know exactly what 
construction was to be put on these arguments. For the claim that 
societies must necessarily embody antagonistic social relations is one 
thing; the claim that all sources of inter-personal conflict are eliminable 
is another. Moreover, even if we suppose that Marx adhered to both, I 
do not see why that in itself justifies the conclusion that Marx conceived 
of communism as a society dispensing with all principles of equity and 
justice. That Marx rejected the idea that antagonistic social relations 
were an essential feature of any human community (and with it the 
view that civil and political institutions serve a primary ‘policing’ 
function) is undoubtedly true. Indeed ıt is definitional of Marxism 
that the conflicts which the tradition of liberal political theory made 
accountable to ‘human nature’ are social in origin—and therefore 

removable in prinaple. Repudiating any Hobbesian conception, histori- - 
cal materialism assumes instead, as its premise, the possibility of what 
Sartre has called ‘reciprocity’ ın human relations. One can certainly 
challenge this assumption, but it would clearly be begging the question 
to do so inductively by pointing to the fact that conflict has been a 
feature of all societies hitherto, since Marx himself would be the first 
to agree while insisting that nothing followed from that as to the 
possibility of alteration in the future. It is, in short, of the essence of 
the Marxist case that the major antagonisms of society have their root 
in forms of economic exploitation that can—and ought to—be removed. 
To speak, for example, of ‘scarcity’ as if it were an ineradicable and 
universal obstacle to the removal of conflict seems perverse in a world 
where the subsistence needs of some are only denied because of the 
excessive consumption of others and the massive waste of resources on 


a superfluity of arms. 


That said, I would agree that certain sources of tension in human 
relations are not traceable to economic causes—or only so remotely 
that to accommodate them in such terms would be to deny them their 
particular character and specificity—and that these would persist even 
in societies that had corrected major iniquities and forms of exploitation. 
I think it is true, too, that Marx (along with much utopian argument 
with which he himself took issue on other grounds) failed sufficiently 
to acknowledge these tensions—even if it might be mistaken to conclude 
that he regarded them as eliminable. But whether he did so or not, I 
certainly find such a presupposition as problematic as Lukes does, not 
only on the grounds that it is impractical to suppose that a perfect 
harmonization of wills within society is realizable, but also because it 
is @ys-topian to aspire to it. In other words, were we, per impossibils, 
able to excise all such forms of tension then we would have extirpated 
much that lends human life its meaning, vitality and interest. ‘Why,’ 





7 Lukes, p. 35. 


asks William James, “does the painting of any paradise or utopia, in 
heaven or on earth, awaken such longings for escaper”® Precisely 
because, I suggest, ıt typically thinks to entice us with an image of 
uninterrupted accord, when what we really yearn for, if we are honest, 
is something more complex: a form of community where, certainly, we 
are no longer beset by endless fear, violence and oppression, but where 
despite that (even because of it?) we are still able to enjoy the stimulus 
of cultural and personal difference and even abrasion. It is not, perhaps, 
the elimination of all tension that we ultimately desire, but the provision 
of means to experience it constructively, a form of society that frees us 
from the bellam omatxm conira omnes without committing us to the tesdinw 
pitas of perfect accord. 


Utopianism and Anti-Utopianism 


It is a “sub-paradox’ of Marxism, says Lukes, that it is both ‘utopian’ 
and ‘anti-utopian’, both scathing of all ideal visions of the future and 
motivated by its own vision of an emancipated world latent in the 
present. The negative consequence of such ambivalence, he suggests, is 
that it has enabled Marxism to evade two crucial tasks—that of justifying 
the ‘higher’ or more emancipated nature of the coming future, and that 
of detailing the types of institutions and forms of social intercourse 
essential to the realization of that future. I agree with this, and have 
already suggested that opportunities for clarifying and furthering social- 
ist ideas have been inhibited as a consequence. There is undoubtedly 
something inconsistent in the scorn that Marx pours on the ‘utopian 
socialists’ for their lack of realism in failing to see that the only possible 
future is that already immanent in the present, when he himself suggests 
that human nature will have been so transformed under communism that 
no argument from its present character has bearing on the realizability of 
that ‘higher’ society. If, as Marx and Engels imply, a materialist perspec- 
tive on the future must look to the potentialities ‘emerging in the 
womb’ of the actual, then this must surely apply at the level of moral 
and affective feeling as much as it does to economic arrangements. What 
is mistaken about the assumption that the structure of ‘bourgeois’ 
feeling offers no yardstick whatsoever from which to assess the virtue 
or practicability of any future society is not simply that it serves as an 
excuse to avoid the concrete task of elaborating upon realizable alterna- 
tives to the present, but that it imposes an impossible conceptual 
demand: it asks us to acknowledge that a certain form of society is an 
improvement on what it supplants while feigning ignorance of the kind 
of persons whose needs and desires ıt supposedly accommodates. 


To the extent that Marx rests some of his ‘anti-utopianism’ on this kind 
of assumption, I believe he is guilty of a theoretical incoherence from 
which he cannot be rescued. But in practice, of course, Marx is influenced 
by contemporary values in his conceptualization of communism,? and 
thus is not open to the charge that his defence of the ‘higher’ status of 
communism makes no reference to the morality of his day. It is clear 


? Willem James, The Dilemma of Determinism’, m Tie Wai w Baere and other Essays ou Popmiar 
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that the appeal of communism lay for him in the greater freedom, 
equity, individuality and justice it would promote, all of these being 
values that any bourgeois liberal would approve. It may well be that 
Marx was not fully aware of the nature of the moral grounds upon 
which he was commending communism, or fully prepared to acknowl- 
edge them. But to maintain, as Lukes does, that Marx actually managed 
to conceptualize the ‘higher’ status of communism in a manner that 
‘went beyond’ all moral frameworks, is another question altogether, 
and not an achievement (if that is the word for it) which can plausibly 
be attributed to him. In other words, whatever view one takes of 
the degree to which Marx explicitly admitted it, his arguments in 
condemnation of capitalism and in defence of communism invoke 
principles that are recognizably moral. 


The point may best be illustrated by reference to the notorious passage in 
the Critique of the Gotha Programme where Marx discusses the distributive 
arrangements of ‘first stage’ socialism and ‘second stage’ socialism (Le. 
communism). Marx’s general argument here is that the contribution 
principle employed in ‘first stage’ socialism, where each receives in 
accordance with labour in-put, is an advance on the arrangements 
of bourgeois society since ‘principle and practice are no longer at 
loggerheads’, but nonetheless embodies a ‘right of inequality’ insofar 
as it ‘tacitly recognizes individual endowment and thus productive 
capacity as natural privileges.’ Such pnvileging, he concludes, can only 
be corrected by the distribution according to need of ‘second stage’ 
socialism. Lukes (who sees this passage as a key to Marx’s views on 
justice!®) interprets Marx as claiming that any system of rules specifying 
justifiable clams must treat persons unequally since, by its nature, it 
applies 2 common standard and thus considers them under one aspect 
only. From this he concludes that Marx regarded any social system of 
general rules as undesirable—because it would necessarily abstract 
from differences between persons and thereby overlook the absolute 
individuality of the person. Not only will there be no more bourgeois 
right under communism, but no rule of morality or law at all. The 
perspective of The Critique of the Gotha Programme has ‘gone beyond’ 
justice and injustice. 


But this cannot be right. For what else can Marx mean when he says 
that it is a defective principle which abstracts from natural differences 
between persons except that to distribute in that manner is unfair— 
unjust? Is not Marx’s point precisely that a truly just society only treats 
its members as socially equal when it treats them as naturally unequal? v 
Where Lukes goes wrong, I think, is in assuming that the pnnciple of 
distribution according to need invokes no common standard and there- 
fore cannot qualify as a moral rule. But what else does the principle tell 
us to do, if not to distribute according to a common criterion of 
neediness, ın the other words, to treat that as our standard? It is true, 
of course, that such a distribution would involve a non-equivalence in 
the share of resources accorded each person. But, as Norman Geras has 
pointed out, ‘the same applies to absolutely every substantive conception 
of soctal justice or principle of equality. If distribution is according 


D See Adersctom and Aderedty, pp 55f 


to some standard of need, then people who make the same labour 
contribution, or people for that matter of the same height or born under 
the same astrological sign, may well not receive equivalent resources. 
But likewise if distribution is according to some standard of achievement 
or merit, then those with identicial needs or who have made similar 
efforts may just as well find that their needs are not equally provided 
for or their efforts not equally rewarded, as the case may be. It is indeed 
a truism of the philosophical analysis of both justice and equality that 
the formal principle involved here—‘*Treat like cases alike and different 
cases commensurately with their differences” —is practically useless until 
one has specified sxbstentive criteria regarding which likenesses and 
differences are morally relevant; what kind of quality it is, in other 
words, that matters. Marx, for his part, comes down in favour of need, 
and against “individual endowment”, as the decisive criterion.”!! 


Agreed, he does. On the other hand, there is no doubt about Marx’s 
reluctance to acknowledge the normative status of the distribution 
principle, to acknowledge, that is, that it must rest on some common 
agreement as to what is to count as a need. As I have written elsewhere, 
‘whatever way we turn it about, we can make no sense of distribution 
according to need unless we assume what Marx appears precisely to 
want to avoid assuming by his appeal to that notion, namely a critenon 
of need, a concept of value, and thus in turn political decisions about 
what it is that it is “good” for society and its individuals to consume, 
and therefore what it is worth producing.’!2 


Indeed, for me the fundamental problem of Marx’s arguments in The 
Critique of the Gotha Programme is not so much that he fails to make 
explicit the principle of equity that in fact underlies any distribution 
according to need, but that he appears to recognize no other criterion 
for assessing differences of need than that provided by ‘nature’, Even 
if it were conceded that individuals had some common agreement as to 
what constituted the relevant natural differences between them, such 
that they could agree about differences in their needs, this would still 
presume that needs were natural attributes of persons—a presumption 
I would have thought we ought to be rather reluctant to impute to the 
founding theonst of historical materialism. In other words, is not Marx 
here flying in the face of all his own arguments about the ‘historic’ 
nature of our needs, about their socially instituted content, and about 
the dominance of production over consumption, 1n order to inform us 
that under communism ‘needs’ are pre-founded as natural givens mar- 
king the differences between individuals?!3 The problem, then, is not 
that the argument of the Critique of the Gotha Programme dispenses with 
any principle of justice, but that it fails to acknowledge that decisions 
about what constitutes a truly human consumption (about what we 
ought, as opposed to what we are able, to produce and consume, about 
the organization of work in the ‘good’ society, about the right use of 





1 Geras, op at, p. 81 
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its natural resources, and so on) are necessarily political in character and 
cannot be resolved by reference simply to differences of natural need.!4 


It is true that Lukes implicitly raises some of these questions about 
needs and capacities when he asks what Marx can possibly have meant 
by a ‘humanly emancipated’ society. But he does so only to illustrate 
and reinforce his claims about the incoherence of a society that has 
abandoned principles of Recht, taking communist society as depicted by 
Marx to be precisely such a society. My position, by contrast, ts that 
Marx does not project such a picture, but argues for communism in the 
conviction that it would prove more equitable and just. What he does 
lose sight of, however, is the fact that the relations of communism will 
continue to require the mediation of political institutions, and that even 
distribution according to needs will depend on social agreement on the 
criteria of needs and capacities in accordance with which it is equalizing 
between persons. 


I have argued, counter to Lukes, and against the grain of some of 
- Marx’s own polemic against Recht, that Marx does not think ‘outside’ 
or ‘beyond’ the terrain of morality, but remains, at least implicitly, 
committed to some of its fundamental values and principles. I would 
not want to deny that such an interpretation imputes to Marx a tacit 
acceptance of certain positions that many would insist are ruled out by 
historical materialism. It is to suggest, for example, that Marx is caught 
up in assumptions that commit him, if not directly to some form of 
Kantian argument, at least to postulating the existence of a common 
and trans-historic moral sensibility—and that, of course, is a postulate 
at odds with the ‘anti-essentialism’ on human nature so often ascribed 
to Marxism. It would mean accepting, in other words, that Marx did, 
if only rather implicitly, understand there to be features universal to us 
in virtue of our being human, and that a certain moral sense (as the 
condition of the emergence of moral principles) is one of them. Now, 
these are obviously quite controversial issues which there is no space 
to enter into here.!5 I cite them only in order to bring out the difficulties 
of discussing Marx’s stance on these fundamental questions of morality, 
when he has so little explicitly to say about them, and certainly nothing 
of any philosophical sophistication. The point here, I think, 1s that 
when we say ‘Marxism has no ethics’ we can mean one of two things: 


H Tt us troc that the ‘netoralmatoa of needs’ I am bere mmputng to Mant 1s not in eny sense en exphat 
which Marx eces fit to mention are those deriving from differences of ‘individual endowment’, martal 
status or number of off-spring, same such picture docs seem suggested I would stress, however, that 
my arguments here relate specifically to the contested passage in the Critigns of the Gotha Progrewrare 
(a passage which, given its brevity end polemcal purpose, has been asked, perhapa, to bear too much 
interpretative weight) and that I do not intend to mmply that Marx 1s guilty overall of any soch simple 
approach to needs Indeed, I am enpphesnmng me uncharacteristic bies in this respect Nor, I should 
edd, am I charming that Marx everywhere directly associates commaniem with an ‘end of poltncs’, 
though I think ths strand of thmking docs have more textual support eisewhere—for example, m 
The German Ideodagy and The Poverty of Pitiampiy, where there m an undeniable duscnminanon against 
the ‘merely pobtical’ and a tendency, by contrast, to present comimuntem as freed of the mediatton of 
politcal inscrtuttons 

U Por a sense of therr controversal nature and of the sues relevant to any asecesment of Marx's 
views on ‘human nature’, ace Nonnan Geras’s recent challenge to ‘ant-cssentalet’ mterpretations of 
Marx, m Merx and Haman Natore, Refutaima of a Legrad, Verso, Loadon 1983 
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either that it has no recourse to ethical argument (which, as I have 
suggested, is mistaken), or that it offers no ethical philosophy (which I 
think 1s true). 


Whatever view we take of these matters, and even if it is conceded that 
Marx does not altogether escape the framework of conventional moral 
reasoning, ıt remains true that Marx 1s very far removed from what we 
ordinarily think of as the ‘bourgeois’ moral position. One of the ways 
he differs 1s in the emphasis placed on the changing and historic content 
of morality—on the fact that the behaviours which are accounted 
‘just’ or ‘equitable’ differ between societies despite a trans-historic and 
common adherence to the formal principles of justice and equity. There 
will be those, of course, who will insist that Marx recognizes no such 
‘common adherence’, and that in denouncing bourgeois moral discourse 
as ‘ideology’ he exposes the falsity of thinking in terms of any kind of 
moral absolutes at all. But the overall coherence of his arguments is, I 
would argue, vastly improved if we take him to be contesting not so 
much the validity of moral values as such, but the refusal of the 
bourgeois moralists to distinguish between the abstract moral principle 
and its historical application. The weight of his critique would then fall 
on the failure of the bourgeois moralists to recognize that the content 
given to any moral principle must always be related to the differing 
conceptions that different societies entertain as to who qualifies as 
‘human’ for the purposes of allocating rights and duties. It would be a 
critique not of the ‘false’ or ‘ideological’ status of ‘justice’ itself, but 
rather an argument that brought out the intimate relationship between 
what happens to be accounted ‘just’ in any society at any point in time, 
and who happens at that time to be accounted truly ‘human’. Slave 
society, for example, can seem just only to the extent that the slave is 
not accorded a properly ‘human’ status (and similar points might be 
made about the complacency with which women, or particular ethnic 
groups, have been discounted as relevant moral subjects in many a 
community priding itself on the ‘universal humanism’ of its moral 
values). Such a position would also be cntical of any society which, 
even if it recognized the formal equality of all its members in respect 
of the rights it advocated, engaged ın practices whose reproduction of 
inequalities directly contradicted its formal moral aspirations. 


Now it follows, I think, from any such position that the morality of 
acts cannot be judged solely in terms of what one might call a ‘first 
level’ adherence to the abstract rights and principles professed by one’s 
society. In E. M. Forster’s Passage to India, the ‘humanism’ of Fielding’s 
moral championing of Doctor Aziz in the face of colonialist persecution 
1s indisputable, but he himself is culpable at another level as a colonialist 
in the employ of an oppressive and sright-denying system. As Sartre 
wrote apropos of Algeria, ‘I should like to make you see the rigour of 
colonialism, its internal necessity, how it can lead us exactly where we 
are, and how the purest intention, if it is born in this infernal circle, 
dies immediately. For it is not true that there are good settlers and 
others who are wicked; there are settlers, that’s all . . 16 





M ‘Coloosmliam Is a System’, Somas, Yol 5, p 27. 
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Where, then, the Marxist perspective arguably differs from the liberal 
is in the importance it attaches to this ‘second level’ morality, and to 
the responsibilities that individuals incur in regard to it. For the Marxist 
(or at any rate the ‘humanist’ Marxist) would argue that we have 
responsibilities not only for how we act individually within a given 
system, but for the system itself in which we are participant. The fact 
that we deplore Third World exploitation, for example, and attempt to 
comport ourselves in ways that minimize our individual complicity in 
it, does not, on this argument, exonerate us of responsibility either for 
that part of our consumption which is inextricably caught up in it at 
the present time, or for its overall functioning. The liability remains, 
and with it the duty to do more than deplore: to act to change it. One 
of the reasons why so many liberals are resistent to the ‘two-tier’ 
morality I have sketched is that it commits us not only to ‘being moral’ 
but to political activism. 


Means and Ends 


Up to a point, this seems to be recognized by Lukes, at least ın the 
sense that he credits Mamusm with a much richer conception of freedom 
than that associated with liberalism’s doctrine of rights. And yet when 
he turns in his penultimate chapter to the problem of ‘Means and Ends’, 
there is very little indication that it is no less exigent for the liberal than 
for the Marxist, given their respective conceptions of freedom. To 
avoid misunderstanding, I should say that I find many of the Marxist 
arguments reviewed in this chapter as unsatisfactory and repugnant as 
Lukes does, and regard all glib dismissals of the question of means as 
guilty of precisely the kind of abstract moral platitude that Marxists are 
so quick to condemn in the mouths of the bourgeois ideologues. That 
said, there is something very questionable about the prevalent treatment 
of ‘means and ends’, as if it were a moral Achilles heel peculiar to 
Marxism and without any relevance for other theory and practice. For 
not only are many of the ‘ends’ pursued under cover of liberal morality 
(economic prosperity, competition, nationalism, market freedom, etc.) 
of dubious ethical status, but the ‘means’ adopted towards these ends 
do not always look so morally healthy either. What is more, liberals 
frequently invoke the very same ‘means—ends’ argument they deplore 
in Marxism in justification of their own behaviour. Is ıt not a common- 
place that the industrialist who scruples over the ‘means’ will simply 
go out of business? That the ‘ends’ of national defence cannot be 
realized by the nuclear planner who loses sleep over the ‘collateral 
damage’ his strategic ‘means’ must be prepared to inflict? That the 
‘freedom fighter’ or ‘anti-terrorist? who worries overly about civilian 
casualties will also have to refrain from many acts (the mining of 
Nicaraguan ports, perhaps, or the targeting of Tripoli barracks) deemed 
essential to their larger purposes? 


Such irony is misplaced, Lukes might insist, since nothing of his 
criticism of Marxism implies a validation of what is done in the name 
of ‘liberalism’. Let us grant him this, then, and accept that we are 
concerned here not with the practical records of Marxism and liberalism, 
but with the claim that the liberal principle of respect for the immediate 
short-term interests of the individual is always to be preferred to 
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the ‘long-term consequentialism’ advocated by the Marxist. In the 
concluding pages of his book he writes: ‘In what respects is Marxism 
morally blind? What does the Marxist version of consequentialism rule 
out or ignore in the assessment of human action and character? A 
general answer 1s: all that it holds to be irrelevant to the project of 
human emancipation; and, ın particular, the interests of persons in the 
here and now, both victims (intended and unintended) and agents, in 
so far as these have no bearing on that project.’ This, he suggests, is 
why Marxism has so little to say about the sphere of personal morality 
and interpersonal relationships; why it identifies all obstacles to progress 
at the social and historical, rather than psychological and anthropological 
level; why tt is ambivalent about the domain of Resht; and why, finally, 
‘Marxism has never come to grips with the means—ends issue, and the 
problem of dirty hands.’!7 


That there is a good deal of truth ın this ‘general answer’, I would not 
deny. What 1s less easy to assent to is the implication that liberalism bes 
got to grips with the problem of ‘dirty hands’, and even provided a 
generally compelling and morally sanitary reply. According to the liberal 
argument, our first concern must always be for the dignity of the person, 
whose rights are such that no social end, however laudable, can justify 
or exculpate a come against them. Furthermore, since all individuals 
possess these rights simply in virtue of their humanity, there can be no 
exception to the obligation we have towards them. But the problem 
here is that no sooner have we sketched the theoretical principles of 
the liberal position than a host of practical situations spring to mind in 
which we would deem it morally very problematic, if not repellent, to 
apply them—and problematic and repellent precisely because of our 
general respect for the principle of individual rights! Is ıt right, we ask 
ourselves, to concern ourselves too much with the dignity of the person 
threatening rape or murder? How far should we respect the wishes 
of the followers of a religious cult persuaded that salvation lies in 
administering cyanide to their children? Or, to invoke a more immedi- 
ately pressing example, are we happy to accept the consequences of the 
application of the liberal principles in the case of South Africa today— 
where respect for the dignity of all individuals (at least in the sense of 
refraining from acts of violence against them) would seem to condemn 
the black community to an indefinite deprivation of their fundamental 


rights as persons? 


If liberal ‘rules’ regarding means and ends are just as problematic as 
Marxist exemptions when we come to implement them in practice, this 
certainly does not imply that we can simply over-ride the claims of the 
individual; nor does any socialist humanist think that one should. 
However, the rule we might do better to follow 1s the rule that no 
absolute rule applies; that all situations requiring moral decision are 
concrete and have to be judged on their merits; and that in making 
such judgements what counts morally more than any adherence to 
principle is our possession of a certain moral intuition or sensibility. 
To act morally, I would suggest, is often to act in a regretful spirit of 
compromise: it is to be aware of what kinds of things in general are 


O Maram and Moreisty, pp. 146-7 
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right and wrong, and in that sense to act in the light of general rules; 
but it is also to be aware that some of what we shall actually feel called 
upon to do will be in contradiction with one or other of those principles. 
I am put in mind here of E. P. Thompson’s recommendation that 
humanist attitudes should find expression ‘whenever and to the degree 
that contingencies allow’, and of his come-back to his exasperated 
critics: ‘what else can one say? That they must always find expression 
irrespective of contingencies?’!® The argument seems clumsy, somehow 
unsatisfactory—yet in essence I think it is the right one. 


On the other hand, the morality it implies is not easy to formulate or 
render into a coherent whole, since it requires us to combine respect 
for the individual with an agreement to waive that respect in certain 
conditions. Perhaps all one can say in mitigation of such ambivalence, 
is that if one is a socialist in outlook then one feels obliged to recognize 
that individuals not only have immediate personal rights and duties but 
are also answerable for the larger social consequences of their collective 
individual acts, and that consistent failure to act on the obligations 
incurred at the social level, is legitimate ground for challenging their 
entitlement to respect for their personal rights. The morality in question 
here is one that recognizes the worth and importance of the individual, 
while at the same time insisting that individuals always function in 
groups and classes such that they have responsibilities not only for their 
‘private’ acts but for the ‘public’ history they are collectively making. 
Marxists must accept that respect for the person, along with freedom 
of speech and other ‘liberal’ rights, are not to be dismissed as mere 
bourgeois hypocrisies, whatever injustices may have been perpetrated 
in their name, and however difficult it may be to know how to apply 
the liberal principle on any particular occasion. But liberals equally must 
recognize that in an age of impending nuclear catastrophe, of massive 
economic exploitation, and ecological destruction, there seems some- 
thing increasingly immoral about the refusal to extend the domain of 
the ‘moral’ beyond inter-personal relations. 


The work that immediately comes to mind in this connection is Sartre’s 
Critigus of Dialectical Reason, which is surely the most serious attempt 
hitherto to introduce some system and coherence into the ‘ambiguous 
ethic’ of the socialist humanist position.19 Whether or not Lukes would 
accept Sartre’s claim to be ‘Marust’ I do not know, but it is surprising, 
and also disappointing, that one finds so little discussion in Marxism 
and Morality of the Sartrean argument or of other attempts by humanist 
Marxists to construct a morality that attempts to combine the more 
positive aspects of both the liberal and the Marxist argument. One thus 
comes away from a reading of the book with a sense that it, too, 
embodies a paradox—and ın a double sense: for not only does ıt spend 
much time criticizing Marx for having successfully conceptualized a 
trans-moral position which Lukes insists ts inconceivable; it also contains 
the larger paradox of being about Marzism—and not being about 
Marxism. 


anen a SE 
M ‘Socaltst Humanism, an Eptstle to the Philtstnes’, The New Reasower, no 1, summer 1937, p 128, 
and ‘Agency and Choice’, The New Raser, no. j, summer 1958, p. 103 

19 For an interesnng ‘analysis’ of the dialectical moral argument of the Creise, sce Thomes R Flyno, 
Sartre and Marad Excisteatseksm—The Test Case of Collactere Repsencbatty, Chicago and London 1984 
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Uruguay After the Dictatorship 


At 9.copm on the evening of 22 December, the noise of a cacerols swept 
once more over the city of Montevideo. This is one of a number of 
ritual protests employed by Uruguayans during the savage military 
dictatorship which lasted between 1973 and 1985. In houses, on balconies 
and street corners people stand and bang together saucepans and 
anything they can lay their hands on, even an empty oil drum rolled 
over the cobblestones. Furtive groups of demonstrators move through 
dimly-lit streets as if to disturb the ghosts of repression. The demon- 
stration, deafening and slightly sinister, was all the more pointed because 
these ghosts had supposedly been laid to rest by the elections of 1984, 
replacing the military with an elected government. But the elections 
had left many unanswered questions—most obviously with regard to 
human rights. What was to happen to the assassins and torturers who 
had flourished during the dictatorship and still walked the streets of 
Montevideo? In Argentina the Generals had attempted to bargain for 
their immunity with prospective civilian governments; they had failed. 
Generals and ex-presidents, discredited by the Malvinas war, found 
themselves in the dock. In Uruguay, on 22 December 1986, 2 Law was 
passed—the Ley de Cadmeidad—which in effect gave the armed forces 
immunity from prosecution before a single case had reached court. 


It is difficult and probably impossible for an outsider to comprehend 
fully the depth of feeling on this issue among many Urnguayans. This 
tiny country, slotted between Brazil and Argentina as a ‘buffer state’ at 
the insistence of the British in the nineteenth century, has been experienc- 
ing the most catastrophic episode in its brief history. In the space of 
little more than a decade, between the mid 1960s and the mid 1970s, it 
was transformed from the ‘Switzerland of Latin America’, with the 
highest and most evenly distributed standerd of living on the Continent, 
into the “Torture Chamber of Latin America’, with the largest pro- 
portion of political prisoners of any country in the world. A gentle, 
rather sedate and uneventful place, known to foreigners mostly as a 
tourist resort, was overtaken by the same wave of repression that swept 
across the rest of the Continent, leaving in its wake mass impoverishment 
of a kind quite unknown before. Some 300,000 Uruguayans, one tenth 
of the population, left the country. 
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Knowing the bare facts of this traumatic experience, I recently revisited 
the country after fourteen years, to find it suspended uneasily between 
appearance and reality. The initial appearance is of a country past its 
prime, perhaps, but flourishing nonetheless. Electricity supplies have 
been improved, long-overdue drainage schemes to reduce pollution in 
the River Plate are under construction, roads have been resurfaced and 
there are even more traffic lights at road junctions. The shops in the 
city centre are stocked for prosperity; the seediness of Montevideo, 
where one million of the country’s three million people live, has been 
partially washed away. Whatever obvious signs of repression I had 
expected to find (jack boots, bullet holes, blood on the streets?) were 
not there to found. The city had been given a facelift. 


But it wears a fixed stare. The statue of Artigas, the Liberator from 
colonial rule, in the Plaza Independencia, now rests upon a marble 
mausoleum of brutal totalitarian design and not unlike a bunker, its 
grandiose stairways deserted. What was once the most modest Presiden- 
tial Palace in Latin America is now vacant, abandoned by Julio Sangu- 
inetti in favour of a modern and luxurious replacement constructed by 
the military for themselves. To one side of the old palace, two more 
floors have been added to what was to have been the Palace of Justice— 
still unfinished after twenty years. On the opposite side of the square 
the Victoria Plaza hote!—Uruguay’s most prestigious—has been taken 
over by the Moonies. 


Along the main shoping street women with babies sit begging. The 
older children, expressionless and aggressive, demand money from 
shoppers. I had never seen begging in Uruguay before, nor the lines of 
street vendors selling shoddy goods smuggled in from Brazıl. Around 
the Tristan Narvaja market the sidestreets are carpeted with the remnants 
of whole households: a single shoe, rusty nails, worn plastic containers. 
Family groups stand behind them, waiting. 


Visitors are not welcome in the poor neighbourhoods, the barrtos that 
have become shanty towns in recent years. It is here that the reality 
of Uruguay is lived out, day by day. A recent survey in one such 
neighbourhood showed that two-thirds of the houses had no running 
water, three-quarters no electricity. Between 1970 and 1979, the poorer 
half of the Uruguayan people found its share of national income fall 
from 25 per cent to 19 per cent; GNP itself fell dramatically, so that by 
1986 economic activity was below the levels achieved during the Korean 
War, thirty years earlier. Under the military dictatorship real wage levels 
were halved and unemployment rose towards thirty per cent. 


For the richest five per cent of the population, whose share of national 
income rose from 17 per cent in 1970 to 31 per cent in 1979, the 
experience was very different. A thin band of ostentatious wealth runs 
along the coast from Montevideo to Punta del Este, the once delightful 
resort which in the late seventies attracted a massive inflow of largely 
‘black’ Argentinian money. Gangsters, dictators and ex-dictators 
(Stroessner from Paraguay, the Shah of Iran) bought million-dollar 
mansions and thundered aimlessly up and down the coast in million- 
dollar motorboats for two months of the year, their doings filling the 
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Montevideo media with events that no Uruguayans would ever witness 
in a territory few could afford to enter. 


The legacy of all this 1s a foreign debt of some US$; billion, equivalent 
to 90 per cent of the entire gross domestic product. It takes the major 
part of Uruguay’s foreign currency earnings to service it, and for the 
past few years has produced a net outflow of capital from the country. 
A sum estimated at between US§1 billion and US$2 billion is held on 
deposit abroad by Uruguayan residents. Uruguay’s spectacular economic 
decline began well before the military coup in 1973, and for a brief 
period in the mid-1960s it was the only country in the world officially 
described as going backwards. The cattle and sheep that once wandered 
obligingly off the vast natural grasslands of the Interior to feed the 
warring nations of the northern hemisphere and bring wealth to Uru- 
guay, began to lose their value; spiralling onl prices, tariff barriers and 
European food mountains did the rest. The fleeting dreams of import 
substitution and ‘sustained economic growth’ evaporated. 


It was to control the social consequences of this economic decline that 
the military were encouraged to intervene, supported by elements within 
the Uruguayan ruling class and full financial and technical assistance 
from the United States. But the damage done to Uruguay by the shifts 
in the international economy was compounded to an almost insane 
degree by the military themselves, whose ‘economic’ policies consisted 
largely of taking a bulldozer to the country and tuming to Chicago for 
the reassurance of economic theory. Their towering achievement was to 
make of Uruguay a country that can now be described, with reasonable 
accuracy, by the same tired clichés that have been used over the years 
to dismiss the expenence of an entire continent. 


By the early 1980s the military had reached a position of almost universal 
odium and complete isolation both at home and abroad, and they were 
rapidly going bankrupt. Civil unrest was soaring out of control in a 
succession of mass demonstrations, ritual protests such as the caceroleo 
and apagón (when protestors stayed indoors and turned out the lights), 
and strikes. Many people believe it was a successful general strike that 
eventually convinced the military to pack up their bags, before it was 
too late. Too late, that is, to hold on to the new position they had 
established in Uruguayan society. During the dictatorship, few areas of 
life escaped the military; they carved out a place for themselves ın 
Uruguayan industry, commerce and finance, either indirectly, by sitting 
on the boards of companies, or directly by launching their own 
businesses, such as an air cargo enterprise. They even became substantial 
landowners, reportedly acquiring some 25,000 hectares of agricultural 
land and 15,000 head of cattle—much of it sequestered from the victims 
of repression. On occasion they took the ‘Chicago School’ just a bit 
too literally; in one notorious incident, a group of army officers 
demanded US$z million for the return of kidnapped trade union leaders, 
and stories abound of collusion between the police and criminals. The 
economic interests of the military are now reflected in a sizeable vote, 
perhaps ten per cent of the electorate. 


Too late, as well, to avoid retribution from the Uruguayan people for 
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the savage brutality of the dictatorship. The grotesque and degrading 
details of the repression have thankfully been well enough documented 
elsewhere not to need repetition here. It 1s important to realize, however, 
that the Uruguayan military favoured torture and mass imprisonment 
over the technique of ‘disappearances’ perfected in Argentine. The 
military in Uruguay were, nonetheless, as keen as their Argentine 
counterparts to avoid the prospect of legal action after an election— 
and, so far, they have been a good deal more successful at it, too. 


The Deal Is Struck 


The military finally reached agreement on elections with the civilian 
political leadership at the Clb Naval in 1984. General Medina, the 
Commandet-in-Chief of the Armed Forces, immediately toured military 
units assuring them that there would be no ‘review’ of their actions in 
power. But prospective presidents, ministers and legislators, while keen 
not to offend the military and risk exclusion from the political deals, 
had to be mindful of public opinion. During the election campaign, 
opinion polls showed an overwhelming majority of Uruguayans 
opposed to immunity for the military. The issue was carefully fudged, 
even though it was clear that no undertakings had been given by the 
military that they would submit to civilian courts. 


After the elections, two parliamentary Commissions were established, 
one to investigate the assassination of two prominent Uruguayan poli- 
ticians in Buenos Aires, the other to take evidence on ‘disappearances’. 
Nothing was said about the general violation of human rights. The 
Commission on disappearances sat for more than a year, taking evidence 
both inside and outside the country and documenting 165 cases implica- 
ting some seventy military personnel. It recommended the strongest 
possible action. As soon as the cases reached court, however, the military 
challenged its competence. When the Supreme Court ruled in late 1986 
that the defendants had to appear in court, General Medina announced 
publicly that ‘the Armed Forces will defend all those active in the War 
against Subversion’, He even rejected the idea of an amnesty on the 
grounds that the military had nothing to answer for. The defendants 
would not appear before the Courts. 


So it was that the Ley de Cadwcidad was passed in Parliament. Its 
advocates adopted the familiar TINA (“There is No Alternative’) formula, 
hinting darkly at the threat of a renewed military coup. The only 
response of the Senate to the cacsro/eo and the violent scenes outside the 
Legislative Palace on 22 December, when senators’ cars were smashed 
up, was to expel an outspoken opposition senator accused of orchestra- 
ting the violence—an act almost without precedent in Uruguayan 
constitutional history. 


The new political situation is described by some commentators as a 
form of ‘dual power’ between the military and the elected Government; 
a term with ominous overtones in Uruguay, since it was used to 
describe the relationship between President Bordaberry and the military 
immediately prior to the coup in 1973. For me, returning after fourteen 
years, it was a disorientating experience to find so many references to 
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that painful tme when I had got to know and love this country. You 
sense a reference to the way in which time ‘stands still’ with repression, 
leaving a vacuum, a desire to return to things as they were before, a 
romantic yearning for some mythical golden age. This sensation is all 
the harder to avoid because the most prominent political leaders in 1987 
are the same as at the time of the elections in 1971—and most of them 
were excluded from the 1984 elections. This fact alone helps to explain 
how it was that in 1984, after the years of repression, the Uruguayan 
people should have elected a conservative Colorado (‘Red’—another 
quirk of Uruguayan politics) Government, albeit a minority one, of the 
party most closely associated with support for the military. 


Wilson Ferreira Aldunate still leads the largest opposition Party, the 
Blanco or National Party. Until 1971 the Blancos and Colorados contested 
elections in Uruguay, much like Republicans and Democrats in the 
United States, on the basis of traditional loyalty and patronage rather 
than ideological or programmatic difference. The Blawcos have, more 
often than not, been in opposition, finding themselves excluded from 
the deals struck between the military and the Colorados. In this sense, if 
in no other, the military have brought about a realignment of politics 


in Uruguay. 


Ferreira Aldunate himself was the Blasco candidate for the presidency 
in 1971, and still maintains that he was defrauded of victory. He lived 
in exile during the dictatorship, returning ın 1984 with a naval escort 
amid scenes bordering on farce, and was promptly arrested. Possibly in 
exchange for his release, the B/a#sos agreed that he would not stand as 
their presidential candidate in the 1984 elections. In this way, Uruguay’s 
shrewdest opponent of the military, a man apparently possessed of a 
sense of destiny as a future President of Uruguay and clearly feared by 
the military as a vote-winner, was kept on the sidelines. It was his 
support for the Ley de Cadweidad that split the Blanco vote in the Senate 
and let it through; he maintains that the period of ‘transition’ from 
military to democratic government has still not been completed, and 
presumably will not be until he is able to stand for the Presidency. This 
is one strong indication that ‘dual power’ does not represent permanent 
settlement and 1s unlikely to endure for long. 


Another is the increasing influence of the Frente Amplio, the Broad 
Front of leftist groupings brought together for electoral purposes in 
the late 1960s and modelled on Popular Unity in Chile. It is held 
together by the former General, Liber Seregni, who refused exile and 
spent most of the period of the dictatorship in gaol, treated a a ‘traitor’ 
by his former colleagues in the armed forces. Seregni was also prohibited 
from standing in the 1984 elections, in which the Fresse substantially 
increased its vote, so that between them the Fresse and the Blancos 
command a majority in the Senate. The Frente is committed to revoking 
the Ley de Caducidad. 


Even Raúl Sendic, the founder of the Tupamaro urban guerilla group, 
1s Out of prison and active in the leadership of a revamped National 
Liberation Movement. The Ispas were, of course, decimated by the 
repression; only eight of their leaders who were captured by the military 
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and held as hostages against further guerilla activity, have emerged 
from gaol under the amnesty granted in 1984. They provided the 
immediate target of military repression, the excuse for the “War Against 
Subversion’, but were already defeated militarily when Sendic himself 
was captured, a year before the 1973 coup. ‘Marxist’ groups, along with 
the Communist Party itself, were also excluded from the 1984 elections. 


The Txpas work largely in the berrtos, with a strong emphasis on a 
recognizable form of community action and nationalist sentiment. They 
publish an expensively-produced bi-weekly paper, Mate Amargo (the 
name is a play on words, denoting both a popular herbal tea with 
remedial qualities, and a bitter aftertaste) which is widely read. They 
no longer openly advocate armed insurrection and recently applied for 
membership of the Fres#s. But they were turned down. 


Another component in the opposition is the trade union movement, 
which arguably suffered most from the military repression. A Congress, 
the PIT—CNT, provides recognized, Communist-dominated leadership, 
and there have been several prolonged and generally inconclusive 
strikes, most recently among postal workers and in ANCAP, the state- 
run alcohol and petroleum concern. Militant calls for a general strike 
have so far been resisted. Immediately after the 1984 elections, the fall 
in petrol prices and international interest rates made possible a modest 
rise in real wages—the first for more than a decade. The prospects of 
this being repeated while Uruguay’s economy remains moribund are 
remote. Nonetheless, the confidence of organized labour is increasing. 


The immediate focus of opposition 1s a campaign, headed by the 
‘Mothers and Relatives’ of the victims of repression, to get the Ley de 
Caducidad revoked. The Uruguayan Constitution allows for any law to 
be revoked by popular referendum within a year of its passing through 
parliament. For a referendum to be called, a petition must be signed by 
one third of the electorate—some 700,000 signatures. The campaign is 
supported, more or less enthusiastically, by the Freats Ampito, the trade 
unions, the Twas and human rights organizations. Whether or not it 
will be physically possible to collect these signatures, at the height of 
the holiday season, is not clear. Nor 1s it certain whether a majority 
would vote against the law—many Uruguayans may wonder what, if 
anything, would happen if the law were revoked. But the campaign will 
provide 2 measure of the strength and effectiveness of the opposition. 


Another, perhaps decisive, factor 1s likely to be the influence of Uru- 
guay’s two giant neighbours, Brazil and Argentina. In both these 
countries, the process of ‘demilitarization’ has reached a critical phase. 
If current conflicts there are resolved in favour of progressive forces, 
and without renewed military intervention, then the prospect of a return 
to repression in Uruguay ıs remote indeed. Paradoxically, massive 
foreign indebtedness hes thrown these countries more closely together 
than ever before, given them an unprecedented influence upon world 
financial affairs and made the rewards of playing the game by the rules 
of international finance less obvious. Even the Government of President 
Sanguinetti has felt compelled to establish diplomatic links with Nicara- 
gua and to join the opposition to Reaganite policies ın Central America. 
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Culturally and historically, Uruguay has been linked much more closely 
to Argentina than to Brazil; there is a price, in the form of favourable 
trade agreements, to be paid for Uruguayan support for Argentina over 
the Malvinas. But in recent years Uruguay’s economic links with Brazil 
have become much more fruitful; the supply of manufactured food to 
a booming Brazilian economy (when the longest-awaited ‘miracle’ in 
Latin America finally materializes) offers some hope of renewed pros- 
perity to Uruguay. 


In the meantime, intellectual and cultural life 1s slowly recovering. If 
the object of the military was to extinguish all trace of the Uruguayan 
people’s resistance to oppression, then in that they have patently failed. 
Exiles are slowly returning, though for many the pain of exile is now 
embedded in lives abroad: children, friendships, even relative prosperity. 
The books of Mario Benedetti, Uruguay’s most popular and prolific 
novelist, are once again on sale, though at a price few people can afford. 
In a way, the astronomic cost of books represents the ‘duality’ in 
Uruguay well enough: the books are there, but beyond the reach of 
most Uruguayans. They have set up a flounshing trade in second-hand 
books, sold outside bookshops, on street comers and market stalls. A 
long hard struggle to fill the vacuum left by repression lies ahead, but 
few Uruguayans seem to doubt that it is worth it. 
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Gavin Kitching 


A Reply to Ellen Meiksins Wood 


Ellen Meiksins Wood’s review of my book Rethinking Socialism, in her 
recently published Retreat from Class, and her synthetic remarks on my 
political views in the concluding chapter are sufficiently well constructed 
and argued to be plausible, especially to those who have not read my 
work.! I am therefore grateful for this opportunity to reply briefly in 
the pages of New Left Review, on whose editorial committee she serves. 
I hope to show that her various criticisms, both general and specific, 
are fundamentally misconceived. But first I would like to outline, with 
the help of table one, some pertinent facts about the occupational and 
gender structure of the labour force in Britain, as well as the mean 
gross weekly earnings of manual and non-manual workers in the spring 
of 1984. 


The Famth Expenditure Survey for 1984, based on a sample of 7081 
households, allows us further to refine the data in the table.? This survey 
covered households with one or more members in the labour force, but 
also included these in which one or more members were unemployed 
or had retired. Of the households sampled nearly 7o per cent had normal 
gross incomes in excess of {100 per week, while 30 per cent had incomes 
of {100 or less a week, and 15.5 per cent had normal gross incomes of 
£60 per week or less. A closer analysis of this income distribution 
showed what one might expect. In the three lowest income deciles, a 
large majority of households (83 per cent) were headed by unemployed 
or retired people. As against this, only a tiny fraction of the poorest 30 
per cent of households were headed by people ın professional, technical 
Or managerial occupations (a mere 1.3 per cent on average), while 


1 Ellen Meaketns Wood, Thy Retreat frew Class A New ‘Trav’ Secsettom, Verso, London 1986; Gav 
Kitching, Rethewkeg Secsedice. A Thery for a Better Practis, Methoen, London 1983 
2 Department of Employment, Fast Excpendeture Survey 1944 (HMSO, 1984), Table 4, p 7 
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households headed by manual workers made up only some 9.5 per cent. 
Conversely, of the mchest 30 per cent of households 36 per cent 
were headed by manual workers and only 7.7 percent by retired or 
unemployed people. It should however be noted that 83 per cent of the 
households were headed by waged or salaried employees (full or part- 
time), while only 8.6 per cent had self-employed heads, and 5.1 per cent 
had heads of household who were unemployed. 


In short, for the latest year for which official data are available, a year 
in which the crisis of British and world capitalism was still very severe 
with 3,160,000 people officially unemployed in Britain (and the real 
figure well over 4 million), there was still a considerable majority of 
the British labour force with a significant material stake in the system, 
whatever measure of this is used. Statistical lines are of course always 
arbitrary, but a variety of lines suffice to indicate the rough orders of 
magnitude involved. One line could be drawn around those 64 million 
male non-manual workers earning a mean income of £209 per week, 
another around those 42 per cent of households with gross weekly 
incomes in excess of £200. More probably, those with a stake in the 
system should include a considerable proportion of the six million 
women in occupations with average gross earnings of {124 per week. 
It should certainly also include 70 or 80 per cent of those seven million 
men in skilled, semi-skilled and supervisory manual jobs earning a mean 
weekly income of £153, many of whom would also have wives, sisters 
or daughters among the 34+ million women in the same kinds of 
occupations. Thus, perhaps 20 million of the 23 million people in the 
British labour force in 1984 were earning enough that despite increasing 
insecurity of employment, increasing indebtedness and increasing aware- 
ness of those 12 or 13 million people in Britain who ere in severe and 
worsening poverty (young people, old people, many black people, many 
single-parent families, many chronically sick people) they might yet be 
persuaded—or enough of them might—to allow the Tories another five 
years of office. 


Moreover, as the Hoxsebold Expenditure Survey shows, the vast bulk of 
these people are workers, sellers of their labour power on a full or 
(increasingly) part-time basis. The richest of them own some equity 
directly, many others have equity investments indirectly through unit 
trusts, pension funds, building-society and bank accounts.’ Nearly 11 
million of the 18 million household heads in Britain in 1984 were owner- 
occupiers and for most of them their home represented their only 
significant capital asset.4 For all but the very richest, however, loss of 
paid employment would put all these other income sources at risk, 
sources which, if not supplemented by a wage or salary, would not in 
any case allow them or their households to maintain their ‘accustomed’ 
standard of living for very long. So, despite the rhetonc of the Thatcher 





3 In 1984 pension funds, insurance companies, investment snd unt trusts owned among them sty 
per cent of the value of all shares on the Brith stock market, and a survey cooducted in October 
1985 (1c, after the BT privatmration bat before the Bansh Gas flotation) found there to be some 7 
milhon individual shareholders m Berain, or 17 per cent of the total population In 1984 there bad 
been post 1.75 million Charlie Leadbeater, “The Sid m Us AIP, Aferccesm Today, January 1987, p- 22 
4 The Retreat from Class, p 127 
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government, its vaunting of the ‘property-owning democracy’, its ideol- 
ogy of self-employment, its mass sale of state monopolies, it has not 
aod will not alter the essentially proletarian status of the vast majority 
of the adult Britsh population. Most people would, and do, still suffer 
severely if they cannot find an employer to buy their labour power. 


What is the point of all this? Simply that when, in Rethimksag Socialism, 
I speak of the working class or of ‘ordinary people’ it is these 20 million 
or so people of whom I am speaking, at least in the British case. The 
book asserts, with an unashamed simple-mindedness, that any form of 
democratic socialism in Britain will have to win the support, or at least 
the assent, of such people, people who are sti//, as the book asserts, 
‘neither black, poor nor radical’. Nor is this simply electoral fetishism. 
I am not asking socialists to concentrate all effort on winning a magical 
51 per cent of the electorate to the support of the Labour Party. I made 
a much broader and much simpler observation—namely, that no attempt 
at a socialist transformation in Britain, whether attempted after an 
electoral victory or is asy otber way, will stand any chance of creating a 
more genuinely democratic as well as more equal society unless it gains 
the informed, consistent and persevering support of the British working 
class as a whole. If one thinks, for example, of this transformation being 
attempted in the face of virulent US opposition, then a determined, 
persevering mass support becomes an absolutely essential (though by 
no means sufficient) condition of its success. 


The book then goes on to consider why, or on what basis, such support 
might be forthcoming and ıt rejects the conventional Left answer which 
always focuses, in one way or another, on the waserial self-interest of the 
working class. This answer is rejected on the historically conditional 
grounds that if a socialist transformation in Britain (however gradually 
or democratically undertaken) involved any degree of economic disrup- 
tion (and a hostile USA could, for example, gmeraafes that it would), then 
short or even medium-term material self-interest would, ad shoxld, 
lead the British working class to withdraw its support from that 
transformation. 


Interest and Morality 


Ellen Meiksins Wood notes that the new ‘true socialism’ (of which I 
am, apparently, an apostle) ‘tends to take the form of devaluing “crude” 

interests as a possible source of positive political impulses’ 
since it treats “interest” and “morality” as diametrically opposed.’ And 
she adds, No doubt there are a great many philosophical issues to be 
debated here.” Yow bet there are, and talking vaguely about ‘diametrical 
opposites’ does not help clarity in debating them. Quite simply, any 
person, or group of people, may pursue certain political or moral ends 
or goals, and may, at the same time, seek specific improvement in 
their own material situation, or support other people seeking such 
improvements. There is no /ogica/ contradiction here, as Meiksins Wood 
properly stresses. But there may be contradictions is practice in particular 
Listorical situations, and without the specification of those conditions or 
situations, logic in itself will get one nowhere. For example if, in a 
specific historical situation, it is asserted that A (a specific material 
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improvement) requires B (a more general political change) as a prerequi- 
site, and this assertion is subsequently proved to be false, then it follows 
that the demand for the more general political change cannot f those 
circumstances be grounded on the claim that it is the prerequisite of the 
said specific improvement. Thus a claim, made in Britain in say 1860, 
that ‘only with socialism will workers have decent housing’ may have 
been fervently believed by those asserting it at the time, and may indeed 
have made effective political propaganda at the time. Yet historical 
hindsight gainsays the necessary link which it asserts, and this will have 
a political effect, ın that subsequent propagandists for socialism will, if 
they are wise, be rather more circumspect about asserting such a link, 
at least ın this bald form. They will be circumspect, not out of a regard 
for formal logic, but because historical events will have made the 
working class sceptical about a claim put in this form; ıt will not make 
effective propaganda any more. In fact the whole history of socialism, 
at least ın Britain, is littered with such quietly abandoned claims about 
things that capitalism ‘could not’ do, claims that tend to arise frequently 
out of any politics which tries to combine (as a socialist politics must 
and should) appeals both to moral or political ideals and to material 
interests. 


This whole issue of the relationship between moral ideals and material 
self-interest 18 an enormous one, and one which in my view strikes to 
the heart of some fundamental historical and political problems in 
Marxism, but space does not permit me to do anything like justice to 
it here. Suffice it to say that ın specific historical conjunctures socialist 
movements are highly likely to run into trouble if they assert the 
political or economic impossibility of some material improvement or 
reform under capitalism and then this ‘impossibility’ comes about. This 
may be termed a ‘cumulative credibility’ problem, in the sense that 
continuous economic development under capitalism tends to make it 
worse all the time. But they are also highly likely to run into trouble if 
a process of socialist transformation turns out to require material sacrsfices 
from people who supported such a transformation in the pursuit of 
material improvements. So there are indeed ‘issues’ to be ‘debated’ here, 
but they are not primarily ‘philosophical’ issues, they are rather specific 
historical and political problems of what has counted as a socialist practice 
to date. 


In facing these problems in Rethinking Socialism (and I would claim that 
the book does at least face them, while Ellen Meiksins Wood, like many 
on the Left, does not), I suggested that a working class which does not 
have need of socialism as a means of escape from the direst poverty but 
for which socialism is both an sthial ideal and a means of political 
smpowerment would be a working class much /ess likely to desert the 
cause of socialist transformation if the material going got rough. 
Rethinking Socialism atgues that capitalist development in the West has 
created working classes which are materially prosperous enough not to 
need socialism as an escape from absolute poverty (which is not to 
assert that such poverty has totally disappeared in Western societies). 
It also suggested that a change in socialist propaganda and practice 
toward an explicitly ethical discourse and a discourse centred on the 
need to empower a predominantly passive citizenry—a need which is 
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both economic and political (see below}—could make for a far more 
potent and successful socialist practice in current historical 
circumstances. 


This does not however mean, as Meiksins Wood asserts, that ‘Kitching 
fails to make it clear why any section of the working class should be 
privileged as the major constituency of socialism’. On pages 31-2 of 
the book I suggest that a major contradiction of contemporary capitalism 
is its tendency to ‘socialize’ production and distribution in more and 
more complex ways whilst retaining private ownership. Thus contempor- 
ary capitalism needs the active conscious commitment of its working 
Classes if ıt is to sustain growth and profitability without inflation, yet 
it cannot ‘empower’ those classes in the way it would need to if there 
were to be any real chance of such a conscious, informed commitment. 
Thus Rethinking Socialism argues that the aim of a socialist political 
practice now should be to help create, through empowerment, the 
working class which capitalism needs economically but cannot politically 
afford. In a final chapter on ‘Pre-emptive Unionism’ I present some 
ideas on how that might be done, and in the classical manner of which 
Meiksins Wood ought surely to approve, I suggest that this may 
have short-term material benefits for trede unionists (in more effective 
bargaining with employers) as well as longer-term political benefits for 


The Possiblility of Democratic Socialism 


Once these points are grasped, the central pillar of Meiksins Wood’s 
critique collapses. Like Mikhailovsky with Marx she takes a specific 
conjunctural analysis and turns it into a trans-historical theory, a ‘Pla- 
tonic Marxism’. But it is not my intention to assert in some essentialist 
fashion that only elites of the materially secure and cultivated can have 
elevated moral or political ideals. Still less is it my intention to deny 
that mass movements of poor people have ever or can ever bring about 
significant moral or political improvements in society. My concern is 
rather with the specific problems of democratic socialism in the ‘modern’ 
(Le. post-Industrial Revolution) world. The question with which Rethiw 
hing Socialism is obsessed is: ‘Is a democratic socialism possible sew», and 
if so, what would it look like and how can it be brought about?’ My 
reply to this question is that a democratic socialism is not possible ın 
societies in which socialism is predominantly a device to speed a ‘catch- 
up’ industrialization effort (principally because the means of doing this 
quickly are hardly conducive to the maintenance of a democratically 
given mass support). In the context of industrially advanced capitalist 
societies I argue that the priwary appeal of socialism to a materially 
prosperous working class cannot be its supposedly superior capacity to 
deliver further improvements in material living standards since (a) such 
a capacity is unproven and (b) support won on such a basis will 
disappear if such improvements are not forthcoming and/or material 
sacrifices are required. 


Finally a number of more specific points: (1) Meiksins Wood asserts 
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that I argue that ‘capitalism . . —and only capitalism—can provide the 
conditions of general prosperity “which may be conducive to socialist 
construction in the long term’’.” This is incorrect. I do not argue that 
only capitalism can do this. (See Rethinking Socialism pp.3-4 and 57-8.) 
(2) Referring to chapter 2 of my book, on ‘Socialism and Underdevelop- 
ment’, Meiksins Wood notes that ‘in conditions where rapid develop- 
ment, which almost inevitably occurs at the expense of the producing 
classes, takes place under the auspices of the state, the relations between 
the state and the people, especially the working classes, are bound to 
be problematic.” ‘Bur (she says) ‘Kitching’s argument is a different 
one.” No it is not. The above is my argument. The only additional 
point in the chapter is the rather commonplace one that the material 
poverty and social isolation of many poor people in the Third World 
makes it difficult or impossible for them to participate effectively or 
continuously in democratic politics, even in those countries in which 
such a possibility is theoretically open to them (e.g. India). (3) I have 
no wish to deny that ‘ordinary peasants and craftsmen’ provided the 
class base for Athenian democracy, or that ‘middling merchants and 
craftsmen’ were the ‘backbone’ of the Florentine Republic.’ I have no 
need to deny these things since I do not assert any logical or necessary 
incompatibility between the pursuit of material improvements and the 
pursuit of broader moral or political goals. It ıs to be noted, however, 
that’ neither of these groups was the poorest or most oppressed in its 
respective society. If I sere in the business of constructing trans-historical 
grand theory, this observation might give me some comfort. (4) In 
Metksins Wood’s concluding chapter my New Statesman reply to Raphael 
Samuel’s piece on the Miners’ Strike is said to be ‘nasty’.!° Yes it was. 
It was also broadly“correct, I think. I am always enraged when I see 
people on the Left TEE ada E O A 
argument’ (as Michael Ignatieff put it rather pungently at the time). I 
am enraged principally because I think that sloppy or wishful 

by Left intellectuals represents a betrayal (indeed the only betrayal of 
which they are capable) of the people for whom they purport to speak. 
True solidarity sometimes consists in telling people what they do not 


want to hear. 


Pursuing this point, Ellen Meiksins Wood goes on to suggest that I 
and a number of other people (especially in the Labour Party) failed to 
mention, let alone fulfil, our responsibility for political organization of 
support for the miners. She also postulates that the Miners’ Strike may 
have been one of many situations in which working-class consciousness 
was not translated into effective class action (in support of the miners) 
for lack of political leadership and organization. I am afraid that I think 
this is simply another example of a frequent practice on the Left, that 
of trying to fill a yawning existential chasm with a politcal theory and 
practice which has long proved utterly inadequate to the task. The 
argument that class consciousness or passive class awareness can be 
turned into effective class action by ‘politics’ and ‘organization’ has been 


7 Tbad , p- 117 
"Ibid, p. 119 

’ Ihid., pp. 126-7 
» Ibd, p 195. 
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‘the ‘central credo of every Marxist-Leninist party and sect since 1917. 
` No matter how many militant pickets subsequently vote Tory, no matter 
how many ex-strikers fail to support somebody else’s strike, no matter 
how many paper-selling activists descend into a liberal or conservative 
middle age, the potentially transformative wonders of ‘politics’ and 
‘organization’ are still trotted out to generation after generation of 4 
Leftists as the road to proletarian salvation. 


The truth is that before ‘politics’ or ‘organization’ will lead anyone to 
involve themselves in activities which may threaten their livelihood or 
bring them other sacrifices and hardships, those people already have to 
believe that the goals to which the political activity 1s directed, or the 
objectives of the organization which they are joining, are desirable ones. 
Political involvement, organizational involvement, can strengthen this 
conviction (or weaken itl) but can never create it. Personally I think that 
socialist convictions are formed out of such complex and variant 
combinations of personality and biography that they are not amensble 
to political influence or manipulation (in any conventional sense of > 
‘political’) at all. Socialists are not born, they are made, or rather they 
make themselves, but they are made in such individually varied ways 
that that ‘making’ cannot be planned or organized or rendered subject 
_ to any political imperative. 


This implies that Left activity should not therefore be directed to 
‘making socialists’ at all. For if this is not something that can be done 
within the conventional parameters of politics then a Left politics cannot 
have it as a direct objective. I think this is so. I think that Left political 
activity should not be about ‘creating socialists’ but about involving 
people in specific struggles around specific issues. Rethinking Socialism 
suggests that in advanced capitalist societies those struggles should be 
focused on the extension and deepening of democracy, and that indeed 
it 18 the rhetoric and logic of ‘democracy’ and not that of ‘socialism’** 
which should constitute the language of those struggles. For it is not 
incoherent to suggest that out of a continuous struggle to extend and 
deepen democracy a society may one day be created which would be 
recognized and named (by its historians) as a “democratic socialist’ 
society but in which the majority of its citizens were not, and would 
never have been, self-conscious socialists. They would all however have 
to be self-conscious democrats. And if this socialist stage is reached, ıt 
will be no end state but simply a retrospectively recognized point in a 
continuous historical process. As I note in the Introduction to Rethtakrag 
Socialism, “if Britain or any other advanced capitalist country reaches a 
state which many radicals in the 19808 would regard as “the achievement 
of socialism”’, debate and struggle will long ago have shifted to other 
terrain with other concepts and “‘socialism v. capitalism” will no longer — 
be the issue. An impatient world, then as now, may leave it to historians 
looking back to announce that some process of “revolutionary” change . 
has been completed since those far off days of the late twentieth century.’ u 
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themes 


The Right’s victories in the United States, Britain and West Germany 
at the start of the 19808, coupled with the second Cold War and increased 
pressure on the Soviet Union, might have been expected to aid the rise 
-of conservative, inward-looking successors to the Brezhnev generation 
within the Soviet Communist Party, placing military modernization 
and domestic discipline at the top of their agenda. Instead, the reforming 
team around Mikhail Gorbachev has embarked on a course that chal- 
lenges many of the basic assumptions of the Brezhnev period, in both 
internal and external policy. The most startling break—at the same 
time the most disconcerting for the Western Right—is the realization 
‘hat Soviet security cannot be adequately sustained by a combination 
of nuclear strength, repressive control and negotiation with Washington. 
In order to withstand a complex set of pressures, the Soviet Union has 
to reach out to popular opinion in the West with a programme of 
dynamic reconstruction at home and anti-militarist initiatives abroad— 
one reminiscent of, but going well beyond, the Khrushchevite de- 
Stalinization of the late fifties and early sixties. The reform process is 
just beginning, against an inherited background of economic and ~ 
cultural stagnation, and the real battle for change still lies ahead in the 
run-up to the Party Conference next June and thereafter in the drive to 
Pa aa perestroika. 


In this issue we are particularly glad to publish an account of contempor- 
ary cultural trends by one of the younger generation of Moscow’s 
Marxist intellectuals, Boris Kagarlitsky. So great is the distance remain- 
ing between socialist intellectual life in Moscow and London that the 
text is appearing here without prior discussion or authorization. Yet 
Kagarlitsky’s fascinating analysis contains elements which, though 
evidently novel in their combination, will be remarkably familiar to 
Western readers who have lived through the past thirty years. Disap- 
pointed reform-Communists from the fifties, enfeebled liberals clinging 
to threadbare ideas, authoritarian—nationalist currents knocking at the 
door of mainstream politics, counter-cultural youth groupe striving for 
>a new world against street-gangs filled with destructive bitterness—it 
is as if different historical moments, frozen into a solid block by 
Brezhnevite conservatism, were beginning to thaw out and confront 
each other on new, unexpected terrain. In the last analysis, the future 
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of the Soviet Union will depend on the way in which this procesas work 
itself out. But Kagarlitsky’s revelation of a fresh impulse among youn 
people gives grounds for hope that glasnost and perestroika may b 
only the first, cautious words in a new vocabulary of socialist ner 
in the Soviet Union. 


Rarely can a defeated party have congratulated itself so much on i 
campaign as the British Labour Party did in 1987, although the plaudi! 
of a conformist and sycophantic press should have been a sufficier 
danger signal for anyone on the left. If Labour had' made a strong cas 
for a radical platform, then at least ita campaign might have been 
preparation for the future. But in the event it chose'a low and evasiy 
profile even on ite one commitment—to a non-nuclear defence policy- 
that broke fresh ground. Hilary Wainwright, examining prospects i 
the wake of the June elections, argues that Labourist traditions an 
organization impose a crippling weight on the life of the Party. Flest 
and-blood members are allowed only g tenth of the vote at the Party 
policy-making conference, and the leader is now proposing: som 
system of indirect bloc-voting at constituency level as well, such th: 
trade unions, Labour clubs and other bodies would be able to outvo: 
the Party’s own militants. So long as Labour remains wedded to suc 
bureaucratic and potentially corrupt procedures, Wainwright conclude 
it will be inhibited from presenting itself as a democratic or sociali 
force in society at large, or from advancing the kind of radical pr 
gramme that is needed to break the grip of Thatcherism on Britis 
politics. 


The Sandinist revolution in Nicaragua, breaking the Central Americs 
chain of oligarchic regimes, has served as an inspiration for popul 
forces and -a target for capitalist reaction elsewhere on the continer 
Even in the United States widespread repugnance at the thought of 
new Vietnam, together with a reservoir of active solidarity with tl 
embattled republic, have helped to slow the momentum of the pr 
fessional counter-revolutionary establishment. The result has been 

force -ìt into secret, conspiratorial channels whose exposure has fail 
to bring on’ the fall of the Reagan administration only because 

Congress’s acute sense of damage limitation. In an interview wi 
Fredric Jameson, Interior Minister Tomas Borge, the Sandinist lead 
with the longest political commitment, discusses the strengths of tl 
revolutionary regime which, in difficult economic conditions sometim 
compounded by its own mistakes, have allowed it to survive eig 
years of concerted political and military pressure. Throughout Borge 
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concerned to distinguish what is original from what is of more general 
relevance in the mays before and since the overthrow of Somoza. 


The principal magnet for economic refugees from Central America, as 
well as from Korea and South-East Asia, has been the expanding city 
of Los Angeles, one of the largest Spanish-speaking conurbations in 
the world. In a sequel to earlier NLR articles (now included in ‘Prisoners 
of the American Dream’, Verso 1986), Mike Davis shows how the 
contours of California’s megalopolis have been redrawn by a post- 
Fordist regional boom, fueled by the polarizing inflow of international 
capital and low-wage labour. As the market throws up condominia for 
the rich and herds the immigrant poor into ever more crowded tenement 
blocs (if not onto the streets), the municipal authorities seem determined 
to preside over the accelerated creation of the first truly post-modern 
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Sixteen years ago, in NLR 67, Robin Murray published a pioneering 
and widely discussed article on the internationalization of capital and 
the nation state. In this issue he examines the consequences of the 

growing territorial fragmentation of production for a socialist economic 
strategy. Drawing on his experience_at the Greater London Enterprise 
Board, Murray argues 1 that the traditional goal of public ownership may 
by itself not deliver effective social control over the economy, and always 
remains exposed to the kind of roll-back that is being implemented by 
the Thatcher government. The Left thus needs to devise flexible ways 
‘of empowering local and labour communities, both in order to defend 
existing positions and to lay the foundations within society for a further 
erosion of capitalist power. 


In a penetrating reflection following his essay on the tragic world- 
view in NLR 162, Frarico Moretti traces the characteristic ‘openness’ 
of Modernist literature back to the aesthetic-ironic imagination of 
Romanticism, though now bereft of a meaningful dimension of histori- 
cal responsibility and decision. Finally, in our reviews section, Andrew 
Gamble sympathetically yet critically assesses Ellen Meiksins Wood’s 
analysis of new revisionist currents in Marxism, while David Montgo- 
mery discusses Paul Buhle’s important new history of Marxism in the 
United States. 


Beyond The Rhetoric: Politics, the Economy 
and Social Policy in Northern Ireland 

Paul Teague (ed.) “A | 

All too often writing on Northern Ireland focuses on the military and 
sectarian conflicts in thé province, ignoring the economic and social 
background — catastrophic poverty and unemployment, de- l 
industrialisation and exploitation by multinationals of the weakness of 
the economy. This collection of essays — from a variety of positions on 
the left- gives a measured and sober assessment of these bitter realities. 
Contributors include Bob Rowthorx, Bill Rolston, Pani Bew and Hesry 
Patterson. = 

£6.95 paperback . 


Women Workers And The Trade Unions 


Sarah Boston 

The only account of the neglected overlap of women’s and labour history, 
dealing with the struggles of women workers from the outset of the 
Industrial Revolution to organise and win recognition from both 
employers and male trade unions. Serab Bastos’s history is republished 
‘with a new chapter on the crucial decade since 1976 and the 
implementation of equal opportunities legislation. 

£6.95 paperback 


We Refuse To Starve In Silence: A History of 
the National Unemployed Workers’ 
Movement, 1920-46 

Richard Croucher 

The first comprehensive study of the extraordinarily resilient and 


imaginative movement, led by Wal Hannington, which grew as a response 
to mass unemployment between the wars. The s numerous 

Sry Se (including organising the Hunger Marches) in defence of the 

w and dignity of the unemployed make an impressive history. ' 
£12.50 Hustrated bardback 


Marx And Engels Collected Works 

_ Volume 28: 

Opens an entirely new section in this edition of the Collected Works — 
Marx’s economic writings. It contains the greater part of the Grundisse, 
the first statement of the theory of surplus value — an enormous 
development in Marx’s thinking. This volume is as scrupulously 
footnoted, referenced and indexed as its predecessors. 

£15 Hiustrated hardback 
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Boris Kagarlitsky 


The Intelligentsia and the Changes 


When, in the spring of 1985, the third ceremonial funeral in three years took 
place in Moscow, most of the intelligentsia were in a state of apathy and 
pessimism. This was due, not to regret for the passing of the CPSU general 
secretary, Konstantin Chernenko, but to quite different causes. The Brezhnev 
epoch of Soviet history was described by the ideologists of that time as ‘an 
era of stability’. Later they took to calling it “a time of stagnation’. There is 
an element of truth in both appraisals, but the main problem in the early 
eighties consisted not in knowing whether Brezhnevism had been good or 
bad, intrinsically, but in the fact that this policy had now exhausted itself. 
The country’s economic situation was steadily worsening. Cultural life, based 
on the ideas and controversies inherited from the sixties, was in profound 
crisis. Brezhnev’s passing had clearly ‘come too late’, and with it also the 
change of course. The accession to power of Yuri Andropov in November 
1982 aroused in many the hope of seeing radical changes, but unfortunately 
he was to outlive Brezhnev by no more than fifteen months. In that space 
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of time not only was he unable to carry out any serious changes in the 
economy and the political sphere, he could not even exert any influence 
on the general psychological climate. When Andropov was succeeded 
by Chernenko, whom Brezhnev himself had regarded as his successor, 
it became obvious that the hopes were not to be realized. 


The Gorbachev Turn 


At the beginning of 1985 the most widespread view among the liberal 
and left-wing intelligentsia was that ‘Brezhnevism without Brezhnev’ 
would be the country’s fate for ages to come. Some of the traditional 
spiritual leaders of the intelligentsia had died (Vysotsky, Trifonov), 
while others had emigrated (Lyubimov, Tarkovsky). Those who were 
left were sunk in deep pessimism. i However, the times did change. 
Mikhail Gorbachev came to power with the firm intention of implemen- 
ting the changes that Andropov had not lived to accomplish. The 
balance of forces in the Party leadership altered to the advantage of the 
_ reforming and technocratic tendencies, which dissociated themselves 
from Brezhnevism. The restructuring that now began was bound to 
affect all spheres of life ın Soviet society. 


In their profundity and scale the changes can be compared only to the 
policy of de-Stalinization pursued by Nikita Khrushchev in the 1950s. 
Such a comparison, however, reveals both similarities and differences. 
When in 1956 Khrushchev came out with his exposure of Stalin at the 
Twentieth Party Congress, most of the population suffered shock. 
Among the intelligentsia the turmoil soon gave way to a reformist 
euphoria. Left-wing intellectual tendencies were formed and became 
active very quickly, even though they often based themselves upon 
rather naive notions. Thirty years later the 27th Congress, under Gorba- 
chev’s leadership, featured no sensational revelations. The changes in 
the country were not at first so abrupt, although they went considerably 
deeper. Unlike in Khrushchev’s time, it was now not a matter of 
“correcting mistakes’ in the political sphere but of an extensive ‘restructu- 
ring’ that affected economics, politics and culture. 


The intelligentsia, in its turn, took some time to overcome its apathy. 
Just as before, everything began with a re-examination of history. Even 
etree ai gu eh ae ara 
Shatrov’s play The Dictatorship of Conscience and A. Buravsky’s Speak. - 
The former, by an author who had been popular in the sixties, was 
dedicated to Lenin, and its main purpose was to revive the liberal ideas 
of Khrushchev’s time. The latter came from the pen of a young writer 
who subjected these ideas to ruthless criticism from the left. In Speak. . 
the action takes place in the provinces in the early fifties. Stalin dies 
and Khrushchev comes to power. The local leaders are also replaced. 
The new ones sincerely want to improve the situation, to better le’s 
lives. Bucuntl E nanes aerua ke o e oon ieee 
can be no real changes. And when rank-and-file working people begin 
talking openly about their rights, putting forward their own demands 
and electing their own leaders, the progressive officials take fright no 
less than the conservatives. ee eee b e Oee orders 
appears as ‘insubordination’ and ‘mutiny’. 
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There is no place in the eighties for the illusions of the fifties. This is a 
sign that society has matured, but a sober awareness of the difficultes 
standing in the way of change holds many people back. It is now harder 
to decide on serious actions and to work out a line of conduct than it 
was in the earlier period. Yet, after the 27th Party Congress, changes 
really did take place. Television became considerably more interesting, 
the powers of the censorship were sharply restricted, the influence of 
the Ministry of Culture on artistic creativity declined to a marked 
degree, and books began to be published which had previously been 
banned. 


Reading the newspapers became a fascinating occupation. In Sesetskaya 
Kaltara a column headed ‘Direct Speech’ allowed well-known artists 
and writers to talk frankly about problems that worried them—about 
censorship and freedom to create, about the democratization of society, 
and about social injustice. Similar contributions also became a feature 
of Litsraturnaya Gazeta, even though that paper’s editor-in-chief, A. 
Chakovsky, was himself in no way a supporter of the changes. It 
emerged that Gorbachev and those around him not only read these 
articles but also paid them quite a lot of attention. For example, 
an article by the playwnght Aleksandr Gelman about conservative 
resistance to the reforms (the writer aptly called the opponents of the 
new course ‘the new dissidents’) was mentioned by the General Secretary 
in one of his speeches. There was also a big change in television. 
Whereas in Brezhnev’s time they had taken care to pre-record and 
transcribe every programme, so that the authorities could check for 
anything seditious, more and more live broadcasts began to take place 
in 1986. Although this has mainly applied in the less controversial areas, 
it is now becoming difficult to define which programme deals with 
political problems and which does not. Even in the variety programme 
Morning Post the compère now and then allows himself to crack a joke 
about bureaucratic control of the media. 


Twelfth Floor 


The most interesting innovation in television is probably the monthly 
programme for young people entitled Tw#/fth Floor. Its millions of 
viewers have had shown to them many of the acute social and psychologi- 
cal conflicts ın our society, the processes at work among our young 
people, the changes in mass consciousness and behaviour which had 
come about by the beginning of the eighties. Those taking part in the 
programme—both experts invited to the studio and young people from 
_ the streets—converse honestly and sharply about the inefficiency of the 
state apparatus, about people’s need for freedom, and about the spiritual 
' crisis and conflict between generations. Important officials are obliged 
to answer irritated and sometimes abusive questions put by young 
people who are evidently trying to vent the social protest which has 
built up. 


The editors of Twsifth Fleer do, of course, try to soften the overall 
effect by resorting to all manner of technical and editorial devices and 
cutting some of the more barbed comments. But on the whole the 
picture is objective enough, and what ultimately matters for the viewer 
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is not particular utterances by particular individuals but the general 
impression that is left. It is especially important that, through T»elfth 
Fleer, the general public has got to know the leaders and ideas of the 
new movement among young people. Bit by bit, much of what is talked 
about on T»s/fth Floor is taken up by the press, and serious discussions 
are started on problems which, until recently, people preferred to keep 
silent about. 


A situation has arisen in which a newspaper is sometimes more intere- 
sting to read than a novel, and a TV discussion evokes more interest 
than an artistic film. This is giving rise to a sort of crisis in art. But it 
should be said that the responsibility 1s borne not only by the journalists 
or sociologists who have begun to wote more honestly—which is not 
true of them all, incidentally—but also by the creative in intelligentsia 
itself. It is significant that what most excited the public in the mid 
cighties were not new works but old ones that had been suppressed in 
an earlier period. As those bans were lifted, the aesthetic that had been 
held back was at last given satisfaction. New works conspicuously failed 
to compete with films or novels inherited from past years. The satirist 
Mikhail Mishin asked maliciously in the autumn of 1986: ‘What shall 
we do when everything that used to be forbidden is permitted?’ 


The most popular films of 198;-87—German’s Roed Test, Panfilov’s 
Topic and Abuladze’s Repeatence—were all ‘taken down from the shelf: 
Road Test had lain there for fifteen years until the ban was lifted under 
Chernenko. The publishing of works by Nabokov, Gumilev and other 
twentieth-century writers—which for political reasons had been struck 
out of the official history of literature—met with particular interest 
among readers, as did the appearance of unpublished writings by the 
recently deceased Trifonov and Vysotsky, or materials concerning them. 


Not always, of course, was the screening of a film banned in Brezhnev’s 
time a genuine cultural event. A long film by Shatrov, made in 1969 
and shown for the first time in 1987, signally failed to move the audience. 
Formerly, one of the main reasons for banning it had been that its 
makers depicted Bukharin in a sympathetic light, whereas today talk 
about Bukharin is quite widespread. What is really important, however, 
is that Shatrov’s oversimplified view of the events of the Revolution— 
Lenin always right, and those who disagreed with him (Mensheviks, 
Left Socialist-Revolutionanes, Left Communists, etc.) not villains but 
sincerely deluded people—is nowadays without much appeal to many. 
For some the history of the Revolution is no longer interesting and 
they have no time for the niceties of Shatrov’s polemic with official 
Party historiography. Others, who were pondering the lessons of 1917 
all through the Brezhnev years, have come to the more profound 
conclusion that the grandeur of the Revolution does not exclude a tragic 
element, and that none of its leaders was ‘a machine for taking infallible 
decisions’ (an expression of Trotsky’s). Incidentally, the absence of 
Trotsky from the screen also seriously undermined public confidence 
in Shatrov’s film. 


On the other hand, Anatoly Rybakov’s novel Children of the Arbat, 
which is also devoted to a historical problem—Stalin’s terror and the 


life of Soviet society in the thirties—was at the centre of the battle of 
ideas even before the 27th Party Congress. Bound up with it were hopes 
for renewed criticism of Stalinism and a fresh surge in social progress. 
For this very reason conservative circles did all they could to prevent 
the novel from being published. Yet Children of the Arbat was begun 
by the author as far back as the sixties and is principally an item in 


literary history. 
Responses to Change 


The main body of the intelligentsia proved to be unprepared for change, 
and incapable of providing either new ideas or new forms. The ‘revival 
of spiritual life’-—of which the leaders of the liberal wing in the official 
writers’ and artists’ unions spoke so gaily—tumed ont in practice to be 
no more than the recovery of positions that had been lost in the 
seventies. Besides, many cultural personages were gravely compromised. 
Some who, not long before, had been full-throatedly glorifying Brezh- 
nev now went all out to show themselves in the van of the supporters 
of change. As though in response to a word of command, they all set 
about denouncing ‘shortcomings’ of every kind. Criticism of social 
practices sometimes seemed to have become a kind of conformism, and 
discourses on freedom in the Gorbachev era called to mind the pan- 
egyrtics to stability we had heard in Brezhnev’s time. As a typical 
example one can take the poet Rozhdestvensky, who censured Abuladze 
in Literaturnapa Gazeta on the grounds that his film Repentance did not 
expose Stalinism thoroughly but preferred to use the language of 
allegory and mythological imagery. A rather serious charge, especially 
if one considers that the Georgian director made the film at a time when 
Rozhdestvensky was penning eulogistic odes to Stalin’s heirs. However, 
Rozhdestvensky does not lay claim to the role of spiritual teacher to 
the intelligentsia. He is simply endeavouring ‘not to be left behind by 
progress’. The position is a great deal more complicated in the case of 
persons who do claim to be leaders, or at least patriarchs, of the forward 
movement of society. 


The well-known actor Mikhail Ul’yanov, who in 1986 became a leading 
figure in the Russian theatrical union even before the 27th Party 
Congress, appeared before Western journalists to attack Yuri Lyubimov 
and Andrei Tarkovsky, who had left the USSR. He said repeatedly that 
none of the productions put on by Lyubimov had ever been banned. 
Yet Ulyanov himself knew very well indeed what had really happened. 
The reason why Lyubimov departed for the West was that, over a 
period of several years, the Ministry had refused to authorize a single 
eae of his productions. Not only is Ul’yanov not ashamed of his lie, he 
is calling for a moral clean-up and talking of ‘a harsh and unconcealed 
struggle’ against conservative forces. True, he does at the same time 
stress that ‘the crisis phenomena have not been created by the system 
itself, that particular individuals are responsible for them.! In the last 
analysis such calls for struggle turn into efforts to redistribute power 
‘apstairs’ between different organizations and individuals. 
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‘Good’ and ‘Bad’ Democracy 


Someone who compromised himself even more gravely was the play- 
wright V. Rozov, who openly declared against democratizing the 
theatre. In his time Rozov had brought about a revolution in Soviet 
drama, by refusing to write plays in accordance with formulas left 
over from Stalin’s time. Rozov’s works in the sixties were models of 
truthfulness: he took as his subject not the grandeur of the state but 
the experiences of the individual. In the eighties, however, Rozov 
proved to be one of yesterday’s men. 


The opportunity for his declaration was provided by the death of the 
director A. Efros and the conflict in the Moscow Art Theatre. Efros 
had come to the theatre on the Taganka after the Ministry of Culture 
forced Lyubimov to quit the USSR. Efros’s company did not accept 
him, and the productions he put on at the Taganka were pretentious 
and feeble. An outstanding director, Efros was stricken, so to speak, 
by creative impotence as the price for his moral surrender. But when 
Efros died suddenly in early 1987, the tragedy was used by Rozov as 
an illustration of how fatal it 1s for actors not to submit to their director. 
It was all clear to him. Efros was a victim: the company, which had 
been unwilling to accept the man assigned by the Ministry, was the 
villain. The conflict between the majority of the Moscow Art Theatre 
company and chief director Efremov produced the result that when, 
for the first time ın our history, an elected council was formed to lead 
the collective, Efremov failed to get elected. Rozov understood: the 
tme had come to put a stop to ‘the saturnalia of the contemporary 
mob’.? His position was quite simple. There is ‘good’ democracy, which 
consists in unrestricted freedom, not bound by the will of the majority, 
for the creative personality to impose their correct decisions upon the 
‘mob’. And there is ‘bad’ democracy, when everyone is free to say what 
they think and decisions are taken on the basis of the views of the 
majority. In the latter case, democracy is carried to its ‘most repugnant 
extremes’ and the Ministry of Culture has to intervene so that ‘a 
catastrophe does not occur’. It is typical that, despite such absolutely 
anti-democratic opinions, Rozov and his like still regard themselves as 
patriarchs of the spiritual renewal and—what is most lamentable—to 
some extent do play that role. 


When everyone is hailing liberalization, it is hard to make out who is 
sincere and who is not. The sportsman and writer Yu. Vlasov 
meliciously remarked on television that there is nothing more repulsive 
than ‘collective recovery of sight’. In his view, what the country needs 
is not general talk about freedom, but Marxist analysis of the social 
causes of lack of freedom, a struggle to change social conditions and 
not just the political conjuncture. Vlasow’s address, which was shown 
twice on television, became one of the most important events in our 
spiritual and social life towards the end of 1986. The TV station received 
a tremendous flood of letters. Essentially it was a question of finding a 
radical cultural alternative, a fresh, more sober way of seeing society. 
However, a different mood prevailed among prominent members of the 
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creative intelligentsia. While Rozov stood on the extreme right flank of 
the renewal movement and Vlasov demonstrated the vitality and necess- 
ity of the ideas of its left wing, the majority of the ‘renewal’ intellectuals 
preferred to remain somewhere in the middle, more or less faithful to 
the traditions of the Khrushchev period. This enabled them to preserve 
an appearance of unity. Rozov’s statement evoked no serious protest, 
apart from an article in Moskerskse Novosti, which had become, under 
its new editor-in-chief Yakovlev, the mouthpiece of the radicals. As a 
rule, people wished to enjoy the new freedoms without effort, instead 
of thinking about far-reaching reforms. But the actual course of events 
was placing such reforms on the order of the day. 


As Gorbachev himself has acknowledged, the economic reforms came 
up against vigorous and successful resistance from the bureaucracy, who 
were defending their privileges and power. The traditional measures for 
influencing the apparatus did not yield results. Orders were not carried 
out: on the one hand, many decisions taken in the localities were 
concealed from higher instances, while on the other hand resolutions 
adopted under the influence of Gorbachev and his supporters were 
hedged round with so many instructions and explanatory documents 
that their original significance was obliterated. Without some freedom 
of criticism it was proving impossible not just to smash but even to 
expose such ‘bureaucratic sabotage’. Hence the logic of the economic 
reforms insistently called for intensified liberalization. The new leader- 
ship showed interest in, and began to encourage, certain manifestations 
of freedom of thought. In this situation what was needed was not only 
a relaxation of the censorship but also more serious transformations. 


The film people were the first to appreciate this fact. At the Fifth 
Congress of their union, in May 1986, they threw out their old leaders 
and elected a new set who, in most cases, had been put forward as 
candidates without prior ‘agreement’ with the Party organs. Many 
participants in the congress spoke of what happened as a ‘revolution’, 
and in fact nothing like it had been seen before in the entire history of 
the cultural unions in the USSR. In Khrushchev’s ume speeches no less 
radica] had sometimes been made, but it had never been possible to 
oust the bureaucracy from the leadership of an organization. The new 
ruling body of the union, headed by Elem Klimov, undertook to prepare 
a fundamental structural reform of the whole system of film production. 
Klimov set new tasks before the union: not just to defend film-makers 
against the censorship, but to fight for decentralization of the industry’s 
administration. 


The Writers’ Congress 


The debates at the writers’ congress, in June 1986, were even fiercer. 
Liberal and left-wing authors criticized the censorship, corruption in 
the union leadership, and incompetent interference by state officials in 
cultural matters. However, thanks to the votes of provincial delegates, 
the conservatives managed to hang on to the key union posts. To ensure 
that provincial writers voted ‘the nght way’, Party functionaries had 
been brought up to Moscow from certain towns to keep an eye on 
‘their’ delegates, and although the presence of these outsiders was 
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noticed at the congress nothing could be done about it. The progressive 
tendency later got its own back at the Russian theatrical union’s congress 
in December, when the old bureaucracy and persons connected with 
the Ministry were excluded from the key posts in the union that was 
formed at the congress itself to replace the All-Russia Theatrical Society. 


Thus, the left and liberal intelligentsia not only became politically activ 
but won control of two of the three leading cultural unions. This 
achievement soon had its effect on the general course of events. Tarkov- 
sky and Lyubimov were invited to return to the USSR. The invitation, 
to be sure, came too late: Tarkovsky died in Paris while pondering 
whether to go back; and Lyubimov, who had established himself rather 
well in the West, said that he had already signed contracts for several 
years ahead and, in any case, would not be able to work in Moscow in 
the immediate future. (It is quite possible that what lay behind his reply 
was also a wish to wait and see how the situation developed in the 
USSR.) At the same time there was a marked change in film-hire 
policy. Tarkovsky’s films again appeared on our screens, and works by 
outstanding Western masters which had been considered ‘too complica- 
ted’ for the Soviet cinemagoer (such as Fellini’s 4#) were shown to a 
wide audience. 


In these changes a very great role was played by the secretary of 
the Central Committee, Aleksandr Yakovlev, whom Brezhnev had 
appointed to take charge of culture and propaganda. Yakovlev had 
subsequently fallen into disgrace when he spoke out against Russian 
nationalism and upheld the traditions of the Khrushchev period— 
actions which led to his removal from the Central Committee apparatus 
and a posting as ambassador to Canada. But Yakovlev returned to 
Moscow under Andropov and emerged as one of the most energetic 
and consistent leaders of the reform movement. Such successes as 
progressive groups in the intelligentsia achieved were due in no small 
part to the fact that Yakovlev gave most resolute support to their 
demands. 


In February 1987 the Central Committee of the CPSU and the USSR 
Council of Ministers adopted a joint resolution enlarging the rights of 
the cultural unions. This document was drawn up by the Party and 
Government apparatus together with the leaders of the relevant unions 
and on the basis of their expressed wishes. Some questions, however, 
were not dealt with at alt—for example, the organization of a publishing 
house for the film-makers’ union. It was regrettable, too, that inter- 
vention by higher authority was requested to secure an increase in the 
number of pages in the newspaper Sovetskaya Kultura. Such matters can 
and should be decided by the editorial board itself. Structural reform 
of the cultural organizations was not obtained, because their leaders, 
with the exception of Klimov, had no clear-cut programme for change. 
Most members of the governing body of the writers’ union simply 
feared change, and activists in the theatre union concentrated most of 
their efforts on getting jobs for themselves in the Ministry of Culture. 
Thus, despite the exceptionally favourable circumstances, supporters of 
the liberal tendencies among the intelligentsia achieved relatively little. 
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Meanwhile, the ‘new dissidents’ were not wasting any time. As carly as 
autumn 1986 a number of conservative activists began openly to criticize 
the changes that had been made. Chakovsky, editor-in-chief of Literater- 
saya Gazeta, speaking at a session of the secretariat of the Writers’ 
Union, accused the supporters of change of ‘surrendering ideological 
positions’. Before Abuladze’s film Repesfaace was shown, several 
attempts were made to have it banned or cut. Rybakov’s novel Children 
of the Arbat was the focus of acute political conflict over a long period. 
One moment they decided to publish it, the next they demanded that 
it be rewritten. ‘How do things stand with Rybakov’s novel?’ became 
almost a ritual question in intellectual circles, a barometer of the political 
weather. 


The process of cultural renewal proved to be far more complex and 
contradictory than it might have appeared to be at first sight. The 
principal problem, however, from the very outset, lay not in the 
stubborn resistance of conservative forces (nothing else was to be 
expected) but in the weakness of the positive programme put forward 
by the liberals. 


The Critique of Stalin 


The chief banner of the ‘children of the zoth Party Congress’ remains 
the criticism of Stalin. Abuladze’s Repentance, which was shown in all 
the major cinemas in the capital, ought, so to speak, to have given the 
signal for a new wave of ant-Stalin publications 1n the press, compelling 
the public to face up to the problems which had concerned the generation 
of the sixties. Unfortunately Abuladze’s film, for all its good qualities, 
was poorly suited for this role. The director had created neither a 
denunciatory pamphlet nor a realistic narrative of the terror, but instead 
a film-parable about the heirs of the murderers. The main theme is not 
the story of Varlam (a double of Beria) but the fate of those whose 
prosperity was based on the results of the terror. Varlam and his circle 
are murderers and executioners. His son and the children of his associates 
are transformed into complacent and almost respectable bourgeois. His 
grandson revolts not so much against Varlam’s evil deeds as against 
the hypocrisy and dissimulation of his father, who has built his bourgeois 
prosperity upon contempt for the victims of the terror and defence of 
the practices established by Varlam. In short, what we see is the revolt 
of the young generation, directed against the present rather than the 
past. 


Most of the critics concentrated solely on the image of Varlam, seeing 
in the film no more than an allegorical account of the terror of the 
thirties in Georgia. It became quite impossible to criticize Abuladze’s 
work, which was far from being irreproachable in all respects. Since 
any reference to its weaker parts was taken by Moscow’s liberal circles 
as an attempt to rehabilitate Stalin, there could be no discussion of the 
film from either the creative or the political angle. Abuladze had every 
reason to be proud of its success. But many liberals had hoped for more 
when they had sought to ensure that Repentance was seen by the largest 
possible number of people. The revolution in public consciousness 
failed to occur—nor could it have done so. 
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Liberalization of culture proves most effective when the public is 
presented with works on subjects which, generally speaking, have not 
been openly discussed before. Such works invariably arouse great 
interest, regardless of their degree of merit. In society everything is less 
and less subject to taboos. Previously, for example, it was unthinkable 
to write a satirical play about the morals of the ruling upper crust. In 
the late seventies, when Rozov tried to do something of this sort in 4 
Nest ef Woodgrouse, the result of censorship and self-censorship was a 
failure from which the public simply stayed away. However, in the 
1986-87 season two plays on this subject were put on at the same time 
in Moscow. Zorin’s The Quotation was a frank imitation of Griboedov’s 
comedy Wos from Wit, which all of us remember by heart from our 
schooldays. In this play the places of the serf-owning landlords of old 
Moscow are taken by high-ranking officials. All the characters speak in 
verse, combining traditional high-flown style with bureaucratic jargon. 
At the end some images from the Bible suddenly appear. The high- 
ranking official Baltazarov is quite unable to grasp the meaning of a 
quotation which he has himself hung up in his office, and is still less 
able to discover who wrote it. At last light dawns: he has unintentionally 
put up a text from the Bible distorted by bureaucratic slang—‘The dead 
seize hold of the living.’ The ancient saying proves to be absolutely to 
the point. The whole story of the quest for the author of the quotation 
assumes new meaning. The incomprehensible slogan on the wall is a 
reminder of the letters which appeared before King Belshazzar, presa- 
ging his doom. 


Another play about bureaucratic morality was Radzinsky’s Sporting 
Scenes of 1981, which shows the corruption, alienation and lack of 
spirituality prevailing ‘among the elite’, the degeneration of the grand- 
children of the powerful leading figures of Stalin’s time. In the form it 
takes, Sporting Scenes frankly recalls the plays of Edward Albee. Radzin- 
sky does not hide this. Everything that happens in the play is quite 
absurd. Unfortunately, though, all the absurd situations are taken from 
life and the spectators recognize them. Many people are shocked by the 
.cynical conversations about sex, the purchasing of articles in foreign- 
exchange shops and all sorts of intrigues. For the first time the unattrac- 
‘tive aspects of the life led by the upper circles have been depicted on 
the stage, and this even in disgusting detail. 


Both plays, The Omotation and Sporting Scenes, are brilliantly written, but 
neither opens up a new prospect. Instead, they sum up the lessons of 
the past, talking about things one wanted to discuss many years ago 
but was never allowed to. The appearance of several more works on 
the same theme might have undermined people’s interest in it. What is 
much more important for people today is how relations are developing 
between the opposing social forces in the process of change—the 
anatomy of new political conflicts, so strange after eighteen years of 
Brezhnevite stability. The political scientist Burlatsky has made an 
attempt to answer these questions, choosing, for the sake of clarity, the 

form of a dramatic dialogue. Burlatsky’s Two Views from 
Ome Office was first published in Literaturnapa Gazeta and then shown on 
television, the collocutors being played by the excellent actors Boltnev 
and Vel’yaminov. If we are to judge Burlatsky’s success by the number 
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of people who watched his work, his triumph is beyond any doubt. 
The production aroused enormous interest. But has the author answered 
the questions he posedr 


By resorting to the dialogue form, Burlatsky remained true to himself. 
Previously he had written a book about Machiavelli in which the 
attentive reader could easily note the resemblance between hero and 
author. Now, imitating his hero, Burlatsky chose a typically Renaissance 
form to set out his views. The trouble is that by doing so he merely 
demonstrated the unsuitability of the tradition of the 16th-century 
‘treatise in dialogue form’ for an exposition of present-day problems. 
In Burlatsky’s book the Florence of Machiavelli bears a suspicious 
resemblance to Moscow in the early seventies, but one obviously needs 
to converse with today’s Soviet reader otherwise than with the readers 
to whom Machiavelli, Bruno or Campanella addressed themselves. 


The participants in Burlatsky’s dialogue are the progressive First Sec- 
retary of a regional Party committee and its conservative Second 
Secretary. The author obviously set out to refute the arguments used 
by opponents of change in their debate behind the scenes. In the upshot, 
however, it is Burlatsky’s positive hero who proves the clear loser in 
the contest. The conservative speaks frankly about the dangers to the 
system with which the changes are fraught, about the destruction of 
established and more or less viable bonds and ties on which a great deal 
depends, and about the contradiction between the new slogans and the 
old ideological dogmas with which the people’s heads have been stuffed 
for decades. In reply all the progressive can do is repeat general 
statements about the splendid future, the necessity of progress and the 
need for changes. Over many years most of our people have formed 
the habit of distrusting general talk and promises about the future. 


An Intelligentsia in Crisis 


The crisis of traditional concepts and of the old liberal-intelligentsia 
culture has found expression in prose literature no less than in drama. 
The fashionable books published in 1986 (Rasputin’s Fire, Astaf’ev’s 
The Dolsful Detective, Aitmatov’s The Executioner’s Block) bear witness 
not only to the disappearance of many censorship restrictions but also 
to the decline of analytic thought. None of these writers is sparing with 
dark colours ın their description of numerous outrages and injustices, 
acts of cruelty and social defects of all kinds. When we come to the 
question of who is guilty, the answers are most unexpected. Rasputin 
blames everything on European civilization and urbanization; Astafev 
sees the root of evil in the Jews; and Aitmatov secks to show the devil’s 
‘hand behind it all. Fach of these writers 1s convinced that men are bad 
because they have lost God. But where, then, is he to be foundr 


The anti-semitic pronouncements of Astafev in The Dolifa! Detective 
could not have failed to provoke protests from many cultural figures. 
Eidelman, a historian fashionable among the Moscow intelligentsia, 
sent 2 letter to Astafev in which he exhorted him to renounce his 
views. But the author of The Dols/ul Detectrre wrote back that we need 
to put an end to the activity of the Jews in Russian culture, to ‘the 
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seething pus of Jewish super-intellectual arrogance’, and so on. The 
Jews must pay for having killed ‘our last Tsar’. A position at which 
The Dolsfal Detective only hinted was thus given its ultimate development. 
Lamentations over the woes of the Russian people turned into a call 
for pogroms. Eidelman began to justify himself: it was not we who 
killed the Tsar, ‘most of those who did it were Ekaterinburg workers.’ 
Astafev’s letter, which had been sent as a private communication and 
not intended for publication, was duplicated by the historian and 
circulated by hand. Although, of course, one cannot put the two 
participants on the same level, it is plain that Eidelman did not come 
off the better. A critique which repeated general truths to the effect that 
it is bad to be a racist and an anti-semite could hardly change Astafev’s 
position, while the unprejudiced reader would simply find nothing new 
in it. The misfortune of the liberal intelligentsia of the eighties lies in 
their lack of fresh, original ideas and their unwillingness to proceed 
from mere declarations to more profound analysis of the historical 
situation that has come about. Persons who claim the role of spiritually 
leading the renewal—Aitmatov, Eidelman, Shatrov—offer each their 
own recipe, but all their ideas are alike in being directed towards the 
past. Some talk of a return to Christian values (Aitmatov), others of 
the traditions of nineteenth-century liberalism (Eidelman), yet others of 
a rebirth of true Leninism and the heritage of the 20th Party Congress 
(Shatrov and the group around the paper Moskowskis Novosti); and 
sometimes these ideas are quaintly interwoven. The future turns out to 
be the hostage of the past. 


Yet the young generation’s frame of mind is, as a rule, much more 
radical. In the last days of 1986 the television showed an encounter 
between Leningrad youngsters and some singers known as ‘the bards’. 
In the sixties the ‘bard’, the man with the guitar, was the symbol of 
spiritual independence, freethinking opposition to the Establishment. 
The leader of the ‘bard’ movement, Vladimir Vysotsky, actually became 
a national hero. Vysotsky died, however, and the movement has evi- 
dently lost its orginal radicalism. Those present at the meeting 
reproached the “bards’ for having stopped singing about social problems, 
about freedom, about how the masses live today. What we need 
now, they argued, are ‘songs of protest’, ‘songs that lift people above 
themselves’. The popularity of some rock-groups ıs to be explained 
precisely by the fact that, in one way or another, they have managed 
to strike a note that accords with this mood. 


The ‘Aquarium’ group, led by B. Grebenshchikov, has had enormous 
success in secking to assert new positive values. Towards the end of 
the Brezhnev era Grebenshchikov was expelled from the Komsomol 
and sacked from his job on account of his songs. Only in 1986 did it 
become possible for ‘Aquarium’ to appear on television, and its first 
record went on sale still later. Nevertheless, Grebenshchikov conquered 
his audience: they learnt his songs by heart and put them on cassette. 
To the surprise, it may be, of his enemies and of Grebenshchikov 
himself, he became one of the leaders of the new youth culture which 
slowly took shape underground in the late seventies and early eighties, 
and then burst vigorously on to the surface of socul life. 
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Pictures of Soviet Youth 


Crowds queued to buy tickets for the Latvian film Is I¢ Easy To Be 
Youag? It is very unusual for a documentary to enjoy such sensational 
success in our country. The explanation, in this case, is to be found 
mainly in the subject of the film—young people talking openly about 
their problems, admitting that they need a lot of money, questioning 
the values of society, protesting against official requirements or simply 
asserting their right to be unlike other people. Among those who 
appeared on the screen were punks and adherents of the Hare Krishna 
sect, as well as men who had fought in Afghanistan. The film is very 
beautifully made, and even the scene where a morgue orderly is cutting 
up corpses is shown in a highly refined way: the cameraman obviously 
spent a long time selecting the best angles and compositions. One 
cannot help thinking that the makers of this fashionable film would 
have photographed a murder no leas professionally. 


In themselves, the interviews with young people are rather monotonous, 
and there is no attempt at analysis. Tæeifth Floor offers a much fuller 
presentation of the views of the new generation. But it 1s the beautiful, 
professional images of the Latvian film that stay in one’s memory. Its 
picture of the youth culture comes over in an indistinct way that fails 
to excite the spectator. The interview with Afghanistan veterans is used 
to show that war in general, regardless of its purpose, is a dirty 
business—but one in which somebody has to engage all the same. 
Somebody has to do ‘the dirty work’—cut up corpses, shoot Afghan 
rebels. (It is interesting that people who fought against the Germans 
for the liberation of our country during the Second World War reasoned 
quite differently.) The film’s objectivity is based on cynical indifference. 
With such an approach one inevitably ends by putting on the same level 
truth and lies, criminals and their victims. And yet the culture of 
youthful radicalism is a protest against just such a view of the world. 
There are, of course, cynical and indifferent people in every generation, 
but they are not the ones who create cultures. 


In the opinion of youth movement activists, rock groups are persecuted 
first and foremost not for their music but for their ‘striving to get away 
from ordinary forms of life, their fear of sinking into philistinism’, their 
‘rebellious tendency’, their protest against social injustice.? A movement 
of ‘metallists’ has been formed around the ‘heavy metal’ rock groups, 
with its own symbols, structure and leaders. At first the official organiz- 
ations reacted with bans, and a list was compiled of 73 Western and 37 
Soviet groups whose records were not to be played at discotheques or 
any other institutions for young people under Komsomol control. But 
after Gorbachev came in, this list, whilst not cancelled, simply ceased 
to be operative. It was just ignored. The ‘banned’ groups ‘Mosaic’ and 
‘Aquarium’ were allowed to appear on television, and songs of the 
‘Kino’ group began to be quoted in newspapers. It has been admitted 
by official personages that the movement of the ‘metallists’ and other 
informal youth groups constitutes ‘a challenge to the Komsomol’.t To 
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suppress them or drive them underground is simply not considered 
possible in the new conditions, even though many Komsomol officials 
would prefer just such a course. The changed relation of forces at the 
top and the new social situation have forced the legalization of informal 
youth groups. In 1987 in the Sevastopol district of Moscow a club of 
“metallists’ was registered for the first time. The rebels were permitted 


to speak openly about their feelings and their views. 


The New Radicals 


What do.the new radicals want? Up to now they have not formulated 
their ideas quite clearly. What is predominant is just moods, and they 
obviously lack a clear-cut platform. However, their moods are eloquent 
enough in themselves. For example, many people criticize Grebenshchi- 
kov because his lyrics are too abstract and his work too replete with 
mythological and even heraldic imagery. All the same, the singer’s main 
idea reaches his audience all right: it is a call to emancipate human 
feelings, to unite with nature, to protest against alienation and cynicism. 
The name of the Aquarium group harks back to the Beatles’ famous 
song about people looking out from inside a glass onion, and Greben- 
shchikov is constantly streasing the link between his group and the 
traditions of the Liverpool quartet.5 The lyrics, the music and the style 
of performance of Aquarium remind many of Latin-American song 
culture, and even more of the best examples of Western youth counter- 
culture in the sixties, with its close connections to the ‘New Left’. 
Paradoxically, despite the similarities in fashion and their interest in 
American music and the latest Western films, young Soviet people today 
are more reminiscent of the Western generation of the sixties than of 
their contemporaries in Italy or the United States. 


This is quite natural, The well-known sociologists Nazimova and 
Gordon have pointed to the structural similarity, in a number of 
parameters, between social development in the West in the sixties and 
in the USSR in the eighties. Such a coincidence explains a great deal and 
opens some ground for optimism. The country which Gorbachev has 
inherited is already not the same as the one that came into Khrushchev’s 
hands. It is an urbanized society with a large number of hereditary 
townspeople and skilled workers. A whole number of ‘intellectual’ 
processes have acquired a mass character and have simultaneously 
become devalued. Young people have no memory of the poverty of 
the forties, but react acutely to any threat to lower their present standard 
of living. Problems of personal freedom and responsibility have come 
to the fore. People are tired of Brezhnevite ‘stability’. Protest against 
corruption and alienation of the personality calls forth a keen demand 
for new, democratic forms of collectivism. 


‘Change! our hearts demand. 
‘Change! our eyes demand. 
‘Change! We want change. 


3 À typecal etatement 1 that rt necessary ‘to creste something hke thet, but our own, Russian thing.’ 
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So sing the ‘Kino’ group, and such songs are encouraged under the 
conditions of Gorbachev’s perestroika. But the crux of the matter is that 
many young rock groups, including some in the provinces, had begun 
to sing about the need for freedom and renewal even before Gorbachev 
came to power. Their initiative was not a response to any appeal from 
above. Independently of the will of the leadership, a new cultural milieu 
began to be formed already in the first half of the eighties. A group of 
young admirers of Marx gathered around a rock ensemble—that would 
have been hard to imagine ten years ago. This actual case illustrates 
very well the processes which have taken place. As in the West in the 
sixties, interest has increased sharply in both Marxism and utopian 
socialism. Some are interested in Kropotkin, others in Narodnik ideas 
about the free commune, others still in the theory of alienation. 


From Khrushchev to Gorbachev 


The cultural mosaic of the ‘new protest’ is a great deal richer than 
anything the ageing ‘children of the zoth Congress’ can offer. It is clear 
that without Khrushchev there would have been no Gorbachev, and 
without the intellectual movement of the sixties the current changes 
would not have been possible. But every epoch has to find its own means 
of self-expression. Renewal of the ‘high culture’ of the professional 
intelligentsia will depend on its ability to comprehend the impulses 
coming from the spontaneously formed counter-culture of those down 
below. Historical continuity is inconceivable without the reinterpreta- 
tion of accumulated experience. 


Interest in the past is no less characteristic of the eighties generation 
than it was of those who participated in Khrushchev’s thaw. ‘In order 
to stand I must stick to my roots’, sings Grebenshchikov. The point, 
however, is that the new historical awareness that has spread so quickly 
among our young people has little in common with the ordinary ideas 
of cultural liberalism. The editor-in-chief of Moskosskie Nesosti, Yegor 
Yakovlev, considers that the most important task of the day is criticism 
of Stalinism and, possibly, the rehabilitation of Bukharin. Yet an ever 
larger number of people are inclining to think that, instead of exposures 
and rehabilitations, what we need is a full, many-sided and objective 
interpretation of our historical past in all its contradictoriness. Society 
must find its memory again: not a selective but a complete memory. 


In a programmatic article entitled ‘Freedom to Remember’ the left 
journalist Gleb Pavlovsky sharply criticized the liberal idea of selective 
rehabilitation: “Today people are talking so much about the truth. But 
strange as it may seem, there is more selectiveness as well. Old names 
are being pulled out like rabbits from a hat. I suspect that under the 
banner of “the restoration of truth” publicists are preparing for a mass 
exhumation, but it will be selective like their own memories. In this 
gigantic literary morgue the remains will be laid out in rows, and the 
publicist-generals, orders in hand, will start marching along them. Yes, 
now is the time to get ready, so as not to miss the opportunity to 
engage in that traditional Russian “business” —turning repentance into 
gain. .. And when the truth becomes a form of career, then again, as 
a classic writer predicted, “the boot will come down on the face of 
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humanity”.’6 In Paviovsky’s view, any selectiveness with historical facts 
is impermissible. By eliminating references to Stalin from historical 
publications, Khrushchev was paving the way for his own defeat. He 
himself was forgotten ‘on command’ in just the same way that Stalin 
had been forgotten on Khrushchev’s orders. And today the question 
arises: is the partial rehabilitation of Bukharin enough in order to 
understand the deepest roots of, Stalinism? In truth, tuming ‘evil 
renegades’ into ‘true Leninists’ with a stroke of the pen will hardly 
allow us to grasp the real tragedy of those people, their services and 
their responsibility before the nation, as well as the inseparable link 
between the two. Rybakovw’s Children of the Arbat has appeared. Gumilev 
1s being published in the mass-circulation magazine OgomA. The appear- 
ance of Pasternak’s Docter Zhivago is due. But not a word has been said 
about Vasili Grossman’s great novel Life and Fate, which came out in 
the West after the author’s death and is to this day unknown to the 
Soviet public.’ 


There is a close link between freedom and memory that is well under- 
stood by representatives of the youth movement. In 1986, when it was 
decided in Moscow to demolish the 17th-century Shcherbakov Palaces, 
a group of students and schoolchildren, led by Kirill Parfenov, occupied 
the building and held it for two months. As a result, not only were the 
Shcherbakov Palaces saved but they remained in the hands of the 
‘invaders’. Parfenov himself appeared on the TV programme T»sifth 
Floor and spoke of the need to carry on the struggle to preserve the 
capital’s historical aspect. The official society for the protection of 
historical and cultural monuments (VOOPIK) itself came under critical 
fire. The point was that, at the end of the Brezhnev era, right-wing 
Russian nationalists and anti-semites secured complete control of this 
society, and the defenders of the monuments had shown that the leaders 
of VOOPIK were more interested in combating Jews and freemasons than 
in preserving and restoring the heritage. The spontaneous movement for 
the defence of monuments which arose in the eighties found that it 
had to confront not only the bureaucratic and technocratic groups 
responsible for destroying the city’s environment but also, to a signifi- 
cant extent, VOOPIK as well. Despite the difficulties (perhaps even 
because of them), the activists of the spontancous movement chalked 
up some real successes, in Moscow at least, and have become a real 
alternative to the official body. 


The fight to preserve the historical aspect of our towns ıs closely 
associated with the movement to defend the environment generally. In 
1986 the ecological lobby, which included the literary critic Academician 
Likhachev and the prominent writers Zalygin and Rasputin, secured 
the cancellation of the project to divert our northern rivers southward. 
This was a major event in social life, a proof of the power of the 
ecological movement. But the position was much worse where positive 
ideas and constructive proposals were concerned. The youth groups, 
unlike the eco-lobbyists of the older generation, were oriented towards 
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a new conception of social development. Young architects set up a public 
laboratory, ‘The Town of the Future’, trying to combine ecologism with 
a new historical awareness in their practical work. When, in 1987, there 
was talk of the Government allowing free cooperatives to be established, 
the question also came up of alternative ways of organizing production 
and ‘clean’ technology. The Moscow Club and the Club for Social 
Initiatives (KSI), as well as some other clubs, which stepped up their 
activity after Gorbachev came to power, forged close links with the 
new social movements and informal youth groups, helping them to go 
over from protest to the elaboration of their own plan for society. 


Renewal and Socialism 


The changes are gradually ceasing to be the concern only of leading 
figures and veterans of the Khrushchev period. Thanks to Ts+/fth Floor, 
Parfenov has become known throughout the country. The talented 
publicist G. Pavlovsky has at last gained access to a wide readership. 
It was he who, at the end of the Brezhnev period, edited the semrrdat 
periodical Pessks (‘Quests’). In those days the appearance of Possks was 
an important event in the life of the opposition, its pages containing 
not only criticism of official practices but sober considerations on the 
defects and weaknesses of the dissident movement. Peiski showed how 
left-wing tendencies had grown stronger in the ranks of the opposition. 
One of the most determined spokespersons for these new moods was 
Pavlovsky himself. In 1982 he was arrested and sentenced for ‘slandering 
the Soviet power’. When he returned from imprisonment, after Gorba- 
chev’s accession to power, he was given permission to live in the capital 
and later allowed to take up a job as a journalist—this time on the 
official periodical Vek XX i Mir. 


In Pavlovsky’s view the movement for change stands in acute need 
of a renewed socialist strategy—not one artificially constructed by 
theoreticians but one that has grown out of our history, out of the 
everyday experience of the masses (just as in the first Russian Revol- 
ution). Socialism, wrote Pavlovsky, is ‘a simple, industrious word, 
whose definition excites passions today. The workers in overalls and 
the artisans of the 19208 like my grandfather knew what it meant: after 
cleaning their machines they wiped their hands on a greasy cloth and 
went home, stopping by at a shop on the way for bread and kerosene. 
Yet bardly any of them would have passed an exam in scientific 
communism. So were they socialists?. . . They were simply the Russian 
people. And from this arose their need for socialism. What kind? Today 
we can only guess. At that time there emerged 2 workers’ definition of 
socialism, its basic features blending with popular speech and with the 
Revolution. We remember how it was distorted and lost and wish to 
believe that that is what surfaces in our memory, returns to the past, 
with a peculiar freedom, a peculiar love, a peculiar unwillingness to 
condemn.”6 


One must not suppose, of course, that it is only the progressive forces 
that are becoming active. Liberalization created new legal opportunities 
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not only for left-wingers but also for the extreme right. For the latter 
the centre of attraction became the Pawya? (“Memory’) and Rodina 
(‘Homeland’) clubs which established branches in Novosibirsk, Moscow 
and Leningrad, together with VOOPIK as mentioned above. Their leaders 
do not hide their anti-semitic and anti-democratic views: they dream of 
a strong state and the revival of the true spirit of the old Empire. They 
have taken root in a number of the temperance clubs formed in the 
course of the campaign against drunkenness that was launched by the 
authorities in 1985—86. In the area around Moscow a semi-spontancous 
movement has arisen called ‘the Lyubers’ (from the Lyubertsy suburb). 
Their programme is simple in the extreme: to beat up Muscovitrs, 
everbody who wears foreign clothes, to drive out the ‘metallists’ and 
to cut the hippies’ hair. The ‘Lyubers’ belong to the same age-group 
as the admirers of ‘heavy metal’, but they represent, so to speak, two 
different epochs. The psychological basis for the Lyubers’ activity is 
nostalgia for Stalinism. As the editor-in-chief of the youth magazine 
Smena, A. Likhanov, put it, they ‘want to model their “behaviour” on 
the most distressing period of our history.” 


At the end of 1986 the Public Prosecutor’s office began to investigate 
the doings of the Lyubers, since what was involved was a systematic 
and malevolent violation of public order. However, the investigation 
was not completed. After a demonstration in Moscow on 22 February 
1987 by two thousand supporters of the youth movement, to demand 
that the activity of the Lyubers be stopped, some newspapers suddenly 
declared that Lyubers do not exist, any more than the Abominable 
Snowman. Literaturnaya Gazeta informed its readers of the demon- 
stration, while stressing that there were no grounds for it since rumours 
about the Lyubers had been exaggerated by irresponsible journalists. 
The paradoxical feature was that this article was written by the well- 
known reporter Shchekochikhin, who had been the first to write about 
the Lyubers. Quite obviously, certain forces were not at all interested 
in mobilizing public opinion against this threat. Something else was 
obvious too—that the anonymous influential protectors of the Lyubers 
were one and the same with those opponents of Gorbachev’s liberaliz- 
ation who were keeping quiet for the time being. 


The strategy of the new right 18 to use the expanded legal opportunities 
so as to combat liberalization itself (just as the “Black Hundreds’ did in 
the period of the 1905 Revolution). The inevitable difficulties and 
contradictions of the process of change, the unsuccessful economic 
experiments, the costs of refonrm—all can be exploited by the reactionary 
groups in the hope that the course of events will inexorably bring 
the country to a ‘critical point’, when the ‘restoration of order’ and 
‘normalization’ will become the slogans of the day. The economic 
strategy of the reactionaries presupposes a sharp reduction in demand, 
to provide the means for renewing productive equipment, introducing 
new technology and so on. The well-known economists Selyunin and 
Khanin aptly described this plan as a ‘second edition’ of Stalin’s 
industrialization in the thirties.!° Their problem is to find an ideological 
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and cultural—psychological justification for such a policy in present-day 
conditions. Soviet society in the late twentieth century is different from 
what it was in the thirties, when Stalin carried through his ‘revolution 
from above’. The way of life has changed, and so too have the social 
structures. Nevertheless, there does exist a certain nostalgia for the 
past, for ‘totalitarian’ order, and not just among people of the older 
generation. Erich Fromm once wrote of the ‘flight from freedom’: 
certain social groups in Western society saw in the development of 
democracy a threat to their firm traditions, way of life and security, and 
these were not only the privileged strata but also a section of the lower 
orders. After the January 1987 Plenum of the Central Committee of the 
CPSU, which proclaimed the need for more thoroughgoing liberalization, 
the editors of Soviet newspapers began to receive letters from readers 
who doubted the need for changes. Sometimes these letters also contai- 
ned open threats to the journalists.1! This disposition to flight from 
freedom is evidently characteristic of a certain section of the population; 
although, we must suppose, the strength of such feelings is not as great 
as the reactionaries imagine. In any case, the Lyubers’ actions are not 
mere hooliganism, but constitute an alarming cultural-psychological 
symptom. 


Alternatives to Russian Nationalism 


One should not think that the new right are like the orthodox, bureau- 
cratic, conservative admirers of Brezhnev. Their ideal is a strong master, 
such as Brezhnev never was, and their ideology is in the nature of a 
synthesis of patriarchal nationalism with the traditions of totalitarianism. 
Such a synthesis is quite feasible, since Stalin, in the last years of his 
life, was clearly gravitating towards Russian nationalism. In the present 
context Astafev’s ideas assume rather obvious significance. Hatred of 
Jews, Muscovites, Western influence, spiritual freedom, the intelligent- 
sia and the Left unite this well-known writer with the Lyuber hooligans. 
Astafev quickly became an ideal hero for the supporters of reaction. 
Whether Eidelman wished it or not, his correspondence with Astafev 
helped the new right to consolidate, whereas traditional liberalism 


increasingly lost influence. 


An effective alternative to Russian nationalism (and to the anti-Russian 
nationalism of the minorities which has arisen parallel with and in reply 
to it) is offered not by the heritage of the sixties but by the new culture 
which has sprung up or emerged from clandestinity. In essence the 
activity of the young rock groups, or the discussions organized by rebel 
architects protesting against the destruction of our old towns, may 
prove to be more important cultural events than the publication of The 
Executioner s Block and The Dolsful Detective. 


The new left looks on the liberalism of the sixties as a heritage from 
the past. In their opinion, many ‘children of the 20th Congress’, who 
have now attained a respectable age, have failed to draw the lessons 
from their mistakes. Sixties liberalism was indifferent to social problems 
and, as 2 rule, felt no particular interest in the masses. There were, of 


11 One such menve was published m Adewhenches Newast!, wrth e commentary by Yegor Yakovicv. 
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course, exceptions to this rule (for example, Ovechkin’s sketches, 
published in Khrushchev’s time, provided material for Buravsky’s play). 
In the last analysis, however, the masses were not affected all that much 
by the ideas of the zoth Congress, and the intelligentsia did not take 
much trouble to change this attitude. In the eighties, on the contrary, 
the changes that are being made affect directly the lives of the majority 
of the Soviet people, and it is on the activity of the lower orders that 
the fate of the new political course will ultimately depend. Objectively, 
the process of change has already gone much further than under 
Khrushchev. This provides grounds for optimism. 


The chief weakness of the new left is the persistent gap between ‘high’ 
culture and the ‘low’ culture of the youth. Among the representatives 
of ‘high’ culture the ideas and the people of the sixties predominate. So 
long as there is no synthesis, or at least dialogue, between the two 
cultures, liberalism will inevitably retain hegemony. Radical moods by 
no means always engender constructive programmes. From protest to 
alternative ideas the road is long and complicated, especially when 
what 1s involved is not the settling of some partial question but the 
transformation of a culture. The new left has no press organs of its 
own, whereas the ‘children of the zoth Congress’ were able to group 
themselves around the journal Novy Mir, which became in the sixties a 
real headquarters for the radical movement. The radicals and youth 
leaders who are outside the bounds of that milieu do not enjoy the 


same authority as was possessed by the Nosy Mir group. 


Lakshin, who once directed the literary criticism section in Nosy Mir 
and figured as one of the ideologists of the left in the sixties, has 
acknowledged that many members of his generation have failed to 
appreciate the true dynamic of the process that has been taking place, 
and that they display a characteristic ‘lack of feeling for their times’.12 
Tt seems to the ‘children of the zoth Congress’ that their hour has come 
at last. The new left fear that people who already missed their chance 
twenty years ago are liable to repeat that unfortunate experience. 
Everyone argues about how long the present ‘thaw’ will last, and echoes 
of these debates have already been heard on television. On 16 March 
1987, for example, viewers were able to see how the political columnist 
Poznet—who made his name in discussions with his American colleague 
Donoghue—was obliged to defend himself in the face of aggressive 
questioning from young people who were not very confident of the 
effectiveness and durability of g/aswes?’. But only a few are giving thought 
to the question of what can be done to provide structural consolidation 
for the changes that have begun, how to make firmer the ground under 
their feet. 


‘How much time is left?” people ask each other. Hypnotized by their 
own question, they fail to realize how much depends on society itself, 
on themselves. Writers hasten to ‘force’ into print their old novels 
which could not previously pass the censor. But this vanity of theirs 
merely destabilizes the situation. One wants to shout: ‘Stop! Think of 
the present, try to understand the tasks of todayl’ Up to now, however, 
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the heritage of the past has had priority over ideas addressed to the 
future. This is why, already in its first stages, the social movement bears 
within itself elements of internal crisis. And this crisis can be overcome 
only when the new left formulates its positions more precisely and 
constructively and wins the influence among the intelligentsia that it 
still does not have. 


On 1 March 1987 Moskorskie Novosti published an article by L. Karpin- 
sky, ‘It Is Silly To Hesitate Before An Open Door’, which dealt with 
the dissidents, or, more exactly, with those among them who hold left- 
wing views. The writer was himself once expelled from the Party for 
propagating the ideas of the ‘Prague Spring’, so he is able to speak from 
knowledge in this matter. Karpinsky streased the similarity between the 
way Brezhnevism was criticized from the left in the seventies and the 
conclusions drawn officially by the 27th Party Congress and the January 
1987 Plenum of the Central Committee. According to Karpinsky, most 
dissidents hold progressive views, and the socialist opposition ought 
now to take an active part ‘in the practical work of building a new 
reality’. Criticism of the past must be combined with work for the 
future, on the basis of the revolutionary formula: ‘More socialism, and 
therefore more democracy’. 


When Karpinsky’s article appeared, the release of Academician Sakharov 
from exile was still being discussed: Sakharov had been for many years 
the actual leader and symbol of the dissident movement. Political 
prisoners were returning home one after another. Activists of the 
socialist youth groups remained in the camps, as before, but their release 
in the near future was also expected. True, Karpinsky was dissembling + 
a little when he wrote that the dissidents adhered to the ideals of the 
left-wing movement. Most of the well-known dissidents of the seventies 
were either indifferent to the question of social organization, being 
concerned exclusively with the provision of guaranteed civil rights, or 
else were supporters of free enterprise. But the Moskorskie Novosts article 
had to provide an ideological basis for the liberal decisions of the 
reforming leadership, to show that in freeing Sakharov and other 
dissidents the country’s leaders were acting not only wisely but in 
accordance with principle. 


The real problem, however, lay elsewhere. For the representatives of 
the left opposition, there could be no question of whether or not to 
participate in the changes. Every one of them who was at liberty was 
already doing all they could, without Karpinsky’s advice. The problem 
was, bow to participate. If Karpinsky’s logic meant simply that one 
should support the liberal initiatives from above, there could be no 
particular significance in such support. The trouble with the liberal 
intelligentsia was that ıt showed itself quite incapable of any constructive 
initiative of its own, preferring just to applaud Gorbachev’s decisions. 
The louder the applause, the more energetic the support. However, an 
acute need for new ideas, a new culture, had arisen in society; what was 
wanted was criticism not so much of the past as of the present, not so 
much of others as of ourselves, and a rejection of liberal dogmas no 
less resolute than our rejection of any others. The events which have 
taken place in our country are important not only for us. The wave of 
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=" conservatism which swept over the world in the early cighties is 
á beginning to subside. The need for radical reforms is beginning to be 
realized by ever wider circles in countries of every type. Socialist ideas 
may once more become attractive to public opinion in the West. How 
‘well the progressive forces in the USSR cope with their new role will 
determine more than their own future. The present state of things is _ 
not as wonderful as one might have wished, and events are developing 
less smoothly than some journalists make out. Yet there are no grounds 
for pessimism. We shall hope for the best. 
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The Spell of Indecision 


In the past two decades, there has been a complete change in the dominant 
attitude of Marxist criticism towards Modernism. Essentially, Marxist read- 
ings of avant-garde literature are increasingly based on interpretative theor- 
.es—Russian Formalism, Bakhtin’s work, theories of the ‘open’ text, decon- 
structionisn:—which, in one way or another, belong to Modernism itself. 
This sudden loss of distance has inevitably paved the way to a sort of 
interpretative vicious circle. But what seems to me even more significant is 
the transformation which has occurred in the field of values and value- 
judgements, where recent Marxist criticism is really little more than a left- 
wing ‘apology of Modernism’. We need only think of such pioneer Marxist 
work as that of Benjamin or Adorno, and the extent of this cultural somersault 
is evident. Benjamin and Adorno associated ‘fragmentary’ texts with melan- 
choly, pain, defencelessness, loss of hope; today, they would evoke the far 
more exhilarating concepts of semantic freedom, de-totalization and pro- 
ductive heterogeneity. In the deliberate obscurity of modern literature, 
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Benjamin and Adorno saw the sign of some kind of threat; nowadays, 
it would be taken rather as a promise of free interpretative play. For 
them, the key novelist of the modem world was, quite clearly, Franz 
Kafka; today, just as clearly, he has been replaced by James Joyce, 
whose work is just as great, but certainly less urgent and ‘uncanny’. 


By and large, I agree with the emphasis on the anti-tragic, or non-tragic 
elements of Modernism. What does not convince me at all, however, 
is the widespread idea that what we may call the ‘ironic’ dominant of 
modernist literature is subversive of the modern bourgeois world-view. 
‘Open’texts contradict and subvert organicist beliefs, there is no doubt 
about this; but it remains to be seen whether in the past century the 
hegemonic frame of mind has not in fact abandoned organicism, and 
replaced it with openness and irony. I will try to show that such is 
indeed the case, and that, although irony is an indispensable compénent 
of any critical, democratic and progressive culture, its modernist version 
has a dark side with which we are not familiar enough, and which may 
be even more relevant to Marxist culture than those aspects focused 
upon 1n the recent past. 


Let us start with a small classic of Modernist imagination (which, I 
believe, we owe to Lautréamont): an umbrella and a sewing-machine 
meeting on an anatomical table. Dada, Surrealism, Pound, Eliot and 
several others have produced countless variations on this basic pattern, 
which, to be sure, ironically negates any idea of ‘totality’ and any 
hierarchy of meanings, leaving the field free for a virtually unlimited 
interpretative play. And yet: is this really such a subversive image? It 
would seem that Lautréamont’s dream was shared, not only by fellow 
poets, but by the owners of the first department stores as well. Descri- 
bing their windows, D’ Avenel wrote in 1894 that ‘the most dissimilar 
objects lend mutual support when they are placed next to each other.’ 
‘Why should this be?” wonders Richard Sennett, to whom I owe the 
quotation. “The use character of the object,’ he replies, ‘was temporarily 
suspended. It became “stimulating”, one wanted to buy it, because it 
became temporarily an unexpected thing; it became strange.”! A common 
object transformed into something unexpected and strange: is this not 
precisely the de-automatization of everyday perception advocated by 
that crucial Modernist principle—the ‘ostrasenie’ of Russian Formalism? 
Is it not also the basic technique of modern advertising, which took off 
shortly after the golden age of avant-garde movements, and whose task 
is to endow commodities with a surprising and pleasant aesthetic aura? 


These are just local affinities, so I shall try to broaden the field of inquiry 
a little. At the turn of the century, Georg Simmel wrote an essay— 
“The Metropolis and Mental Life’-—in which he maintained that the 
main psychological problem of the city-dweller lies in ‘the swift and 
continuous shift of external stimuli. . . the rapid telescoping of changing 
images ... the unexpectedness of violent stimul.’ In this typical 
Modernist text which 1s Simmel’s metropolis, stimuli can be danger- 


1 Richard Sennett, The Fall of Pubix Man, Cambridge 1976, p 144 

2 Georg Semmel, "The Metropolis and Menta! Life’, m Ow Inahenalnadsty ama! Socia! Forms Selected Wretangs, 
Chicago 1971, p 325. 
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ous—can be shocks, as Benjamin will put it when writing on Baudelaire. 
One has to protect oneself from them. But one cannot do that simply 
by being blind to them, because they are the best which the modern 
world has to offer and suggest: objects to be owned, social roles to be 
played, fascinating situations to be experienced. 


One has then to see and not to see, to accept and to disavow at the 
same time. It is a contradictory predicament, and in order to make us 
‘feel at home’ in the bourgeois metropolis—a feeling which is bound 
to be very near the core of what we call a ‘hegemonic world-view’— 
both external stimuli and subjective perception have to possess rather 
peculiar attributes, which, once more, turn out to be barely distinguish- 
able from those usually associated with literary Modernism. As for the 
stimulus, it has to be ‘evocative’ more than ‘meaningful’: it must possess 
as little determinacy as possible, and therefore be open to, or better still 
produce, such a plurality of associations that everybody may be able to 
‘find something’ in it. It has, in other words, to centre on that keyword 
of Modernism—ambiguity. What must develop on the side of the 
subject, on the other hand, ıs the idea that this galaxy of associations 
is valuable as sw: not as a starting point from which to move towards 
a definite choice—whether the choice of a specific object, in advertising, 
or a semantic choice, in the reading of a poem—but as a ‘field of 
possibilities’ whose charm lies precisely in its growing irreducibility to 
the field of ‘actuality’. 


Romantic Irony 


The aesthetic—ironical attitude, whose best definition still lies in an old 
formula, ‘willing suspension of disbelief’, shows how much of Modern- 
ist imagination—where indeed nothing is unbelievable—has its source 
in Romantic irony. And Romantic irony—observed one of its sharpest 
critics, Carl Schmitt, in Politische Romantid—is a frame of mind which 
sees in any event no more than an ‘occasion’ for free intellectual and 
emotional play, for a mental and subjective deconstruction of the world 
as it is. Devoted to the category of ‘possibility’, Romantic irony is 
therefore incapable of a decision, and even hostile to whatever resembles 
one. But decision—leaving aside Schmitt’s reactionary development of 
this concept—is inseparable from praxis and history. Decisions have to 
be taken all the time; even, paradoxically, to ensure the existence of 
that realm of possibility and indecision to which Romanticism and 
Modernism have attached such a central meaning. In order to come to 
terms with this paradoxical coexistence of decision and indecision, 
modern literature has developed one of its most powerful metaphors, 
of which I shall now briefly sketch three different stages. 


In the first chapter of Balzac’s La Peas de chagrin, the hero has just lost 
his last francs at roulette. Tonight he is going to drown himself in the 
Seine, and in the meantume he wanders through an old curiosity shop— 
much more than that, really: let’s say, something mid-way between the 
Louvre aad the Bon Marché. He is bewitched by the heterogeneous, 
almost surrealist collection of objects that surround him. His imagin- 
ation flares up in a perfect romantic rêverie .. . and, all of a sudden, 
his dream comes true thanks to that metaphor I have announced: the 
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pact with the Devil. The Devil is a highly popular character with all 
oppositional cultures, so I will not attempt to criticize him/her, but will 
simply point out the price of the pact. ‘And what shall be my counter- 
service therefore” asks Goethe’s Faust; and Mephisto: “The time is 
long: thou need’st not now insist.” The time is long: over a century 
later, Thomas Mann’s Mephisto will echo this line: ‘We sell time... 
that’s the best thing we have to offer...” (Doktor Fanstus, ch. 25). 


We sell time: and buy it too, in fact. What happens is that Faust 
and Mephisto, so to speak, exchange times: to Faust, the unlimited 
possibilities of the future; to Mephisto, not eternity (Faust’s soul, in the 
end, will go to Heaven) but the present. The line I have just quoted— 
“The time is long: thou need’st not now insist’—does not defer Faust’s 
payment: it enacts it. Precisely by not worrying ‘for the present’, Faust 
ends up surrendering ıt completely to Mephisto. In Goethe, then, time 
splits: there is Faust’s time, devoted to explorations and experiments, 
always fully and splendidly in view; and there is Mephisto’s time, more 
often than not invisible, but devoted precisely to those ruthless actions 
which are necessary in order to realize Faust’s desires and visions, but 
of which Faust himself would prefer to feel innocent. ‘I grudge thee 
not the pleasure/ Of lying to thyself in moderate measure’ (vv. 3297— 
8) is Mephisto’s sarcastic and truthful reply to Faust’s disavowals in the 
crucial scene of the Gretchen tragedy (and a similar exchange will take 
place again in the episode of Philemon and Baucis). 


One major psychological result of the pact 1s therefore a growing sense 
of irresponsibility on Faust’s part: the enjoyment of ‘all treasures of the 
earth’ is severed, although not completely, from the awareness of what 
is Necessary to their production: “Before chaste ears one may not name 
straight out/ What chaste heart cannot do without’ (vv. 3295-4). It is 
clear that the issue of decision, here, has not been erased but rather 
entrusted to someone who, being the Devil, will act in a totally 
unscrupulous way. Decision has not been eliminated: that cannot be. It 
has become even more cruel, precisely because Faust leaves it to 
Mephisto; but it has also become less visible, and it is almost possible 
not to feel its weight. 


In our second text—Flaubert’s L’ Edweation Seatimentale—Mephisto has 
become a hidden devil. Frédéric Moreau already enjoys the gifts tradition- 
ally offered by Mephisto—youth, beauty and money—without having 
to sign any contract. A wealthy old uncle dies, and that’s it: there is 
really no responsibility on Frédéric’s part. The distribution of social 
power is the product of an entirely autonomous mechanism which is 
also, for the same reason, utterly unpredictable. The course of history 
is no longer contradictory and cruel (as in Goethe), but rather inscrutable 
and erratic. Potentially, it is even moe catastrophic, but it has also 
become so remote that Frédéric can see it—and does see it, in the first 
days of the 1848 revolution—simply as a show to be contemplated. 


This aesthetic attitude towards life and history is the key to another 
novelty of Flaubert’s work. Here money ceases to be the medium 


3J W Goethe, Faur, translated by Bayard Taylor, Spbere Books, London 1969, vv. 1649-50 
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through which desire is satisfied, as Marx pointed out was the case 
with Goethe’s Mephisto. In L’ Education Sentimentali money is desirable 
because it allows, not satisfaction, but its postponement. Now that he 
is rich, Frédéric can finally indulge in his dreams as dreams: since he 
knows that he can realize them whenever he wishes, there’s no need to 
do it now: ‘And indeed there will be time ... And time yet for a 
hundred indecisions,/ And for a hundred visions and revisions. . .’ 


Frédéric’s life is really a monument to ironic indecision: so much so 
that he manages to remain undefined even in those crucial years— 
between 1848 and 1851—when everybody has to take sides. You will 
probably recall the last page of the novel: ‘the best thing we have had’, 
says an aged Frédéric to his lifelong friend Deslauriers, is that flight 
` from the brothel, in early adolescence, when ‘the sight of so many 
women, all at his disposal’ paralysed Frédétic’s capacity for decision. 
The best thing we have had is an experience which, not having taken 
place, can be re-experienced in a totally unconstrained and subjective 
way. The Romantic charm of indecision has found its most adequate 
temporal expression: no longer Faust’s violent desire for the futare, but 
daydreaming, Which can freely handle past, present and future alike. The 
split between two different times, and two parallel lives, has gone a step 
further. 


Stream of Consciousness ° 


Daydreaming is the kernel of Bloom’s ‘stream of consciousness’ in 
Ufsses, which is our third text. Stream of consciousness, we know, 
deals not with consciousness but with what is usually called the pre- 
conscious, which contains the countless ‘possible selves’ of each individ- 
ual: what he/she would like to be, or to have been, but, for whatever 
reason, is not. From this point of view, Bloom’s daydreaming completes 
the separation between ‘objective’ or ‘public’ time, and its ‘subjective’ 
or ‘private’ version. The latter, this goes without saying, is by now 
considered the most interesting of the two: life as ‘actuality’ has become 
far less meaningful than that parallel form of life, life as ‘possibility’. 


But Joyce’s more significant, and typically Modernist, innovation lies 
in the fact that he has managed to break down the connection between 
‘possibility’ and ‘anxiety’. This connection was still strong in Goethe 
(in the interplay of ‘streben’ and ‘Sorge’ in Feast), in Kierkegaard, and in 
that great and pained exploration of the logic of a possible second life 
which was the nineteenth-century novel of adultery (of which Flaubert 
was,‘ predictably, a master). In U/pssas, adultery has become a harmless 
pastime, and even the most extreme experiments of its Modernist 
imagination may well produce stupefaction but no longer evoke any- 
thing threatening. 


How did this disconnection between ‘possibility’ and ‘anxiety’ come to 
pass? The remarkable weakening of guilt feelings which has occurred 
in our century 18 certainly part of the answer, but perhaps something 
else has been at work too. The ‘possibilities’ of 2 ‘second’ life produced 
anxiety because they constituted a challenge to what was ‘real’, and 
forced everybody to rethink his/her own ‘first’ life. Imagination, so to 
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speak, was taken quite seriously: to the extent that it was a promuse, it 
was also a threat. This implied a great deal of discomfort and stiffness— 
of anxiety and guilt, too—but precisely because the products of the 
imagination were a source of inspiration and transformation for man’s 
and woman’s ‘first’ and ‘actual’ life. 


It is this feedback which has ceased to work in our century. Modernist 
imagination has become immensely more ironical, free and surprising 
than it was in the past—but at the price of leaving our ‘first’ life wholly 
bereft of these qualities. From this point of view, Modernism appears 
once more as a crucial component of that great symbolic transformation 
which has taken place in contemporary Western societies: the meaning 
of life is no longer sought in the realm of public life, politics and work; 
1t has migrated into the world of consumption and private life. This 
second sphere has become incredibly more promising, exciting and free, 
and it is within its boundaries that we can indulge in our unending 
daydreams. But they are symmetrical—indeed, they owe their very 
existence to the bored and blind indifference of our public life. Day- 
dreams—even the most subversive ones—really have no interest in 
changing the world, because their essence lies in running parallel to it; 
and since the world is merely an ‘occasion’ for their deployment, it may 
just as well remain as it is. Romanticism, observed Carl Schmitt, 
managed to coexist with all sorts of political regimes and beliefs: this 
is even more true of Modernism, whose extensive range of political 
choices can be explained only by its basic political indifference. 


There is a complicity between Modernist irony and indifference to 
history. One of its most perfect expressions 1s in Joyce’s rhetorical 
choice of rewriting what is practically the same passage in two or more 
different styles: a device emphasized in several chapters of UAsses and 
present in the text as a whole. Almost never ‘motivated’ (by the 
personality of the speaker, for instance), this technique is put in front 
of the reader as a breathtaking exercise in literary competence and, we 
should add, in literary irony, since the root of irony lies precisely in 
being able to see something from more than one point of view. Still, 
this rhetorical choice has a rather evident consequence for our perception 
of time and history. The status of history in UApsses is intrinsically rather 
low: to put it plainly, very little happens in the book. But more 
than that, Ufseses’ multiplicity of styles forces our attention awey from 
whatever happens, and focuses it entirely on the various ways in 
which events can be seen. To use narratology’s standard terms, Joyce 
radicalized that narrative tendency which aimed at overdeveloping the 
level of ‘discourse’ at the expense of the ‘story’. What is really meaningful 
is not what happens—the logic of events and decisions—but unmotiva- 
ted, ‘free’ subjective reactions to it. And in order for them to be fully 
unconstrained, the story should exert as weak a pressure as possible: if 
it stands still in eternal repetition—as will be the case in Fremegen’s 
Wake—so much the better. 


Novels, of course, can stop stories but not history, and the forms with 
which we picture historical movement to ourselves are crucial for the 
fashioning of our identity. Once avant-garde literature abandoned plot, 
the void was inevitably filled by a parallel system—mass literature— 
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which, just as inevitably, has acquired an ever increasing relevance. The 
appeal of mass literature is that ‘it tells stories’, and we all need stories: 
if instead of Buddenbrooks we get The Carpetbaggers, then Harold Robbins 
it is. It’s certainly no progress, in our perception of history, but it is a 
fact that, in this century, narrative forms capable of dealing with the 
great structures and transformations of social life have more often than 
not belonged to the various genres of mass literature and, more broadly, 
mass culture. 


I believe that Marxist criticism has not only underestimated the relevance 
of mass culture in our century, but has been blind to its systematic 
connection with avant-garde experiences. If the study of Modernism is 
to be 2 study of modern culture and its role in history—and not just 
of a chosen section of it—it will have to realize that the silence of 
Modernism is as meaningful as its words, and that it has been covered 
by other, quite different voices. Finally, what a century of Modernism 
teaches us is that irony, extraordinary cultural achievement though it 
is, has to recover some kind of problematic relationship with responsi- 

bility and decision—or else, it will have to surrender history altogether. 


From the author of Beyond the Fragments 
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Hilary Wainwright 


The Limits of Labourism: 1987 and 
Beyond 
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Labour’s campaign for the next election started on 12 June 1987, the day 
after the Party’s third successive defeat, at the polls.* Neil Kinnock said as 
much, and although many politicians make declarations of this sort Kinnock 
was for once not indulging in rhetoric. He made a similar remark when he 
first became leader, and on both occasions he meant something quite specific— 
that all the Party’s activity had to be geared to winning the election. At first 
sight, this would seem to involve further modernizing the Party image, 
ridding it of extremist and old-fashioned associations, streamlining its central 
organization, and building its membership. A dynamic party fit to govern, 
under a youthful leader of the people. But the effect of Kinnock’s strategy, 
the labourist tradition within which he thinks and the alliances he makes,- 
has been to encourage a regime of centralized conservatism geared more to 
avoiding risks than to grasping opportunities, to controlling initiative rather 
than releasing it. I witnessed a minor yet telling symptom of this new 
direction at a ‘Family Funday’ on the Sunday before polling. Children covered 
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with ‘Vote Labour’ stickers were milling around the entrance to the 
Islington Business Design Centre; the usual band of paper-sellers were 
offering their wares. Stewards with bleepers were cheerily checking the 
tickets of those wishing to enter. Inside, the fun was well organized, 
nothing left to chance. Cartoon characters on stilts, huge nets full of 
balloons strung up on the ceiling, streamers bearing notes that told you 
to throw them ‘when the balloons come down’, stewards encouraging 
you to sit down ‘to show the cameras that it’s full’. The afternoon 
ahead promised entertainment and inspiration: Lenni Henri, Glenda 
Jackson, the Gospel Inspirational Choir, and then Neil Kinnock himself. 
Kinnock’s earlier speeches in the campaign had delivered a more 
powerful attack on Thatcherism than any others he had made since 
becoming leader. The three-party competition had led to a certain 
radicalization, distinguishing Labour from the SDP, and Party activists 
had responded by sinking their differences for the sake of the electoral 
cause. Weve given up nearly everything,’ said a member from Harn- 
gay, as the event became more and more like a Democratic Party 
convention. ‘It must succeed, mustn’t itr’ 


A friend from the Hornsey Labour Party came up and told me of 
something else that participants in the ‘Funday’ were expected to give 
up. Like everyone she had been searched at the door—an operation 
that I had assumed to be a routine security matter. But as her belongings 
were being inspected, one steward had turned to another and asked: ‘Is 
The Listener all right? Not quite believing her ears, my friend asked 
what would have happened if she had brought in a copy of Soriahst 
Worker. “You'd have been interviewed by a higher authority’, came the 
reply, without a smile. Not being able to believe my ears, I went outside 
with a colleague, bought a single copy of Socialist Worker and returned 
with it under my arm. When I came to be searched, an eamest young 
man, clearly carrying out instructions, asked me: “Please would you 
leave the paper on one side and pick it up afterwards.’ “Don’t be 
ridiculous’, I replied. ‘Why should I do that?” ‘Please,’ he pleaded, ‘it 
will embarrass Neil Kinnock.’ 


Two women stewards, members of SOGAT and veterans of the Wapping 
picket line, later provided the full explanation. As stewards, they had 
been briefed at a special meeting that Leboar Weekly was the only 
political paper that anyone was allowed to bring into the building. A 
case of over-assiduous stewarding, perhaps. 


The Language of Vengeance 


It seems, however, that a similar drive to exclude underlies the attitude 
of many Labour leaders to a wide spectrum of independent voices on 
the left of the Party. Before the election, we had seen evidence of this 
in the hue-and-cry over black sections. After the 11th of June, in the 
run-up to the Shadow Cabinet elections, the talk was of ‘how to 





* This arucke i an edited and expanded verzon of the conciading chapter of H.Wamwright, Lebear: 
A Tale of Twe Parties, to be pubbshed by Hogarth Press on 28 September 1987, price £5 95. 1 am 
grateful to Anthony Barnett for his editonal work on the book and to him, Doreen Massey, Reg Race 
aod Audrey Wwe for therr comments on the chapter on which this arncle ws besed. 
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marginalize the Campaign Group’, and Labour MPs spoke off the record 
to journalists about ‘plans to crush the hard left’. This moving target, 
subtly distinct from but readily blurring into the ‘loony left’, has now 
shifted south from Liverpool to London. ‘One Northern MP described 
the London Labour Party as a “cess pit”, reported The Independent. Ken 
Livingstone cannot do a thing right in the eyes of such Honourable 
Members. Soon after he had embarrassed the Prime Minister and 
enraged the Tories—the job of an opposition party, surely—with his 
accusations about the MI; in Northern Ireland, one complained: ‘Here 
we are, not three weeks from losing the election, and the bugger stirs 
things up over Ireland... Ugh . . . It’s outrageous.’ The story is the 
same wherever a particular section of the centre or right has the whip 
hand and feels itself under threat. In Birmingham, for instance, already 
before the election, the Leader of the Council disbanded the Women’s 
Committee, withdrew the whip from a black councillor, Phil Murphy, 
who was involved tn the movement for black sections, and removed 
senior councillors such as Teresa Stewart, the long-standing campaigner 
on social service issues, from their committee posts. 


Kinnock himself gave such moves a wider legitimacy with his dramatic 
defeat of Militant at the Bournemouth Conference ın 1985. Rather as 
the ‘victory’ of the Falklands task force became the symbol of Thatcher’s 
leadership, Kinnock’s war on Militant was escalated to demonstrate the 
leader’s prowess. And in the same way that Tory propaganda played 
on the symbolism of the Falklands in 1983, Labour’s media experts 
exploited the emotional value of Bournemouth in the ’87 campaign. 
Subsequent defeats of the dissident left, regardless of their distance from 
the politics of Militant, have gained a certain heroic aura, as if somehow 
they will help the party to win. However, the June election results 
indicate that the left candidates—including supporters of Militant—are 
not vote-losers. In several cases their swing was higher than that of 
right-wing or centre candidates in similar constituencies.! 


Exclusion is one aspect of conservative centralism; another is the 
avoidance of risk, uncertainty and unpredictability. Indeed, the policy- 
making process appears to have been governed by a kind of production- 
line mentality (despite the numerous breakdowns), rather than by 
a laboratory approach of testing new ideas, building on successful 
experiments, generalizing from practical experiences. Peter Mandelson, 
the man recruited to streamline Labour’s publicity and communications, 
talks approvingly of Kinnock as a ‘walking quality controller’. The 
miners’ strike—which, in spite and sometimes because of internal 
problems, generated a flood of new tdeas—is known in Kinnock’s office 
as ‘the lost year’, in much the same way that managers talk of ‘lost days 
in production’, It was a mentality that was blind to the real challenges 
of that year, to the opportunities of explaiming the case for democracy 





' In Liverpool the huge swing to Labour did oot vary significantly according to the poles of the 
candidate. Similarty Pat Well and Dave Nellis, who were strongly attacked as Miltant vote-losers, 
received two of the largest swings in Bradford and Coventry respectively In London the left, wrth 
one or two notable exceptions, did not do too well, bat nor did the nght-wing or moderate candidates 
All were the victims of social and economic changes, plus a polcal offense by the Conscrvatrres 
which could have been countered only by a different national campaign 
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in the nationalized industries, for a shorter working week, for safe 
energy employing the country’s natural resources, and so on. Rather 
than build the ‘Jobs and Industry’ campaign around the issues raised 
by the strike, challenging the Tories’ then slippery hold on the high 
ground of the economy, the Labour leadership postponed its launch 
until this immense social struggle was over. 


Local government has been another risky, unpredictable area full of 
ideas on which the party could have built at a national level. A number 
of genuine experiments, with all the problems involved in going on to 
new ground in unpropitious circumstances, contained at least the 
elements of a radical and socialist alternative to Thatcherism—elements 
which emerged in parallel, sometimes prior, to Thatcherism as an 
opposite reaction to the collapse of the Keynesian consensus. Potentially, 
many of them answered Thatcher’s siren calls to the employed working 
class with the principles of economic democracy, community control 
and flexible state provision. While the project of Thatcherism has been 
to reconstruct a state that releases market forces and excludes the 
working class from political power, the left in local government has 
been seeking to support a process through which working people gain 
in political power and counter some of the unaccountable forces of the 
market. 


Centralized Conservatism 


Inevitably these experiments were limited in scope and effectiveness by 
their local boundaries, weaknesses in local parties, and the vicious 
character of government attacks. But in general the Party leadership 
failed to build on them nationally, regarding them as too many hostages 
to fortune, and such was the suspicion that innovating local authorities 
were given little assistance in combating the media onslaught. Although 
much of this offensive was based on what Goldsmiths’ College Depart- 
ment of Communications has shown to be fabrications or malicious 
blowing-up of recognized mistakes, it undoubtedly had an impact 
on the election result. ‘The key to it,’ says Martin Linton, political 
correspondent of the Gwardian, “was that the Tories created the 
impression of a pattern of behaviour; they would link every little thing 
they could dig out about a Labour local council to the theme of “loony 
left”, so that incidents that would never normally be reported, or were 
taken out of context, would all become newsworthy because they had 
the “loony left” tag. Labour did not adequately project an alternative 
pattern of the good things Labour councils had done. If they had I 
think it would have been much more difficult to sustain the campaign.’ 


The failure was not due to lack of effort on the part of left local 
authonties. In Ealing, where the Kinnocks were themselves ratepayers, 
the Party leader did accept the arguments of Labour councillors, but 
otherwise he remained suspicious if not hostile during the crucial 
months of 1986 and early 1987. Jack Cunningham, Labour’s Front 
Bench spokesman on local government, echoed rather than challenged 
the Tory offensive. Only after Kinnock had seen the Goldsmiths’ report 
did the leadership project a counter-campaign—and by then it was too 
late. There was one field, namely employment, where the Shadow 
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minister, John Prescott, tried to take up and generalize from the ideas 
that four Labour Councils had put forward in plans for the creation of 
useful jobs. At first the press response was generally positive, even to 
the proposals of ‘loony left’ Southwark. But as the ideas gathered 
momentum, a powerful wing of the Shadow Cabinet objected to the 
plans to increase the powers and resources of local authorities, or to 
any initiative which raised expectations. Prescott persisted on his own 
initiative and produced—with a formal seal of approval from Cun- 
ningham—a pamphlet summarizing the four plans and their wider 
national implications. In official Party thinking, however, the whole 
initiative slipped into the background, and with ıt slipped a well- 
developed example of what might have been possible. Prescott was 
demoted for his pains. Later the election broadcast on jobs was replaced 
with a second showing of Hugh Hudson’s Riwseck. 


The caution of the Shadow Cabinet is built into the new policy-making 
process. During the period when the left held a majority on the National 
Executive Committee (NEC) a dense thicket of policy committees and 
sub-committees, originally set up under Crossman and Crosland to 
involve outside experts, had spread luxuriantly around the NEC. In 1984 
the NEC, on Kinnock’s initiative, set out to ‘streamline’ the system— 
and no doubt to ensure the leader’s exercise of ‘quality control’—by 
creating ten Joint Policy Committees, each with six PLP members chosen 
by the Front Bench spokesperson, six NEC members chosen by the NEC, 
and six others—trade unionists, for instance, or academics—also chosen 
by the NEC. In most cases the policy input has come mainly from the 
spokesperson’s parliamentary team or research appointees, or from the 
thirteen-strong research department (now the Policy Directorate) at 
Labour’s Walworth Road headquarters.2 Discussions at the committee 
tend to concentrate on the final wording of the draft, on the weeding 
out of hostages to fortune. 


One complaint against the older, more informal structure was the lack 
of co-ordination of its output. However, it did produce ideas.3 The 
same cannot be said of the present system, which consolidates effective 
power over the details of policy in the hands of the parliamentary 


spokespersons.4 





1 Froat-bench spokespersons vary in the resources available to them Roy Hattersley and John Sauth 


and Industry who are sympathenc to Labour: for mstence, Lord Gregson, a director of GEC and the 
Temes; 20d Lord Charkes Wilhams, who remgned as chicf executrve of Ansbacer following losses of 
£31.6 million 

? There were conoems of the old systcm’s lack of democracy. Bat ss Enc Robinson, Director of 
Preston Polytechnic and a member of the previous NEC Educacon Committe, pot x in a letter to 
the General Secretary: “Geoff Bish’s circular [from the Head of Research sacking members of former 
Committees) implies the use of specale expertise in the farmre on a more informal end even less 
democranc bens then hitherto,’ 

t Leading PLP spokespersons, however, do not seem to be under any obhganon to formulate policy 
through this joint NEC process. Roy Hattersicy, for example, enoounced thet the Party would follow 
a policy of exchange-controts to the Insurmponal Investors Conference m New York, catber than to 
the Party’s policy-making bodies His trp had been finenced by Greenwell Montagne, the stockbroker 
subssdary of Midlands Benk, 
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Control of the Environment A Case Study 


To illustrate the conservative character of this process, it is worth 
following through a policy idea on democratic control of the environ- 
ment that originated outside the PLP-Walworth Road nexus, in com- 
munity campaigns and the experience of the Greater London Council 
(GLC). It is a policy proposal which, in a modest way, illustrates the 
left’s principle of empowering, which could connect with the aspirations 
of those relatively well-off skilled and white-collar workers in the South 
whom labour needs to win. 


The quality of the environment is not something that is best left to the 
market or to the paternalist state. From the 19708 onward, campaigns to 
preserve communities and environments against the predatory property 
market have come up with a third way—one which the GLC tested out 
in its ‘Community Areas Policy’. The principle was that local residents’ 
groups should have the right to present their own plans for the use of 
vacant or derelict land, or land desired by a commercial developer, thus 
triggering local authority action to buy the land and to help local people 
develop it so long as the intended use was in accordance with the broad 
criteria of the Council’s overall plan. The result, especially uf backed by 
the force of legislation, would be a tougher stand vis-a-vis the corporate 
interests that dominate the property market, together with the empower- 
ing rather than patronizing of local democratic groups and associations 
that lack market clout. 


Getting Labour’s parliamentary policy-makers to see this was another 
problem altogether. George Nicholson, Chair of the GLC Planning 
Committee until its abolition, has recalled how he ‘argued and hassled’ 
his way onto the Party’s ‘real policy-making process’, just so that the 
proposals should be given a hearing: “You have to be aware of the 
structure in the first place—which most people are not. Then I pulled 
it my way.” The Environment Committee, moreover, along with that 
on Women, was one of the most open, and the chairperson, Tom 
Sawyer, is personally sympathetic to ideas like Nicholson’s. 


Once on the committee, Nicholson found that in general terms the 
proposals on community action, ‘Public Action Zones’, went through 
almost on the nod. ‘The attitude was, “‘you’re the expert on planning”. 
The problem, if there was to be any real understanding and commitment 
to the policy, was that the PLP representatives greeted any detailed 
discussion with a combination of suspicion (“Not the GLC again’), 
inertia and sharp resistance from the right (above all from Jack Cun- 
ningham, then Shadow Minister for the Environment). “The PLP,’ 
remarked Nicholson, ‘is stuffed full of people who have presided over 
their area’s decline and have not known how to intervene. Some of 
them think planning is the problem, rather than thinking about the 
kind of planning that 1s needed. They see their responsibility not as to 
produce ideas or solutions but to sit in judgement.’ Nicholson also 
found a deep resistance to policies that gave rights and resources to 
community or trade union groups: ‘For a start they are terrified of 
spending anything. It ıs partly lack of confidence in what they really 
want to do. So they think all the time about the Tory response. The 
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kind of money we are talking about would initially be very small. But 
they are terrified of people making demands.’ 


The upshot was a formal commitment in the Manifesto to ‘Public 
Action Zones’, put in a way which ensured that no one would think 
the policy had anything to do with their right to make demands. Thus 
whereas the original formulation of Nicholson and his colleagues was 
that ‘Local people will have the nght to make proposals’, the Labour 
Party document talks rather grudgingly of “allowing local people to 
assess whether their area meets the zone criteria’. This kind of language, 
with its stipulation of tight criteria and pilot projects and its note of 
hesitancy about local people and Labour’s own policy, contrasts mark- 
edly with the Tories’ confident assertion of detailed policies that symbol- 
ize its principles. 


The problem for those of the Labour leadership who realize that they 
need practical new ideas, is that the majority of such ideas are generated 
by the radical left out of experiences and experiments that the leadership 
finds an embarrassment. Some of these ideas have slipped on board 
policy statements through the efforts of people like Nicholson, but they 
are regarded as a risk and treated as stowaways, or hidden in the ballast. 
Labour’s main policies in June—with the exception of defence—thus 
did little more than defend the past. Given the lack-lustre character of 
Alliance policies, this meant that Thatcher’s programme for promoting 
the private market and centralizing public power was the only radical 
manifesto on offer. 


Swathing It In Consensus 


This ts more than a failure of imagination. For Kinnock there is already 
a consensus out there which Labour could represent, it is just a matter 
of hooking on to it and pulling it ın like a giant fishing-net. One has 
little sense in his speeches that the point is to create a consensus around 
Labour’s politics. His method of seeking support for ideas that are at 
any one time unpopular is to show that they are consistent with the 
prevailing climate of opinion. 


Take defence for example. Labour’s onginal commitment to scrap 
Polaris and Trident and to send back the cruise missiles also contained 
a new foretgn policy that made these options coherent. As e medium- 
sized European power, Bntain was to undertake a reassessment of the 
special relationship with the United States, the cornerstone of bi-partisan 
consensus since 1945. Nuclear disarmament would release vast resources 
locked up in the arms industry—including some of the country’s most 
highly skilled technologists. These radical policy benchmarks, which 
were agreed by Conference and made public in a policy statement in 
1984, would naturally take time to win the support of even half the 
British public. But that itself was an argument for a campaign that 
would build on the popular awareness generated by CND and the 
Greenham women. No campaign took place, however, until November 
1986. And by then the positions had been changed. Market research 
had indicated that the basic premises of Labour’s new defence policy 
were not at all popular: the only chance of making the anti-nuclear 
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commitment electorally acceptable was to wrap it in the old assumptions 
of Britain’s Greatness and a Soviet threat. The leadership accordingly 
drew up a modified defence statement which, as ‘campaign material’, 
did not even make an appearance before the NEC until it was published. 
The commitment to nuclear disarmament remained, but under the 
camouflage of a foreign policy that was little different from the bi- 
partisan approach of the past. Britain would still behave as a great 
power; Atlanticism was preserved. Huge technical resources would 
remain in the hands of the military, as massive new investments 10 
conventional weaponry replaced the nuclear programme. The purpose 
of launching ‘the campaign’ in November 1986 was thus not so much 
to win the argument—by then it was too late—as to take the sting out 
of press comment before the election. 


In seeking to steal a share of the ready-made consensus, Labour's 
defence policy was thus transformed from a policy for peace into a 
panegyric on Britain’s conventional military might. In Parliament Kin- 

nock went on to outdo Thatcher herself in devotion to the state rather 
than representation of the people. At the very moment when Special 
Branch officers were swarming over BBC offices and the home of 
journalist Duncan Campbell, the Labour leader piously regretted that 
more had not been done to prevent disclosures about the Zircon spy 
satellite—a project whose main claim to secrecy lay in the fact that, 
contrary to previous commitments, Parliament had been kept in the 
dark about its fanding. Kinnock’s acceptance of Thatcher’s definition of 
national secunty, in a case when the only threat was to the government’s 
relationship with Washington and to its own standing, clearly revealed 
the subaltern role that the Kinnock leadership wishes to preserve for 
Labour within the British state. 


The Test of Experience 


And so on June the 11th ıt proved to be. In four years Kinnock’s skills 
as quality controller had remedied all the technical, organizational and 
leadership flaws of 1983. Yet Thatcherism no less cruelly exposed 
Labourism as a subordinate ideology, lacking its own positive perspec- 
tive for reorganizing the economy and transforming the state. The 
Tories were able to taunt Labour for its socialism whilst benefiting 
from its timidity. Against Thatcherite attempts to redirect the whole 
economy, Labour took the production of wealth for granted and 
concemed itself exclusively with problems of distribution. On defence 
and foreign policy Labour proposed different weaponry but conceded, 
the existing framework of international relations and Britain’s role, real 

or imaginary, within it. As far as the state was concerned, whether 
national or local, in services or in industry, Labour stood for a return 
to little more (and on some issues a little less) than the status quo before 
Thatcher. Its election campaign used the techniques of the eighties, but 
its ideas went little beyond the achievements of 1945. The image-makers 
projected a strong leader, but this could not disguise the lack of a strong 
vision for society. 


Labour fought the 1987 campaign as a united party—one reason for 
this being that the left, uolike the right in 1983, accepted the need to 
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close ranks. However, the source of the Party’s divisions, the failure of 
Labour governments on crucial issues of state and economy, had not 
been addressed. Since these same issues are at the centre of the new 
Conservatism, those in the Labour Party who relinquish everything for 
unity are in danger of sacrificing the independence necessary to develop 
a convincing ideological alternative to Thatcherism. 


Whom does such an alternative have to convince? One typical section 
would be those who voted Conservative for the first or second time in 
Harlow—a sixties new town in the South-East which Labour lost in 
1983. Some 40 per cent of its economically active population are semi- 
skilled or skilled manual workers, 30 per cent white collar, 9 per cent 
unemployed, and the rest managerial and professional. It is the kind of 
seat that Labour has to pain if it is to win a General Election. As the 
Almanac of British Polities, published in 1986, commented: ‘Tf there is 
no way back for Labour in the hypermodern town of Harlow, it would 
surely offer a frightening face of the future for the party.” But in 1987 
the Conservatives increased their majority from 3,674 to 5,877, and 
little of this rise can be attributed to the middle-class voters who live 
in surrounding villages. The local Labour Party calculates that at least 
three thousand skilled or semi-skilled workers in employment voted 
Conservative for the first or second time. Carol Haslan describes the 
response of such converts to Labour canvassers: ‘They saw our policies 
more as a threat than a benefit, they thought that if others were poing 
to gain through more money spent on services, they would lose out.’ 
It 1s insecurity as much as prospenty which explains this view. All the 
major firms in Harlow (STC, United Glass, Cossors and International 
Distillers) had cut back on jobs. There had been a little new employment 
in retatling—Tesco’s and Sainsbury’s, for instance—and in warehou- 
sing, but most of this was part-time. A significant number of workers 
felt they had something to hold on to, and they did not trust Labour 
to offer anything better. To judge from national opinion polls—in one 
of which the Labour Party rated only half as high as the Conservatives 
as a party which keeps its promises tn government>—this was not 
something that could be overcome by good advertising. Labour’s past, 
it seems, lives on even under a leader not personally burdened with it. 


All this points to a pragmatic shift to the Conservatives among voters 
whose support Labour needs to win, rather than a deep ideological 
attachment to Thatcherism. Indeed, ın local elections throughout the 
eighties, many of these same people in Harlow have continued to vote 
for a Labour Council whose policies are dominated by the radical left. 
This does not make the future of the national Labour Party less 
frightening, if it remains as it is, but it does indicate that we are dealing 
with a tractable problem that will not require the transformation of 
some mysterious Southern working-class psyche. It also indicates that 
the problem cannot be solved with the tools of Labourism. 


3 Report of poll by MORI Samda; Trams, 17 May 1987 
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Collectivism and Individualism 


While defending Labourist politics, the leadership has tried to modernize 
its image. First the higher proportion of women and blacks among both 
the workforce and the unemployed has raised questions about the 
appropmiateness of Labourism to the character of labour itself. In the 
i and rhetoric of the party, ‘working people’ is increasingly 
understood to include women and blacks, and women have found ıt 
possible to prize open some space for policy proposals—particularly for 
a Ministry of Women—that would have been unthinkable five years 
ago, However, the old caution stops the process short when it comes 
to women members’ right to direct representation at the centre of the 
party’s power structure, and to the constitutional (or for that matter 
political) recognition of black members’ rights to self-organization.® 


Secondly, Labourism has the fundamental weakness of tending to treat 
the collectivities to which it is loyal—the trade union and the state in 
particular—as often idealized wholes apart from the individuals who 
compose them. Such reification —which in practice involves a failure to 
recognize that social structures, though certainly existing prior to 
individuals, also depend on their agency and activity—has allowed the 
Thatcherite Conservatives to make great capital out of trade union and 
state bureaucracy. Tory propaganda has created a powerful dichotomy 
between the state which provides or ‘hands out’, with all the conno- 
tations of uniformity, indignity and powerlessness, and the individual 
who buys and decides, with positive associations of variety, choice and 
self-respect. By counterposing the self-interested individual to the alien 
collective, Thatcherite individualism thus denies the existence of social 
relations which constrain and exploit individuals. Society becomes 
nothing more than a collection of competing individuals, with whom 
success or failure solely lies. 


Like sinners under the spell of a new priest, Labour leaders have turned 
to the religion of individualism in the hope that it will provide the 
route to salvation. ‘Being part of a collective is not as strong as it used 
to be’, Kinnock confessed a few weeks after the election. ‘Our initial 
approach has got to be from the party to the individual. They have got 
to be told that socialism is the answer for them because socialism looks 
after the individual.” And in this new creed, it would appear that 
individuals are defined not in terms of the various social relations that 
define or constitute their social identities, but in terms of the property 
they own. ‘We have to appeal to the individuals who own their own 
house, a car and pehaps £500 worth of shares’, concluded Bryan Gould, 
fresh from his job as Campaign Coordinator. 


There are few signs of an internal critique of labourism among the 
leadership, few attempts to explain »4y Thatcherism has been able to 
make such headway with a spurious philosophy. Rather, the approach 
seems to be that Labourism was appropriate to its times and circum- 
stances and still has its uses—in the North (when do you hear Kinnock 
or John Smith questioning the racism and sexism implicit in many 





6 Sco chapter four of Laber A Tak of Two Portus. 
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attacks launched from the strongholds of Labourism on ‘the London 
Left’?); in the trade union bloc vote (now likely to be introduced in 
the re-selection of MPs); and ın macro-economic policy (the continued 
corporatist faith, against all experience since 1964, in the Holy Trinity 
of CBI, TUC and Government running the economy). The result seems 
likely to be an amalgam: Labourism when they can get away with it 
and individualism where market research says they cannot. 


In reaction to the different bureaucratic collectivisms of British Labour 
and Soviet-style Communism, the outlnes of an alternative conception 
of the relationship between individuals and society has gradually taken 
shape since 1956. (The analyses of ex-members of the Communist Party 
and the critical impetus of Trotskyism have been two influences on the 
radical left.) The last three decades have also witnessed a rejection, 
both cultural and political, of that glorification of individualism which 
flourished during the post-war consumer boom. The underlying model 
of this radical socialism pictures society neither as the sum of individual 
actions (individualism) nor as a supra-individual whole (collectivism) 
but as a set of relatively enduring but transformable relations among 
individuals. 


In this view socialist transformation implies democracy (both economic 
and political) to bring into public debate the everyday reproduction of 
social relations; resistance to those relations which are exploitative and 
oppressive; aod the creation of relations, most fundamentally relations 
of production, through which individuals can achieve well-being. Con- 
sider the contrasting conceptions of nationalized industry, for instance. 
A collectivist view would imply that state ownership and control were 
themselves the transformations needed to meet the needs of working- 
class people. An individualist view would advocate individual share- 
holdings as the answer to people’s self-interest. A ‘relational’ view 
would consciously concern itself with understanding and transforming 
the detailed relations between workers and managers, amongst workers, 
and between those who work in the industry and tn the community 
outside. Social ownership and control of an industry’s capital would be 
a condition for the changes ın the relations between individuals, but 
would not of itself be sufficient.’ 


Similar contrasts could be made with reference to health, housing and 
education, where the collectivist relies on universal provision, the 
individualist on the market, and the ‘relationist’ on the democracy of 
social provision and its responsiveness to varying needs. It is this latter 
conception which, implicitly and often unevenly, runs through the 
activities of the radical left, from Tony Benn’s stress on democratization 
of the nationalized industries in the early seventies to the attempts by 
the GLC, Manchester and left local authorities to make their services 
more responsive to users. It also distinguishes this radical left not 
only from the Labourism—and now Labourism/individualism—of the 


7 For the philosophical underpmnings of this analyms, sce Roy Bhaskar, Sooke Rasism sod Hama 
E-swanctpatwea, chapter 2, section 1, Yerso, London 1986 See awo his Tie Passabetn'y of Netaredom, 
Boughton 1979, chapter 2, secooas 1—4 
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leadership but from the tendency on the left to reify and idealize ‘the 
working class’. 


An example of a headlong rush from collectivism to individualism is 
the fact that market research—-which gauges opinion away from any 
social context—is becoming the central focus of the making, not just 
the presentation, of policy. “Market research will tell us what people 
want and then our job 1s to show that we are the party that can provide 
it’, is Bryan Gould’s winning formula. We need market researchers 
more than we need philosophers’, agrees Austin Mitchell. They are 
throwing out collectivism because it no longer delivers them power. 
But since the only alternative they can see is individualism, they are 
also throwing out the labour movement. What they cannot fathom— 
indeed, what they fear—is that vital process whereby the party, together 
with union, community and peace-movement acttvists, listens and 
argues, learns and leads. Such a method would have a good chance of 
creating a new consensus, as is already evident in many 2 workplace or 
community.’ Yet Kinnock, who has the final power over policy-making, 
remains as if transfixed by the hostile glare of Thatcherite forces and 
dares not move except in their shadow. 


Constitutional Reform 


The opportunist amalgam of individualism and Labourism is evident 
in Neil Kinnock’s proposals for changing the method by which parlia- 
mentary candidates are selected, and MPs re-selected. At present the final 
decision 1s made by the General Management Committee, consisting of 
delegates from local Party branches and local! affiliated organizations 
(mainly trade union branches). It is this system which the right and 
centre, and now Kinnock himself, see as prone to left-wing domination 
and the selection of controversial candidates: the Deirdre Woods, Pat 
Walls and Peter Tatchells of the last six years.® At first he proposed a 
‘One Member One Vote’ (OMOV) system by which all individual party 
members would be entitled to vote on who should be the local candidate. 
But OMOV was vulnerable to the charge that it would reduce trade 
union influence at local level and thus risk losing the decisive support 
of the trade unions at National Conference for any reform of the existing 
system. So a much-modified plan is now favoured by the leadership, 
according to which candidates would be selected by local electoral 
colleges within which the trade unions would exercise bloc votes. Thus 
the leadership, far from consistently pursuing even its own talk of 
greater Party democracy, has embarked on a course that extends to the 
constituency selection process a system that is indirect, complicated and, 
on past experience, most open to abuse. Trade union branch secretaries, 
for example, may well affiliate higher membership figures in order to 
swing votes behind their preferred candidate. For the leadership, then, 
constitunonal reform 1s motivated by considerations of Realpolitik. 


There is, by contrast, a democratic and socialist case for deepening the 
process of reform begun in 1980 and 1981, which overcame the stubborn 
resistance of the mght to achieve mandatory reselection of MPs and the 
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formation of an electoral college for the Party leadership. The purpose 
of these initial reforms was to strengthen and institutionalize the power 
of the party over its parliamentary representatives. They took as given 
the other features of the constitution—1in particular, the relationship of 
the unions to the Party, the role of individuals within the decision- 
making process, and the internal workings of the parliamentary Party. 
In the course of achieving and implementing the reforms, however, a 
number of trade unionists began to criticize the procedures whereby 
their bloc vote is cast at the Labour conference, electing more lay 
members onto delegations and insisting that these delegations report 
back to the membership. A number of MPs, along with the Campaign 
for Labour Party Democracy, have also begun to agitate for reform of 
the PLP. 


In subsequent years, however, only a few individuals on the left— 
most notably, Eric Heffer—have taken further the questioning of the 
relationship between unions and party at the centre of the decision- 
making process. The Labour Party, of course, has a unique character: 
whereas other working-class parties, attached to unions or not, have an 
individual membership which pay a standard subscription and, at least 
in theory, enjoy an equal voice and vote in party branches, the British 
Labour Party has 2 federal structure with different membership criteria 
and subscription levels. There are some 300,000 individual members 
organised in 645 constituency parties who pay an annual subscription 
of £10. Last year, the trade unions affiliated on the basis of 6,000,000 
members, who pay a subscription of between 75p and £1.50 per member. 
The trade union bloc votes formed in this way are cast not only on 
policy matters, where they account for ninety per cent of the total, but 
also in selecting the women’s section and trade union section of the 
NEC (17 out of 27). 


The radical left’s attempt to overcome Labourist and parliamentarist 
taboos on a political relationship with trade union activists has to 
address this fundamental issue of the union’s corporate, or bloc, power 
which ultimately makes Labour a trade-union party rather than a socialist 
party. For trade unions are not soctalist, and there will always be a limit 
to political radicalism as far as the union as a whole is concerned. On 
the other hand, there are significant minorities of socialists among 
individual members which could grow as a result of experience, argu- 
ment and debate. The bloc vote is such that these minorities are not 
reflected in the deciston-making of the Party. 


Historically the Labour Left has evaded the problem in various ways, 
as its Labourism has prevented it from mounting a sustained attempt 
to transform the constitution. Bevan, for instance, often spoke as if he 
assumed that the mass of trade union members were socialists but 
simply were not represented by their right-wing leaders. ‘We represent 
your members as much as you do’, he said as the right wing wheeled 
out their bloc vote at conference after conference to defeat the left.? 
But as over a quarter of affiliated trade unionists vote Conservative or 


9 Nyc Beren aod Micheal Foot both suggested thar che umoos’ power m the Party should be exercised 
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Alliance, any such assumption has become even more blatantly untenable 
than it was in Bevan’s day. In fact, the whole basis of the bloc vote no 
longer bears much relation to flesh-and-blood affiliated members, and 
the union leaderships affiliate more on the basis of what they can afford 
than of actual realities. At the same time, however, Labour supporters 
in the unions recognize that it is more and more urgent for Party 
members to organize as Party members within the union, to win the 
political arguments against Thatcherism, if only to rebuild the Labour 
vote. 


Any constitutional reform must start from a commitment to the trade 
union link. The need for political action to further the interests of the 
unions, as unions, will continue as long as we live in a class soctety. 
The second objective would be to establish a political base for the 
Labour Party among individual trade unionists in the workplace. In the 
early eighties the left proposed and won the Party’s approval for 
workplace branches 2s one means of achieving this. Interestingly they 
have gathered lasting momentum only in unions like NALGO and NATFE 
which are not affilated to the Party—one explanation for this being 
that such a structure of individual Party members cannot be sustained 
alongside a corporate relationship. A more radical proposal would be 
to change the nature of the union’s corporate relation to the Party: to 
separate the issue of financial support from the issue of decision-making 
power within the Party, which should rest upon individual members 
organized through a workplace/union branch as well as the local 
branches that exist at present. 


Here is not the occasion to discuss the details of such a reform. But the 
essential points are these: the union as a whole would decide as ıt does 
now to allocate a part of its political fund—gathered, as it is now, 
through a political levy—to the Labour Party as the force most likely 
to defend its interests. The union would thus still have de facto influence, 
because the Party would depend 1n part on trade union funds. However, 
financial support would no longer buy voting power, nor would pay- 
ment of the political levy imply automatic affiliation to the Party. 
Individual trade unionists would have to be recruited and encouraged 
to organize as Party members within the union or workplace. They 
would also have voting power within the Party as union members— 
for example, as workplace delegates or, at national level, as delegates 
from the Labour Party’s trade union section.” Those who joined 
through their workplace or union branch might initially pay a lower 
subscription as part of the process of turning affiliated members into 
individual members, but the aim would be an equal subscription and 
equal vote. No doubt it would be necessary to solve some problems 
relating to any membership overlap between workplace/union and 
local branches, or between constituency and trade-union delegations to 
Conference. The decisive benefit, however, would be that the power of 
the trade union section in the Party would be based upon a real flesh- 
and-blood commitment—a two-way process involving both the political 
generalization of trade union and workplace experience and expertise, 


9 ‘This bloc coald reflect mayjonty and mmorty posrmona, as Enc Hefer hes argued m reletion to the 
present bloc vote See ‘Socialists and the Labour Party’, NLR 140, July-Angust 1983. 
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and the extension of the Party’s campaigning energies and political 
thinking into the unions. 


The prospects for such a transformation are long-term. Trade union 
barons, even of a left inclination, are not going to give up their corporate 
power in the Party unless pushed by events and by their members. In 
the meantime, much will depend not on constitutional manoeuvres but 
on the establishment of organizations of socialist unionists to fill the 
vacuum left by the decline of the Communist Party, recruiting members 
to political activity rather than simply seeking to sway the bloc vote. 
But in the end the unions themselves will have to surrender their 
corporate voting power to those of their members who also belong to 
the Party. Until this happens the Party will contain an inbuilt source of 
conservatism and political corruption which will make claims to be 
building a democratic campaigning party entirely hollow. 


The Left’s Dilemma 


The particularly taut electoralism of the present leadership, combined 
with the collapse of old electoral certainties, has made more stark the 
dilemma facing the radical left in the Labour Party. On the one hand, 
it wants and needs to win elections, and has had some success (as well 
as failures) in doing so both in local government and in the June 1987 
general election. On the other hand, it has different views from the 
leadership on how Thatcherism can be most effectively challenged, and 
sees electoral change as only one part of a socialist transformation. Since 
1983 the space for the left to put forward these differences has steadily 
diminished and is likely to contract still further within the national 
institutions of the Party, where direct conflict with the leadership will 
very quickly be presented as an act of disloyalty jeopardizing Labour’s 
electoral chances. Some on the left will simply go along with the 
leadership in the hope of influencing the occasional policy; others will 
find themselves in an increasingly defensive corner unless they strike 
out on a more independent path. 


There are two sides to the politics of the radical left which, though 
ultimately connected, may be usefully considered as distinct. One is 
electoral and parliamentary. The other is concerned with struggles and 
movements seeking change of a more fundamental kind. A subtle 
institutional pressure, from the very fibres of the Party, often leads the 
left to present its politics as if ıt was, as a whole, an electoral alternative to 
that of the leadership. This encourages patently unrealistic assumptions 
about the extent of socialist consciousness among the electorate, and a 
tendency to push for full socialist programmes on all occasions for fear 
of making compromises. However, if the above distinction is accepted 
it will be quite possible for the left to make pointed and potentially 
effective proposals for the Party’s electoral strategy without weakening 
its basic beliefs or undermining its more fundamental work with non- 
parliamentary struggles and movements. 


With regard to electoral strategy, the problem we face ıs that the 
extent of Labour’s defeat following a technically and organizationally 
competent campaign may point towards yet another term of Conserva- 
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tive rule unless there 1s a dramatic shift in political or constitutional 
alignments. One response the left could make would be to rely on shifts 
to or ın other parties—a further collapse of the Alliance, for instance, 
or a split in the Conservatives—and to make sure that Labour is well 
placed to reap the benefits. However, that is to leave too much to 
chance and wishful thinking. The other option is for the Labour Party 
itself to make a dramatic shift on political or constitutional issues. 


Two kinds of change would in theory be possible. The first would be 
a major shift of Labourism to the right, breaking the formal trade union 
links and making an explicit commitment to the market and nuclear 
weapons. Secondly, Labourism could turn sharply left towards the kind 
of alternative to Thatcherism we have briefly outlined.!1 Now, moves 
towards the first option will be tried, but Kinnock will undoubtedly 
fudge. The second option, as an entire programme, is e/ectora//y unrealis- 
tic. The left therefore needs to select or develop policies which directly 
challenge and expose the Conservative government—including its demo- 
cratic illegitrmacy—and which, while not necessarily socialist, open the 
way to socialism. This process needs considerable work and discussion. 
I would suggest that a central theme should be democratic reforms 
aimed at the main centres of power—about which there is widespread 
but unfocused discontent: the City, the Westminster—Whitehall establish- 
ment, the judiciary and big corporations. Reforms of the constitution 
and the state should include the restoration of local government auth- 
ority with additional economic powers; a Scottish and a Welsh assembly 
with economic powers, and a commitment to democratic regional 
government elsewhere; the withdrawal of troops from Northern Ireland 
and the calling of a constituent assembly; 2 Ministry for Women; a 
freedom of information act; accountability of the security sevices directly 
to Parliament rather than the Prime Ministers; electoral reform; an elected 
second chamber; and an opening up of the judiciary together with a 
bill of rights. 


Other reforms would involve steps towards economic democracy: for 
example, goverment action to establish a right to work so that no 
compulsory redundancies could take place without alternatives (includ- 
ing shorter working hours) being found—action which would not block 
technological advance but reduce its social and human costs. With 
regard to industrial democracy, the management of newly renationalized 
industries would be made accountable to the unions and elected local 
and regional authorities, as well as, in the last instance, to Parliament. 
Finally, political and economic controls would be imposed on the City, 
with the same ruthlessness that Thatcher is showing towards local 
government. The aim of all such measures would be quite explicitly to 
break the concentrated power of the British establishment. 


These reforms, though modest by the standards of the left’s long-term 
goals, would mark a radical break from the assumption which is really 
at the heart of Labourism: that the good old British way of doing 
things—from Whitehall to the local planning department—can produce 
equality and even socialism, because it is essentially democratic. Individ- 


11 See Chapter 1x of Lashear: A Tale of Tre Partus 


ual MPs—for instance Tony Benn, Dennis Skinner, Clair Short and 
Robin Cook, and now Ken Livingstone, Pat Wall and forceful bands 
of women, blacks and Scots—have been and will be continually demon- 
strating that the present structures, under Labour as well as under the 
Conservatives, are a basic impediment to a more equal and free society, 
let alone socialism.’? All that is being proposed is that these guerrilla 
forays by individual MPs should be built up into a democratic pro- 
gramme for which the left should campaign in the party and the unions. 


Socialist transformation itself is, of course, a much deeper process whose 
foundations must be laid in the institutions of daily life, especially 
material life. Traditionally the Labour Party has not inhabited these 
institutions except as the union boss, the member of a governing body, 
or the employer. With the decline of the Communist Party over the last 
fifteen years or so, there is in fact virtually no sustained, nationally 
organized presence in these spheres. As Steve Riley, the young secretary 
of the three-thousand-strong T&GWU branch at Ford’s Dagenham, 
declared almost ın despair: ‘There’s no party that workers can turn to 
in a dispute, or even just to help make sense of things.’ That kind of 
party would be present in every factory, design office, hospital, school 
and community; it would be present in the organizations that workers 
and other oppressed people have created for their self-defence. Only by 
filling this vacuum will the radical left in its different forms, both inside 
and outside the party, produce the impetus and confidence to create 
socialism in the wake of defeating the present government. 





4 Aduch of chia, mamiy back-beoch, oppoatnon comes from members of the Campaign Group of MPs, 
although todividael members of the Tnbune Group have scored notable propaganda soccesecs—for 
matence, Robin Cook on the City and Zircon The Campaign Group was formed m 1982 es an attempt 
to organtre the lmks—esrabiehdd during the campaign for consttunonal reforms and for Tony Benn 
as depoty beader—berween left MPs and the left outmde Perlmament. Its founders were disse oefied 
with the ineffectual parlementaram of the Tnbane Group It came Into ts own dunng the miners’ 
snike, acting, along with a section of the Tnbune Group, ss rte parliamentary vorce and devoting 
considerable resources of time and moncy. The 1987 MPs have mgnificently expanded its base to 
inctode a strong group of women (e.g, Dawn Pumerolo from Berstol, Audrey Wise from Preston, 
Mildred Gordon from Tower Hamlets, end Joan Ruddock, the ex-chairwoman of CND), four black 
MPs, other leaders of the radical left, soch es Ken Livingstone, or of campaignmg working-class 
CLPs, soch as Pat Wall from Beadford North Meche labels give the mmpression of a cobesrve, 
discrpiined group, the epitomy of their mage of the ‘hard left’. Bat in fact, hke most of what the 
prems aod Labour leaders brand in this way, it s a complex combination of soculec, all of whom 
havc a long record either im Labour Party polines, in the trade unions, in community, feminist, black 
and peace movements, or in some combination of them all As an exclusively paritamentary force, the 
Campaign Group can tend, according to some of ts members, to be ther sectarian tn its spprosch— 
partly, perbaps as protection against the compromusmng pressures of Westminister. In the Shadow 
cabinet elecnons of 1987, bowever, it was the nght wing of the Tubane Group who proved sectarma, 
in refusing a jomt share with the Campaign Group. 


Introduction to Borge Interview 


The interview was conducted at the Comandante’s residence, over 
breakfast, with the help of an old friend, Ileana Rodriguez, and a new 
friend, Daniel Alegria, whose stories—instructively different from the 
life trajectories of North American intellectuals—I hope to tell in 
another place. It was not a particularly propitious moment for a 
theoretical interview, being among other things the first week of the 
Hasenfuss affair. Contragate had not yet been disclosed; but clearly 
Nicaragua was living under the anxiety of invasion, and suffering daily 
from desperate economic conditions. The visitor was also reminded 
that week of the reason for Managua’s strange landscape: a basin filled 
with foliage and vacant lots, from which a few buildings emerged at 
intervals. For San Salvador had just been struck by a devastating 
earthquake, which recalled to Nicaraguans their own experience in 1972. 
‘This is the beginning of the end in El Salvador’, they said; since 
Somoza’s pocketing of the relief funds for the 1972 disaster had spelled 
the real beginning of the final revolutionary process in Nicaragua. 
‘Duarte will never be able to rebuild either?’ 


My own interest lay in the originality of the Sandinista revolutionary 
process; it was clear enough that others were prepared to take care of 
current events. When the Comandante drove me back to the Hotel 
Intercontinental that evening in his jeep (his staff did not particularly 
appreciate his exercise in bravura driving, although he obviously relished 
it), North American network correspondents descended on him in hopes 
of a scoop: the first interview with the pilot or, failing that, an interview 
on the subject with Borge himself. He explained that the first was 
impossible until after the trial; and as for the second, he offered as a 
consolation an interview about Carlos Fonseca, the martyred founder 
of the Sandinista movement about whom the Comandante was rewriting 
a memoir. ‘But that,’ he said, ‘you’re probably not interested in.’ The 
correspondents were frank to admit that the North American public 
would not be at all interested in Carlos Fonseca. Given the significance 
of martyrs in the Sandinista tradition—starting with Sandino himself— 
this particular indifference can stand as a useful illustration of the 
interests, or lack of them, that separate a US public, occasionally 
including the Left, from an understanding of the specific dynamics of 
a revolution. Virtually the only thing that can be affirmed in advance 
about a revolution (as Borge does here) is that it will be uniquely 
formed and articulated by its national situation—though this is not, I 
trust, an endorsement of nationalism. 


Born in 1931, Tomas Borge first became politically active as a member 
of the Nicaraguan Conservative Party, and was held in prison for 
eighteen months in the 19508 following the assassination of Somoza 
senior. In 1961 he became one of the four founder-members of the 
FSLN, of whom he is the only survivor, and went on to head the 
‘Protracted People’s War’ tendency that favoured a strategy of rural 
guerrilla warfare. He and his wife were captured and tortured by the 
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National Guard—she to death—but he was released with eighty-two 
other FSLN prisoners in the wake of the attack on the National Palace 
in August 1978. Since the victory of the revolution he has been Minister 
of the Interior in the Sandinista government. The senior member of 
the collective leadership, he is also reputed to be the most ‘Marxist’ or 
‘hard-line’ ideologue—something the reader will be able to evaluate on 
the basis of this interview. Like all Nicaraguans—such 1s at any rate 
the outsider’s impression and the international stereotype—he 1s a poet 
and a writer. His personality is clearly that of the rebel: on a visit to 
the penitentiary at Tipitapa, I was shown the cell in which he spent 
many of the Somoza years. Exceptionally, he was given an entire floor 
of the cell block to himself so he could not agitate the other political 
prisoners, and was frequently confined for punishment in the tiny 
compartment through which the system of pipes and ducts passed, a 
horrible makeshift variety of solitary confinement. Today the Nicaragu- 
ans have an open prison system, of which they are justly proud, and 
like many other Latin American countries do not have the death penalty. 
This has never been mentioned in the US media’s anxiety about the fate 
of Hasenfuss. 


As well as being the Sandinista leader with the longest revolutionary 
experience, Borge 1s a very popular figure who plunges into the crowd 
on the appropriate occasion, ‘pressing the flesh’ like any American 
politician, kissing babies, listening to grievances which are noted down 
by his staff, capable too of stopping his jeep in the neighbouring village 
at the sight of a lighted window, to find out why this or that inhabitant 
failed to participate in the public meeting. The exceedingly inadequate 
category of ‘the charismatic’, however, is all the less apposite in a 
situation of collective leadership. 


F.J. 
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Tomas Borge on the 
Nicaraguan Revolution 
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‘be questions I want to ask basically concern the originality of the Nicaraguan 
wolaution, which is very different from the Cuban revolution but in ways that are not 
together clear. We know that you don’t use the word socialism but the word Sandinism, 
ut we don’t know exactly what this means. Is the originality of Sandintsm just a 
vestion of every nation having its own historical tradition? 


. few things need to be explained at once, especially for the North American 
cople whose culture has developed in an uneven way. Whereas science and 
schnology are very advanced in the United States, the sociology of antagon- 
tic struggles in the Third World has remained backward and there is not a 
ill or even significant appreciation of the social changes that have occurred 
nd are continuing to occur in the world. The truth is that there is no genuine 
evolution which does not have its own original characteristics, for mechanical 
nitation of the processes of change is not a revolution in the strict sense of 
ae word. Revolutions can be called revolutions when the changes they bring 
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about are the result of concrete conditions; when they have their roots 
in the soil and their fruits are natural and not imported. In the same 
way, Nicaragua is one country where apples cannot be produced, but 
medlars, pineapples and other kinds of fruit are grown instead. That 
does not mean that we cannot import fertilizer or other contributory 
elements that form part of human capital on the land. Indeed, we cannot 
really speak of an original revolution without taking into consideration 
the experience of other countries, the laws of historical development. 


Our revolution is based on the ideas of a worker who was also a 
craftsman and to some extent a peasant—ideas which, by a kind of 
natural genius, transcended the conditions of their time and reached 
out towards the future. Sandino said, for example, that only the workers 
and peasants will go all the way in a process of social change; and he 
said it without having read Marx, at a time when Marxist ideas had not 
yet reached Nicaragua. However, Marxism, which is a conception of 
the world and of reality, establishes certain laws of historical develop- 
ment that can be realized or interpreted even outside any actual knowl- 
edge of Marxism; in the same way that a person who does not know 
the laws of gravity and has never heard of Newton knows from 
experience that if an object 1s dropped it will fall to the ground. The 
laws of physics are fulfilled independently of the theoretical knowledge 
that we have of them, and it is the same with the predictions made by 
great thinkers about historical development—at any rate those predic- 
tions which are sound and establish a harmonious relationship between 
theory and practice. We did not receive a comprehensive Marxist 
education—you could say that we received a comprehensive Christian 
education. We were not isolated from Marxist theories, but nor were 
we well versed. 


Just yesterday I was talking with the comrades from the Pablo Ubeda 
forces of the Ministry of the Interior, who had previously described 
their fighting troops as having a low politicalideological level on 
account of their scant knowledge of revolutionary theories. And I said 
to the comrades: ‘Maybe they have a low theoretical level, you could 
even say a low ideological level; but they are at a high political level.” 
In fact, some people I know can recite whole chapters of Marx’s Capital, 
ot have learnt by heart the philosophy of Engels or Hegel or read 
Montesquieu, but are incapable of risking, not their lives, but a miserable 
lock of hair in defence of their ideas, while these lads show themselves 
willing every day to give up their lives. They have never read Marx or 
only have a very vague notion of Marxism; they don’t know the Bible 
and haven’t read Hegelian philosophy, nor will they ever. But they can 
be like lions when it comes to defending their interests as part of a 
social sector that is bringing about a profound revolutionary change in 
Nicaragua. It has not been knowledge of Marxism or of the Bible that 
has created this revolution but the objective conditions of this country— 
together with the good fortune of having a leader who was able to 
interpret the laws of historical development and to find the right 
organizational forms, methods or strategy and the appropriate tactics 
to bring down the Somoza dictatorship and initiate major change. 


Of course a visionary like Carlos Fonseca would have been of little use 
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if a whole series of objective conditions had not favoured revolutionary 
changes. Ours was a poor country, or rather a country made poor, with 
an obsolete industry, and capitalism was unable to develop precisely 
because of the special conditions that the Somoza regime adjusted itself 
to. Instead, a savage, cruel, thieving family oligarchy essentially limited 
the body of the country’s exploiters to its own family and friends, 
preventing any other sector from developing into a modern bourgeoisie. 
So the bourgeoisie was not able to lead the kind of transformation that 
took place elsewhere in Latin America—in Mexico, for example, or in 
the Southern Cone where democratic changes have also been led by the 
bourgeoisie. Insofar as it existed apart from the Somoza dynasty, 
the weak, sluggish Nicaraguan bourgeoisie remained politically very 
dependent on the United States, incapable of organizing itself or shaping 
a political alternative inside the country. Only at the last minute did a 
party representing such bourgeois sectors emerge, and by then it was 
too late. Out of this situation arose a broad-based movement led by 
Carlos Fonseca—not a movement restricted to a small social sector but 
one which, interpreting the interests of middle layers and even sections 
of the national bourgeoisie, impelled and placed itself at the head of a 
revolutionary change. 


This gives our process a natural originality. Since it was not easy to see 
the prospects for such change—even revolutionary forces in the world 
had not grasped the immuinence of victory and. had adopted a rather 
indifferent attitude—we did not receive support during the war from 
any of the socialist countries, except Cuba. The Soviet Union and others 
did not support us because they believed that only the Latin American 
Communist parties were the representatives of revolutionary changes, 
and it was not possible for them to think otherwise at that time. They 
had been through a whole series of experiences, developing ideas ın 
distant countries that divorced them from particular realities. Even the 
Earl Browder leadership of the CPUSA was, in its time, a token of that 
distance and of that subjective interpretation of Latin American reality. 
I am not blaming those countries, simply pointing out an objective fact. 
Here in Nicaragua it was not us but the socialist party, the Nicaraguan 
Communist Party, which maintained relations with the socialist coun- 
tries. It cannot be said—in that idiotic language that is sometimes 
used—that Nicaragua’s revolution was the fruit of Moscow gold. Not 
even the Soviets, the Soviet revolutionaries, believed in revolutionary 
change in Nicaragua. So how were they going to help us! 


Certainly the Cubans, who are geographically closer, came to understand 
more quickly that there could be change in Nicaragua. But although 
they always helped us, they too for a time believed more in other 
revolutionary movements than in ours. At first they helped us with 
certain reservations and in a rather limited way—which 18 logical 
enough. Only when they began to see from their nearby perspective 
that a change was going to take place did a qualitatively new attitude 
take shape with regard to collaboration and aid for Nicaragua. 


When the revolution triumphed, I tried to imagine what the Soviets, 
the Soviet Party leader, were thinking. And I wondered what could 
have been happening here tf even the first Soviet ambassador understood 
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absolutely nothing about it. Of course we were now able to explain to 
them from a position of governmental power, and they began to see 
what had happened. This explains their high level of solidarity with 
Nicaragua which—as I can bear witness—does not carry the slightest 
condition. It has been an exemplary solidarity, respectful but very broad 
and very generous. 


Once and for all, let me say that the Nicaraguan revolution is not the 
product of theoretical juggling, nor of shady KGB practices. Even 
though they neither knew nor understood us, and saw eye to eye with 
the so-called Communists who are an opposition party to us in this 
country, we ourselves made the revolution. It was the result not of 
Soviet strategy but of the conditions obtaining in our country. 


I would like to go a Little more deeply into what you are saying. During the 
struggle against the dictatorship conditions in Nicaragua were unlike those in 
Guatemala or any other country. But there is also the original development of the 
revolution since the taking of power. Obviously the situation in Cuba and ether 
countries is and will be different. But what about Central America? How does 
Nicaraguan identity differ from Honduran or Guatemalan? Where liss the 
anthenticity of the Sandinist revolution? 


Well, let us start with Cuba. In Cuba there are Committees for the 
Defence of the Revolution (CDRs), while in Nicaragua there are the 
Sandinista Defence Committees (CDSs). It would seem to be an imitation 
and I believe it is as far as the names are concerned—one would have 
to accuse those responsible of a lack of imagination, for they could have 
called them any number of other things. Nor 18 that the only similarity. 
After the triumph of the revolution many Cubans came to Nicaragua 
and have continued to have an influence, including over the form of 
state structures. Only recently have we begun to understand that some 
of our organizations are not at the same level of development as ın 
Cuba, and we have had to make some adjustments to the way they are 
structured. The CDSs, just to take one example, have a similar name to 
the Cuban CDRs, but they are different both in their role and their 
content—or rather, I think they have the same popular revolutionary 
content but other forms of concrete activity. The revolutionary vigilance 
operating in Cuba is not the same as that which operates in Nicaragua; 
here the CDSs have tended to represent the common interests and 
demands of people living in the barrros. 


In Cuba a process developed whereby one man became a decisive factor 
in the revolutionary path of his country, for his extraordinary personal 
qualities, his ability, his eloquence, his charisma and his integrity. That 
binding force was Fide] Castro. In Nicaragua this did not happen — 
perhaps the closest to Fidel Castro was Carlos Fonseca, but he died in 
the struggle and we had to set up a different kind of collective leadership 
which, in my opinion, is a contribution to the experience of popular 
struggle in Latin America. I imagine that at one time or another each 
of us has wanted to be Fidel Castro—which was obviously impossible. 
So too often in Latin America the left-wing groups that wanted funda- 
mental change began to break up into fragments without any major 
social support, and internal divisions and infighting for positions of 
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leadership became a most painful and complex phenomenon in the 
revolutionary movement. Sometimes more importance was attached to 
such disputes than to the struggle against the common enemy. It must 
be part of our Spanish heritage, because we Latin Americans constantly 
squabble over petty details and hierarchies. I said as much to the 
Venezuelan revolutionaries when I was there, and they became very 
angry with me. In fact, they still bear me some resentment because I 
had a meeting with the Democratic Alliance Party and with the Christian 
Democrats—the two parties which dominate the Right—before I met 
the Left. No fewer than thirty-five Left parties showed up, and I said 
to myself ‘What am I going to tell these people?’ In the end all I said 
to them was: “There’s no victory without unity—goodbye.’ To some 
extent our solution of a collective leadership has come to the fore in 
Nicaragua not to eliminate contradictions—because these exist—but 
to narrow them down to a point where they do not endanger the 
revolution. 


How do you explain your ability to overcome such divisions and to mainiain a 
collective leadership? 


At one time the Nicaraguan revolutionary movement was also divided, 
and then ıt was brought together by necessity. If we had not united the 
revolution would not have been victorious, and if we were to divide 
now impenalism would fall upon us with the same ease and ferocity as 
in Grenada. So, aside from the question of political maturity, aside from 
the special qualities inherited from Carlos Fonseca, aside from the fact 
that common sense is sometimes the best teacher and that the Nicaraguan 
people would not tolerate internal division, aside from the fact that we 
are conscious of all this, if we were divided the North Americans would 
immediately fall upon us and tear us to pieces. If at some moment 
someone were to want this unity not to exist, reality would immediately 
teach them that to push on with such an attitude would spell the 
destruction of the revolutionary process. 


If we have encouraged collective leadership and the elimination of 
candillismo, that in no way implies—and this must be said—any kind of 
criticism of the organizational forms and the determining leadership of 
Fidel Castro in Cuba. For in those particular conditions, that was what 
was natural and, in my view, is necessary. Another basic difference 
between Nicaragua and Cuba is that here the Christian Democrat and 
revolutionary leaders had relations with each other at an early stage. A 
long tme before victory, I would say around 1968, we had our first 
contact with Nicaraguan religious leaders. From that moment there 
began a process of understanding or even union with Christian sectors— 
in terms of moral and even political values—which was quite different 
from the revolutionary processes in Mexico, not to mention Russia or 
Cuba. In Cuba, for instance, most of the priests were Spanish and 
reactionary; the occasional one showed signs of progressiveness, but in 
general the whole clergy was reactionary. So the moment came when 
they clashed with the revolution and put themselves at the service of 
the CIA; and the Cubans gathered them all up, put them on a boat and 
sdnt them off to their homeland. 
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In Nicaragua, on the other hand, roughly half the priests were bom 
here, and some of the foreign priests, under the influence of liberation 
theology and the Medellin conference, took a different position and 
supported the revolution. It is no accident, then, that quite a number 
of priests have reached leading positions ın government and political 
life, just as it is no accident that the death penalty has been forgotten 
here. It is the first revolution in the world where the death penalty has 
not been laid down to punish those responsible for the exploitation and 
cruelty formerly suffered by the people. This 1s not the result of Marxism, 
of our having read the Assi Dxbring, but because of the influence of 
Christianity. 


Another difference is that socialism was established in Cuba very soon 
after the victory—that 1s to say, the basic means of production are in 
the hands of the state. In Nicaragua, above all under the dictates of 
reality, we have not established socialism but have what is called a 
mixed economy; the means of production are partly in the hands of the 
state and partly in private hands, as they are in the rest of the world. 
We also have a range of political parties, whereas other countries have 
only one. Of course, our mixed economy and the Costa Rican mixed 
economy, for example, are not one and the same, because in Costa Rica 
the force which holds decisive sway over the mechanisms of the 
economy 1s the bourgeoisie. In Nicaragua, by contrast, the bourgeoisie 
is now a social sector of secondary importance. But it is not eliminated, 
nor do we plan to eliminate it; quite the contrary, we have made 
sustained efforts to keep it in existence as an economic force. What is 
happening is that the political element ıs also exerting an influence, 
because the bourgeoisie has not resigned itself to losing political power 
and is fighting with all its weapons—including economic weapons 
which threaten the very existence of the economy. It is no accident that 
the bourgeoisie has been given so many economic incentives, more 
even than the workers; we ourselves have been more attentive in giving 
the bourgeoisie economic opportunities than in responding to the 
demands of the working class. We have sacrificed the working class in 
favour of the economy as part of a strategic plan; but the bourgeoisie 
continues to resist, sometimes boycotting the economy for the sake of 
its political interests. Nevertheless, there are some strong private sectors 
which are surviving without major problems; I wouldn’t say they don’t 
have any at all, but they don’t have major problems with the revolution. 


What will happen when there is a revolutionary transformation in 
Guatemala or El Salvador? We don’t know yet. But I think the large 
Indian population will be of great significance in Guatemala, as will the 
long history of violence in that country. It could be that it will have 
fewer problems than the others on account of its border with Mexico. 
But perhaps not: we do not know how far the Mexican bourgeoisie 
will go under pressure from impenalism. In El Salvador, a small coutry 
with a very experienced revolutionary movement and a people that has 
had an extraordinary history, I suspect—it is just a suspicion—that the 
revolution will be more radical than ın Nicaragua, and'that 2 few heads 
will roll. Perhaps it won’t be like that, perhaps they will be influenced 
by our experience, I don’t know. What we do know is that the 
Salvadorean revolutionaries have been very generous with captured 
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government soldiers: they look after them, do not mistreat them, and 
that is an excellent thing in the revolutionary process. They also have 
an excellent attitude towards the population. In my view, it is the 
difficulty of achieving unity within the revolutionary movement that 
has held back the process of change in that country. 


The enemy has also been very clever and very violent in El Salvador. 
At one time imperialist strategy was to annihilate the armed movement 
and the social and trade union organizations, and although they did not 
succeed in destroying the armed movement—indeed, the Salvadorean 
army suffered some severe blows—they did hit hard at the mass social 
movement, which was the complementary strategic element needed to 
bring about change in that country. Only in the last few months has 
there been a resurgence of the popular and trade union movement, 
which is very important and actually irreversible because it also forms 
part of US strategy in El Salvador. Their idea of an alliance between 
Duarte and the military sectors includes a necessary opening: that is, 
there has to be some kind of concession, and this has made it possible 
for the mass movement to develop. Thus, as part of their own strategy, 
they are forging the knife that will pierce them through the heart. They 
can’t avoid it because such are the laws of history. The actual course 
of change in El Salvador will depend on the character of the alliances; 
social democracy, for example, has quite an important influence. But 
the revolutionary movement knows our experience well and, drawing 
also from its own long experience, will probably try to make fewer 
mistakes than we did. It faces a very complex situation, with a bour- 
geoisie that is much more developed, better educated, cleverer and 
more cruel than in Nicaragua—more aristocratic, you might say. Our 
bourgeoisie was mediocre, moronic, lacking in taste, while in El Salva- 
dor it was not born prematurely as a mentally retarded dwarf and has 
developed in a normal way. That makes it all the more dangerous. 


You have been talking about the bourgeoist, bat naturally a developed boxrgecisis 
implies a developed proletariat. Yon also spoks of how Sandino bad affinities with 
the peasants, craftsmen and workers. But the questton I would liks to ask is 
essentially about class amd culture. What I can’t ses im the Nicaraguan revolution 
is a populist peasant language which in any way elevates the figure of the 
peasant... unless I am mistaken. 


What happened after Sandino was assassinated in 1934? There was a 
wave of violence directed mainly against the peasantry, which had given 
the greatest support to Sandino; it was the beginning of an era of 
barbarism, and of passivity in the general popular struggle. The peasants 
wert massacred, made impotent. Already they were a politically and 
culturally backward sector, which had been brought to a higher political 
struggle because of the circumstances of that time and Sandino’s unifying 
power and fascination. The peasants did not protest when their lands 
were taken away, as the only organization that had existed had been set 
up by Sandino. He had set up cooperatives with ex-combatants and 
planned to develop them in Guiguilf in the north of Nicaragua, but 
they were wiped out in blood and fire by the National Guard which 
became the country’s army, police, prison system and main political 
party. Remember that the peasants were on the whole Conservative, so 
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that even the political instrument which, though not representing their 
interests, grouped them under its banner was relegated to second place. 
The Conservative Party became the party which contended for power 
against the ruling Liberal oligarchy, which actually operated through 
the political and mulitary apparatus of the National Guard. The Liberal 
Party was no more than a mask hiding the power of the Somoza 
dictatorship. 


When the guerrilla groups of the Sandinista front started up in the 
countryside, they drew only some sectors of the peasantry into the 
struggle. In a protracted war, such as developed in China, they may 
well have incorporated the great mass as fundamental protagonists of 
revolutionary change. But the conditions in Nicaragua were such that 
the Gordian knot of contradictions was cut when the Somoza dictator- 
ship fell to mainly urban insurrections. The rural insurrections, which 
fell far short of unifying the whole peasantry, were only a complementary 
element. It was not until after the revolutionary victory that the peasants 
became more combative as a result of the institutional and political 
measures of the revolution, the agrarian reform and other changes in 
the countryside. 


In the early stages, however, the lands of Somoza and his associates 
were seized by the state as part of a mistaken plan which seemed 
revolutionary at the time. For the state had neither the administrative 
ability nor sufficient machinery to run these agrarian holdings, and in 
fact they began to fall into disrepair. Only later did we realize the 
mistake and begin to hand over the land to the peasants, so that now 
there are whole regions of the country—Rio San Juan, to take a recently 
completed example—where all the land has been handed over for the 
individual or collective use of the peasants. This gives them a more 
important role, but they are not yet—nor do I think they ever will be— 
the principal force in Nicaragua’s revolutionary changes. 


Turning to the working class, I think that an underdeveloped working 
class does indeed go hand in hand with an underdeveloped bourgeoisie. 
There was no industrialization here that would have enabled a developed 
working class or important workers’ parties to emerge The Socialist 
Party and the Communist Party, though supposedly working class, 
actually represented the interests and demands of a sector recently 
entering industrial labour, of peasant origin and without proletaran 
traditions. The parties did not know how to, nor could they, place 
themselves in the van of the struggle of their own class. The Sandinista 
front emerged as an organization which interprets the interests of the 
working class. But it also interprets the interests of other social sectors— 
middle layers of the population, including craftsmen and also peasants— 
and is thus a vanguard organization of the traditionally exploited sectors 
in our country. If we had a mechanical conception of the Sandinist 
front as ‘vanguarding’ the working class, we could say that it ‘vanguards’ 
the political, ideological and maternal interests of the working class and 
not the working class as an organized social sector. Similarly, it also 
heads the interests of secondary classes such as the peasants and crafts- 
men, as well as interpreting the interests of a broad middle sector and 
a very small part of the national bourgeoisie. 
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I woxld liks to ask you to say something abont the different stages of the revolution 
after the fall of the dictatorship. For example, if the agrarian reform ts a recent 
question, what were the main nodal points after the seizure of power? 


First there was a ‘honeymoon’ stage when many thought that this might 
not be a revolution and some elements of the bourgeoisie, such as 
Alfonso Robelo, were members of the governing council. This explains 
why La Preasa was Sandinista at the beginning; why the bourgeoisie 
offered toasts to us and sent us invitations to all its parties and binges; 
why the bourgeois girls smiled at us so merrily and even passionately. 
They thought we were just going to establish a democracy, to form a 
nice little army and police force—who knows what they imagined? 
We expected to be attacked by imperialism and knew that for that 
reason we would have to develop an army, defence forces, a strong 
security organ. We knew they were going to attack us—we were sure 
of that mght from the start. We knew there was going to be class 
struggle in our country. We knew that this smiling bourgeoisie would 
get a little serious after a few months, then very serious, and end up 
scowling at us. So we had to create an apparatus in turn that would 
speed up these contradictions and enable us to cope with them. We 
knew that we had to organize the masses, that the masses in our 
country were backward but had a revolutionary instinct and would deal 
aggressively with the sectors opposed to revolutionary change. We also 
knew that the handling of this situation could not fail to have its 
political costs. 


In my view, 2 new stage opened with the death of Jorge Salazar.’ It 
was then that the rules of the game were laid down, that it became a 
life-and-death struggle between the bourgeoisie and the revolution. 
There had already been a few warning signs. For example, they very 
subtly opposed the national literacy campaign, saying that those who 
couldn’t read or write had the right to remain that way and that nobody 
should force them. As cultural and ideological conflicts broke out, they 
began to organize themselves politically and to clash openly with the 
masses, falsely blaming it all on the government institutions. These 
contradictions subsequently became more acute, without any social 
basis, and we made a series of mistakes ın the run-up to the elections. 
Arturo Cruz was leading a grouping called the Coordinadora Democra- 
tica, which went out into the streets but failed to attract anyone. Then, 
with a stupidity unworthy of their cause, some people began to throw 
stones at them. Four nobodies in a kiosk or a fourth-rate cinema in 
Chinadega or Matagalpa, and they began to stone them! Of course each 
stone thrown at Arturo Cruz landed not on his head but on the big US 
dailies, on all the press campaigns against the revolution. The stones 
fell in Europe too. I told them: ‘Cut that out!’ and sent the police to 
restrain them, many times. But what were the police to do—especially 
as, for all I know, the police themselves had a tremendous urge to 
throw stones at Arturo Cruz? It was a ‘difficult situation when this 
second stage ended with the elections. There was a political struggle in 





1 Jorge Salexar, vice chairman of the COSEP employers’ fedennon, was being sought on charges of 
armed subversion when be was killed on 17 November 1980 m an exchenge of gunfire with the polce 
[Ed note ] 
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which we made many mistakes, because actually a huge majority of the 
Nicaraguan people voted for the Sandinista Front, almost seventy per 
cent. One section abstained and another supported the traditional 
parties, but they were an absolute minority. I think it was then that the 
process of the country’s institutionalization began—ae process which, 
perhaps, culminated in the approval of the draft constitution. 


One of the basic dilemmas of modern revolutions concerns the concept of develop- 
ment, the Soviet idea of the development of heavy industry. How do yon see this 
problem bere in Nicaragua? What sacrifices would be needed to develop heavy 
industry tastead of other areas? 


We made an initial mistake of subsidizing normality in Nicaragua, 
whereas we should have used all resources for development after the 
victory of the revolution. The psychological conditions were there for 
belt-tightening, so that everyone would have to work even for their 
food, but instead we wanted everything to be normal. I think it was a 
petty-bourgeois idea. For everything to be normal we began to subsidize 
transport, food, the producers, everyone, and all the money we received 
went into subsidies rather than investment. Now we are paying the 
price of that mistake. If we had used all those resources for short-term 
development projects, which at the same time would have provided a 
base for longer-term projects right through to the development of heavy 
industry, we would be singing another tune by now. I mean, it is as if 
you got a gift of a million pesos and, instead of setting up a business 
or investing it somewhere, you ate it all up. That is exactly what we 
did. You would happily share it all out, and that is what we did. 


The moment came when US aggression reached such proportions that 
we were forced to allocate our resources for the country’s defence. This 
coincided with the world economic crisis and the increase in our external 
debt ($5,000 million), because a large part of our resources were not 
given to us but loaned. The sadistic system of unequal exchange became 
more intense and, as everyone knows, our problems are more serious 
now than before. Moreover, an open, free economy, without effective 
control mechanisms, has led to speculation, hoarding, illegal trading and 
major dislocations that have hit the poorest sectors of the population. 
Production has not increased but diminished; we have less than we had 
before, and a larger population to feed, educate, house, clothe, and so 


on. 


The war has also taken up the greater part of our mental space. If you 
are making a table and someone is hitting you on the head from behind, 
naturally you are more preoccupied with the blows than with the table. 
Still, I think we are learning from experience that it is also possible to 
concem ourselves with production. Recently the country’s leadership 
has been meeting often to discuss economic problems, and the first task 
is to establish order, coherence and an economical use of resources. We 
have to be sparing with our scarce foreign currency; our very limited 
resources must be allocated according to the right priorities, so that it 
cannot be said that we have a non-strategy for development. Our aim 
must be a strategy for survival, in which the idea of development is 
not alien. 
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Is at not the case that Nicaraguan agriculture is very rich and, unlike in the last 
days of the dictatorship, can feed the people without imports? Do you bave a 
problem with monoculinre like the Cubans? 


At the moment we cannot feed the population with our own resources. 
A large part of our products are agricultural exports, but some of these 
are not economic. The last cotton harvest, for example, brought us less 
than we had invested. Coffee has been more profitable because of more 
favourable conditions. We do not have monoculture as we produce a 
range of products, but nor do we have great diversity. 


In selling thts agricultural ontput, bow have you coped with the problems of the 
external market? 


Naturally we have to produce to export, because that brings in foreign 
exchange. We have to diversify our markets, and the US economic 
aggression has forced us to seck new outlets, including the socialist 
countries, beyond our best natural market in North America. The 
production of basic grains 1s not yet sufficient to overcome shortages, 
which are partly resolved by foreign aid. We receive wheat, sometimes 
rice, sometimes maize, but not enough to solve our food problems. It 
should also be borne in mind that there 1s a great deal of unrecorded 
production, so that the statistics for maize or beans must be well below 
actual output. We only register state or private farming above a certain 
threshold, not the small-scale production of tomatoes, maize or veg- 
etables that goes on. Such products are very expensive, but they do 
exist. 


The shortages are not such that it could be said the Nicaraguan people 
go hungry. However, there is an incredible imbalance between prices 
and incomes: people earn very little but the goods on offer are very 
expensive. I don’t know how—probably through a well-developed 
informal sector and a high level of family solidarity—people have 
enough money to buy the things they need. A soldier in the Ministry 
of the Interior earns just 35,000 cordobas and his family doesn’t die of 
hunger—I don’t know how they can manage. So I ask Captain Maria 
de Lourdes Castro, for example: ‘What do you do to survive?” And 
she answers: ‘My father helps us.’ That’s how I begin to find out. 
People also survive by stealing—toilet paper from offices, or paper to 
make exercise books, or pencils and other things to sell. Sometimes 
they can even have a considerable income. But the truth is that there 
is a certain distribution of wealth, in the midst of difficulties and protests. 


What can you say to progresseos people in the United States? What can they do 
for Nuwaragua? 


I think they should go on hunger strike. Those Vietnam war veterans 
who have recently gone on hunger strike are at last appealing to the 
consciences of the North American people, because the North Amer- 
icans only function at the level of dramas. Intellectuals should also write 
about it, but to do that they have to come to Nicaragua. Incidentally 
they should know that they don’t need a visa to enter the country— 
they can come, and we shall welcome them enthusiastically. Curiously 
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North Americans are loved, respected and treated affectionately in this 
country. We wouldn’t greet the US marines in the same way. I don’t 
know what kind of reception they would have—not very affectionate, 
I think. 


Anyway, progressive people in North America should write about 
Nicaragua, increase awareness, organize solidarity committees and sup- 
port those which already exist, encourage and support the efforts being 
made by some US Christian and pacifist groups to expose Reagan’s 
policies. It would also be a good idea to write to US congressmen, some 
of whom are tremendously confused. I think that North Americans are 
the most confused people in the world. They are the ones who read the 
most newspapers, watch the most TV, see the most movies, listen to 
the most radio programmes. But they are the world’s most confused 
people, precisely because all those means of communication together 
form an impressive tangled web of lies that present a completely 
distorted view of our reality. The last time I spoke to them in public I 
asked how it was possible for a serious person—which one supposes ~ 
the US President to be—to say that we have burned down a Jewish 
synagogue, in a country where there are no synagogues. Or how can 
he accuse us of being drug traffickers when the US federal drugs agency 
says that this is not the case? How is it that there are so many lies, so 
many? It cannot be by chance. They issue from all the means of 
communication and the rectifications are obscured. The aim is to lay 
the conditions for an attack on Nicaragua and to convince the US people 
that we are criminals. Later retractions hardly matter if they appear 
among the ‘News in Brief’. 


Translated by Linda Briggs 
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NLR 165, due out in late October, will include a further 
instalment of Raphael Samuel’s major essay of recovery: 
“The Lost World of British Communism’. The two eartier 


parts of this series, ‘Faith, Hope and Struggle’ and ‘Staying 
Power’, are still available in NLR 154 and 156 respectively, 
priced £2.50 each to subscribers and £3.50 to non- 
subscribers. 
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Chinatown, Part Two? The 
‘Internationalization’ of Downtown 


Los Angeles 


JAKE GITTES: How much are you worth? 

NOAH CROSS: I have no idea. How much do you want? 
GITTES: I want to know what you’re worth—over ten million? 
CROSS: Oh, my, yes. 


GITTES. Then why are you doing it? How much better can you eat? 
What can you buy that you can’t already affordr 


CROSS: The future, Mr Gittes, the future... 


Robert Towne, Chtmatewa script 


[he shortest route between Heaven and Hell in contemporary America is 
stobably Fifth Street in Downtown L.A.* West of the refurbished Biltmore 
Hotel, and spilling across the moat of the Harbor Freeway, a post-1970 glass 
ind steel skyscape advertises the landrush of Pacific Rim capital to the central 
city. Here, Japanese mega-developers, transnational bankers and billionaire 
corporate raiders plot the restructuring of the California economy.! A few 
blocks east, across the no-man’s-land of Pershing Square, Fifth Street metamor- 
phoses into the ‘Nickel’: the notorious half-mile strip of blood-and-vomit- 
spewn concrete where several thousand homeless people—themselves trapped 
in the inner circle of Dante’s inferno—have become pawns in a vast local 


power struggle. Intersecting these extremes of greed and immiseration is the 
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Downtown Los Angeles: Redevelopment Zones 


axis of a third reality: e? gran Broadway, the reverberant commercial 
centre of a burgeoning Spanish-speaking city-within-a-city, whose bar- 
reos (interpenetrating the ghetto to the south) now form a dense ring 
around the central business district. (See map one.) A ten-minute walk 
down Fifth Street thus passes through abrupt existential and class 
divides, a micro-tour of social polarization in the late-Reaganite era. 
Moreover this landscape—whether we recognize the location or not— 
has insinuated itself into the contemporary imagination. Because the 
Downtown skycity is so recent, and because of its proximity to the 
media factories of Hollywood, tt figures prominently as a representation 
of the early twenty-first-century urbanism that is now emerging. It has 
become de rigwexr for passing theorists and image-mongers, whether as 
critics or celebrants, to stop and comment on the architectural order 


and social topography that are coalescing out of the lava of development 
around Fifth Street. 





* For Ed and Diane 


For Fredric Jameson, in a seminal essay, the built environment of Los 
Angeles, especially its ‘downtown renaissance’, is a paradigm of the 
‘post-modern’ city where architecture and electronic image have fused 
into a single hyperspace.? For the well-known urban designer James 
Sanders, director of the Bryant Park Project in Manhattan, the ‘intense— 
even poetic—verticality’ of Fifth and Grand is an expression of Los 
Angeles imperialism: ‘The “new” downtown Los Angeles is pulling 
away international banking and finance, establishing a centre of great 
radidting lines of communication and trade for the Pacific Rim. As on 
the East Coast, where New York is grabbing the remaining marbles of 
the Atlantic economy community, so Los Angeles is setting itself up as 
the Pacific’s economic capital. The two cities seem intent on carving 
the world into two great economic entities, with themselves as the 
centres.” 


Hollywood, meanwhile, has reached for different hyperboles. Younger 
directors have relentlessly exploited the social extremes of Downtown 
as a nightmare stage, a ground zero, for such contemporary apocalypses 
as Repo Man, The Terminator, To Lave and Die ia L.A., and so on. 
This dystopian figuration acquires a dark grandeur in Ridley Scott’s 
Bladerunner with its images of mile-high towers, ruled by interplanetary 
genetic-engineering conglomerates, nsing above the poisonous conge- 
aled smog that drips acid rain upon thirty million inhabitants. None of 
the theories or visions on offer (with the partial exception of the racist 
‘yellow hordes’ of Blederuaxer), however, registers the presence, probably 
epochal, of an enlarged low-wage working class, living and working in 
the central city, and creating its own spatialized social world: networks 
of recreation, piety, reproduction and, ultimately, struggle. They fail to 
capture the growing tension—relayed through various mediations to 
the traditional L.A. working and middle classes—between international 
capital and international labour migration in the contested terrain of 
the inner city. For if L.A.’s Downtown 1s in any sense-paradigmatic, it 
is because it condenses the intended and unintended spatial consequences 
of the political economy of post-Fordssm: that 1s to say, the rise of new, 
globalized circuits of finance and luxury consumption amid the decline 
of much of the old mass-consumption and high-wage industrial econ- 
omy. But there is no single, master logic of restructuring, rather the 
complex intersection of two separate macro-processes: one based on the 
overaccumulation of bank and real-estate capital (most recently, from 
the recycling of the Fast Asian trade surplus to California); the other 
arising from the reflux of low-wage manufacturing and labour-intensive 





1 ‘Jeffries’ trading room at Fifth end Figueroa Streets m Downtown L A rs jast the kind of mtense, 
fast-paced environment that attracts embrtiocs, wealth-dnven kids Sparred by a banner that reads 
“Poatrre People with the Compentrve Edge”, with bay-and-eell orders booming over a loudspeaker, 
young traders work night end day m plush purple chairs that rock end roll before Quotron tecmnels 
and keyboards Phones crooked in ther necks, they explort their eighteen-hour edge oa the N.Y 
Stock Exchange to trade billion-dollar blocks of stock in Hong Kong, New York, Loadoa or Amarillo 
for anonymoas buyers identified only by numbers’ (Mota Johnston, “The Takeover Ware’, Catsforme 
Magerm, May 1587, P 57) Boyd Jeffnes—tanned, nch and hendsome role model for the new crop 
of MBA’s’—hes pleaded guilty to a 1986 conspiracy to mampulate the price of a secures offering by 
Ameccan Expres; be hes also confessed to ‘parking stock’ for Ivan Boesky. 

2 Frednc Jameson, The Colum! Logic of Late Capitahem’, New Left Rame 146, July-August 1984 
1 Look at Downtown, the New Los Angeles’, Lar Asgat Tres (henceforth, LAT), 16 Febuary 1946, 
Wap 3- 
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services in the wake of unprecedented mass immigration from Mexico 
and Central America. 


Within the larger systems of metropolitan Los Angeles and Southern 
California (separately, the ninth largest economy in the world), Down- 
town has become the privileged crucible where apparently infinite 
foreign capital and low-wage immigrant labour are first transformed into 
assets for the regional boom. But because Downtown is simultaneously a 
portal for capital and for immigration, and because the two functions 
remain concentrated in the same inner core of land development and 
infrastructure, there are growing contradictions. The yen-fueled momen- 
tum of highrise development cuts into the crowded work and residential 
spaces of the inner-city working poor: commercial overbuilding prod- 
uces rampant underhousing. At the same time the uncoordinated dynam- 
ics of redevelopment and immigration, without investment in radically 
expanded welfare and physical infrastructures, are making powerful, if 
differential, impacts upon the living standards and residential positions 
of older working-class and middle-strata neighbourhoods from Boyle 
Heights to Venice and the San Fernando Valley. The political conse- 
quence is a far-reaching electoral realignment, excluding the working 
poor, as the old pro-development coalition under the figurehead of 
Mayor Bradley is attacked by a populist homeowners’ rebellion orches- 
trated by his former Democratic allies on the white Westside. This is a 
complicated scenario, with sweeping assertions; 2 plot, perhaps, for 
Chinatown, Part Two. In the meantime, let me sketch, in bold outlines, 
the major action. 


1. What Jake Discovers about Downtown 


The crisis of Downtown L.A. began in the same period in which 
Polansk:’s brilliant historical film nour 1s set, immediately after the great 
highrise building boom of 1923—24 that constructed the skyline as ıt 
remained until the 1960s. Commercial life in the centre began to wither 
as precocious automobilization (on a scale not achieved in Europe until 
the 19708) gridlocked the Downtown traffic fow while the oiF-rubber— 
paving lobby sabotaged the recapitalization of the city’s once superb 
fixed-rail systems. A middle-class exodus to the Westside was followed 
by relocation of the large department stores and retail trade outward 
along Wilshire Boulevard. Depression and war filled Downtown ten- 
ements with an increasingly impoverished and shifting population; 
once aristocratic Bunker Hull near the civic centre became Raymond 
Chandler’s notorious ‘lost town, shabby town, crook town’ with “women 
with faces like stale beer . . . men with pulled-down hats’4 


The New Deal hopes of local progressives and trade unionists that 
Downtown might be revivified with model public housing were vanqui- 
shed in 1950 after a vicious, red-baiting mayoral campaign led by the 
Los Angeles Times and the traditional Downtown ruling circle. With a 
pliant city hall under Mayor Poulson, the Times and the Downtown 
Businessmen’s Association, ventnloquizing their imterests through the 
publicly unaccountable Community Redevelopment Agency (CRA), were 





Ra Chandler, The High Wader, New York 1945, pp 45—46 
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able to ratify a masterplan (first conceived in 1931) to evict the nine 
thousand residents of Bunker Hill to make way for the first phase of 
ambitious commercial renewal.5 Redevelopment, however, was easier 
to fantasize about in the smoking rooms of the elite Jonathan Club than 
to implement in practice; it took almost a decade to clear Bunker 
Hill. Apart from the rearguard resistance of expropriated Downtown 
slumlords and the sporadic hostility of Walley taxpayers to costly 
improvements ın the inner city (deftly exploited by the pesyadists dema- 
goguery of Poulson’s successor, Sam Yorty), the major obstacle to a 
vigorous recentralization of commercial development was the fragmen- 
tation of ruling-class interests in the L.A. Basin. Gone were the days 
when the Merchants and Manufacturers Association could mobilize the 
para-military unity of local business behind the Open Shop (invented 
in L.A. in the 18908). 


The first break ın elite ranks had occurred in 1926 when the Hollywood 
movie moguls seceded from the Open Shop to establish their own 
sweetheart-union labour-relations system (the famous Studio Basic 
Agreement). Repelled by the country-club anti-semitism of L.A.’s WASP 
old money, and dealing with a different calculus of labour costs, 
the predominantly Jewish management of the entertainment industry 
evolved into a world apart. They endowed the state university system’s 
UCLA not the private University of Southern California (USC); generally 
contributed to the national Democrats not Republicans; and focused 
their speculative energies on the development of Beverly Hills and the 
greater Westside. Meanwhile, the crucial aerospace industry—closely 
integrated, like Hollywood, with Wall Street—was even less historically 
entangled with the old inner city; its regional interests were defined by 
the great airport-and-manufacturing complexes outside the city limits. 
Finally, at the turn of the sixties, the Downtown renewal strategy was 
frontally challenged by Alcoa’s (i.c., the Mellon Family’s) announcement 
that 1t was building a huge highrise centre for the Westside on Twentieth 
Century Fox’s old backlot in what is now Century City. 


Ironically the CRA’s Downtown plan was saved by the explosion of the 
local Black working class. The Watts Rebellion was, amongst other 
things, a protest against the racist ‘Cotton Curtain’ that excluded Blacks 
from the higher-wage jobs in the industrial belt east of Alameda Street, 
as well as against rampant police brutality, rackrenting and petty usury. 
The crisis of 1965, which continued to resonate through waves of inner- 
city unrest and white backlash for almost a decade, was instrumentalized 
by redevelopment interests in two decisive ways. First and immediately, 
by raising the spectre of Downtown and USC engulfed by a militant 
Black population, the traditional corporate patrons of the CRA were 
able to galvanize broader ruling-class support for the renovation of 
Downtown, through the emergency Committee of 25 (later, the “Com- 





s CF Don Panom, ‘LA's “Headline-Happy” Pubbc Housing Wars’, Sebes Cakformas Onarterty, 
LXV, 3 (Fall 1983), and Robert Gottlieb and Irene Wok, Thenbang Bag: The Story of the Las Angeles 
Tres, New York 1978, pp. 260-63 A 1955 amendment to the Califor comsurution required 
voter approval for any further fundmg of public bousmg—a measure which effectively termmeted 
COmErocton 
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munity Committee”) and an expanded Central City Association.‘ The 
Community Committee, in particular, was the closest thing to an 
‘executive committee of the bourgeoisie’ which Southern California had 
seen since the class wars of the 1930s. It broke precedent by including 
Jewish entertainment sector leaders (like Lew Wasserman of MCA ), the 
CEOs of major aerospace corporations (like Roy Anderson of Lockheed 
and Tom Jones of Northrup), and a visible quotient of prominent 
Democrats.” (USC and its alumni meanwhile used the crisis, with official 
city support, to evict poor households and impose a cordon samitatre— 
parking lots, administrative buildings, shopping centres—between cam- 
pus and the surrounding Black—Latino community.) 


The Growth Coalition 


The second aftermath of the Watts uprising was the consolidation of a 
multiracial coalition, based on Jewish (10 per cent of the electorate) 
and Black votes under the dispensation of Downtown boosters led by 
Otis Chandler’s ‘liberalized’ Los Angeles Times. After six years of blister- 
ing warfare against Mayor Yorty’s white backlash the new coalition 
installed Thomas Bradley, a Black ex-cop and city councilman, as mayor 
in 1973. Bradley’s regime, which over the years has drawn support from 
such landed powers as BankAmerica, the Irvine Ranch, and ARCO, 
enlarged the CRA mandate to encompass all of Downtown, opening a 
real-estate bonanza to commercial developers. At the same time his 
fourteen-year reign has been little short of catastrophic for inner-city 
residents. As I will elaborate in a moment, Black Southcentral Los 
Angeles has been reduced to a deindustrialized twilight zone, while 
Eastside Chicano—Latino neighbourhoods, unrepresented on the city 
council between 1963 and 1985, have been locked out of power.8 The 
key Bradley constituencies have been pacified with largely symbolic 
goods: for Blacks, a few celebrity politicians; for Jews, city hall’s craven 
solicitation of Israel. The development interests, on the other hand, 
have received a plush welfare state all their own. 


Because the city has avoided even the desultory levels of social service 
and patronage that have elsewhere been necessary supports of Black- 
led crisis-management, it has had still greater fiscal resources to subsidize 
urban renewal. The prime mechanism is ‘tax increment financing’, which 





* The biggest Downtown-beadquartered firms are ARCO, UNOCAL (Umon Onl), Secunty Pacific Bank, 
Free Interstate Benk, Carter Hawley Hale, Pactfc Lightrng, Transamerica, and Times Mirror. 

7 The Ecomomrist (3 Apal 1982, pp 65—66) descnbed the Community Comonrttee ss a ‘more significant’ 
local power-centre than Reagen’s L A. “kitchen cabinet’, but Robert Gottlieb and Peter Wiley (Espores 
æ the Sms, New York 1981, pp 116-17) point out that ‘despite its apparent clout. . t never 
funcooned as a policy-setung organmanon Its members largely reacted to the events rather then 
inineted long-term and even intemational onentunoas.’ In recent years the Commrttee has been closely 
boaded co the powerful California Business Roundtable through the overlapping chainmanships of 
Edward Carter, enu-drvesment Umversity of Californie regent and head of the muinnational depart- 
ment store chain, Carter Hawley Hale 

* It required a lawsur by Reagan's Jusnce Department invoking the 196; Voting Righes Act to force 
a reapporuonment of the city council to meresse Lanao representation Los Angeles is currently about 
jo per cent Lanno, 17 per cent Black and almost 7 per cent Amen. The mpect of electoral 
gerrymandering bes tradmonally been remforced by municipal fragmentanon: an integral Chiceno/ 
Latino crty-wrthin-s-city of two million people ts broken mto more than a doren jansdicnons between 
the City of Los Angeles, the County (East Los Angelos), aod smaller incorporated croes 
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allows the CRA to function as an unelected, sovereign power, confiscating 
the tax increases from new development (the ‘increment’) to subsidize 
further development. As Black small businesses have been ‘red-lined’ 
out of existence by discriminatory bank credit practices, and as East 
L.A. continues to pay more taxes than it receives in services,’ Downtown 
redevelopers reap special low-interest loans, free infrastructural moderni- 
zation, tax abatements and, above all, discounted prime land. 


This is where we pick up the plot of Polanski’s Chiwatewm: for the last 
twenty years big developers could be confident that their subsidized 
parcels—made available by the CRA at half the cost of land in Century 
City or downtown San Francisco—would triple or quadruple in market- 
value within a few years of construction; the resulting tax increment 
being sluiced off for the next stage of land development.'° The CRA has 
quietly municipalized land speculation—just as in the early-twentieth- 
century aqueduct conspiracy upon which Chisatown was based, except 
on a vaster scale, with dirt and increments instead of dirt and water as 
the magic formula for super-profits."! 


With the majority of the city council routinely approving every request 
of the developers’ lobby (or abdicating power to the CRA and the City 
Planning Department), it was not surprising that almost $2.5 billion of 
new investment flowed into Downtown in the decade after Bradley’s 
election. Where there were just five new highrises above the old 
earthquake limit of thirteen floors in 1976, there are now forty-five. 
Increasingly the CRA operated a casino as players moved in and out of 
speculative positions, nearly a third of Downtown exchanging hands 
between 1976 and 1982. Ironically, as the ante has inexorably risen, 
many of the original champions of Downtown renewal, including large 
regional banks and oil companies with troubled cashflows, have had to 
cash in their equity and withdraw to the sidelines. As Volckerism first 
created a super-dollar and then weakened it, the volatile commercial 
real-estate markets around the country have favoured highly liquid 
investors and foreign capital. In 1979 the Los Angelis Times reported 
that a quarter of Downtown’s major properties were foreign-owned, 
six years later the figure was revised to 75 per cent (one authority claims 





* For canmates of the deficit, see LAT, 13 Aprl 1980, IL p. 6 

® For exemple, the CRA bought smteen rundown parcels at Fourth end Flower sereets in the early 
19608 for $3 mlhoa, in the early 19708, despite the explosion m property values, ft discounted the 
combined parce! to Secanty Pacrfc for a mere $5 4 million By 1975 the land alone was worth over 
$100 milhon. In soother matance, Richard Ruordan, a promment local speculator, bought property m 
1969 at Ninth and Figneros for $8 per square foot, within a decade It had soared to $22 per square 
foot. Cf LAT, 13 Aprl 1980, VI, p 2, Jobn Beohmen, Urbes Restractermg cx Dewwtewa Las Angeles, 
unpubhshed MA thess, School of Architecture end Urban Planning, UCLA 1983, p. 111, snd Jodi 
Fredman, The Pebéace! Ecomoary of Urban Resewéi. Changes m Land Owwerchep m Basher Hait, cpablshed 
MA thems, School of Archirectare sod Urban Planning, UCLA 1978, p 261 

11 The CRA has been able to withdraw more than $1 balhon m property ores from the general revenue 
for these purposes a mamive redisenbanoa from the cty’s underprivileged to transnational capital. 
Moreover, since the fecal restachons of Proposition 15 m 1978 (the famous Jarvis tax mitutve), 
affluent suburban cities have rushed to form redevelopment agencies In order to board tax revenue. 
Wealthy Palm Spanga, for example, subsidized a $9 milbon expansion of Saks Fifth Avenue through 
‘redevelopment’ transfers from county movenne. 
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90 per cent).!2 The first wave of foreign investment in Downtown in 
the late 19708, as in Manhattan, was led by Canadian real-estate capital, 
epitomized by Toronto-based Olympia and York. The Reichman clan 
who own Olympia and York collect skyscrapers like the mere rich 
collect rare stamps or Louis XIV furniture. Yet since 1984 they, along 
with the New York insurance companies and the British banks, have 
been swamped by a tsunami of East Asian finance and flight capital. 


“Zaitech’ 


What the Japanese call yaitecd, the strategy of using financial technolo- 
gies to shift cashflow from production to speculation, has radically 
restructured Downtown’s investment portfolios and given a new 
impetus to sagging office construction. The liquid resources of other 
investors have been simply dwarfed by the sheer mass of the Japanese 
trade surplus which is rapidly finding its way from US Treasury bonds 
to prime real estate. The current super-yen puts the skyscrapers along 
Figueroa’s ‘Gold Coast’ at a rummage-sale discount: a virtually 
unknown condominium developer from Tokyo, Shuwa Company Ltd., 
bought nearly $1 billion of L.A.’s new skyscape, including the twin- 
towered Arco Plaza, in a single two-and-half-month shopping spree last 
year. Moreover, as local real estate analysts complain, ‘the major 
Japanese companies are borrowing at very cheap rates, usually 5 per 
cent or less. They borrow ın Japan [in Shuwa’s case, through ten L.A. 
branches of Japanese banks], deduct ıt from their taxes in Japan and 
convert it to dollars, invest in dollars ın the United States.’ 


The Japanese surge into Downtown real estate is coordinated with the 
wild stockmarket and property booms within Japan itself that are 
causing increasing alarm about the future of the Pacific Rim economy.'4 
As the super-yen and foreign protectionism depress industrial invest- 
ment, most of the big Japanese corporations and trading firms are 
resorting to gaith to keep themselves in the black. At the same 
time soaring stock values and a 100 per cent annual rate of property 
appreciation in central Tokyo are inflating portfolios and pension trusts 
which seek new outlets overseas. One result is the impressive lineup of 
Mitsui Fudosan, Sumitomo, Dai-Ichi Life, Mitsubishi and a dozen other 
major Japanese players in a race to grab new Downdown development 
sites. Together with more shadowy Kuomintang capital from Hong- 
kong and the ASEAN region, they are positioning themselves to help 
push the frontiers of commercial speculation into the Spanish-speaking 
neighbourhoods west of the Harbor Freeway, as well as lobbying for 
the redevelopment of Skidrow as part of Little Tokyo. 





B Cf, Dick Turpin in LAT, 21 September 1986, pp 1,7-—confirmed by The Netmaal Real! Estate Lnvetter 
(December 1986, p 102), the higher cstomate is from Howard Sedowsk1, LAT, 17 June 1984, YIL, p 


2 
D Stephen Werner of Bear Scearne quoted in the Natwme! Rea! Estats Invector, December 1986, p. 132. 
H Dr Gregory Clark, oa the business faculty of Sophia Univerarty in Tokyo, bas recently argued thet 
the current out-of-control stock and land booms are taking Japan to the bunk of its worst postwar 
recession. (Sec ‘Land end Stock Boom Take up the Slack’, Isterse(seme! Herald Trobam, 22 June 1987, 
P 13) 
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2. The Decline of Black Los Angeles 


At this point the forces of international capital encounter those of 
international labour migration. But before introducing the working 
classes into the plot, it 1s necessary to attempt a capsule characterization 
of the larger-scale restructuring of which the internationalization of 
Downtown redevelopment 1s only a particular instance. 


(a) Since 1978 the branch-plant, metal-banging sector of the California 
economy, concentrated since the 19208 ın the East Bay and Fast L.A. 
manufacturing belts, has been largely shut down. The economic linkages 
with the US industrial heartland which these ‘Fordist’ branch plants 
embodied have been supplanted by new dependencies upon East Asian 
consumer durables and fabricated metal. To give just two examples: 
half of the new car market in California is Japanese, while much of the 
structural steel for skyscraper construction is imported from Korea. 


(b) This substitution of Asian imports for national integration has 

red the rise of a vast Pacific trade and product services complex 
in the L.A. Harbor area which, along with Japanese direct investment, 
stimulates the movement of offshore bank and pension fund capital to 
Souther California. 


(c) The molecular action of the mass immigration of Korean and Chinese 
middle-classes also contnbutes to the formation of capital in Southern 
California. The highly entrepreneurial enclave of ‘Koreatown’ near 
Downtown L.A. has absorbed 200,000 immigrants and formed 3,000 
small businesses since the early 19708. Immigrant small business and 
family self-exploitation have also been the foundation for piratical real- 
estate speculation: witness the 4,000 ‘mini-malls’ (street-corner shopping 
centres) which blight L.A. County. 


(d) Income and demand in the white suburbs have been sustained by 
the boom ın military spending; a large net subsidy from the rest of the 
USA, especially the ‘Rustbelt’, to Southern California. The Los Angeles 
area receives about 17 per cent of total defence spending, and the 
local association of prime contractors likes to boast that the Southern 
California aerospace—electronics complex is a larger economy than 
India’s.15 


(e) The power-structure of California, almost completely reshaped by 
mergers and foreign trade, has shifted from San Francisco to Los 
Angeles, now the second largest financial centre (and third corporate 
headquarters) in the United States. This has stimulated Downtown office 
development while also sharpening the rivalries with other Southern 
California ‘central places’, especially Century City and the Orange 
County ‘Golden Triangle’. 


ee 


(f) The continued expansion of the Southern California economy has 
become a major ‘pull’ factor in the disarticulation of the economies of 
Mexico and Central America. Most of the Salvadorean ‘foot people’ 
whom President Duarte recently begged Reagan to keep in the United 
States live within sight of L.A.’s city hall. Paradoxically, as high- 
productivity manufacturing in Los Angeles has collapsed, sweated and 
labour-intensive production has boomed.!6 This is explained by the 
emergence of a ‘third world’ sector within the regional economy, based 
on the minimum-wage labour of immigrants without citizen rights. 


Black Los Angeles has been especially marginalized by this international- 
ization of the metropolitan economy. The 1978—82 wave of deindustrial- 
ization, which shuttered ten of the twelve largest non-aerospace plants 
in the region and displaced more than 50,000 blue-collar workers, erased 
ephemeral Black (and Chicano) occupational gains won in the late 
19608. An investigating committee of the California Legislative in 1982 
confirmed a dismal pattern of benign neglect and economic devastation 
in Southcentral neighbourhoods. Unemployment has risen by nearly 
fifty per cent since the early 19708 while purchasing power in the 
community has fallen by a third. Where local warehouses and factories 
have not folded altogether, they have fled to the South Bay or northern 
Orange County areas, leaving behind a wasteland of derelict factories 
and abandoned industrial sites.17 


Black retail business, meanwhile, has been driven into virtual extinction 
by discriminatory credit practices and the competition of regional 
shopping malls. The CRA has played a mephistophelean role in fomenting 
disinvestment in Southcentral L.A. Its sole project in the ghetto, a 
small shopping complex near Watts’ 1965 ‘Charcoal Alley’, languished 
through fifteen years of ‘planning’. More insidiously, the CRA helped 
destroy the leading retail district in the Black community, the Crenshaw 
Shopping Center, by providing redevelopment subsidies to the wealthy 
promoters of the Fox Hills Plaza on the ghetto’s periphery. As a critic 
put it “The CRA labeled one area blighted, which ıt wasn’t, in order to 
create a development that blighted existing centres.”18 


Unlike some other large cities, Los Angeles makes no contribution from 
the general city revenue for social programmes for the poor, and relies, 
at Mayor Bradley’s insistence, entirely upon federal aid or county 
intervention. But as the Legislature found to its dismay, the sprawling 
Southcentral districts of the city, with the largest concentrations of 
poverty, have received merely twelve cents on the dollar of federal 
revenue-sharing and block grants. The city council has diverted most 
federal aid to Downtown—Usc redevelopment, or deployed it to win 
* For a bolhant analysis of this phenomenon, sce Edward Soja, “LA’s the Place. Economic Restructu- 
ning and the Internatiooalmetion of the Los Angeles Region’, paper, Annual Meeting of the Amencan 
Soaological Assoaanon, San Antonio 1944 (to sppear as a chapter m Pasteradern Geagratbecs: The 
Ressserteon of Space m the Social Scumce:, Verso, Loodoa, forthcoming). 

7 Califorme, Jomt Commitee on the Seate’s Economy and the Senate Committee on Govemmeant 


Orgentzanon, Probkems and Oppertanntses for Job Devedaparcat sa Urbas Areas of Persistent High Unearplep- 
mest, Sectamento 1982, pp 29, 50, 58, 94, 108, 111, 115 
H Conversation with Edward Soya, School of Architecture end Urban Penning, UCLA 
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votes amongst middle-class homeowners.!9 With 78,000 unemployed 
youth in the Watts-Willowbrook area, it is not surprising that there 
are now 145 branches of the rival Crips and Bloods gangs in south 
L.A., or that the jobless resort to the opportunities of the burgeoning 
‘Crack’ economy.” 


At the same time, employed Black workers, as well as many Chicanos, 
are beginning to feel the competitive pressures of the ‘third world’ 
sector in local services, construction and manufacture. For example, 
Service Employees Local 399, which organized the primarily Black 
custodial workers in the Downtown highrises, has been smashed by 
contractors using undocumented, minimum-wage labour. Nearly 2,000 
janitors have lost their jobs and wages have fallen from $13 to $3.50 
per hour.?! Similarly Blacks in Downtown hotels have been displaced 
by lower-wage workers. Even where Blacks, or Chicanos, are willing, 
in desperation, to enter the low-wage labour market, they are usually 
prevented (according to testimony to the Legislature) by employer 
preferences for non-citizen labour—a discrimination re-doubled by the 
racism that excludes most Black males from retail or ‘public visibility’ 
jobs outside the Black community. Although redevelopment has been 
defended by Bradley and the building trades as a new source of 
compensatory high-wage employment, the job benefits have been over- 
whelmingly appropriated by white commuters. By concentrating public 
resources on the highrise and financial-services boom, and by confiscat- 
ing the tax increment, renewal has only accelerated the deterioration of 
socio-economic conditions for citizen workers of colour. 


3. Third World, Second City 


Workers without citizen rights, on the other hand, have become the 
raw material for a major revival of absolute surplus extraction. Although 
their labour is essential to every locality and level of the Southern 
California economy, it is most visibly concentrated in the inner city. 
Mexican or Centtal American labour wipes the plates, mops the floors, 
empties the garbage, and, generally, performs every menial task in the 
Downtown service sector. At the same time 200,000 immigrant workers, 
including many East Asians, have been conscripted into the low-wage 
manufactures that have replaced the ‘Fordist’ auto, tire and steel plants 
as the second largest sector of the local industrial economy. Much of 
the declining industrial belt east of Alameda Street has been recycled 





* Cahfornm, op at, p 108 Also see LAT, 12 September 1985, I, pp 1, 6 
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by new or ‘born-again’ (deunionized) low-wage factories, including 
foundries, furniture and plastic plants, and some aerospace sub-contrac- 
ting. But the epicentre of low-wage industry remains L.A.’s apparel 
sector, the nation’s second largest, with at least 120,000 workers, of 
whom only a few thousand are unionized despite a half-century of 


struggle. 


By creating union-free, third-world conditions of labour within its 
speciality niche of women’s sportswear production, the local garment 
industry has been able almost to double its workforce during a decade 
when other US apparel centres, like Manhattan, have been shrinking in 
the face of offshore competition. This ‘comparative advantage’ in 
labour-intensive production explains part of the puzzle of how the L.A. 
metropolitan economy was capable of adding more net manufacturing 
jobs than any other region at the same time that its high-wage, non- 
defence industries were stricken.2 (The military aerospace boom under 
Reagan obviously explains the other part.) The garment industry, 
depending on a propinquity of sub-contracting and ‘homework’ to 
final assembly and wholesale marketing, has been a powerful magnet 
concentrating immigration in the interstices and peripheries of Down- 
town. Other centralizing forces include Downtown’s demand for menial 
service labour; its traditional function as an ethnic centre for Hispanics, 
Filipinos and Asians; centrality to the bus system; and, implacably, the 
racist and segmented rental markets which funnel the Spanish-speaking 
poor into the overcrowded districts of dilapidated housing that surround 
the redevelopment zones. 


A million immigrants over the last decade have been crammed into 
older Black and Chicano areas, forming a dense, continuous ring of 
slum housing around Downtown, with filaments and tentacles reaching 
out to Hollywood and the eastern San Fernando Valley ın the north, 
the San Gabriel Valley as far as La Puente to the east, and Lynwood 
in the south. There has been no housing planning or social policy to 
accommodate this on-rush of new low-wage residents. Since 1981 
federal housing assistance has been slashed by seventy per cent without 
compensatory support from state or city authorities. Los Angeles has 
not built a unit of public housing since the controversies of the 
McCarthy period, and the existing stock of older rental property is being 
systematically depleted by redevelopment and condominium conversion. 
In the near future rents in some 60,000 units will rise sharply as federal 
restrictions expire on subsidized housing, and as other private apartment 
owners pass on the costs of upgrading to earthquake safety standards. 
Simultaneously Reagan’s Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment is crusading for the mass eviction of ‘illegal aliens’ from publicly 
subsidized developments. The cheapest family units in the city, in the 
e a a a 
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most dilapidated neighbourhoods, now cost about seventy per cent of 
the income of a minimum-wage worker.# 


The result has been universal overcrowding as two or three, sometimes 
even four, immigrant families are forced to occupy a single family 
dwelling or apartment. As this tenement strategy has reached its supersa- 
turation pount, families have spilled over into a burgeoning black market 
in housing. In a city where thousands of luxury condominiums stand 
unoccupied, at least two hundred thousand immigrants from Mexico 
and Central America are living 1n illegal garage conversions, typically 
without plumbing or heat.% Although many of the inner city’s squalid 
apartment blocs are owned by Encino dentists and other caricaturable 
yuppie landlords, a large sector of rackrenting and housing exploitation 
is conducted by the citizen working class or errmiste immigrants. 
Amid such an acute crisis of affordable housing, the labour-market 
fragmentation of the L.A. working class between privileged and oppres- 
sed strata is redoubled by these relations of mass homelessness and mass 
landlordism. Some see the spectre of a creeping “Brazilianization’ of the 
city’s social structure: ‘What kind of city will Los Angeles be in the 
year 2000 if we fail to provide needed housing? A city segregated into 
regions of affluence and poverty, like Rio de Janeiro? A city of gated 
communities and wandering groups of homeless, like the millions of 
street children in Brazil? Will we see children sleeping on street corners, 
forced to survive through pan-handling and petty theftr’** 


The Latino Urban Culture 


Yet the immigrant working class does not simply submit to the city for 
the purposes of capital, it is not merely the collective victim of ‘urban 
crisis’; it also strives to transform and create the city, its praxis is a 
material force, however unrecognized or invisible in most accounts of 
contemporary Los Angeles. Though superficially the new ethnic mosaic 
of the inner city fits into the classical ‘Chicago School’ model of the 
ghettoized North American city, the cultural thrust of immigration has 
changed. Like the enclave Asian boomtowns in the region (Koreatown, 
old Chinatown, ‘new Chinatown’ ın Alhambre-Monterey Park, and 
Westminster’s Little Saigon), the Spanish-speaking neighbourhoods of 
L.A. are more than melting pots for eventual assimilation to some 
hyphenated ethnicity. Together with their integral worlds of work and 
itineranies of movement, these residential environments comprise 2 
virtually parallel urban structure—a second city. 


Even ın the face of strident nativism, exemplified by the recent success 
of the statewide ‘English as Official Language’ initiative, Spanish- 
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speaking Los Angeles—the second-largest Mexican, Guatemalan and 
Salvadorean city in the hemisphere—has far in excess of the necessary 
critical mass of institutions and media to define its own distinctive 
urbanity: a different, more ‘classical’ way of living in the city based on 
gregarious, communitarian uses of markets, boulevards, parks, and so 
on. The great Latino shopping streets—Broadway in Downtown and 
Brooklyn in Boyle Heights—have more in common with the early- 
tweatieth-century city, with the culture of Ragtime, than they do with 
a deathwish ‘postmodernity’. In contrast to the Yiddish East Side of 
1920, however, the Spanish-speaking city has increasing, amplified 
connections with the mother culture(s): indeed it is a direct, continuous 
extension of it, a vector of ‘Americanization’ in the authentic sense of 
the term. 


This second city collides with the movement of international capital in 
the arena of Downtown redevelopment, where the expanding highrise 
frontier threatens to uproot poor neighbourhoods. Originally the CRA 
had envisaged that redevelopment would be directed primarily south- 
ward towards USC, and therefore designated the Pico Union district, 
west of the Convention Center, as a ‘service area’ for the planned office 
complexes and highrise condominiums of the South Park development. 
Pico Union, however, is the oldest, most densely networked, Central 
American neighbourhood in the city. Local resistance, supported by the 
city-wide Campaign for Economic Survival, forced the CRA to back 
down from its scheme of rezoning the area for light iodustry and 
parking. This has been virtually the only ‘popular’ victory in thirty- 
eight years of urban renewal.?’ 


Pico Union’s success, moreover, was abetted by the developers’ greater 
interest in expanding sestwerd across the Harbor Freeway from Bunker 
Hill into the Temple-Beaudry district, and down Wilshire Boulevard 
towards MacArthur Park, the entire zone of prospective development 
now dubbed the ‘Central City West’. This is also the poorest part of 
the city, the principal portal of entry for immigrants from Central 
America. Its population is severely overcrowded in an absentee-owned, 
nine-tenths dilapidated housing stock, with whole families compelled 
to ‘hot bed’ sleep in shifts. The big developers, with credit lines to 
limitless offshore capital, are already building on Crown Hill, the summit 
of Temple-Beaudry, and have assembled huge parcels along Wilshire 
for further development. Although the extent of their acquisitions is a 
$64,000 question, the threat to the communities is imminent. Dan 
Garcia, president of the Los Angeles Planning Commission, has warned 
that ‘we're not the relocation conscience of the city. Displacement is 


7 "People United to Save Our Community’ was formed as s graseroots alternatrye to the Paco Union 
Nephborbood Corponhon, which s one of the severe! ‘profeanonalneeed’ communty development 
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Haas and Allen Hoskin, Camat Striaggples s Les Angeles, School of Architecture and Urben Planning 
Paper DP147, UCLA, 1982 
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going to happen.” The ultimate human costs of Central City West 
redevelopment—unless it is vigorously contested by grassroots mobiliza- 
tion with the support of local unions (most of whose headquarters are 
near MacArthur Park}—could be even greater than the original diaspora 
from Bunker Hill. 


The other prime ‘soft spot’ that international developers are probing is 
Skidrow, the ‘Nickel’, whose blight blocks the expansion of Little 
Tokyo and a presumably massive inflow of Japanese capital, For a 
long time Councilman Gilbert Lindsay, the 85-year-old ‘Emperor of 
Downtown’, has advocated a final solution, based on the deportation 
of the street people to a poor farm outside the city limits in Saugus or, 
most recently, the Santa Monica Mountains.© Two years ago Mayor 
Bradley and CRA chairman Jim Woods (homo diabolus from the L.A. 
building trades) set up a taskforce to explore the options for introducing 
commercial redevelopment into the area. Last winter, after a number 
of people froze to death on the streets, Bradley—at the urging of the 
Central City East Association of businessmen—ordered police sweeps 
to destroy the makeshift sidewalk camps that the homeless had erected 
as protection against hypothermia. In a Kafkaesque vein, Chairman 
Woods explained that only the shelters were illegal, not sleeping naked 
on the street in O°C weather. ‘The camping aspect is what we are trying 
to get at, the jumble of furniture on the street, the open fires. But no 
one is telling people they can’t sleep on the streets’.*! 


But even this final, pathetic freedom was repealed in May as Police 
Chief Gates, again backed by the mayor and goaded by the developers, 
declared that the homeless had 2 week to clear the streets or face mass 
arrest. Despite protests from Westside liberals on the city council, the 
anxieties of Bradley’s own advisers, and even the opposition of the 
district attorney—who tried to remind the police that homelessness was 
not actually a crime—Gates’s men duly carted off street people, their 
advocates, and even a few sympathetic onlookers.% Although Bradley 
must have understood that such Rambo-like bullying of the helpless 
would damage his image in the forthcoming elections (as he stands for 
an unprecedented fifth term), the lobbying of the Little Tokyo real- 
estate interests was irresistible. Organizers among the homeless, like 
the radical-pacifist Catholic Workers, have conceded that defence of the 
neighbourhood against a siege of intemational capital is probably a 
‘losing battle’. ‘The forces we're going up against are pretty monu- 
mental.” 
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4. The Limits of Redevelopment 


Even more monumental are the diseconomies which the forces of 
Downtown development are generating for the rest of the metropolis. 
A hundred thousand new jobs have been added to Downtown ın the 
last twenty years without corresponding new investment in rapid transit 
or freeway construction, apart from a gerrybuilt bus lane on the San 
Bernardino Freeway. Rush-hour traffic speed in the Downtown freeway 
interchanges—the choke points for hundreds of thousands of suburban 
commuters—has been reduced by forty per cent, while surface street 
flow has returned to the nightmare 1924 (1) peak of congestion that 
caused the decline of Downtown in the first place. In a typical incident, 
Mayor Bradley was unable to reach a topping-off ceremony for the new 
Citicorp Plaza less than a mile from City Hall (mayors, like other middle- 
class Angelinos, do not walk). By 1990 the Downtown parking shortage 
will exceed 25,000 places, and Caltrans has warned of paralysing gridlock 
on the freeways as morning and afternoon traffic jams coalesce in a 
twelve-hour continuum. Meanwhile the city’s expected schedule for 
meeting federal air quality control standards had to be postponed from 
1982 until 2020; ozone levels are currently triple the official (lenient) 
safety maximum.” 


Thus the worst popular fears of a generation ago about the consequences 
of market-driven overdevelopment in the Los Angeles Basin are punctu- 
ally coming true. Decades of systematic under-investment in housing 
and urban infrastructure, combined with grotesque subsidies for specu- 
lators, permissive zoning for commercial development, the absence of 
effective regional planning, and ludicrously low property taxes for the 
wealthy have ensured an erosion of the quality of life for the suburban 
middle classes as well as for the inner-city poor. But the latter continue 
to bear the brunt of the crisis. The transportation problems of Down- 
town, to take one instance, will only further increase pressures on inner- 
city housing, as a chorus of business interests and politicians shouts for 
more peripheral parking, service areas, and new transport corridors. A 
complex political struggle, prefiguring the realignment of city politics 
as well as additional evictions of low-income residents, envelops the 
controversial $3.5 billion plan to build a Downtown fixed-rail system. 


Metro Rail was conceived initially, in the mid-19708, less as a coherent 
transport design than as a hurried response by the Bradley regime to 
fears that the county supervisors were preemptively dipping into the 
federal mass transit porkbarrel.*5 Originally justified as a system to 
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relieve congestion along the Wilshire corridor (a separate ‘people mover’ 
was designated for Downtown itself), Metro Rail has metamorphosed, 
through various crises and revisions, into yet another huge boondoggle 
for speculators (shades of the L.A. aqueduct), primarily directed towards 
the redevelopment of Hollywood. Planning for the original Wilshire 
route was redolent with scandal, leading to the resignation of the city’s 
planning director after the revelation of his intimate business ties with 
the key lobbyist for a more permissive zoning of the route. More 
importantly, Wilshire Metro Rail fell afoul of the powerful Westside- 
Valley political organization headed by the Berman brothers and Henry 
Waxman—an omen, as we shall see, of the breakup of the Bradley 
coalition. 


Congressman Waxman, a major power in the Democratic House, has 
won the appreciation of Westside homeowners and small businessmen 
by his denunciations of Metro Rail (and, by implication, more high- 
density development) as ‘an absurd waste of money’. For several years 
he held up construction by demanding safety checks of ‘hazardous gas 
pockets’ in the mid-Wushire and Fairfax areas. Then, in early 1987, he 
used his amanuensis, Congressman Julian Dixon (‘T felt an obligation 
to Henry’), to veto altogether the Rapid Transit District’s compromise 
proposal for a Wilshire branch. Planning for a westward route (now in 
the hands of a new transport super-agency) has been adroitly deflected 
into a consideration of using other surface corridors—like Olympic or 
Washington—which run through the Black and Asian communities.’ 


Whatever the ultimate fate of Metro Rail west of Western Avenue, 
construction of the initial Union Station-to-MacArthur Park leg of the 
country’s most expensive transit system:—ca. $200 million per mile—is 
in full progress. At this point, the priority for future construction, 
largely unopposed by the Westside forces, is a Hollywood branch 
comprising an elevated line along Sunset Boulevard, through the heart 
of Hollywood, and a subway tunnel through the hills to North Holly- 
wood and the Valley. This will neatly link up CRA’s Downtown empire 
with its new $1 billion, thirty-year redevelopment project in Hollywood, 
creating attractive nodes of speculation and highrise development adjac- 
ent to the Metro Rail stations. As Hollywood becomes ripe for tourist 
and office-propelled revitalization (no doubt with offshore financing), 
many of its forty thousand immigrants and poor people will be pushed 
out. 


As inner-city neighbourhoods are broken up by redevelopment, how 
does the city propose to cope with displacement and homelessness? In 
the medium run a strategic option is to set up a cheap commuting 
system to encourage dispersal of some of the low-income population 
to the south and southeast. City and county officials have been hurrying 
funding for a Light Rail line between Downtown and Long Beach, 
utilizing the old Pacific Electric right of way which runs down Alameda 
through Watts and Compton. At only one-sixth the per-mile cost of 
the baroque bamboozle of Metro Rail, Light Rail will not generate the 
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same multi-billion-dollar real-estate fallout, but it could alleviate the 
critical overcrowding on buses serving Black and Latino southside 
neighbourhoods. 


It is symptomatic of the historic fragmentation of L.A.’s power-centres, 
and of the ‘sheer scale of their endeavour, that elements of such a 
strategy —envisioning coordinate speculative potentials along a truly 
metropolitan axis—have only recently emerged, partly because of the 
stimulus of foreign capital. But it is unclear whether Downtown- 
sponsored transit planning, even under the auspices of big regional 
developers and offshore capital, can reconcile the interests of investors 
in the other, traditionally competitive, metropolitan office markets. 
Despite the official hoopla about Downtown’s resurgence—toasted in 
champagne at Bradley’s recent $90,000 groundbreaking party for Metro 
Rail—the Westside centres have actually built more new office space (27 
million square feet versus 24 million). Indeed the rampant expansion of 
commercial complexes, residential highrises and supermalls in west L.A. 
during the 1980s, without any provision for extra traffic or other social 
costs, has fueled a powerful homeowners’ revolt against high-density 
growth which threatens, as well, the Downtown developers’ tenure in 
city hall. 


The Slow-Growth Rebellion 


As previously indicated, the Bradley alliance of soul and lox has been 
the electoral underpinning of unrestrained urban development. The first 
major challenge to his coalition came from the unreconstructed right 
in 1978-81, as former Yorty-ites, Jarvis tax protestors, and opponents 
of school busing regrouped in a coalition led by Bobbi Fiedler and Alan 
Robbins which succeeded in rolling back school desegregation and 
sabotaging the Downtown ‘people mover’. The new right lacked the 
citywide electoral clout or business support to topple Bradley’s multira- 
cial coalition. However, in the wake of his unsuccessful bid for the 
California governorship in 1982 (disastrously repeated in 1986), the 
Berman—Waxman camp—which New Repwblic has heralded as the ‘most 
powerful Democratic “machine” in the country’—began to break away 
from the mayor, embracing the new gospel of ‘slow growth’. 


As the local political establishment immediately recognized, the Ber- 
man—Waxman shift is a tactic in a larger manoeuvre. They are bidding 
not only for hegemony in city hall, but above all to buttress their 
considerable influence in Sacramento and Washington. From their 
original base in the Jewish, liberat-Democratic districts of the Westside 
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and the south San Fernando Valley, they have enlarged their influence 
over that neo-liberal ‘dream constituency’ of aerospace professionals, 
computer specialists, young entrepreneurs and the like, in the surf- 
urban corridor that runs from the South Bay west of the San Diego 
Freeway, through Santa Monica, into the western San Fernando Valley, 
and, ultimately, up to trendy Ventura and Santa Barbara counties. (See 
map two.) In this coastal demi-paradise the preservation of community 
amenities underwrites soaring property values, and high-density devel- 
opers are almost as resented as poor people of colour. Moreover, as the 
Bermans and Waxman are intensely aware, Yuppie political power is 
increasing, despite massive non-Anglo immigration. As a detailed socio- 
electoral analysis conducted by Caltech for the Les Angeles Times con- 
cluded: ‘In a city that thinks of itself as the nation’s modern melting 
pot, the political controls rest securely in the middle class, with the 
number of white, affluent voters increasing at a greater rate than voters 
from the city’s burgeoning nonwhite, immigrant population. .. . the 
majority of the voters (59 per cent) live in the city’s whitest and 
wealthiest neighbourhoods on the Westside and in the San Fernando 
Valley, areas that contain less than half (48 per cent) of the city’s 
population. These areas are 75 per cent white and include 88 per cent 
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of the households in the city with incomes of $50,000 or more.’® (See 
map three.) 


This discrepancy between population and electoral power 1s a result 
partly of working-class abstentionism, but still more of diminishing 
citizen-rights in the Latino working class. The once-pivotal Black vote 
has also become less important to Westside politicos as they reach out 
to incorporate parts of the electoral base of the new right in their white- 
neighbourhood-based revolt. Indeed the Berman—Waxman camp and its 
followers of the moment are zealously promoting Westside separatism, 


* Thrs ody was conducted by Broce Cam, sec LAT, 5 Apel 1987, O, p. ı The ethosc-com-chess 
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Anens 110% 
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emphasizing the divergent interests of the ‘beach and borsch’ belt vis- 
a-vis Downtown and the smog belt. They have brilliantly appropriated 
the lessons of the late 19708 tax rebellion by capturing, for their own 
strategic purposes, the antipathy of homeowners to further 
development: totally obscuring in the process such questions of equity 
as affordable housing, job creation, or the plight of the immigrant 
working poor. 


The schism in the Bradley coalition emerged vividly during the Novem- 
ber 1986 elections as a populist movement under the banner of ‘Not 
Yet New York’, and with Waxman’s avid support battled Bradley 
and the big developers. Recognizing the popularity of slow-growth 
Proposition U, which proposed to roll back commercial zoning in 
much of the Westside (although not, significantly, in Hollywood or 
Downtown) and to restrict highrise construction in residential areas, 
Bradley’s council majority—led by President Pat Russell and urged on 
by Cadillac Fairview and other mega-developers—trushed through a 
questionable ordinance intended to exempt thirty pet projects. Galvaniz- 
ing the slow-growth opposition was a key Berman-Waxman ally, 
Councilman Zev Yaroslavsky, an indigenous facaimile of Mayor Koch 
who launched his career by making support of Ariel Sharon a ‘local’ 
issue. 


Proposition U passed by a landslide—‘a watershed’ and ‘the end of the 
boomtown mentality’, according to a triumphant Yaroslavsky,*! who 
promptly declared his official candidacy against Bradley as well as 
unveiling an even more drastic plan that would give the council veto- 
power over any new development bigger than 50,000 square feet. 
Meanwhile the mayor, clearly imitating Governor Jerry Brown’s notori- 
ous solis face over anti-property-tax Proposition 13 in 1978, tried to 
recuperate slow-growth sentiment by pledging allegiance to Proposition 
U and offering the newly discovered panacea of community planning. 
But Bradley’s sudden concern about mini-mall squalor and hillside — 
despoliation (he predictably sidelined the fates of Central City West and 
Hollywood) came too late in the day to avoid the anti-development 
deluge in the June 1987 city council elections. The supposedly impreg- 
nable Russell, key strategist of the Bradley camp, was dramatically upset 
by Ruth Galanter, an urban planner from the Venice area with a New 
Left background and financial support from Henry Waxman. Galanter’s 
victory, together with the loss of Bradley’s nominee in his own old 
home district, has tilted the balance of power toward a realignment of 
the council majority. 


It is significant, however, that the progressive Galanter, whom Russell - 
tried to radical-bait because of her past association with Assemblyman 
Tom Hayden (another ardent Berman-Waxman supporter), won decis- 
ively in the traditionally conservative and white Westchester area while 
losing the liberal and Black Crenshaw district. The point certainly has 
not been lost on the supporters of higher-density development, who 
have made hay out of the slow-growth movement’s racial and class 
biases. As Planning Commission President Dan Garcia put it: “The old 
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multiracial coalition that Bradley presided over is breaking down. This 
slow growth movement, or whatever you want to call it, is by any 
other name a movement of white, middle class, affluent people who are 
out for themselves and their own neighbourhoods,’ 


Despite the best efforts of some progressives, it is likely that the debate 
over the degradation of the urban environment in Los Angeles will stay 
focused on the needs of ascendant white homeowners, whose material 
interest is to maintain housing as ‘unaffordable’ as the market will bear. 
Meanwhile allies of juggernaut redevelopment will shed crocodile tears 
about the fate of the have-nots while preparing to evict them from their 
neighbourhoods. There is no public advocate of class consciousness, no 
Rainbow coalition, on the losing side of the current social polarization in 
Los Angeles. The working classes of the inner city, for all their potential 
power, are still a sleeping dragon: Blacks, declining in electoral influence 
and betrayed by city hall; Chicanos, perrymandered and divided between 
rival Democratic clans; new immigrants, disfranchised and ignored. 
Whether this sleeper will awaken, or whether this remains ‘just China- 
town’, is, as always, ‘de question. 
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Robin Murray 


Ownership, Control and the Market 


For many years capitalism was defined in terms of two key elements: private 
ownership of the means of production, and the existence of wage labour.* 
These conditions gave rise to the existence of surplus value, which, in the 
hands of capitalists, became capital. From this sprang a definition of socialism, 
as the expropriation of the capitalists and the transfer of the means of 
production into common ownership. No longer would surplus labour be 
appropriated by capital as profit. It would now exist as a social fund to 
meet common needs. This is how Clause Four of the Labour Party’s 1918 
Constitution saw the Party’s objective: “To secure for the producers by hand 
or brain the full fruits of their industry, and the most equitable distribution 
thereof that may be possible, upon the basis of the common ownership 
of the means of production, and the best obtainable system of popular 
administration and control of each industry and service.’ The emphasis here 
was on distribution. Others put more emphasis on using the surplus for 
needs-led rather than profit-led investment. But the basic approach was the 
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same. The haunting difficulty lay with the notion of common ownership. 

As Tawney said at this time, ‘when the question of ownership has been 
settled the question of administration remains for solution.’! Control 
could not be exercised directly by all of the people all of the time. The 
Labour Party’s ‘best obtainable system of popular administration and 
control’ was evocative but undefined, and certainly far less clear than 
the daily reality of private capitalist control. The predominant Marxist 
tradition at this time solved the problem through the concept of 
the workers’ party. If there was a party composed of workers and 
representative of working-class interests then it would administer the 
means of production on behalf of the producers. 


After much cooking and boiling, socialism emerged as a simple equation: 
nationalization plus the party. It is an equation which still holds 
considerable sway today. I remember a colleague recounting a discussion 
he had hed with a militant in South Yemen. There existed a revolution- 
ary party in control of the government. The government had national- 
ized the principal means of production. Therefore, according to the 
militant, the country was socialist. A similar logic was applied by the 
military government in Ethiopia. First they nationalized the top 150 
companies. Later, under Mengistu, they formed what might best be 
called a ‘post-revolutionary’ party. The two key structures of socialism 
were then in place. 


The very simplicity and lack of ambiguity gives to this equation a 
substantial force. But ambiguity has forced its way back in two forms. 
First—and much more debated—is the question of whether the Leninist 
Party adequately represents the interests of the producers. Second, even 
if it does, or if some alternative system of popular administration exists, 
does the formal ownership of the means of production give the state 
and the direct producers power over the economy? It is this second 
question which has been relatively neglected, and which I want initially 
to discuss. 


Commanding Heights or Functional Sub-contracting? 


Let us return to Ethiopia. The top fifty companies accounted for some 
eighty per cent of industrial production. When they were analysed 
immediately after nationalization, it turned out that a third of them 
were making regular losses. These loss-makers were of two kinds. First 
there were primary product exporters. Some of these had declared losses 
for up to twenty years, yet had expanded. On investigation it turned 
out that most were underinvoicing their exports to tied outlets, often 
their own affiliates. Their nationalization raised the overwhelming 
question of finding alternative outlets. As the Zambians found with 
copper, nationalization did not give control over a key part of the 
international chain—the overseas markets. 


The second group of loss-makers were, and had always been, state 
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companies, the creation of foreign technology and machinery suppliers. 
In three cases the firms which had carried out the feasibility studies were 
found to have links with those supplying the equipment. Sometimes the 
machines supplied were an assorted set which did not make up an 
integrated whole. The Ethiopian Shipping Lines, for example, were set 
up with one slow ship and one fast: since the fast one always caught 
up the slow, regular scheduled services became impossible. Sometimes, 
although the machines were sold as new, they were actually second- 
hand and subject to constant breakdown. Sometimes the plant was far 
too large for the Ethiopian market, and worked with excess capacity. 
In all these cases, the profit—if there was any profit—was capitalized, 
and taken by the technology suppliers before the plant had even started. 
As with a conjuror, the business was done before anyone was looking. 
Public ownership of the means of production was a means only for the 
technology suppliers to realize their capital, with loans guaranteed, and 
the losses serviced by the Ethiopian Exchequer. 


A third group of companies were privately owned and had declared 
modest profits. Most had some Ethiopian shareholding, even a majority 
stake, and all were tied in to foreign technology suppliers. In the case 
of the soft-drink companies the key item was the supply of essence 
(Coca Cola, Pepsi Cola, Canada Dry). In others it was synthetic yarns, 
or patented drug substances, or spare parts. Many had management 
contracts with their parent or associated firms abroad. In each case the 
Ethiopian shareholding—often of ministers in Haile Salassie’s govern- 
ment—gave the firm political weight, and the shareholders received 
positive profits accordingly. But in most of these cases the actual profits 
were much higher, and were drawn off by variations in the price of 
inputs or in sliding-scale payments on the management contracts. The 
contract with Coca Cola, for instance, specified that the essence would 
be charged at varying rates according to the level of profits. For these 
firms, nationalization did not change the companies’ technological 
dependence. What it allowed was renegotiation of the terms of that 
dependence. 


The point that emerges from these examples is that any one firm is part 
of a much wider circuit of capital. There will usually be a dominant 
point in that circuit which, if monopolized, will allow the controllers 
to syphon off excess profits from the circuit as a whole. These are the 
commanding heights of a sector. In the film industry it is the distributors. 
In food processing it is the retailers, in the car industry the assemblers, 
in the chemical industry the controllers of the product patents, in 
the software industry the international marketers. Generally, with the 
development of capitalism, power has tended to move away from 
immediate factory production to the control of new technology and 
distribution/marketing systems. 


In some cases the dominant firm may need to have vertical ownership 
throughout the circuit, for the sake of quality control, security of 
supplies, or to pre-empt rivals. But ownership does present problems: 
of political reaction, of the control of labour and of management 
incentives. Consequently, there has been a distinct shift from ‘control 
by ownership’ to ‘control by contract’. Many multinational primary 
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commodity producers have, as they put it, withdrawn from land. Some 
have encouraged small-scale peasant production on contract in place of 
plantation agriculture. Others have welcomed nationalization (though 
not expropriation) of their primary assets, or sold them to local concerns. 
These multinationals have instead consolidated around the supply of 
primary product technology, of advanced management systems, and of 
international marketing, and/or have developed synthetic substitutes 
which can be produced ın first world factories rather than on third 
world land. 


In the case of retailing, dominance is established in part by control of 
key sites (tied pubs, hypermarket sites, TV channels) and in part by the 
productive mastery of computerized systems of distribution and sales. 
Clothing retailers like Marks and Spencer obtain the great bulk of their 
clothes from independent British clothing factories. Most of these are 
heavily dependent on their Marks and Spencer contract, are subject to 
rigorous control procedures and inspection by Marks and Spencer, and 
are rewarded, like the Ethopian majority firms, with a comfortable but 
not excessive rate of return. Sainsbury’s operates a similar system 
with food suppliers, its only direct factory production being a meat- 
processing plant at Haverhill in Suffolk, set up because no available 
producers could meet Sainsbury standards of hygiene and quality. For 
the rest, so great is Sainsbury’s buying power that many of its indepen- 
dent suppliers do not even have a long-term contract, but operate on 
weekly, or even daily, orders. Some retailing chains do not even own 
their own shops. The Body Shop has grown on the basis of franchising, 
with each franchisee tied to Body Shop products, design and layout. 
Benneton, the Italian clothing multiple, operates in a similar way. 


The key to control here is the control of systems, and of brand name. 
What was once done by the market—the co-ordination of many labours, 
many consumers, and many sellers into a whole—is now done directly 
with the use of computers. Sainsbury’s has codified information on sales 
of its 12,000 products, by shop and district. The details are fed back to 
head office every day after closing time, providing the basis for the next 
night’s deliveries and the next day’s orders. Similarly, Benneton’s head 
office in Northern Italy receives detailed information on product sales 
from its 3000 franchised European outlets, and then passes orders on 
to the many small subcontracted garment-makers. Sub-contracting and 
franchising are two rapidly growing expressions of capitalism’s new era 
of ‘flexible specialization’. 


What can we conclude from this discussion? First, nationalization 
may give 2 government control over a lowland plain rather than a 
commanding height. Secondly, if control can be monopolized over a 
key segment of the circuit, then it can be exercised over the rest of the 
circuit, whether or not it is matched by ownership. Indeed private 
capital has moved to withdrawing from ownership, replacing formal 
titles with contracts, systems of inspection, specifications of design and 
so on. The franchisees and sub-contractors become prisoners of their 
own property. Thirdly, in most industries capital’s direct circuit is now 
international, and so, therefore, is the problem of control. This poses 
wider problems to which we now turn. 


go 


Internationalization of Capital, and Nationalization of Assets 


There has always been a tension between capital’s tendency to expand 
internationally, and the nation-state’s confinement to its own peographi- 
cal limits. At tumes nation-states have attempted to expand, through 
annexation or colonialism. Or they have amalgamated, as the Italian 
and German provincial states did in the nineteenth century, and as 
Western European states have in some measure done through the EEC 
today. But in general there has been what we could call a ‘territorial 
non-coincidence’ between major private capitals and their domestic 
states, and this has sharply increased in the post-war period with the 
expansion of the number and range of multinational firms. 


Where a government nationalizes a home-based multinational, effective 
control of the whole multinational passes into public hands. Thus 
British Leyland’s overseas subsidiaries came under the control of the 
British government when their parent was taken over by the National 
Enterprise Board. But where the company or plant is a subsidiary, this 
is no longer the case. At the time when foreign subsidiary production 
was principally geared to the home market, and its inputs were sourced 
domestically, nationalization could sull give substantial economic con- 
trol. Thus until the late 1960s Ford UK was an integrated production 
network, with its own engine capacity, body plants, foundries and so 
on. Nowadays this 1s no longer so. Ford UK supplies diesel engines to 
Ford Europe, and imports petrol engines from Valencia. The Fiesta 
assembled at Dagenham used transmissions from Bordeaux, roadwheels 
from Genk, body panels from Spain, and suspension components from 
West Germany. Today, the nationalization of Ford UK would give 
public control over factory buildings, an assembly-line which would be 
starved of key inputs from Ford Europe, and components which would 
be largely useless outside Ford Europe’s production and marketing 
operations. With an important part of British industry being composed 
of such branch plants, the possibility for expanding social control 
through nationalization is being correspondingly diminished. 


An example of the point arose with Imperial Typewriters. They had 
been taken over by the US conglomerate, Litton Industries, and then 
closed down. A vigorous defensive campaign was mounted by the trade 
unions, who approached Tony Benn, then Minister of Industry, to take 
over the plants and run them. It transpired, however, that Litton had 
developed a new electric typewriter which was to be produced in 
Germany, and which effectively undercut the old Imperial model. 
Without the technology for the new model, and Litton’s international 
marketing network, a state takeover of Imperial would have meant 
gaining control of what was little more than an industrial scrapyard. 
The conclusion which follows is not that public control cannot be re- 
asserted in these branch plant sectors but that it cannot be done by the 
short-circuit of nationalizing the branch plants. The answer may be to 
support the expansion of a British-based firm (British Leyland in the 
Ford case); or—where indigenous production no longer existe—to 
adopt a strategy for rebuilding it. 


A difficult case is presented by Kodak, the dominant supplier of film 
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in this country which has established a Ford-style European division of 
labour. To nationalize Kodak’s plants in Harrow, Kirkby and Annersley 
would be to control only part of the product range and a fraction of 
the tied European marketing system. Kodak has itself begun to ‘re- 
nationalize’, concentrating some European production in large US-based 
factories, as well as the new electronic imaging technology on which the 
company’s future depends. Eastman Kodak has reduced the independent 
R&D capacity of Kodak Limited (UK) and Kodak Pathé (France), and 
followed a policy of factory closure and redundancy. In response the 
French trade unions argued for the Socialist government to support a 
French-based competitor to Kodak. But as in Britain, a nationally based 
producer no longer existed, and the finance to develop competitive 
electronic-imaging technology was substantial (Eastman Kodak has a 
research budget of over $800 million a year). The unions have therefore 
adopted a strategy of linking up at the European level (through the 
Standing Conference of European Kodak workers) so that their com- 
bined power will force Kodak to locate new technology and R&D 
capacity in their traditional plants in Europe. 


Collective bargaining of this kind is a form of social control. It needs 
support from national governments—through the use of public purchas- 
ing and tariff bargaining power. It is then possible, in parallel, to assess 
how a feasible independent alternative could be developed. But in 
the attempt to extend social control over 2 company like Kodak, 
nationalization of its UK assets did not even make the short-list of 
options considered by the unions. 


There is a converse point. When a public sectoral strategy is being 
pursued, it may involve overseas expansion and foreign takeovers. On 
a small scale the problem arose in one of the investments backed by 
the Greater London Enterprise Board. GLEB had financed the design of 
an electric bicycle. The prototype was tested and declared the market 
leader by an independent assessment. When it came to production, 
however, it was found that there was no firm left in Britain which 
produced a moped frame. An agreement was negotiated with an Italian 
factory to make the frame for two years, and to train on the job a 
London workforce so that a new factory could be started in Southwark. 
GLEB would provide the finance. The question arose, however, of the 
legality of using London ratepayers’ money to fund Italian industry, 
and in the end the project did not go ahead. On a larger scale, similar 
issues arose with the National Enterprise Board. In one case, a sttategy 
for restoring a UK presence in one engineering sector was stopped when 
it was found to require an NEB takeover of an American company in 
the United States. This was short-sighted. If public control implies 
overseas investment, then public funds should be used for that purpose. 
In most industrial sectors today nationalization implies the need for 
internationalization. 


Nationalization, Accumulation and the Market 


Up to now I have been dealing with limitations to the scope of publicly 
owned industry arising from the fact that key elements of control reside 
elsewhere. No firm is an island unto itself. Public firms may be effectively 
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controlled by private monopolies. But if for a moment we set aside the 
issue of external monopoly power, we should ask to what extent the 
market itself acts as a constraint. Let us begin by recalling Marrs 
comments on capitalists and the market. Capitalists acted to control 
labour, speed up production, and press down on wages not because 
they were innately oppressive, but because competition and the laws of 
accumulation would discipline those who did not act in this way. 
Inasmuch as public enterprise operates within the market, it is subject 
to the same pressures. It will tend towards state capitalism. 


That said, this broad picture does not address the contradictions that 
arise in the way the market and capital accumulation operate. It is in 
the context of these contradictions that much of the nationalization 
debate has been conducted. From the inception of capitalism we can 
trace a contradiction between the market on the one hand and the 
islands of planned capitalist organization on the other. There was an 
old tradition which saw capitalism as the market and socialism as the 
plan. But in fact it is impossible to understand the progress of capitalism 
without recognizing the existence of both plan and market, and the 
contradictions between them. As firms grow larger and areas of the 
direct planning of labour extend, so the adequacy of the market is 
increasingly brought into question—not least by capitalists themselves. 


The importance of this point is as follows. The market is a bearer of 
forces which promote capital accumulation. One of its key functions— 
rarely mentioned in traditional economics textbooks—is to discipline 
labour. If labour in one firm gets out of line with competitors, the firm 
loses out as does its workforce. One of the explicit aims of monetarist 
policy in Britain was to weaken labour by the use of the market. The 
same aim is behind much local authority privatization. But the market 
also disciplines individual capitalists: it promotes the drive for increases 
in productivity, it encourages restructuring, it devalues fictitious claims 
which are not matched by real values in production. All these are the 
factors which allow capital accumulation to proceed. 


At the same time, the market may be dysfunctional to accumulation. It 
may impose short-term disciplines on projects whose competitiveness 
can only be realized in the long term. As such it will favour moncy 
capital over and against industrial capital, thus undermining the very 
basis for money capital’s continued performance. It may fail to register 
social costs that are a real cost to capital as a whole (certain forms of 
pollution for example, or congestion in cities) or collective benefits such 
as a trained workforce. A number of these dysfunctional factors are 
now reappearing in the public sector itself as the result of the 
government’s policy of liberalization and privatization. Long-run invest- 
ment is being run down (in the railways and London underground, for 
example), as are repairs and maintenance investment, since the condition 
of the capital stock is not adequately reflected on the current account. 


Many of the traditional arguments for state intervention and nationaliz- 
ation in Britain should be understood as addressing the failures of the 
market from the point of view of capital accumulation. The principal 
objectives, in this way of thinking, have been: (a) to implement restructu- 
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ring; (b) to prevent the private abuse of monopoly power, where a 
single enterprise is seen as the most efficient size of unit; (c) to ensure 
macro-economic stability through direct control of key industries’ expen- 
diture; and (d) to provide services—especially transport—which are 
eficient from a social cost-benefit point of view, but which would 
register balance-sheet losses. These arguments underpinned the Labour 
Party consensus on nationalization in the 19308 and 1940s—reflected in 
Dalton’s Practical Socialism in Britain (1935) for example, and in the 
works of the Fabian Keynesians, Durbin and Douglas Jay. Keynes 
himself, a Liberal in politics as in economics, considered that state 
control might be necessary if the private economy did not respond 
adequately to the monetary and fiscal measures he proposed. It should 
also be remembered that Labour’s nationalization programme between 
1945 and 1951 was based on reports from committees of enquiry set up 
by non-Labour governments—McGowan on electricity, Heyworth on 
gas, Reid on coal. 


When nationalization was carried through for these reasons it might 
have conflicted with the market in the short run, but not in the 
long. Industral restructuring, through the Industrial Reorganization 
Corporation in the 1960s, was intended to make firms competitive. 
Keynesian measures carried out through public industries were intended, 
if anything, to leave those industries stronger rather than weaker, 
particularly vis-à-vis foreign competition. With the exception of public 
transport, where a continuing subsidy was expected, the market was 
not a long-run constraint for nationalized industries pursuing market- 


mending aims. 


The potential conflict is much sharper where public ownership is used 
to achieve goals that conflict with capital accumulation. In the Labour 
Party Clause Four formulation, the main point of public ownership was 
to reclaim on behalf of the direct producers the profit otherwise 
appropriated by capitalists. Raising wages at the expense of profit in 
the nationalized industries would have a similar redistributive effect, as 
would the improvement of conditions. There are indeed a whole variety 
of aims for the improvement of work and the labour market which 
socialists have seen as one of the prime goals of public ownership—from 
enterprise planning and industrial democracy, to equal opportunities, 
increased flexibility of working time, and human-centred technology. 
These were at the centre of the GLC’s public ownership strategy, for 
example, being referred to as social aims, although it would be more 
appropriate to call them anti-market economic aims. 


There are also strong user reasons for public ownership: whether to 
prevent the overselling of drink (the reason why Lloyd George national- 
ized the Carlisle pubs in 1919); to ensure variety of production (as in 
the case of broadcasting) or quality of product (as in direct labour 
building); or to guarantee services to those who cannot otherwise afford 
them. It is this last motive, the core idea of the National Health Service, 
which so distinguishes Nye Bevan’s project from the nationalization of 
the utilities. Yet even with the utilities we can see the user principle 
Operating—’phone boxes, country bus services, free water, free milk 
and school meals. We tended to take many of these forms of cross 
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subsidization for granted, until present government policies highlighted 
their existence and vulnerability. 


Whether for reasons of improving the conditions of labour or of 
increasing the welfare of users, these policies conflict with the market 
and the requirements of accumulation. There are arguments—and they 
are reflected in the summary table overleaf—that these ‘social’ measures 
actually support accumulation in the long run. Hence improved training 
and working conditions, higher wages, greater equality for women 
and black people, more human-centred jobs, and greater industrial 
democracy, have all been held to increase productivity as well as. 
improving the position of workers. I have registered this possibility 
with question marks in Table 1. But whatever the objective long-term 
effects, such measures are fought vigorously by capital for ideological 
reasons, particularly when they challenge managerial authority in the 
workplace. This was our repeated experience at the GLC. The aspect of 
the GLC’s economic policy which most antagonized private firms was 
the use of the Council’s purchasing power to promote greater equality 
for women and black people, and the introduction of enterprise planning 


as a condition of GLEB loans. 


The important point is that the market acted as a continual constraint 
on the pursuit of social policies by GLEB as well as on longer-term 
restructuring projects. If in market accounting terms a socially owned 
enterprise shows losses, it will be subject to attack. The attack may be 
economic through market competition, in which case public finance 
will have to be transferred to fund the accounting losses. But the 
political attack will also be greater, the more difficult it is to show that 
the loss is justified in terms of longer-run capital accumulation. 


The relationship between the socially owned enterprise and the market 
must be at the centre of strategic political thinking about the public 
sector. It is most evident in those publicly owned industries which 
compete directly with private firms. Here the loes and the subsidy will 
be clear and recognized. In the case of direct labour suppliers, disparities 
with private sector costs will appear as excess tender prices. Here the 
aim should be to insist on similar conditions for labour in private 
contracting firms—as a number of local councils have done through a 
fair wages clause. Some industries are more insulated from the market— 
like education, or electricity—but they too will face attacks from market- 
priced accounting assessments of their performance. Even socialist 
economies which have insulated themselves from the world market 
cannot escape the comparisons. Internal political forces develop arguing 
that cheaper world commodities should be imported to allow internal 
resources to be switched to a more productive use. All socialist countries 
have found world market prices constantly arguing at their doors. Just 
as the contradiction between the market and capitalist planning is central 
to an understanding of the dynamic of capitalism, so the contradiction 
between the capitalist market and socialist planning is central to an 
understanding of the post-revolutionary economies. 


My argument is that the market acts as a constant constraint on the 
public sector, setting up pressures for its criteria to be adopted. If the 
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industry has to compete with private firms the pressures are direct. If 
it is insulated from competition, the pressures are ideological and 
political. Publicly owned firms—even those whose aims are narrowly 
drawn to the improvement of long-run accumulation—will find them- 
selves operating ‘in and against the market’. That these pressures can 
leach the substance of the nationalized industries is no more clear than 
at the present time. The shift of ownership from public to private hands 
has attracted most attention. But it is the policies of sector 
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liberalization—the enforcing of market criteria—which have had the 
most far-reaching effects. Liberalization has been the substance, privatiza- 
tion the form. 


Ownership and Control: Policy and Practice 


In the traditional equation, nationalization changed the ownership of 
the ship of state, and the party set the course. But if the power conferred 
by nationalization is restricted, the setting of the course and the sailing 
of the ship are equally problematic. One side of the problem is the 
extent to which the leadership of the party adequately represents the 
interests of the producers. It is a question of socialist democracy, and I 
will merely register it at this point. But there is another side. Let us 
assume that there is a democratic party structure which sets the broad 
strategy for the public sector. What then? The leadership may have 
read the charts and set the course, but who is to put it into practice? 


It is interesting that this same question has been raised for private 
capital There is now a fifty-year-old debate on the conflict between 
private ownership and managerial control in the modern business 
corporation. Managers, it was argued, had many other motives than 
profit maximization—growth, new products, an easy life, power, a head 
office near the golf course. They also had effective power, relative to 
the shareholders. But what the protagonists of managerial capitalism 
did not acknowledge was that these managers were subject, like Marx’s 
capitalists, to the laws of capital accumulation. As the rate of profit fell 
and the crisis deepened in the 1970s we saw one large corporation after 
another replace a growth-oriented chief executive by an accountant. 
The law of value was well represented in the board-rooms. 


If the tension between ownership and control in the private sector is 
kept in check by the market, in the public sector the issue is posed the 
other way round. Instead of private shareholders with an interest in 
following the market, we have a state policy which runs against the 
market grain. How then can a progressive government ensure that state 
managers put its policies into practice? What checks are there in this 
case? The conventional concepts which have been employed to cope 
with this problem are: (a) the distinction between strategy and implemen- 
tation; (b) the tradition of a neutral administration; (c) the development 
of methods of accountability which operate as if they were the market. 
All of these are inadequate, and they become all the more so the more 
the aims of social ownership conflict with the criteria of the market. 


Take first the question of strategy and implementation. The distinction 
implies a mechanical view of the world. It presumes one can draw an 
outline plan in detail, and then solve the merely technical question of 
putting it into practice. A Minister decides a road is to be built through 
the middle of London, the planners draw out the route, the civil 
engineers build the road, and the Minister deals with the political 
problems. Economic planning is not like this. It is a question of guessing 
what is over the horizon, of adjusting strategy in the light of practice, 
of assessing the political as well as the economic possibilities for further 
advance as the project proceeds. As Henry Ford said, poaitive knowledge 
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is only achieved through negative knowledge, through learning from 
errors. The whole idea of being able to set down at the beginning a 
detailed strategy for new projects is unreal. The development of socialist 
public enterprise is always in this sense a new project. 


If this is the case, then there must be a constant interplay between 
strategy and practice, and the people involved must share the imagin- 
ation and aims of the politicians. What otherwise happens is that, 
regardless of political allegiance, the implementers either say that one 
Proposed course of action is impossible, or they produce a detailed plan 
of action which fails to grasp the point of the general policy in hand. 
It is a question not of analysing the world but of changing it, of 
creativity and innovation, and of testing the material world in practice 
to see how far it wil yield. Politicians, however democratically elected, 
have to be part of this process, but such is the labour time required 
that the task cannot be limited to them. It requires a wider grouping. 


This brings us to the neutral administration. I heve suggested thet 
professional administrators may not share a socialist imagination. They 
are often deeply opposed to it. An administration cannot be neutral in 
class terms. There are class relations within the state, represented by 
salary levels, hierarchies, work processes, qualifications, relationships to 
property and profit in the world of private capital and so on. Where 
the goals of state policy are to improve the operation of the market and 
capital accumulation there may be no contradiction between senior 
administrators and the broad thrust of policy. But where the goal of 
social ownership is to change social relations there is an inherent 
contradiction. 


The experience of the GLC provided daily evidence of this, Certain 
senior administrators regarded the Labour administration’s economic 
strategy as impossible, irrelevant, and undesirable. They did all they 
could to prevent its implementation, substituting an alternative policy 
of their own which they judged more in line with the interests of the 
people of London. A chief executive of GLEB sought to reorient GLEB 
away from the policy of the Labour Manifesto, to what was regarded 
as a more feasible option of property development and support of small 
firms. Senior officials at London Transport sought to cut labour, close 
maintenance workshops, and resist trade union mobilization in spite of 
this being directly contrary to Council policy. They fought the politicians 
over new political appointments to the Board, and pressed ahead with 
a strategy of one-person operation on both buses and tubes. In all these 
cases it was not just thet the neutral administrators did not share the 
socialist imagination. They contested it with a market-oriented vision 
of their own, but always in the name of what was practicable. 


Socialist Management 


This raises the question of socialist management. We should not under- 
estimate the need for managerial skill; whether in the reading of accounts 
or of the signs of a market, or in developing and implementing strategy, 
or in invigorating an organization. These skills are not confined to 
professional managers. Some politicians and many trade unionists have 
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some of them, but few if any have all. In the operation of a large 
nationalized industry or an interventionist industrial agency, the lack 
of progressive managers is one of the most serious constraints for the 
extension of a socialist economy. It has been one of the weaknesses 
of post-revolutionary regimes in the third world to find themselves 
dependent on politically hostile managers and multinationals for the 
running of major industry. 


There is another approach which attaches less significance to the capacit- 
ies and politics of senior administrators, and seeks instead to develop 
measures of accountability to discipline administrators, as the market 
disciplines industrial managers. One form of discipline is financial. In 
non-marketed services, this is a discipline based on costs, and it biases 
bureaucracies towards a concern with inputs rather than outputs. A 
balance is struck not between costs and benefits, but between budgeted 
and actual costs. It leads to an organization which is insulated against 
users, reproduces capitalist forms of relations between state management 
and workforce and discourages risk. For risk is in the end justified by 
increased returns. Cost-based bureaucracies have an inbuilt disincentive 
to innovation. Careers are advanced by meeting targets and avoiding 
mistakes. Risk-taking and overachievement are less casily accounted 
for, and therefore weigh leas. 


There are, of course, attempts to target outputs and to measure perform- 
ance against achievement. Physical measures can be drawn up—the 
number of trains running late, the length of time people queue at a 
ticket office, the number of repairs done to council houses and so on. 
But these themselves are subject to bargaining and internal politics: 
favoured departments are given softer targets, output measures are 
restricted and shortfalls explained away. None carries the same weight 
as the incontrovertible private-revenue accounts of an industrial 
corporation. 


This issue has preoccupied non-socialist discussion of the nationalized 
industries. How can these industries and services be monitored? A 
recent interesting discussion of the subject has been published by A.J. 
Harrison, a former senior economic adviser at the Department of the 
Environment and then editor of Pæblie Momey. He comes down on the 
side of another public sector economist, Christopher Foster, whose 
experience at the Ministry of Transport in the late 19608, and then 
in private consultancy, convinced him that external monitoring was 
necessarily limited. Harrison—evidently also speaking from experi- 
ence—notes that Government Departments lack the skill to do deep 
monitoring of the nationalized industries. Other external monitors do 
little better. Public opinion, even expert public opinion, is ill informed, 
likewise Parliament; user councils are impotent; the (Audit) Commission 
though useful is sporadic and carries with it no sanctions.’ Greater 
resources and expertise for these monitors are one answer. Harrison 
and Foster favour internal review, with the public body generating 
targets and information in much greater detail than the Government or 
Departments are willing to give. Harrison asks for more public infor- 
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mation and suggests major submissions to the main board and Ministers, 
and more precise statements of the assumptions behind their forecasts.2 


What is striking about this discussion is that there is no answer 
for nationalized industries operating on conventional lines. Harrison 
acknowledges that internal target-setting is subject to the public body’s 
own interest in not setting the kind of targets against which they could 
be criticized. Yet he argues that the industries should set them because 
they, unlike the Departments or the Ministers, know the kind of targets 
which would be relevant. This is merely to restate the problem of 
ownership and control, where the Government has the formal power, 
and the managers the detailed knowledge and operational power. How 
much more problematic would this be if the nationalized industry was 
being asked to follow socialist goals for workers and users, rather than 
to run the railways cost-effectively and on time. 


My conclusion is that none of the traditional explanations of how 
socialist policy is put into practice gets to the heart of the problem. 
Public sector managers, and the guidelines within which they currently 
operate, constitute an internal force pushing nationalized industries in 
a state-capitalist direction. Beneath the form of social ownership, we 
find so often a very different substance—one that is pulled in one way 
by private monopoly power, and in another way by the market. It does 
not mean that both external and internal forces cannot be resisted, 
countered and surpassed, only that we cannot read off the substance 
from the form. To the militant who was so confident of South Yemen’s 
socialist economy, we have to ask what was happening in the national- 
ized industries. Were they different in any significant respect from those 
same industries when they were in private hands? 


Public Ownership in Crisis 


The public sector in Britain is now in deep crisis. It has been attacked 
and dismembered by a sustained and radical policy of privatization. 
Until the late 1970s there was a widespread belief in a sort of ratchet 
effect in the public sector. The national utilities, once public, would 
remain so, for the very reasons that they went public in the first place— 
the economies from national co-ordination, and the need for public 
control of the resulting monopolies. Yet here they now are being 
stripped down, broken up and sold off. 


In part, this drive for privatization reflects more on the general crisis 
of the private economy than on any shortcomings in the public sphere. 
With falling rates of profit, and narrowing outlets for investment, the 
opening up of the public sector has provided a safe haven for money 
capital, and expanded frontiers for hard-pressed industries like cleaning 
and catering. It is also part of the more general monetarist strategy of 
restoring profitability at the expense of labour. The fragmentation of 
the public sector, and its subordination to the disciplines of the market, 
have been explicitly demanded by economists and business organizations 





7AJ Harrmon, “Moa:toring Performance’, in J. Grieve Serth, ed., Streiegw Ploamag in Netunadered 
Indatirus, London 1984 
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like the Institute of Directors as a means of breaking the power of 
public sector unions. 


But the resulting attack has revealed an internal crisis within the public 
sector itself. With the exception of the health service, and in spite of 
the defensive efforts of the trade unions, there has been no widespread 
popular resistance to the bulk of privatization. Indeed, through the 
device of share issues the Tory government has widened its base of 
support for 2 programme it calls ‘popular capitalism’. So confident 
Has it become that senior ministers now talk of having removed 
nationalization from the political agenda, and having permanently rolled 
back the frontiers of the state. 


We should not overestimate the strength of this privatizing tendency. 
The material reasons for initial public ownership have not gone away, 
and are already re-emerging in the industries concerned. As public 
transport is cut congestion rises. Lack of investment in the water 
industry pushes up the rate of sewer collapse. Privatized cleaning has 
left a trail of broken performance contracts. The price-cutting wars of 
the bus routes have already thinned out competitors, and paved the 
way for a restoration of private in place of public monopoly. 


At the same time we should not underestimate the crisis in the traditional 
socialist conception of the public sector. I have outlined the problems 
with this tradition in the first part of this paper, but it is still firmly 
rooted in the British Labour movement, from right to left. Its most 
evident form is the Morrisonian public corporation. Herbert Morrison 
introduced this idea for London Transport, when he was Minister of 
Transport in the 1929-31 Labour government. The managers would be 
left to manage, within guidelines set down by the politicians. Ernest 
Bevin argued that there should at least be workers’ representatives on 
these public boards, but Morrison resisted and by 1935 his view had 
won out in the Labour Party and the TUC. This model for the national- 
ized industries formed by the Attlee government after the war is now 
in crisis in the 19808. On the one hand the Morrisonian corporations 
have been criticized on grounds of managerial efficiency even within 
restricted capitalist terms. On the other, workers and users have experi- 
enced these industries as if they were capitalist. The broad coalition of 
support for public ownership in the 19408 has drained away as a result 
of the experience with the Morrisonian corporation in practice. 


Some have argued that the Left should accept the defeat of the public 
ownership project, because of its evident unpopularity. But although I 
have argued that nationalization gave government strictly limited pow- 
ers, this does not mean that public ownership is not still a necessary 
step for a social economy. The case for public ownership is as strong 
as it ever was. In sector after sector private capital has shown itself 
incapable of restructuring. In the economy as a whole there are great 
barriers between different sectors, which the market only makes worse. 
I am thinking of the relations of finance and industry, of military 
technology and civilian diffusion, or of branch plants and the wider 
economy. These are the arguments for industrial restructuring and 
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macro-economic planning which formed the core of the case for national- 
ization fifty years ago. 


The Social Relations of Socialism 


But there has emerged an even stronger argument. One has only to 
read 2 few pages by socialist economists in the 1930s—Marxist or 
Fabian—to sense the extent of the change that has taken place in socialist 
thinking today. The experience of the guerrilla movements, of a variety 
of post-revolutionary experiments, of the women’s movement, the black 
movement, and 2 multitude of progressive community campaigns, all 
have contributed to a shift of focus towards the social relations of 
socialism. In economics this has meant.2 concern with the nature of 
work, with the division of mental and manual labour, with the question 
of working time and conflict between capital’s time and labour’s time 
(to have children, to collect them from school, to have time for meetings 
or classes, to control one’s own working time rather than being paced 
by the line, and so on). It means a concern for different segments of 
the working class, unskilled as well as skilled, women and black people 
as well as the white male and white-collared workers. It also involves 
a concern for the use values of production and the diversity of need— 
with the saving of energy rather than nuclear production, for example, 
or with cultural variety and self-production rather than standardized 
mass consumption. 


In theoretical terms, it is now realized that the forces of production are 
not neutral but that technology has been developed in such a way as 
to increase capital’s control over labour. Nor are commodities neutral. 
They reflect ın their content, and even their design, the particular 
production relations of capital (from the shape of tomatoes to a TV 
programme like “The Price Is Right’). The factory or the office is not 
just a black box with the value of labour-power going in one end, and 
surplus value coming out of the other. It is the site of a whole politics 
of production, just as the home is the site of a politics (and an economics) 
of reproduction. 


All this now seems little more than a catalogue of common sense, but 
it is a common sense which is very different from the socialist equations 
of the 19308. Socialism is not a state but a process—one which involves 
contradictory versions of life being locked in daily combat with each 
other, as if in some epic wrestling match. Such a view gives a quite 
different perspective to the significance and purpose of social ownership. 
If the aim of socialist economics goes beyond restructuring industry 
and improving productivity, if its aim is-to change the social relations 
of production in production, then expanding social ownership becomes 
a necessity. For in spite of the fact that social enterprises are hedged 
round by monopolies and the market, in spite of the fact that they have 
to depend on capitalist managers to run them, these difficulties are only 
compounded if private property is also in the way. 


The reason why nationalization and social ownership should still be at 
the centre of any socialist strategy is that only in this way can we make 
progress in what I have called ‘the politics of production’. If there was 
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one great lesson from the experience of the Greater London Enterprise 
Board it was that trying to encourage the social aims of public ownership 
without equity control was like operating through a gauze. Private 
capitalists would, if necessary, agree to implement enterprise ae 


and equality programmes, but do all they could to frustrate their 
achievement. Enterprise planning support staff would be refused entry. 


Workers were not given time off. Shadow companies were formed, to 
which the agreements did not apply. It was hard enough to change the 
politics of production when GLEB had equity control. It was virtually 
impossible without it. 


Thus while we should reaffirm the aims of social ownership as they 
were advanced in the 19308, we should add to them the many-sided 
purpose of changing the social relations of production. It will then be 
clear how inappropriate is the Morrisonian model. For if the task is to 
unite the interests of users and workers against the capitalist pressures 
that bear down on a public enterprise, we can see that the Mornsonian 
corporation is designed for the opposite end, to strengthen management, 
and weaken workers, users and politicians. It distances those it should 
involve, and divides those it should unite. What is needed is a new 
model to reverse this process. The task as I see it is similar to that 
facing a guerrilla movement. Key to the strategy is the establishment 
of liberated zones, within which an alternative administration is estab- 
lished. To maintain popular support, the new order must be a palpable 
improvement on the old, for on that popular support will depend the 
very lives of the guerrillas as well as the progress of the movement. 
This is the daily democracy which characterizes struggle. At 
first these zones are established where the old j ace EA but as 
popular support is established and experience grows, the heartlands of 


In the socially owned liberated zones of the British economy, there is 
no daily reminder of the superiority of the new order. For the majority 
of people, the new order is an alien form, a question of new hats on 
old faces. The impact of privatization is already changing this and 
providing a reminder that there was an old order. It is creating a crisis 
in the public sector, which—as the Chinese word for crisis reminds 
us—also implies an opportunity. But any alternative faces a substantial 
task. It must match capital in productive performance, yet change the 
social character of production in such a way that it regains popular 
support. It must show that it can work in practice, since nothing is as 
strong as the propaganda of practice. That alone will put nationalization 
back on the political agenda, not as a socialist solution but as midwife 
to the socialist problem. 


Towards a New Model 


New models emerge less from abstract thinking than from close obser- 
vation of the succeases and failures of socialist practice. The great value 
of the new municipal socialism of the 19808 is that it provided equal 
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measures of negative and positive knowledge.’ The transport campaigns 
in South Yorkshire and London are a model for socialist ownership 
strategy. So ıs the Harlow heating campaign, the municipal/trade union 
joint action on Fords, Unilever and Phillips, as well as a oumber 
of experiments fostered by the enterprise boards. The co-operative 
movement, once the leader of the retail sector but now cornered by the 
new giants, still shows many glimpses of the new order, as does the 
new wave of producer co-ops. In what follows I want to raise seven 
issues which any new model should address. 


(i) Sérategy. In modern capitalism the key to corporate competitiveness 
has become long-run strategy rather than short-term optimization. The 
key question for firms is how to restructure—and it is a question equally 
for the public sector. Until now, the skills of restructuring have been 
confined to capitalist management. It is this monopoly which a socialist 
enterprise must first break through. It must find a way of bringing 
workers and users into strategic planning, as well as elected politicians 
with their formal power. Capital itself has recognized the need for 
incorporating workers and users in planning—indeed, the Japanese 
refer to the need to tap ‘the gold in workers’ heads’. But the methods 
used—market research, and quality circles—are a one-sided form, draw- 
ing information out and leaving management to synthesize it on its 
own terms. Socialist strategic planning should be different, both in its 
aims and in the way it democratizes the process of strategic synthesis. 
It should not be left to bureaucratic managers, for if there is one thing 
we have learnt from the experience of post-revolutionary countries it is 
that non-market centralized planning is a blunt, even brutal instroment. 
Decentralized, democratic planning is an idea whose tme has come. 


The second thing we know about planning is that it is a material process 
of production, requiring skill, time and organization, just as if it were 
the making of a swt of clothes. There have been many calls for 
democratic planning in the history of the labour movement, but little 
recognition of the time and skills required. Again we need to look at 
capital to sec what 1s involved. It has been estimated that 375,000 people 
are employed in various aspects of capital’s planning in London alone— 
economists, accountants, investment analysts, architects, designers, cor- 
porate planners, policy analysts and so on. In support of them is a 
large back-up staff, of secretaries, personal assistants, librarians, data 
processors, statisticians, and messengers. In all an estimated 35 million 
hours of labour time per week are spent in planning for capital in 
London. Yet I remember ringing up Walworth Road in 1982 to find 
that there was only one specialist industry research post, and that had 
not been filled for ten months. Labour local authorities are always 
among the top employers in a town, but in few will one find any 
specialist economic planners, save in the land-use planning department. 
The GLC was exceptional in setting up an economic policy group. It 
was to contain fifteen or so people. In the end its policy and popular 
planning side contained a hundred people, working 3,500 hours a week. 
It was still tiny relative to the task in hand. 





3 For an explananoa of the 19808 municipal expenence m London, see H Watownght end M. 
Mcintosh, eds, A Taste of Pamer, Versa, Loodan 1987 
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Yet the expenment—like the frat faltering steps of a child—was full 
of lessons. Most of the strategy staff concentrated on a single sector. 
They worked with tenants groups, local and national trade unions, 
other local authorities, and specialist practitioners in the field. There 
were conferences, hearings, working groups, public enquiries, local 
popular planning shop fronts, international meetings, days of action 
and special newspapers. In each case the purpose was to draw up an 
action plan which contained not only area and plant-level detail, but 
quite different, labour-oriented directions at the more general level. In 
some cases action could be taken by GLEB. In others the GLC used ts 
direct powers in support of the strategy. In fields as various as cable 
television, telecommunications, energy, the health service, retailing, 
the furniture industry, Kodak, the cultural industries (broadcasting, 
publishing and record production), in freight, in the Docks, in West 
London and above all in London Transport, action plans of this kind 
were drawn up. Not only did they have a range and perspective quite 
different from even a sympathetic academic study, they also provided a 
focus for local authorities and trade unions to act in mutual support. 


Other local authorities have worked ın the same way, Sheffield’s relation- 
ship with the stee] trade unions being a notable example. There is now 
a joint industry motor group centred on the West Midlands, which 
unites local authorities that have motor plants within them. There is a 
similar group centred on Manchester for local authorities and the 
clothing sector. There are the trade union research departments. Any 
new policy for the public sector must have a large increase in resources 
for such popular planning: funds for full-time research, for days off 
work, for conferences and meetings, for skilled writers to summarize 
the issues in leaflets and newspapers to allow the widest discussion. 


(it} Accountability and the daily discipline. Vf strategy needs to be democrati- 
zed so too does operational control. In commodity-producing sectors, 
one form of daily discipline is provided by consumers in the market. 
Every purchaser can in principle comment on the commodities and 
services on offer by switching their spending. This is minimally so in 
the public sector. Here the main discipline is periodic election, and the 
choice between parties offering different packages of services. It is as 
if, in the sphere of necessities, we were asked to vote between Tesco 
and Fine Fare every five years, and in between times leave them to 
determine what we had week by week. 


The market economists, and the present government, have argued that 
more choice should be introduced to the public sector. Deregulation of 
buses, school vouchers, the licensing of Mercury, the encouragement 
of cable and satellite TV, of commercial radio, or of private health, are 
all geared to this end. But the economics of these services is not like 
that of the high-street commodities. Competition in communications 
introduces skimming of the most-used routes, and neglect of the 
marginal ones. If there are good schools and bad, someone has to go 
to the bad ones, so that choice solves nothing. There is a case for 
introducing more choice ssthin the public sector, and having a measure 
of public nvalry if not competition. Why not have four smaller housing 
departments in a town rather than one, each responsible for different 
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council estates, with performances compared and, where appropriate, 
an extension of responsibilities to the best at the expense of the worst? 
There are many possibilities of this kind. They will not on their own 
solve the problem of a popular control of performance. 


A second approach is to give users greater direct control oyer the 
management of a service. The present government’s promotion of more 
power for parents on school governing bodies is an example of this. 
We might go further and argue for the re-introduction of elected school 
boards, a system which was abolished by the Tories in the 18908 when 
the Left began to dominate the urban elections. Minimally, a competitive 
tendering system by alternative groups of governors could be adopted 
along the lines of the ITV franchises: in this case it is not price but the 
general strategy for the school within a budget which is being judged, 
as well as the extent to which a given bid adequately represents the 
users, teachers, and manual school staff. More generally, the governing 
bodies of all nationalized industries should be opened out, not only by 
reviving the T&GWU’s original 1930s demand for trade union represen- 
tation, but through user representation as well. 


As far as the collective organization of users is concemed, the current 
nationalized industry user councils are relatively powerless. They need 
to be enlarged, provided with more research resources, given a local as 
well as a national focus. Reporting directly to local authorities, they 
should take on trade unionists and relevant local groups, and be 
appointed by local and national government as the result of alternative 
bids on the ITV franchise model. There is also a parallel need for the 
extension of collective bargaining within the nationalized industries. 
Part of this will be involved in strategy, but there are also the issues of 
daily performance. Inasmuch as there are detailed plans, the trade unions 
will be one of the key institutions to monitor their achievement. 


(itt) Decentralization and diversity. The extension of popular accountability 
and control is unlikely in itself to solve the problems of production. 
Dealing with the problem of the steering wheel does not solve the 
question of the engine. Morrison argued that extending direct democ- 
racy in the nationalized industries would handicap their operations. This 
may be just as well if the industries are being autonomously run in the 
wrong direction. Yet the question of incentives remains. How can 
workers and managers be encouraged to work creatively within a large 
public sector industry? 


It is here that private capital’s recent developments are of particular 
interest. I have argued above that capital’s control is increasingly 
exercised through the monopoly of systems, within which it can accom- 
modate greater decentralization. The more tightly the system can be 
specified, and the more strictly it can be enforced, the greater the 
autonomy that can be given to subordinate units. An example in the 
public sector is the post office, which depends for many of its outlets 
on independent shopkeepers. The terms of the post office franchise are 
nevertheless narrowly drawn, so that the network as a whole o 

as if it were directly owned. A second example would be local bus 
services. These were for many years dominated by public bus companies, 
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either municipally owned, or subsidiaries of the national bus company. 
The present deregulation has highlighted the fact that control of the 
network can in principle be exercised by the controller of the central 
system. If the local authority as controller specifies the main terms 
within which the system must be run—routes, unionization and wages, 
maximum fare levels, vehicle design—it could in principle extend the 
new tender system to allow some clement of competition within the 
socially owned sector. 


In the retailing sector, there is already a socially owned presence which 
operates in this way—the co-op. In the past the co-op was vertically 
integrated, from farms to factories to the wholesaler and the retail shop. 
Now most retail co-ops have withdrawn from production, and operate 
on a contract system like the other multiples. The co-op’s problem is 
that it has not been able to match its private competitors in innovation, 
design, and system development. Yet in spite of the commercial press- 
ures upon it, it is still a quite distinct operation in the sector, with 
respect to unionization, training, wage levels, and career structures in 
an industry where there has been widespread de-skilling. At this stage 
the labour movement should set as a priority the restoration of the pre- 
eminent position held by the co-op in the early 19505. 


The public sector in Britain is still by and large Fordist. It delivers 
standardized services, with purpose-built equipment, and managerial 
and industrial relations structures which still have much in common 
with those of the motor industry in the 1930s. The leading edges of 
capital have now moved on from there to what I earlier called ‘flexible 
specialization’—the use of machines and systems which allow short 
runs, variety, rapid responses to changes in demand, and reductions in 
waiting times. The tasks of public transport—transporting people with 
least time-cost to themse]ves—are the very processes which the Japanese 
‘kan ban’ (just in time) system is designed to solve. But our public bus 
services are still in the pre-flexible age. We now have an economy which 
is extraordinarily efficient in transporting components, but increasingly 
inefficient in transporting people. It is private capital which is now 
using the mobile guerrilla units against the baroque battalions of the 
public sector. The public economy has to learn from this, using the 
advantages of modem computer technology, but without the other 
main features of flexible specialization in the private sphere —a fragmen- 
tation and weakening of labour. 


(iv) Imwewatien. The above bears on a further key feature of modem 
capitalist competition—innovation. The public sector has by and large 
been an arid ground for innovation. Take health care for example. The 
major innovations here have largely come from the private and voluntary 
cottage economy, from the hospice movement, from osteopathy, homeo- 
pathy, the buddy system for AIDS sufferers and so on. Similarly in 
broadcasting, many innovations for working-class culture have come 
from pirate radio and independent television rather than the BBC. This 
is not to argue for private health or broadcasting. In both fields not 
only have major multinationals come to dominate, but all the worst 
features of the market economy are strikingly evident. But it is to 
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recognize the inflexibility of the great public institutions like the BBC 
and the health service, and the need to open them ont to innovation. 


One means of doing so is to establish a substantial grant fund from 
which innovations both inside the public sector and in the voluntary 
or co-operative sector could be funded. Those that were successful 
could then be generalized within the service. Another would be to 
adopt the competitive tendering system we discussed in relation to the 
ITV franchises or the school governors boards. The Channel Four 
model represents another alternative—i.e., contracting with independent 
programme-makers on the basis of funds drawn from mainline services. 
This model could be applied to newspapers, through a tax on advertising. 
Progressive innovations like News ow Sanday could then be funded, and 
not merely private capital’s experments, like Today or the Datly Star. 


(v) Pablic ewer. I have argued that ownership does not necessarily mean 
power, nor does power require ownership. But to exercise power 
without ownership requires a keen attention to making the most of the 
available instruments of power, and to their strategic use. At the 
moment, the state has virtually given away its sword to the private 
sector. Public finance for industry is provided with few if any strings 
on the social aspects of production, or its place in a broader strategic 
plan. The funding of military research and development by private firms 
has utterly failed to deal with the problem of civilian difusion of the 
resulting technology (we need only note that British Nuclear Fuels is 
one of the most advanced developers and users of robotics in this 
country but has made no attempt to develop wider civilian uses). State 
purchasing is uncoordinated, and there are legal restrictions on its use 
by local authorities for strategic purposes. As far as multinationals are 
concerned, the state power over tariffs and the exchanges is still governed 
by a principle of non-discrimination, so that their levels cannot be used 
as a bargaining counter with individual firms. 


One response to this problem is organtzational—to create a new depart- 
ment of finance and purchasing, 2s a branch of a Ministry of Planning 
charged with consolidating and making use of these powers within a 
central strategic plan. The task—particularly on the purchasing side— 
would be a long one, but not impossible given modern computer tech- 
nology. It is difficult enough to find out about purchasing, let alone 
control it in a local authority, quite apart fronr doing it across depart- 
ments, public industries, the Health Service, local authorities, the armed 
forces, schools, universities, and so on. Nonetheless it should be adopted 
as an important part of bringing the public sector under social control. 


It is important that, while tunnelling into the public sector at one end, 
one should also open up the tunnel at the other. Popular planning 
around the activities of large multinationals will lead to a call for state 
action in support of an alternative strategy. Take Ford, for example, 
which cut its Dagenham workforce by a third between 19Bo and 1985 
and at the same time exported net funds of £500 million from Britain. 
It has 30 per cent of the UK market, of which only 15 per cent by value 
is produced in the UK. What power could be brought to bear on Ford 
to expand value produced in the UK up to its market share figurer 
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Trade union power is the first source. Access to UK markets is a second 
(in spite of EEC regulations). A third is public sector purchases, whose 
size is currently known only to Ford management, because of the 
fragmentation of public sector purchasing. A fourth is finance. Ford’s 
Bridgend plant involved investment of $180 million, 80 per cent of 
which came from public funds under the Callaghan government. Ford 
was able to obtain these funds by playing countries and regions off 
against each other. Stricter control of public purchasing, and of the 
foreign exchanges, would have lessened the need for public funds, and 
allowed those that were invested to be directed to specific social purposes 
(training, the development of local component production, and so 
forth.) The first task of a new department of purchasing would be to 
obtain the necessary information on Ford and the public sector, and to 
use that power in negotiation. 


(vi) Expanding the pæblic economy internally, At the moment the public 
sector is used primarily to strengthen capital accumulation. Utility prices 
to industry are kept low, finance is provided for innovation, tax relief 
for investment and so on. Little attention has been paid to the internal 
growth and strengthening of the public economy. For example, how 
could the research and development of British Telecom be used to 
strengthen publicly owned enterpriser, How could the construction 
needs of the Electricity Board be used to expand direct labour depart- 
ments? Could the NHS demand for drugs not be met by encouraging 
publicly owned generic drug production? What about differential 
energy charging to public and private customers? 


Traditional market economics would express horror at such suggestions. 
It would disturb the efficient allocation of resources, slow down growth, 
lower incomes, distort the economy and so on. But just as national 
capitalism only grew initially behind protective barriers, so the new 
socialist public economy needs a conscious building of its internal links. 
The aim of such measures would be to strengthen the innovative and 
competitive capacity of the public economy relative to the private 
sector. Not only is this needed as a basis for changing the social relations 
in production, it is also the only way of securing full employment. At 
the moment levels of employment are constrained by the rate of private 
accumulation. State-funded employment has to be financed by direct or 
indirect deductions from private capital. By contrast, the more the 
public economy can be self-sufficient, and the more it can rely on other 
parts of the public economy for its inputs, the more will it be able to 
expand jobs without relying on taxes from the private sector. If you 
consider that from a {100 wage, as much as two-thirds may return 
straight to the state (council rents, rates, taxes, bus and tube fares, 
electricity, gas, water and telephone bills, national insurance), then the 
employment of unemployed people in the public sector will result in only 
a modest ‘import’ from the private sector, and can become increasingly 
independent of it. 


Traditionally socialists have debated whether or not to protect the 
national economy. I am suggesting that we should think of protecting 
the social economy (nationalized, municipal, co-operetive, voluntary) 
in order to increase its self-sufficiency. To do this adequately would 
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require the development of a secondary public sector currency, along 
the lines of the Austrian municipal currencies of the 19308. This would 
serve to integrate the social economy and regulate its relations to the 
private one. We should recall that Ho Chi-Minh said that the battle 
between the Viet Minh and imperial currencies in the Vietnamese 
liberated zones was as important as the armed struggle. 


(vii) Rear Bases. Socialist discussion of the public sector has tended to 
asume (R) that a ratchet operated, such that rationalized monopoly 
industries would not be reprivatized, and (b) that plans should be laid 
on the basis that state power would always be in progressive hands. The 
Thatcher government has undermined the basis of both assumptions. 
Instead, it suggests a different perspective for the social sector—namely, 
that the period in which socialist administrations are in power should 
be used to strengthen the public economy, and to arrange matters 
so that it is strong enough to resist attack from new conservative 
administrations. The guerrilla tactic of the rear base is appropriate 
here—the establishment of heavily fortified, often underground bases 
to which an army can retreat at a time of concerted enemy onslaught. 
One form of defence will be created by the democratizing of strategy 
and control, by the establishment of clear social aims and indicators 
against which the public industry is judged, and any privatization would 
be judged also. Much wider collective-user interests, trade union and 
popular involvement would strengthen the progressive forces, as would 
improved and innovative public sector performance. 


A second issue we should examine is share ownership, which has been 
used by the Thatcher government as a means of building up a popular 
base for privatization. It has involved large speculative gains almost as 
if pound notes had been attached to certain citizens’ election papers. A 
speculative stake in public industries should not be imitated by the Left. 
It biases popular concern to the criteria of the market. On the other 
hand, the co-operative movement grew on the principle of popular 
shareholding, the returns being seen as a redistribution of profit to 
users. They also provided a formal mechanism of popular control. Some 
variants have much to be said for them in the public sector. Why should 
municipalities not issue a bond to promote local employment—a Carlisle 
full employment bond offering modest returns, but being sold on the 
basis of what the collective savings will achieve and not what they will 
yield in speculative profit? Could not holders of these bonds be given 
special bonuses (free phone calls on Sunday over the age of 65) in the 
manner of supporters’ clubs? The aim would be to build up a core of 
support for social industry against attempts to reimpose the private. 


A third route is to set up social ownership in such ways that it cannot 
be so easily dismantied as a directly owned public industry. It is here 
that there is an advantage in joint municipal ventures, trusts, co- 
operatives, joint ventures which depend on the continuing involvement 
of the state, trade union and user-controlled enterprises, and s0 on. 
Such semi-state, co-operative or voluntary concerns have already been 
scen by the Left as of second-order importance compared with direct 
state ownership. But they are less vulnerable in times of hostile state 
power. We only need to think of housing associations—which were at 
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one time regarded as a liberal alternative to public housing, but are 
now clearly insulated from the council house sales programme. 


These seven factors imply further strategies, on training and education, 
on new sources of information and publicity, on the use of modem 
market-research techniques along the lines being advocated by progress- 
ive commentators on the public leisure industries. There is great scope 
for international co-operation between public economies, particularly 
in the third world. There is a need to remove the legal fetters which 
currently restrict public enterprise in its competition with the private. 
Each sector strategy will identify the commanding heights of that sector 
which the public economy should aim to contro—and certain common 
patterns will emerge, above all the centrality of public control of 
the telecommunications and information-processing infrastructure. But 
without going into each of these, I hope I have said enough to indicate 
the direction in which a new model of the social economy might move. 


The Current Labour Movement Position 


There are clear signs that both the trade unions and the Labour Party 
are recognizing the need for a new model. The TUC Congress passed a 
motion in 1986 which called for a stronger say for consumers in publicly 
owned industry, rights of redress for poor performance, the involvement 
of public sector workforces in their industry’s decisions, guarantees that 
the pricing of public services would not be used as back-door tamation. 
It also streased the need to link local authorities, local enterprise boards 
and public enterprise in order to strengthen local economies. 


The Labour Party for its part produced a document on social ownership, 
also passed overwhelmingly, which explicitly set out to break with 
the old public corporation model.4 “The Morrisonian model, perhaps 
appropriate to the demands of war-torn Britain, became outdated, 
leaving behind it a legacy of unresponsive monoliths.’ There has been 
a failure of public ownership, it states, whose cause “does not lie in 
being too radical, but in not being radical enough—a failure which 
this statement recognizes and, for the first time since 1945, properly 
addresses.” The main approach of the document is four fold: First, a 
strengthening of user control and rights with respect to public industry. 
It argues for stronger consumer advice centres locally, a greatly 
expanded national consumer council, and moet strikingly a citizen 
guarantee which would give users redress if standards fell below certain 
specified levels (e.g. no phone box should be out of order for more 
than a day). Second, it seeks to extend workers’ involvement by 
widening collective bargaining, as well as encouraging creative manage- 
ment and employee share ownership of a non-speculative kind. Third, 
it gives priority to expanding the co-operative sector. Fourth, it foresees 
a much wider-ranging strategy for extending public control—from 
technology networks, through diversification by existing public enterpri- 
ses, to local and national enterprise boards, the taking of equity in key 
sectors, the use of government finance as a lever of public control, as 
well as straight renationalization of certain priority sectors. It suggests 





4 Laboor Party, Seca Oswersigh, Scrtement by the National Executive Comenttes, September 1986 
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new types of performance indicator, economic and social audits to be 
undertaken by a social commission, local ombudspersons, and so on. 


In terms of the earlier discussion in this paper, it does not deal in any 
substance with the material aspects of democratic planning, with the 
co-ordination of public power and the internal integration of the public 
economy, nor with the issue of the public contro! of multinationals. Its 
arguments in favour of nationalization are more traditional and under- 
play the need for public control in order to change social relations in 
production. In a number of passages the document also appears seriously 
to underestimate the deep political conflict between the market and an 
alternative social economy, carried over in tensions between joint 
ventures, internal public service management, project criteria and forms 
of monitoring. The Scottish Development Agency, which 1s approvingly 
cited at one point, is not a good example of the new model agency in 
practice. In spite of this the document is important because of its 
declared break with the Morrisonian corporation, and because it reflects 
a willingness to think about new directions in an open way. 


Conclusion 


The present government has brought about a crisis in the public sector, 
and in the traditional concepts that socialists have had about it. What 
we like to think of as liberated economic zones have had their frontiers 
pushed back, their conduct questioned, and their lack of popular support 
exposed. Right-wing politicians and theorists believe that this has 
permanently undermined a key pillar in socialist economic policy. They 
view their temporary success as permanent. In this they are over- 
optimistic. Many local councils—running their services in a more open 
and more transparently political way—have regained that broad basis 
of support for public industry which the Attlee government had in the 
immediate post-war years. A great majority of Londoners came to 
support GLC control and tts policy for Transport and the Arts, and 
Sheffield and South Yorkshire have had similar successes. Many councils 
are now explicitly secking to involve trade unions and community 
groups in the making of policy and the practice of their services. So a 
new approach, with its potential and its special difficulties, is already in 
existence and forms one of the foundations for further work. 


The reclaiming of the social economy in a new form will not take place 
suddenly. A switch in emphasis from ownership to social relations 
implies as much, since changes in ownership begin rather than finish 
the process. The development of new skills, of management, strategic 
planning and open discusston, the establishment of new types of social 
accounting and a culture of social creativity—all these take time, and 
involve a great trail of errors and false starts. For this reason we should 
not wait for a blueprint. We should go forward with the new approaches 
in many different ways. This is how the model will emerge, like the 
innumerable pockets of capitalism in late feudalism, or the prefigurative 
economics of guerrilla movements, collectives, and at least some parts 
of the post-revolutionary states. 

© Robin Murray, 1987 


review 
Andrew Gamble 


Class Politics and 
Radical Democracy 


Ellen Meiksins Wood’s recent book, The Retreat From Class, is a 
formidable and trenchant attack upon the arguments of what she calls 
the New True Socialists.1 Marx applied the label “True Socialists’ to 
those he accused of having fallen victim to the illusion that socialism 
was ‘a question of the “most reasonable” social order’ rather than ‘the 
needs of a particular class and a particular time’. Socialism no longer 
had anything to do with the struggle of one class against another but 
with advancing the cause of ‘Truth’, ‘Human Nature’, and ‘Man in 
General’. Real cleavages were interpreted as conceptual cleavages. Con- 
cepts had the power to make or destroy the world. Wood identifies the 
new true Socialists of the 1980s as a disparate group of intellectuals, 
many of them with a past in Althusserianism or Maoism, sometimes 
both. They belong to no single party or faction, but they share a 
- those who are on the political right of this current and who have done 
most to develop the theoretical arguments underpinning it. But she sees 
the current as a very broad one, embracing journals such as Marxism 
Today and the New Statesman and becoming increasingly influential in 
the Labour Party and the British Communist Party, as well as among 
left-of-centre intellectuals. 


This is not the first time this current has been identified. It has been 
termed the ‘new revisionism’,? ‘the newer Left” and, more broadly, 
Furocommunism.4 Wood’s target is rather narrower than this. She 
leaves on one side those socialists who, though clearly sharing a 


1 Elen Meiksins Wood, The Ratreat fre Class, Verso, London 1986 

2 Ralph Mihband ‘The New Revissonmm in Botan’, New La? Rew 150, March—Apcil 1985. The 
label ‘new reviesonists’ will be used m preference to ‘new troe socmliets’ throughout this ertcle 

? Ben Proc, Lenrence Harris, Marjome Mayo, Angela Weir, Elbmbeth Wilson, Cher Paditecs, London 
nd 

4 In chapter 7 of Arpemwents puba Bagi Maram, Verso, London 1980, Perry Anderson vividly 
conrasts the theoretical end strategoc approeches of Eurocommamemnm and revolutionary socahem to 
the tramsition to soc Hem- 
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Eurocommunist perspective, have not in her view abandoned the key 
assumptions of the Marxist tradition about the nature of capitalism and 
the socialist project. She regards Stuart Hall and Eric Hobsbawm in 
particular as occupying an ambiguous position. She finds fault with 
their strategic judgements but notes that they still employ a framework 
of class politics in their political analyses. The same is true of Nicos 
Poulantzas. Wood argues that although he prepared the way for many 
of the more radical later revisions, he himself never broke with Marxism. 


Wood’s main purpose is to confront those socialists who have developed 
new conceptions of agency, of democracy, and of socialism by explicitly 
abandoning Marxism. What unites this new revisionist current is the 
assumption that ideology and politics are autonomous and in no sense 
the expression or product of any social basis, such as a system of class 
relationships. Getting rid of classes is excised from the socialist project. 
The working class is not seen as enjoying any special status within 
capitalist society which gives it a privileged role in a socialist strategy. 
The relationship between economic relations and politics becomes 
purely contingent. Since social movements can be formed independently 
of class, the struggle for socialism is redefined as a multitude of 
democratic struggles in which no single one is in principle more 
important than any other. Socialism becomes once again defined by 
universal human goals instead of by material interests. This gives the 
key role in defining the agenda for socialism to intellectuals. 


ie 


Wood’s argument against these ideas is a simple one. Recognizing the 
importance of class is not optional but essential for any viable socialist 
project. The working class has the central role not simply because it is 
the most oppressed and exploited group in capitalist society but because 
its structural position as the class that produces capital gives it a unique 
revolutionary potential. For Wood it is this claim that distinguishes the 
Marxist position from other socialist positions and which the new 
revisionists wish to abandon. If the linking of socialism to the working 
class depended on its being the most oppressed group in society, then 
socialism would be left rudderless if large sections of the working class 
no longer appeared to be the most oppressed group in society. Wood’s 
argument is that the degree of oppression to which different groups are 
subject varies historically, but exploitation is a structural characteristic 
of the capitalist mode of production. The exploitation of the working 
class, the extraction of surplus labour in the form of surplus-value from 
wage-labourers, cannot be abolished without abolishing the capitalist 
mode of production itself. 


Wood challenges the new revisionists to lay out the alternative analysis 
of capitalism which would allow them to say that the exploitative 
relation between capital and labour is no longer central to the repro- 
` duction of capitalism as a mode of production. In fact, the new 
revisionists show little interest in questions of political economy. The 
thrust of their analysis denies the linkage between economic and politics 
which classical Marxism proposes. If politics and ideology are auton- 
omous in the way the new revisionists suggest, then there is no need 
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to debate the character of the capitalist mode of production, since it 
has no reality except as a theoretical device, and it cannot have real 
effects. The ground for this shift, Wood argues, is prepared by Pou- 
lantzas. In his various attempts at theorizing the capitalist state and the 
problem of its relative autonomy he shifts the focus from the opposition 
between capital and labour to the opposition between the power bloc 
and the people. This then leads in his writings to the displacement of 
classes and class struggle by political organizations engaged in party 
contests. 


These arguments, however, have been carried very much further by 
Ernesto Laclau and Chantal Mouffe, and by Paul Hirst and Barry 
Hindess. They reject classical Marxism on two main grounds: Firstly 
the working class has no objective interests; secondly there is nothing 
in the ‘logic of capitalism’ which guarantees the development of a united 
working class. The first of these claims effectively denies that the 
working class can be theorized in terms of its structural role within the 
capitalist mode of production. Instead Laclau and Mouffe suggest that 
the working class is largely a figment of the classical Marxist imagination. 
What has existed historically is a fragmented working class, whose 
identities have often borne little relation to class. Workers have had 
many interests other than class, and there is no tendency for it to emerge 
as the dominant factor; rather the reverse. This means that, except 
during very brief historical periods, it is impossible to identify a working 
class for whom pursuit of class interests is pre-eminent or to define its 
political consciousness. This has only ever been true of small groups of 
workers who comprise a minority of the class. 


The working class therefore has always remained a latent rather than 
an actual force in politics. For Laclau and Mouffe this is certainly not 
an accident which will be remedied ın the future. Class position will 
never be the factor that mobilizes all workers or even a majority. For 
Paul Hirst the reason is quite plain: the epistemology of these theories 
is faulty. All social theories, including Marxism, which suggest that 
there is an objective underlying reality causing social and political 
phenomena are false. If general theories of causality are abandoned, 
then entities like class dissolve. Instead the social analyst is confronted 
with a myriad of particular circumstances and phenomena. 


Wood claims justifiably that Laclau and Hirst are wrong to identify all 
currents of Marxism with a belief in fatalism and the world-historical 
mission of the working class. At times in the Marxist tradition such 
metaphysical beliefs have substituted for social and political analysis. 
Fatalism has its roots in some of the writings of Marx and Engels. But 
if all Marxism had offered were a new form of revolutionary chiliasm 
it could never have exerted the intellectual influence which it has. There 
have always been other Marxist traditions which have never looked for 
ahistorical or unscientific guarantees about the future course of history. 
In particular both Laclau—Mouffe and Hirst overlook the historical, 
sociological and political investigations that Marxists have conducted 
into the structure of class, the nature of class divisions, and the capacities 
for mobilization. The Leninist tradition has sometimes been prey to 
illusions about these capacities, but some of the best writing on class 
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structure has come from it. Hirst is right to suggest that a general 
theory which acts as a substitute for analysis of the concrete is barren. 
But so too is an empiricism unguided by any theory. 


Wood criticizes Laclau and Hirst for abandoning central theoretical 
propositions of Marxism without ever engaging in the kind of sustained 
theoretical analysis that would be necessary to justify the alternative 
they are putting forward. As with so many revisers and critics of Marx 
in the past, the rejected theoretical legacy still provides both the context 
and the major stimulus for their work.> A Marxism that still has 
something to say has to abandon all apriori guarantees about the future. 
But that is not the same as abandoning the attempt to provide a 
theoretical analysis of capitalism. If that were so it really would be the 
end of Marxism and the death of socialism of which we hear so much 
just now. Marxism has always been at its best when it is has been open 
and critical about its own assumptions and theories. But that is rather 
different from fleeing the attempt to make any assumptions or to 
construct any theories. 


Wood reasons that the classical Marxist emphasis on the indispensability 
of the working class to the socialist project does not have to be an 
article of faith. It derives from the special position of the working class 
within capitalism. First of all it is the exploited class—the one that must 
perform surplus labour under this mode of production. Secondly it is 
the producing class, without which there would be no capital. Thirdly 
its role as collective producer gives it an objective capacity to found a 
new mode of production which abolishes exploitation. Wood is careful 
to stress that none of these objective features implies any necessary 
consequences for political organization or political consciousness. 
Rather they focus attention on the organizational means and the modes 
of ideological and political struggle by which the class might overcome 
its internal divisions and become a united political force capable of 
realizing its potential in the struggle for socialism. 


Democracy 


Wood adheres to the orthodox Marxist view that capitalism is an 
economic and social order which has created both the conditions 
(increasing socialization of the production process) and an agency (the 
working class) for the realization of a society whose relations and 
institutions reflect a true ‘general interest’. The general interest claimed 
for previous political arrangements has been false because classes have 
not been abolished. Such claims therefore serve as a cloak for the 
dominant class interest masquerading as.a general interest. Only the 
emancipation of the working class can bring the abolition of all classes 
and only the working class can be the agent of its own emancipation. 


For Laclau-Mouffe and Hirst, since there is no simple relationship 
between material interests and either ideology or politics, no issués or 


} Recognrpon of ths may explain why so many of the new revisionists still accept the label ‘Marx’ 
t See Fancs Mulbem ‘Towards 2000 or News from You-know-Where’, New Lifi Rew 148, 
November—December 1984, pp 22-3, whom Wood quotes m making these pornes 
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areas of struggle are automatically or intrinsically socialist. The struggle 
to realize a true general interest need not depend on the working class. 
It is a democratic rather than a class struggle. Class struggles may often 
be important in the fight to extend democracy but they are not essential 
to it. Other forms of struggle may be more important. 


In recent years, an increasing number of socialists have begun to define 
of class. Apart from Laclau and Monffe, and Hindess and Hirst, Wood 
also cites Gareth Stedman Jones, Gavin Kitching, and Samuel Bowles 
and Herbert Gintis. All of them tend to see a strong link between liberal 
democracy and socialist democracy, treating the latter as an extension 
of the former. The idea that socialiam is the fulfilment of liberalism 
rather than its negation is theorized in a number of ways. Bowles and 
Gintis, for example, distinguish between a democracy that emphasizes 
rights in property and one thet emphasizes rights in persons. Laclau 
places emphasis on the importance of the democratic revolution in the 
modern era, which created for the first time the discursive conditions 
for transforming social relations to achieve freedom and equality on a 
universal basis. The specific demands associated with socialism are 
subsumed within this discourse. The emergence of a particular class or 
a new mode of production is of much lesser significance than the 
creation of new political and ideological structures. 


Wood strongly attacks these notions. She argues firstly that there is no 
such thing as a democratic revolution; secondly that there is a chasm 
between the socialist conception of democracy—which defines it as 
popular power—and the liberal conceptions for which it means the 
opposite. Under liberal democracy every effort has been made to defuse 
the radical potential of popular sovereignty and to create an institutional 
structure which reduces participation and insulates the decision-making 
machinery of the state from popular control. The new revisionists have 
an optimistic view of the ability to use the existing state to achieve 
socialist objectives; and a pessimistic view of the potential of the 
working class. They put their hopes not in extra-parliamentary class 
struggles but in a broad social alliance that will win an electoral majority 
and use the legislative machinery of the state to extend individual and 
social rights. 


Strategy 


The differing perceptions of democracy underlie major disagreements 
on strategy. Laclau’s position has recently been set out with great clarity 
in Marxism Today, where he argues that in the last hundred years the 
socialist tradition has produced four visions of the way in which 
socialism might be achieved.” The first of these—accepted by many 
Marxists and even non-Marxists in the first half of the twentieth 
century—sees socialism as the product of the development of the 
productive forces to the point where capitalism can no longer provide 
a framework for further advance. As the economy becomes more 
socialized, so capitalism declines as a viable mode of production and 


7 Ernesto Lacin, “Class War and After’, Adersctom Tede, Apal 1987, pp 30-53 y 
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the socialist organization of society and politics becomes more necessary, 
and indeed inevitable. The second perspective was rather less confident 
of the inexorable triumph of socialism. Born from the struggle in the 
19208 and 19308 between democracy and fascism, it sought to arrest the 
descent of capitalist states into barbarism by organizing popular fronts 
of democratic forces. The working class would actively seek allies from 
other parties and social groups in order to safeguard democracy against 
fascist attack and to preserve the possibility of an advance towards 
socialism. The third perspective identified the key struggle for socialism 
as the conflict between imperialist and oppressed nations. Socialism 
would be achieved by the triumph of national anti-imperialist revol- 
utions, wars of liberation. By breaking the chains of imperialism at their 
weakest points, the capitalist world system would disintegrate and 
revolution could become once again a possibility in the capitalist 
metropolis. The final perspective is that of social democracy. Particularly 
prevalent in Western Europe, this has envisaged the advance to socialism 
through the steady enlargement of public enterprise, collective provision 
of welfare and regulation of the economy. 


Laclau believes that the contemporary crisis of the Left has arisen 
because the basis for all these perspectives has been eroded to the point 
where it is hard to believe in any of them any more. This has led to an 
acute malaise and lack of direction. What is common to all four 
perspectives is that they place faith in the working class. But to abandon 
this centality of the working class, Laclau argues, has become the 
essential step in renewing the socialist project. What, he asks, is the 
working class now central to? As a sociological description, the notion 
is increasingly less acceptable because of the numerical decline and 
economic fragmentation of the working class. As a political notion it 
is ‘far from evident’ because of the growing importance of other types 
of struggle which are not primarily working-class struggles. This means 
that the working class 1s ‘a social agent limited in its objectives and 
possibilities and not the universal class of the Marxist tradition, the 
necessary agent of global emancipation.”® 


If the working class is limited as an historical agent for achieving 
socialism, how is this limitation to be overcome? Laclau outlines three 
ways in which the problem has been tackled but rejects each in tura. 
The idea of the popular front, which lies at the heart of the strategic 
thinking of Marxists like Eric Hobsbawm, still conceives socialist 
strategy in terms of alliances betmeen the working class and other groups. 
A second approach, particularly common in the 19608 among some 
currents of the New Left, was to write off the working class as a possible 
revolutionary agent and to substitute another agent, such as students 
or third world liberation movements, which would fulfil the same role. 
A third alternative has been to abandon the notion of any single 
privileged agent, to accept the fragmentation and autonomy of radical 


single-issue movements. 


The last position might be thought very close to Laclau’s own, but he 
rejects it in favour of an approach that emphasizes the need to link the 
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various struggles he sees as important — such as the.anti-racist, feminist 
and green movements. The means for doing this is a political movement 
that can transcend the particular struggles of different groups by making 
its supreme objective the struggle for a radical democracy. Laclau picks 
out three crucial dates in the last two hundred years in the struggle for 
democracy: 1789, which saw the principle of equality emerge in the 
public sphere; 1848, which extended this principle to embrace socialist 
demands; and 1968, which marked the proliferation of new movements 
and demands that constitute the contemporary terrain of democratic 


struggles. The year 1917 is conspicuously absent. 


Socialism becomes subsumed as a moment within the wider struggle 
for radical democracy. In Laclau’s new vision, however, there is no 
blueprint of what a fature socialist society might be like. The expansion 
of democratic egalitarianism, he argues, does not prejudge the direction. 
In struggling for it there are no longer any ‘privileged points’ for 
politics. In place of the statist visions of socialism propounded by 
communist and social-democratic traditions in the past, Laclau offers 
the ideal of a self-regulated society in which the state is reduced to 
limited and precise functions. 


This is perhaps one small point of contact with Wood. She sees the 
main value of the liberal democratic tradition lying in its liberal rather 
than its democratic aspects; the placing of limits upon public power 
rather than the encouragement of participation. Her objection to Laclau 
is that he has retreated to a position that is entirely within liberalism. The 
socialist project turns out after all to be a subordinate and increasingly 
outmoded phase of the liberal project. Wood’s position has great logical 
force. Why should we wish to continue to label as socialist projects 
which in fact abandon most of what socialism has traditionally been 
associated with? Laclau and others put a very strong and persuasive 
argument for radical liberalism. But Wood is quite nght to insist that 
socialism is something else. 


Wood argues, against Laclau, that class politics remains indispensable 
for the socialist project. Take class away and socialism dissolves into 
liberalism. Wood cites the 1984—85 miners’ strike in Britain as clear 
evidence that fundamental class struggles retain all their capacity to 
shake the social order and to pose alternatives. She finds it odd that in 
a period of intensified class struggle, when the ruling class has identified 
its objectives with great clarity, so many socialist intellectuals should 
be willing to abandon a class perspective and to argue that the struggle 
against Thatcherism is primarily political and ideological. 


Class Politics and Labourism 


The advocates of class politics make two key claims: (a) that the core 
elements of Marx’s analysis of capitalism as a class mode of production, 
the materialist conception of history, remain valid; and (b) that socialism 
can only be achieved through the agency of the working class because 
no other group has equivalent interest or potential leverage. The first 
claim continues to find wide support among socialists, and Wood rightly 
points out that no other satisfactory characterization of capitalism has 
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been proposed. For all the modifications and developments that have ` 
been incorporated within it, Marx’s original theoretical conception 
continues on balance to promote rather than to’ stifle research and to 
encourage new insights into the nature of modern capitalism.’ 


The second claim lies at the heart of recent controversy. In those parts 
of the Marxist tradition that have rejected fatalism and determinism, 
there has always been a disjunction between analysing capitalism as a 
functioning mode of production and establishing the necessity of its 
overthrow by the working class. Wood agrees that nothing in the 
way capitalism develops makes socialism and the radicalization of the 
working class inevitable. The question is whether the potential for 
revolution can be realized by adequate modes of organization and 
leadership. 


This does raise major problems which Wood never really confronts in 
her book. In pursuing class politics, can one avoid the dominant form 
that it has assumed up to now in advanced capitalist societies, the 
politics of labourism? Labourism involves using the independent organ- 
izations of the working class to defend working-class living standards 
within capitalist society without challenging the nature of that society. 
This position is presented with great relish and venom by David 
Selbourne, who perhaps deserves a chapter to himself in a future edition 
of Wood’s book.!° He argues that the private interests of labour bind 
it indissolubly to capital, and make socialist hopes for the development of 
revolutionary consciousness a grievous delusion. Labourism promotes 
compromise and integration. Only an organized labour movement could 
hope to overthrow capital; but once organized, labour movements have 
found that the advantages of cooperating with the capitalist order have 
generally outweighed any gains from subverting it. The private interest 
of organized labour lies in the continuance of capitalism not its destruc- 
tion. This undermines any politics based on the idea of using the 
independent organizations of the working class to achieve socialism. 
What the Left cannot understand, argues Selbourne, is that Thatcherism 
is not successful through some ideological sleight of hand by which it 
has confused workers as to their real interests. It actually gives many 
workers what they most want, which their own unions can no longer 
deliver. It actively satisfies their real ‘objective’ interests. That is why 
so many supported it in 1979 and 1983. Selbourne’s position is stated 
in ‘extreme terms and has been little debated on the left. Yet it mirrors 
a major Left perspective on class politice—the critique of Labourism 
and the limits of social-democratic politics. Selboume differs from Left 
critics of Labourism because he believes that class politic’ can never 
transcend Labourism. The mass of the workers will never consent to 
be led by a revolutionary party to overthrow capital. 


Much of the Left critique of Labourism has concentrated on showing 
how in practice social-democratic parties have always collaborated with 
capital and never confronted it. Their perspective has always been 
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economic—corporate rather than hegemonic, and election to office has 
always been the occasion for postponing radical change rather than 
introducing it.!! Many of these analyses have been extremely detailed 
and persuasive critiques of the shortcomings of social-democratic par- 
ties. But they always avoided pessimism by implying that there was an 
alternative strategy for socialist parties. They could adopt a genuine 
socialist programme, campaign for its acceptance by the electorate, and 
be prepared to carry it through in office. Such an alternative depends 
on the possibility of developing a radical class politics within the 
constraints of a parliamentary regime. It is this possibility that is 
rigorously explored in Adam Przeworski’s analysis of social democ- 
racy.12 What he argues with exceptional clarity is that while social- 
democratic parties will never establish socialism through a gradual 
process of reform, the chances of achieving mass support except through 
the programmes and organirations of social democracy are slim. Social 
democracy continues to founder on the reefs that Rosa Luxemburg 
identified: either abandonment of the movement’s mass character or 
abandonment of its final goals. 


Przeworski defines socialism in classical Marxist terms as a society in 
which labour time is reduced to a minimum, class is abolished, and 
human beings are emancipated from all avoidable constraints. He argues 
that this remains a utopia which is not a practical alternative within 
existing politics. Social-democratic policies are never socialist in this 
sense. They aim to improve capitalism through the pursuit of full 
employment, equality and efficiency. This, says Przeworski, is 2 second 
best but the best that is possible. Class politics under the constraints of 
capitalist social relations and the rules of a parliamentary regime will 
lead not towards socialism but to the improvement of the material 
conditions of the working class within the capitalist order. Whether the 
position of workers as buyers and sellers of commodities in a commercial 
society is best satisfied through individual or collective means is a 
practical question full of significance for electoral politics but of little 
account for socialism. Socialism, argues Preeworski, if it means anything 
must signify the abolition of the pursuit of profit, wage slavery and 
class divisions. Socialism is not yet another social order. It is the end 
of all social orders, a society free of alienation. The problem for socialists 
is that it is not easy to demonstrate that capitalism generates a need for 
freedom which could make possible and plausible a political transition 
towards socialism. The advocates of class politics have traditionally 
argued that the struggle for immediate material improvements will 
grow into a revolutionary struggle for emancipation and the abolition 
of class. But so far in the parliamentary regimes of advanced capitalism 
it has shown little likelihood of doing so. The struggle to make 
capitalism more efficient and humane has not brought socialism any 
closer. l 





11 Major cootnbations to ths crroque mcdude Ralph Mihband, PerMeaemtery Sesek, Loadon 1973; 
David Coates, The Lebenr Party and the Straggh for Sectektm, Cambridge 1975; Tom Narn, “The Natore 
of the Labour Party’, m Perry Anderson, ed., Towers: Secseditar, London 1965. 

n Adam Prrework!, Capetelice and Socie! Democracy, Cambridge 1985; and “Socal Democracy ss a 
Hastoocal Phenomenon’, New Left Revs 121. 


Przeworski’s logic seems to me compelling. The struggle for full 
employment and greater equality that characterizes social democracy is 
a necessary but also a limited project, which carries no likelihood of 
transforming capitalism into socialism. Those on the Left who wish to 
dispute the central role of the working class and make the pursuit of 
radical democracy and social justice the primary goal of the Left are 
engaged in an argument not about socialism but about social democracy. 
They are attacking the particular mode in which social democracy has 
operated hitherto. But it would be wrong to suggest, as Wood tends 
to do, that it is a simple matter to reject Labourism as the new 
revisionists do yet still make class politics central. The dilemma for 
socialists is that if social democracy manages capitalism successfully 
then the workers’ movement loses its radicaliam and becomes reconciled 
to capitalism. If it is unsuccessful, it becomes, marginalized in electoral 
politics and socialism as an idea becomes discredited. Both outcomes 
can be observed in advanced capitalist countries at the present time. 


What this means for socialists is that either we settle for being radical 
liberals and seek the best available means to reform capitalism, or we 
try to keep alive the socialist project by constructing a much wider 
movement of opposition to capitalism than a Labourist movement 
can sustain. In a creaking ancient régime like Britain’s, certain basic 
constitutional reforms, including electoral reform, would be needed to 
facilitate the emergence of such a new political movement. There is no 
guarantee that it would triumph. But at least it would hold open the 
possibility of a radically different society which Thatcherism and other 
forces of the New Right are doing their best to obliterate. 


Thatcherism is unquestionably a form of class politics, dedicated to the 
reconstruction and strengthening of the capitalist order. But part of its 
success is that it fights the class war on the terrain of national-popular 
issues. A successful Left class politics, whether oriented towards social 
democracy or socialism, has to win on that terrain too. Wood is wrong 
Not to recognize the novel elements in Thatcherism that have helped 
restore the hegemony of the ruling class in Britain and enabled it to 
wage the class war with such ruthlessness and energy. But she is right 
to emphasize that Thatcherism makes little sense abstracted from a class 
analysis of the British social formation. 


Wood’s book is timely for focusing sharply the issues which socialists 
in Britain and elsewhere have had to confront as they seek ways of 
escape from the debilitating legacy of Labourism. Readers of this review 
do not need reminding of that legacy. Wood poses the issue sharply as 
a choice between the radical democracy of the new revisionists and the 
socialism of class politics. But the real way forward may well lie in 
combining insights from both. The growth of a socialist movement 
may first require the radical reforms to extend democracy which the 
British ancien régime, usually with the full support of the Labour Party, 
has always resisted. Only then perhaps, with the withering away of 
Labourism, might class politics in the broad sense conceived by Ellen 
Wood and others begin to generate the kind of socialist movement 
which would challenge capitalism rather than sustain it. 
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review 
David Montgomery 


Marxism and Utopianism 
in the USA 


For more than a century and a quarter Marxism has occupied an 
important position in American social criticism, but never a dominant 
one. For most socialists between the 1870s and World War One, Marx 
had set forth primarily an analysis of the laws of capitalist exploitation 
and accumulation, which predicted the downfall of a social system that 
most of the literature advertised in their journals condemned on moral 
grounds. The ascendency of Leninism produced parties looking to 
Marxism for theoretical guidance on physics and painting, as well as 
the road to power, and precipitated earnest quests for a correct position 
on each and every issue. None of those parties, however, captured a 
onic role in the workers’ movement, let alone 1n the country’s 
intellectual life. The New Left arose on campuses that were devoid of 
any form of class analysis. Only in the civil rights movement were there 
significant continuities of personnel and styles of thought from Marxist 
movements of the thirties, and even they were carefully disguised. 
White student activists, scanning bookstores for critiques of a society 
that had alienated them, usually discovered Marxism either in little red 
books of exhortations to struggle or in fat, ponderous volumes of 
cultural criticism. Those two very different forms of presentation, 
however, proved to be as well suited to the heeds of the revolutionaries 
of 1967 as Wage Laboxr and Capital had been to their predecessors in 
1907 or Left-Wing Communism: An Infantile Disorder in 1937. Once again 
Marxism had assumed an historically specific role in American radical 
discourse, without providing the dominant mode of thought. 


Paul Buhle is well situated to analyse the long and complex interaction 
between Marxism and radical social movements in the United States.! 
A prominent activist in Students for a Democratic Society during the 
sixties, he was a founder of the monthly Radical America—which has 
promoted non-parliamentarian social struggles and investigated their 
historical roots—and was the guiding spirit behind the occasional issues 
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of Cultwral Correspondence. From C.L.R. James, Buhle learned to view 
popular culture as a source of confrontations with hierarchical authorit- 
ies as important as conflicts at the point of production, and indeed 
inseparable from them. From his comrade Mari Jo Buhle, author of the 
path-breaking Woses end American Socialism, 1870—1920, he learned to 
consider women’s liberation and women’s solidarities as central to the 
struggle for socialism, rather than tangential as most American Marxists 
had thought.? From his years of directing the Oral History of the 
American Left project he learned to appreciate the diversity of American 
Marxisms and their deep roots in immigrant cultures. All these experi- 
ences have helped Buhle write a history of Marxism in the United States 
that is simultaneously committed to the heritage of the American Left 
and critical of it. It is both a highly personal (at times idiosyncratic) 
encounter with that heritage and a perceptive analysis designed and 
demanding to be shared with others. 


Buhle sets out on a path different from most existing histories of socialist 
thought because he dismisses Engels’s Assi-Dibriag out of hand. Unlike 
Marxist chroniclers from F.A. Sorge and Morris Hillquit to the present, 
Buhle refuses to think in terms of a utopian phase that was subsequently 
repudiated, followed by a protracted struggle to create a true 

party. On the contrary, he argues: ‘Immigrant Marxism and utopian 
radicalism ... came to share a common ground neither could have 
anticipated’ (p.14). Nineteenth-century American workers and middle- 
class reformers who ‘interpreted industrial degradation and centralized 
financial power as rents in the social fabric’ to be repaired by ‘still further 
democratization’ (p.23), learned to think about class and socialism from 
their immigrant comrades. That does not mean that the former came 
to accept the view that the sole object of the movement was to organize 
workers to capture the machinery of state, so that it might expropriate 
the expropriators. The Americans’ efforts to instruct the largely-German 
bearers of Marxism in the decisive importance of the battle against 
racial oppression, of women’s struggles for citizenship, and of popular 
self-activity within civil society made a major contibution to the world- 
wide movement for socialism. Not only did they contribute significantly 
to the ambience of Debsian socialism; they also anticipated by as much 
as a century the ‘new social forces’ that have surfaced in European 
Marxist writings during the last two decades. 


Although I am not persuaded of the distinctly American origins of this 
encounter, I do share Buhle’s evaluation. Even the German—American 
social revolutionaries of Chicago and elsewhere in the 18808 escaped 
the Kautskyian mould that was then being impressed on the Social 
Democrats in their homeland. Buhle’s narrow and negative assessment 
of the German influence prevents him from exploring this comparison, 
but it would seem to underscore, rather than challenge, his argument 
that there was no historic defeat of utopian by scientific socialism. 





2 Man Jo Buhle, Wammes cud Ameren Sectadicar, 1f7e—ry2e, Untversty of Iltnoss Press, Urbana, 1981 
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The Impact of Modern Science 


Buhle has no interest in Engels’s philosophy of nature. On the contrary, 
he celebrates the persistent influence of religious sensibility, spiritualism, 
temperance, Christology, and liberation theology, positing, as the goal of 
the popular struggle against capitalism, a universal ‘cultural experience 
rendered both holy and few’ (p.263). Buhle’s insistence keeps the reader’s 
mind focused on the motivations that have impelled individual men 
and women to rebel against social injustice. Few of us will die for the 
sake of a correct analysis of economic forces, much as we need it to 
keep us from a futile death. Nevertheless, Buhle’s dismissive attitude 
toward Marxist conceptions of science (and toward the intellectual 
impact of modern science itself) obscures the importance of the Enligh- 
tenment’s heritage, of personal battles against religious obscurantism, 
and even of Darwin in the process by which those who would change 
the world have changed themselves. Just think how many Italian 
anarchists named their sons Bruno, or consider the liberating effect of 
Robert Ingersoll’s agnosticism on late nineteenth-century radicals in 
the Middle West. All that is part of the ‘common ground’, whose 
configuration is traced in this book. 


What Buhle identifies as the historic contribution of immigrant socialists 
to the international development of Marxism appears in the link they 
forged between the social relations of production and national identity. 
The immigrant journalists, pamphleteers, poets, and playwrights who 
propagated the socialist gospel in the New World were as deeply rooted 
in their sense of ethnicity as they were in their sense of class. Although 
most historians have detected only self-isolation in this phenomenon, 
Buhle rightly argues that the ethnic bases of German, Jewish, South 
Slavic, Italian, Finnish, and other Marxists in America forced them to 
reject the ‘illusion of abstract, universal class consciousness .. . to be 
achieved by imposing a dominant culture over subordinate cultures’ 
(p.19), and thus to anticipate debates over nationality and class that 
have become essential to twentieth-century Marxism. The early life of 
the Communist Party was also intensely localistic and was based on the 
language federations that had broken away from the Socialist Party. 
Communists’ sensitivity to the National Question occupied a spectal 
place in the history of American socialism and of world communism. 
It prepared the party to come to grips specifically with the liberation 
of Afro-Americans. 


The interwar encounter of Marxism with Black American radicalism 
yielded a new assessment of industrialization and of the bourgeois 
democratic revolution in the United States, which was provoked by 
W.E.B. Du Bois’s magisterial work Black Roconstractron in America. Du 
Bois denounced the pervasive intellectual blindness that discerned ‘no 
part of our labour movement; no part of our industrial triumph; no 
part of our religious experience’ in Black Americans’ struggles against 
slavery and wage labour on the land. Here was a book that shattered 
the mould in which both progressive and socialist historians had 
previously cast their images of the American past. It appeared, moreover, 


4W.EB Do Bon, Bleck Resestraction a Ameria, Harcourt, Brace, New York 1935, p- 727. 
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just at the time when the Popular Front was opening new debates over 
the path to socialism and the critical analysis of culture and nationality 
was assuming an increasingly important place in Marxist discourse. 


The spectacular rise of industrial unions, the ability of the New Deal 
to incorporate the new unionism into its reformist response to the Great 
Depression, together with the intense loyalties of immigrant workers, 
and especially their children, to both the CIO and Roosevelt, lent a 
distinctive cast to the Popular Front in the United States. The Commu- 
nist Party captured a dominant position within the American Left 
primarily through its role in the new unions and its recruitment of 
youth from the ethnic communities most strongly attracted to the New 
Deal. This meant, writes Buhle, that ‘no basis for a Socialist constituency 
secmed to exist outside the Popular Front, and no cultural prefiguration 
of the new society within the old seemed to be possible except the ids 

. of a radical modernism’ (p.146). The Communists repudiated the 
revolutionary syndicalist part of their own heritage, but they made no 
attempt to derive from their Popular Front experience a new pluralistic 
vision of how diverse social groupings, fighting in factories, neighbour- 
hoods and legislative chambers, might achieve socialism in an advanced 
industrial country. On the contrary, their strategic vision remained 
defensive, their conception of the road to socialism transfixed by the 
storming of the Winter Palace. Neither they nor anyone else reread the 
pioneering analyses of the modern capitalist state that had been produced 
on the eve of the Great War by William English Walling, Charles 
Ruthenberg, Louis Fraina, and others. The Socialist Party of the thirties 
fared far worse: it was bogged down in a hopeless generational split. 
Trotskyists and Lovestoneites warned against labour’s surrender to 
bourgeois politics, but they focused their alternative strategies on 
the point of production and on battling the Communists for union 
leadership. 


Popular Front Communism celebrated America’s music, film and litera- 
ture, where it found and encouraged rich democratic traditions. The 
party abandoned its earlier search for ‘proletarian literature’, which had 
been futile in any case, because it had neglected the ethnic (multi-class) 
character of the cultures in which American workers actually lived. 
Although the Left’s literary output of the late 1930s suggested that 
current popular struggles would give American democracy a new lease 
on life, and thus prevent reactionaries from turning back labour’s gains, 
they seldom so much as hinted at a socialist outcome. Outside the 
Communists’ orbit important Marxist critiques of culture did emerge 
and circulate among a small, well educated readership, that was ‘intensely 
curious about itself? (p.160). 


V.F. Calverton’s Modern Quarterly (1923-1940) made literary criticism 
the main vehicle for its analysis of contemporary society. Although its 
contributors were steeped in the Great Tradition of intellectual history 
and contemptuous of mass culture, they converted the study of literature 
into a form of social criticism, aimed verbal barrages at Victorian sex 
codes, and kept the journal’s pages open to fresh ideas of all sorts. The 
most influential progressive intellectuals of the day often moved in this 
orbit. Among them were Mary and Charles Beard, Vernon Parrington, 
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Granville Hicks, and John Dewey. The failure of American labour to 
produce 2 new political movement, the Moscow Trials, the Molotov- 
Ribbentrop Pact, and the coming of war in Europe and renewed 
repression of the Left in the USA brought their discourse with Marxism 
to a halt. Nevertheless, argues Buhle, it was their critique of America’s 
cultural life and development, rather than the workplace-oriented Marx- 
ist parties, that tumed out in retrospect to have provided the intellectual 
bridge to the New Lett. 


Communism and the New Left 


The postwar years proved to be very inhospitable to the Communist 
Party and to workerist conceptions of a revitalized American democracy. 
The party lacked the prestige that sustained the French and Italian 
parties through the attacks of the fifties, a prestige based on the 
combination of union struggles and leadership of a domestic battle 
against fascist rulers. The greatly enlarged population of university 
students in the fifties and sixties considered the Communists alien and 
manipulative, perceived no heroism or creativity in the working class, 
and, if they were social critics, believed both existing: capitalism and 
existing socialism to be dominated by ruthless power elites. Buhle is at 
his best when he reconstructs the intellectual climate of those years. 
Marxist faith in historical progress had foundered on the prospect of 
annihilation by nuclear war. Moreover, the students had been immersed 
in mass culture all their lives and shared none of the historic Marxist 
reverence for the printed word and dialectical argument. Sons and 
daughters of Communists drew political inspiration from scholars like 
C. Wright Mills and William-A. Williams, who offered them a middle- 
American critique of America, oblivious to class and scornful of the 
thirties’ celebration of ‘the people’, but advocating personal resistance 
to commercialized, repressive and imperialistic conformity. Their base 
of operations was not the factory but the campus. Their call to action 
came from the civil rights movement. 


Out of the sit-ins, freedom rides, voter registration drives, and the 
Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party emerged uncompromising hos- 
tility toward the state and toward bureaucracy in all its forms, a 
determination to expose and root out the poverty that had been carefully 
hidden by postwar urban renewal, a hunger for participatory democracy, 
and an assertion of revolutionary Black nationalism. The network 
of underground newspapers, the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee, the Students for a Democratic Society, and an insatiable 
appetite for critical analyses of society were energizing student struggles 
even before the government’s initiation of all-out war against Vietnam 
brought in its wake massive and ever angrier peace demonstrations, the 
murders of Malcolm X and Martin Luther King, and four summers of 
urban insurrections. 


It was in this context that Marxism returned to American political 
discourse, arguably making its most influential appearance ever. All 
aspects of life were subjected to critiques that at least employed neo- 
Marxist vocabularies. Revived Marxism, however, addreased an intellec- 
tual agenda with deep, if little known, historic roots. In Buhle’s words: 
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“The New Left began where the Old Left had halted: with the race 
question, and with popular culture. It reinvented the Woman Question 
on the very terrain where the Socialist Party had failed. It absorbed the 
moral and spiritual critique of imperialism that no Leninist movement 
- had been able to formulate. Most of all, it recuperated a Utopianism 
which had been regarded since before 1920 as pathetic and unworthy of 
revolutionary consideration, but which remained deep in the American 
character’ (pp.256—7). 


A major tuming point arrived between 1970 and 1972 — one which 
deserves closer analysis than this book provides. White, Black and 
Chicano workers entered into industrial struggles that disrupted estab- 
lished collective bargaining. Challenges to social hierarchies and to 
women’s subordination appeared far beyond the campus boundaries. In 
the wake of the US invasion of Cambodia and the Kent State and 
Jackson State killings, the peace movement spread to the factory gates 
and military camps. Richard Nixon overrode the constitution to retain 
the presidency, only to be dramatically evicted from office. But it was 
at this very moment that the New Left fragmented. Marxist sects, each - 
with its own guru, abandoned the campus for industrial organizing, 
but with little of the unitary sense that had formerly characterized the 
Communists. New Politics parliamentarians escorted the widespread 
popular outrage into the Democratic Party. Urban reform movements 
based on Afro-American constituencies began to capture city after city, 
only to find themselves captives of finance capital. The ‘greening of 
America’ became literary and sartorial high fashion. In time only the 
feminist movement had kept alive the vital link between personal life 
experience and political struggle that had earlier sustained in various 
ways both the New Left and its Marxist predecessors. 


Buhle describes the several academic forms of Marxism that survived 
the declining movement of the seventies, devoting special’ attention 
to historians, and somewhat slighting comparable developments in 
economics, literary criticism, sociology, law and philosophy. At times 
his arguments in the concluding chapters become obscure. What, for 
example, does a confrontation between ‘historicism’ and ‘the universal 
semiotic’ mean (p.263)? Like earlier American militants who have 
watched their once mighty movements shrivel, Buhle looks in the end 
- for inspiration from abroad. Not from the Soviet Union or China, this 
time, but from Latin America’s liberation theology. Today’s revolution- 
aries in every industrialized country, however, are searching for secure 
political footholds in societies that seem more and more like quicksand. 
Buhle has offered them a glimpse of a past in which the ‘new social 
forces’ of our time were far from absent, in hopes that he might assist 
a continuation of the interchange between Marxism and the analysis of 
race, gender, nationality and culture that was so important a part of the 
American (and, let me add, not only American) experience. But renewed 
social analysis, he concludes, must await renewed social action. 
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In the aftermath of a string of setbacks the European Left is now 
engaged in a wide-ranging debate on socialist strategy. For some this 
promises to be simply an exercise in dumping awkward commitments. 
But a new configuration of capitalist economics and a changing terrain 
of class struggle do certainly demand new approaches from the Left. 
Western European Socialist and Communist parties over recent decades 
have often adjusted their sights downwards, confining themselves to 
ever more modest instalments of redistribution and promises to reduce 
unemployment, while having little or nothing to say about the organiz- 
“ation of production or the pattern of ownership. In NLR 164 Robin 
Murray addressed some of the problems that a world market dominated 
by internationalization of capital and ‘flexible production’ poses for a 
programme of socialization. In this issue Jonas Pontusson gives a 
detailed account of the decade-long conflict in Sweden over the ‘Meidner 
plan’ for collective ‘wage-earner funds’, financed by profits and orig- 
inally designed to produce far-reaching transformations in the owner- 
ship and control of enterprises. The Swedish trade unions and Social 
Democrats came up with these proposals at a time when their traditional 
formula of government was faltering and when they faced a renewed 
ideological challenge from the bourgeois parties. Pontusson explains 
~ how, in the face of a ferocious campaign funded and orchestrated by 
capitalist interests, popular support for them eventually ebbed and the 
Social Democratic Party backed away from the radical version of the 
proposals. Yet he insists that the issues of ownership and control 
addressed by the ‘Meidner plan’ will recur again in future and that as 
part of a wider socialist strategy they would have a pronounced anti- 
capitalist potential. : 
Bob Jessop and his co-authors meticulously investigate the underlying 
trends of political economy which favoured the British Conservatives 
at the June election. While the Thatcher government has failed to 
resuscitate Britain’s productive economy beyond the level of 1979 or to 
| ward off a massive trade deficit, it has nevertheless displayed consum- 
mate opportunism in identifying with the hopes and fears aroused by 
the new capitalist regime of flexible accumulation, consolidating cross- 
class electoral support and exploiting the disarray of its opponents. 
Some commentators like to claim that the Labour Party was foredoomed 


by adverse changes in class structure, but the evidence shows that it 
third successive defeat is to be explained more by its loss of suppor 
among skilled workers than by any other single factor. In conclusior 
Jessop and his co-authors discuss whether a common front of Labou» 
and the centre parties offers a possibility of defeating the Conservatives 
at the next election, or whether it would tend to marginalize the Lefi 
at just the point when it should be pressing a new agenda on the Labour 
movement as a whole. 


Raphael Samuel continues his exploration of the characteristic mentalit- 
ies of Communism in the mid-twentieth century by seeking to establisb 
the real constituents of ‘class politics’. He finds that issues arising at 
the ‘point of production’ played quite a modest role in the elaboration 
of the ‘proletarian standpoint’, whose substance was defined by larger 
historical and global questions. Yet paradoxically British Communism, 
for all its identification with broad radical issues and Comintern inter- 
nationalism, did prove to be a remarkable school for industrial militants, 
supplying much of the cadre and coordination of the trade union 
advances of 1966—74. 


In his seminal ‘Labor and Monopoly Capital’, first published in 1974, 
Harry Braverman sought to reveal how the logic of capitalism played 
itself out in the everyday operations of work. Sheila Cohen argues, 
however, that many participants in the ensuing debate have not only 
missed the point of his intervention but misconceived the role of 
the labour process in the dynamics of the capitalist system. In their 
preoccupation with ‘control’, they have treated the workplace as if it 
were constituted by autonomous power relations, rather than locating 
the labour process as the pivotal moment of capitalist accumulation, 
exploitation and valorization. 


In this last quarter of the twentieth century, Brazil has appeared as a 
key actor on the world economic arena. Huge concentrations such as 
Sao Paulo have been in the forefront of capitalist industrial relocation; 
the dismantling of the military dictatorship has pioneered similar 
processes elsewhere in the sub-continent; Brazil’s foreign debt and 
repayment policy have been at the top of the world bankers’ agenda; 
and the destruction of the Amazonian forest poses one of the most 
serious threats to world ecological balance. In forthcoming issues of 
NLR, a number of articles will discuss these and other aspects of the 
country’s experience. Emir Sader here analyses an original Brazilian 
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contribution, in the shape of the Workers’ Party (PT), to the politics of the 
Left—a party which in its brief lifetime has established an independent 
organization and a solid national presence. As the transition to a 
parliamentary system gathers pace, the new Brazilian Left faces the 
dual challenge of overcoming traditions of workerism and liberalism 
and of making a durable imprint on the process of political change. 


Finally Luciana Castellina reports from Coventry on the Sixth Annual 


Convention of Peace Movements, held in August this year at a time 
when the US—Soviet INF negotiations were rapidly nearing a conclusion. 


FORTHCOMING IN NLR 


Ernesto Laclau/Chantal Mouffe, Post-Marxism without Apologies: A 


Reply to Norman Geras; Vera Mackie, The Women’s Movement in Japan; 
Roberto Schwarz, Modernism and Nationalism in Brazilian Culture; Eric 


Hobsbawm, Labour in the Great City. 
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Jonas Pontusson 


Radicalization and Retreat in Swedish 
Soctal Democracy 


The policies of Sweden’s Social Democratic Government are often invoked 
to demonstrate that there exists a viable alternative to Thatcherite neo- 
liberalism, while for many currents within Europe’s dwindling group of 
ruling Socialist parties Sweden has come to represent the light beckoning at 
the end of a long tunnel of austerity and restructuring.* This article will 
adopt a historical rather than a directly comparative approach: focusing on 
the debate over ‘wage-earner funds’, it will trace the development of Swedish 
Social Democracy, and Swedish politics more generally, over the last twenty 
years. Such a perspective, however, will provide elements for comparative 
reflection in other countries of Western Europe. Against the background of 
what has actually happened in this period, it cannot but seem odd, and 
frankly disheartening, that the current government in Stockholm should be 
construed as the flagship of the European Left. It is easy to see that one 
element ın this fascination is the political dominance of the Social Democratic 
Party (SAP).! In seventeen parliamentary elections since 1928, it has averaged 
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46 per cent of the popular vote, never falling below 40 per cent and 
outdistancing the second largest party by an average of 25 percentage 
points. From 1932 to 1976, Sweden had but three prime ministers, and 
they were all Social Democrats. This represents the longest continuous 
government tenure of any working-class party, indeed any party sont 
court, operating in a liberal-democratic context. Following six years 
of coalition government by the so-called ‘bourgeois parties’-—Centre, 
Liberal and Conservative—the Social Democrats took office again in 
1982, and restored their claim to be the ‘natural party of government’ 
by winning the elections in 1985. 


Sweden 1s also distinguished by its high rate of workforce unionization, 
which today stands at about 85 per cent. While the blue-collar unions 
affiliated to the LO federation have played a critical role in mobilizing 
the working-class vote for the SAP, Social Democratic policies have 
promoted unionization both directly and indirectly. The ties between 
LO and the SAP have always been very close, collective affiliation 
accounting for roughly three-quarters of SAP members. But, in contrast 
to the British Labour Party, union members are collectively affiliated 
to local party organizations, and their votes count only if they participate 
in the selection of regular delegates to SAP congresses—in other words, 
there is no such thing as ‘bloc votes’. At the national level, the 
mechanisms of LO-SAP coordination are of an entirely informal charac- 
ter.2 As a result of changes ın the class structure, and the unionization 
of white-collar strata, the struggle for the allegiance of white-collar 
unions and their members has become an increasingly central feature 
of Swedish politics. Organized into two separate federations, white- 
collar unions have maintained their tradition of formal party neutrality. 
Since the late 19608 the larger of the two, the TCO, has frequently 
entered into alliances on specific issues with LO and the SAP, but its 
membership still tilts towards the bourgeois parties on election day.’ 


It became commonplace in the late 19708, especially among foreign 
observers, to interpret LO’s wage-earner funds proposal as part of a 
gradual transition to socialism under Social Democratic auspices. The 
actual idea first emerged within a broader reform offensive launched by 





* Thess article 1s based on a talk that I gave to the soctaliet seminar at Carleton University in November 
1986 I woald like to thank the seminar particrpanc, Jane Jenson and George Ross m parucular, for 
ther encouragement and comstroctive crructam I would also like to thank Perry Anderson, Miram 
Golden, Michac] Goldfield, Jens Hoff and Peter Swenson for char coomments on en earher draft 

! ] purse the ressous for ths domimence m a forthcoming paper, ‘Conditions of Labour Party 
Hegemony Sweden and Pomm Compared’, 

2 The only formal link se thet the Lo president is an ex officio member of the sap executrve committees 
Following conventional Swedish umge, the term ‘labour movement’ (or ‘labour’ for short) s bere 
used to demgnate 10, sap, their affiliates aod ‘aunltary’ organtations, t does not encompass white- 
collar unsons 

3 According to the offical voter survey, 45 per cent of rLo members voted for the socialist parnes 
(Len Socal Democrats end Commuouses) m 1982, compared with 76 per cent of Lo members Whik 
TLO sechs to orgamur all white-collar employers on the principle of mdustnal unionism, the other 
white-collar federation, $AcO-42, 8 prmanly en orgenrranoa of employers with academic degrees 
Only 28 per cent of ts members voted for the soctalie parues in 1982 In 1980 LO's total membership 
was 21 million, TLO’s one million, end s4c0-s2’s 174,000 Vonng figures from S Holmberg, Vabere 
1 fremirmg, Scockbolm 1984, p 97, membership figuros from A Kycliberg, Fackiy erpamsormg ; iod 
lander, Land 1963, pp 267-79 
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the Swedish labour movement ın the late 1960s, pushing for greater 
public influence over corporate investment decisions and worker influ- 
ence over workplace conditions. The LO congress of 1976 eventually 
endorsed a scheme for collective profit-sharing which, if legislated, 
would have resulted in a slow yet inexorable transfer of ownership from 
private individuals and institutions to newly created funds representing 
wage-carners as a collective. Since the whole debate is now over, the 
time has come to draw up a balance-sheet of the experience, which can 
hardly be said to have fulfilled the hopes once placed in it. 


The story of the wage-earner funds does not quite fit either of two 
conceptions of Social Democracy that have gained wide currency: what 
we might call the thesis of ‘corporatist integration’ (associated, in 
particular, with the work of Leo Panitch), and the thesis of ‘cumulative 
growth of labour’s power’ (for which Walter Korpi may serve as 
representative for our present purposes). To simplify greatly, Panitch 
conceives the essence of Social Democratic rule as the integration of 
the official leadership of the labour movement into the administration 
of capitalism. Class conflict between labour and capital does not disap- 
pear, but it now takes the form, at least in part, of conflicts within the 
labour movement between the rank-and-file and the leadership. In this 
view, it seems inconceivable that the leadership of the labour movement 
would initiate reforms that challenged the power of capital; working- 
class mobilization outside the framework of corporatist class collabor- 
ation alone could provide the impetus for system-transformative 
demands.* 


For Korpi, on the other hand, the welfarist orientation of post-war 
Social Democracy involves an essentially tactical compromise, and 
Jabour’s exercise of political power within capitalism has in no sense 
precluded the pursuit of socialist goals. Again to simplify greatly, Korpi 
portrays the labour movement as a more or less unitary and rational 
actor with an inbuilt system-transformative drive. The extent to which 
labour challenges capitalism, at any given moment, depends on the 
prevailing balance of power. The radicalization of labour’s reformist 
ambitions in the 19708 1s thus seen as a consequence of labour’s steadily 
growing power vis-a-vis capital in the postwar period, registered, most 
notably, in rising union membership. At least in the Swedish case, 
Korpi concludes, Social Democratic rule has strengthened the prospects 
for socialism.’ Thus, while Panitch’s interpretation does not seem to 
allow for the debate over wage-carner funds, Korpi does not seem to 
allow for its outcome. The intention of this article is to show, first, that 
the Swedish labour movement really did begin to challenge the systemic 
power of capital in the 19708, and secondly, that the challenge failed 
and labour went into retreat in the 1980s. It will also try to explain 
each of these developments. But we must begin by looking briefly at 
the historical background to this twenty-year cycle. 





4 L, Panitch, Sona Desecrecy and Lndustread Miskien, Cambridge 1976, and “Trade Unions and the 
State’, New Left Rew 115, 1981 

3 W Korpi, The Workeng Class m Welfare Capeiaism, Loodon 1978, and The Demrecratu Chess Sirppi, 

London 1985 See Pontusson, ‘Behind and Beyond Social Democracy in Sweden’, MLR 143, 1984, for 

a more eatended review and cougnue of the theory of the cumulanve growth of labour’s power 
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Labour’s Poetwar Strategy 


In the course of the 1920s, the SAP effectively abandoned ıts commitment 
to large-scale nationalization as a primary and immediate objective of a 
majority government. Its reformust ambitions were not, however, restric- 
ted to ‘consumption politics’. Rather, the Social Democrats conceived 
the public works policy on which they campaigned in 1932 as part of 
a broader strategy to extend democratic control of the economy through 
macro-planning and state intervention in the restructuring of industry 

Selective nationalizations would be a means of exercising public control, 
but only one of many means to be considered from a pragmatic point 
of view. Alongside the extension of public control ‘from above’, the 
Social Democrats wished to democratize the economy through some 
form of co-determination at enterprise level. 


The Social Democrats were able to consolidate control of government 
in the 19308 through a parliamentary coalition with the Agrarian Party, 
and an extra-parliamentary accommodation with organized business.’ 
Each of these two prongs ruled out any reform initiatives that would 
significantly curtail the autonomy and power of private business. Most 
obviously, the Basic Agreement between LO and the SAF (the employers’ 
federation), signed at Saltsjöbaden ın 1938, rested on the unions’ tacit 
acceptance of paragraph 32 of the SAF statutes, which stipulated that 
any collective bargaining agreement entered into by an SAF affiliate must 
explicitly recognize managerial prerogative to hire and fire workers and 
to direct the labour process. 


Partly in response to the growing strength of the Communist Party, 
the Postwar Programme adopted by the SAP and LO in 1944 strongly 
emphasized the need to extend public control over the economy (but 
did not challenge the terms of the industrial relations settlement of 
1938). While most of the social reforms in the Postwar Programme 
were passed by large parliamentary majorities, the issue of planning 
served to unify and mobilize organized business and the opposition 
parties, now including the Agrarian Party, and to place the Social 
Democrats on the defensive. The SAP managed to hold its own 1n the 
1948 election, but the combined vote of the Social Democrats and 
Communists, having risen from 43.4 per cent in 1928 to 57 per cent in 
1944, dropped for the first time in twenty years, to 52.4 per cent. 
Unwilling to ‘go ıt alone’ with the Communists, the SAP retreated from 
the more radical ideas of the Postwar Programme, and subsequently 
formed a new coalition government with the Agrarians. Though plan- 
ning retained an important place in Party ideology, the concept was 
now redefined to designate counter-cyclical management, coordination 
of public investment, and long-term economic forecasting. The strategic 
reorientation of the labour movement in the late 19408 may be character- 
ized as a move away from production politics towards a more strictly 
welfarist strategy for reforming society. This is not to say that Social 





t Cf Laf Lewin, “The Debate on Economic Planning m Sweden’, in S Koblik, ed , Swaar’; Develeparent 
from Poverty te Affwnct, 1750-1970, Minneapolis 1975 

*Cf G Therbom, “The Coming of Swedish Socal Democracy’, Loitmte Faltrmedls Asaa 1984, Milan 
1984 
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Democracy no longer concerned itself with the restructuring of industry, 
but that it sought to shape economic development by means that did 
not challenge private control of investment and corporate autonomy, 
and for purposes that conformed to international market forces. 


Commonly known as the ‘Rehn—Meidner’ model (after LO’s chief 
research economists), labour’s postwar strategy to promote economic 
expansion and structural change hinged on wage bargaining rather than 
state intervention in the sphere of production. In the 19508 LO adopted 
and began to implement the principle that wages should be determined 
by the character of work performed rather than by the ability of 
employers to pay or the marketplace power of particular workers. 
Concretely, this meant that LO sought to umprove the relative position 
of its low-paid members through economy-wide negotiations with the 
SAF.8 The justification for this strategy was, on the one hand, that wage- 
rises for low-paid workers (above the level determined by market 
conditions) would squeeze the profit margins of less efficient firms or 
sectors, forcing them to rationalize or go out of business; and, on the 
other hand, that the wage-restraint of high-paid workers would boost 
the profit margins of more efficient firms or sectors, thereby encouraging 
their expansion. The net effect would be to raise average productivity 
in the economy, thus making ıt possible to reconcile high wages and 
price stability. Such a ‘solidaristic wages policy’, as it came to be known, 
directly challenges the market allocation of wage increases, but it does 
not challenge the market allocation of capital. The compression of wage 
differentials promotes the restructuring of capital by reinforcing market- 
determined differences in corporate profitability; it speeds up the process 
of restructuring but does not alter tts direction. 


The new wages policy required unions to promote plant shutdowns 
and labour-saving investments in less productive sectors—a role which 
they could not possibly have assumed without state intervention to help 
workers adjust to restructuring. At first organized business and the 
bourgeois parties opposed ‘active labour market policy’ as undue inter- 
ference in the free market economy, but a broad consensus on this 
question eventually emerged in the 19603 and was institutionalized 
through the corporatist structures of the Labour Market Board (AMS). 
While corporatist policy-making principles have narrowed the scope 
for initiatives that conflict with employer interests, their very success 
can be said to reflect the inherent limitations of this type of state 
intervention as a means of steering economic development. By def- 
nition, active labour market policy is first and foremost a matter of 
adjusting the supply of labour to corporate investment choices. 


As far as control of the economy is concerned, labour’s postwar strategy 
was far less ambitious—and more successful—than the strategy pursued 





8 It should be noted that the centnianon of wage bargaining in the 19508 was ectually mposed on 
Lo by the employers and the government Though already commutted to the pnociple of wage 
solidanty, 10 did not senously begin to implement sobdartsuc wages policy until the late 19308 See 
A Marin, "Trde Unions in Sweden’, m P Goarevitch et al, Uses and Ecssami Crins, London 
1984, and P Swenson, ‘Polrocs, Collectrve Bargaming, and the Egaltanan Dilemmas of Socal 
Democrinc Trade Unoosmm in Germany and Sweden’, Ph D disertanon, Yale Univermty 1986 
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in the 1930s and 1940s. Though hardly its prime determinant, union 
and government policies undoubtedly contributed to the dynamism of 
the postwar Swedish economy. Public-sector expansion and active 
labour market policy secured full employment, which in turn streng- 
thened the bargaining position of labour. But neither the capitalist logic 
of economic development nor the structural basis of power relations 
was altered. The strategy respected both corporate autonomy vis-a-vis 


the state and managerial authority vis-à-vis workers. 






1967 Extraordinary SAP congress launches industrial policy 
offensive. 

1968 Landslide SAP victory in parliamentary elections in 
September. 

1969-70 Wave of unofficial strikes. 

1971 LO congress adopts industrial democracy as goal; first 
mooting of wage-cearner funds. 

1973 Election results in tie between socialist and bourgeois 
parties. 

1974 Government appoints commussion to study wage-carner 
funds in response to Liberal parliamentary motion. 

1975 Meidner Committee submits its report. 

1976 LO congress adopts principles of Meidner report; SAP 
loses election; Parliament passes Co-determination Act. 

1978 Joint LO-SAP proposal on wage-earner funds, beginning 
the dilution of Meidner principles. 

1979 Big Conservative gains in parliamentary elections; TCO 
begins to retreat on wage-earner funds. 

1980 Nuclear power referendum; general strike/lock-out over 
wages; government coalition shifts towards neo-liberal- 
ism, and Liberals back off from compromise with labour 
Over wage-carner funds. 

1981 Second LO-SAP proposal on wage-earner funds (further 
dilution); TCO congress drops support for funds. 

1982 SAP victory in elections: large devaluation as centrepiece 
of new recovery strategy. 

1983 Wage-earner funds legislation; breakaway wage agree- 
ment between engineering employers and metalworkers. 

1985 Conservative losses in elections; SAP retains power. 

1986 Public sector strikes. 


Chronological Résumé 1966—1986 










Major SAP setback in local elections. 































Was there, then, nothing socialist about labour’s postwar strategy? In 
our view, the public provision of social welfare represents its only 
direct connection with socialist ideology. As Gosta Esping-Andersen 
emphasizes,’ the concept of income redistribution does not adequately 
capture the welfarist project of Scandinavian Social Democracy. For 





9 Pois agams! Maerkeis, Princeton 1985 
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the Social Democrats themselves, the primary purpose of the welfare 
state has been to provide for certain basic needs outside the market 
economy—what Esping-Andersen terms ‘decommodificaticn’. Through 
the direct provision of social services (as opposed to cash benefits), they 
have sought not only to sever the bond between income and consump- 
tion but also to remove the profit motive from such services. It is not 
possible here to explore the external limitations and internal problems 
of ‘public sector socialism’; suffice it to note that labours postwar 
strategy treated welfare-state expansion as directly dependent on a 
thriving capitalist economy. 


The Socialist Offensive: 1967-76 


A marked radicalization of labour reformism occurred in the period 
from 1967 to 1976. In a context of growing public awareness of 
persistent inequalities of income and opportunity, the Social Democrats 
pushed for further increases in social spending, more progressive tax- 
ation and greater egalitarianism in social welfare. Wages policy also 
became more solidaristic (i.¢., LO aimed for and achieved greater com- 
pression of differentials). At the same time, the labour movement 
launched a series of new reform initiatives that challenged the terms of 
the postwar accommodation between labour and capital. These were 
grouped under three broad headings, which correspond to stages in the 
radicalization of labour reformism: ‘active industrial policy’, ‘industrial 
democracy’ and ‘economic democracy’. What were the underlying 
causes, and significance, of this new reformismp!° 


(a) Active industrial policy. With 42.2 per cent of the popular vote, the 
Social Democrats did worse in the local elections of 1966 than in any 
contest since 1934. Within the labour movement, this setback was seen 
as a consequence of the Party’s failure to assert its distinctive ideological 
profile. Advocates of a more interventionist approach to economic 
management gained ascendancy in this context, and in 1967 an extraordi- 
nary SAP congress (only the second such event in its history) launched 
an ‘industrial policy offensive’ that revived the themes of the planning 
debate of the immediate postwar period. From 1967 to 1973, the 
government introduced a number of institutional reforms designed to 
extend public control over economic development in general, and 
industrial investment in particular. While setting up a separate Ministry 
of Industry, a state-owned Investment Bank and boards for industrial 
and technological development, the government also began to promote 
the expansion of state enterprise and established a holding company to 
coordinate the activities of state-owned firms. A new pension fund, 
known as the ‘Fourth AP-fund’, was created for the purpose of investing 
public pension savings in the stock market.!! The labour movement 
thus sought to translate to the capital markets its prior success in 





" From here on, my analyms mvolves a ceram chronology, but docs not follow a surctly narrative 
path Readers unfamıhar with Swedish polucs may find the chronologscal résamé useful. 

11 The investment activines of the ongmal—mach larger—‘arfaods’ (ect up in 1960) are restricted 
to bonds aod certain other forme of lending that eflectively preclude any mfoence over final 
borrower: See Poomsoo, ‘Labour Reforms and the Polmos of Capete! Formanon m Sweden’, Ph D 
duecrtation, Unrrermty of Californ, Berkeley 1986, ch 7. 
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institutionalizing selective state intervention in labour markets. The 
Social Democrats’ case was twofold: that business needed support to 
adjust to changes in the world economy and to compete more effectively; 
and that the state bad to ensure the conformity of corporate adjustment 
strategies with the interests of labour and society at large. 


(b) Industrial democracy. In the early 19708 the focus of the new labour 
reformism shifted from industrial policy to industrial democracy. Perce- 
ving the new working-class militancy (¢.g., the wildcat strikes of 1969- 
70) as a threat to its authority, the LO leadership hastily produced an 
ambitious programme of industrial relations reforms in time for the 
1971 congress, and, having tried but failed to reach agreement with the 
SAF on such matters, turned to legislation as the means to extend 
employee rights and influence at the workplace. In a direct challenge 
to the principle of managerial prerogatives, the reform programme 
rejected the German model of codetermination rights vested in works 
councils (separate from the unions and without the right to strike), and 
instead advocated an extension of collective bargaining to non-wage 
issues. In this way the LO leadership hoped to revitalize local union 
organization, and thus channel militancy without relinquishing central 
control of wage bargaining.'? It was grasped at an early stage that 
industrial democracy reforms would offer opportunities to forge an 
alliance with the TCO, LO’s white-collar equivalent, which had grown 
very rapidly in the 196083 and was now adopting 2 similar approach. Its 
membership had long been the electoral mainstay of the Liberal Party 
and was becoming a prime target of the Centre (formerly Agrarian) 
Party’s efforts to expand beyond tts traditional rural constituencies. 
Competing with each other as well as with the SAP, neither of these 
parties could ignore the TCO interest in industrial democracy. 


Despite the fact that the 1973 elections resulted ın a perfect split between 
the socialist and bourgeois parties, Parliament passed an tmpressive 
series of pro-labour laws from 1972 to 1976, including minority represen- 
tation on company boards, enhanced powers for safety stewards, and 
much tighter rules on lay-offs and firings. Capping this offensive, the 
1976 Codetermination Act effectively annulled paragraph 42 of the SAF 
statutes by requiring management to negotiate with the unions over 
any corporate decisions that would affect the workforce. It also pave 
the unions greater access to company records and priority of interpret- 
ation in contract disputes involving non-wage issues. 


(c) Economic democracy. Moving beyond the principle of co-determination, 
the LO congress of 1976 endorsed the idea of gradually changing the 
ownership structure of the economy through the build-up of ‘wage- 
earner funds’ based on collective profit-sharing. Already at the 1971 
congress several motions had broached the issue of profit-sharing, and 
it had been decided that a commuttee of experts should explore it further. 


CF A. Maron, ‘Sweden Industral Democracy and Soca! Democranc wreg’, in D Garson, ed, 
Dorter Se//-/demeguaren! m Indusiry, New York 1977 
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Led by Rudolf Meidner (former head of the LO research department), 
this committee had submitted its report to the LO secretariat in 1975.1 


In essence the Meidner Committee proposed that firms above a certain 
size (fifty or a hundred employees) should be required to issue new 
stocks corresponding to twenty per cent of their annual profits, and 
that these stocks should be owned by funds representing wage-earners 
as a collective group. The shareholder voting rights of these funds were 
to be exercised partly by unton-appointed boards and partly by direct 
representatives of the firm’s employees. Such a reform, the committee 
argued, would facilitate the implementation of a solidaristic wages 
policy—on the assumption that highly paid workers ın profitable firms 
would be more open to wage restraint if the ‘excess profits’ so generated 
were reinvested in the firm and translated into worker-owned capital. 
It would also counteract the tendency towards increased concentration 
of wealth and complement industrial democracy legislation by providing 
employees with ownership-based influence over corporate management. 
Under this scheme the higher the rate of profit, the more quickly 
collectivization would occur. The committee calculated that it would 
take thirty-five years for the wage-earner collective to acquire forty- 
nine per cent of stocks ın a firm operating at a ten per cent average rate 
of profit, but wage-earner funds would, of course, begin to exercise 
significant influence long before that. 


Meidner conceived his report as an intellectual intervention ın the 
debate within the labour movement rather than as a proposal for 
legislative action. The report was the subject of an LO educational 
campaign in the autumn of 1975, and a survey of those participating in 
the campaign (mostly shop stewards and other grassroots union officials) 
indicated strong support for the committee’s recommendations. To 
Meidner’s own surprise, and apparently without any prior consultation 
with the SAP leadership, the LO secretariat now decided to recommend 
that the upcoming LO congress should endorse the basic principles of 
the report.!4 How are we to explain this remarkable development? 


Advocates of the corporatist integration thesis might argue that rank- 
and-file pressures forced the LO leadership to pursue a gradual collectivi- 
zation of ownership. However, although rank-and-file militancy did, as 
we have seen, provide an important stimulus, it was more ephemeral 
than in most other West European countries and cannot explain why 
the LO leadership persisted with the idea beyond the mid 1970s. More- 
over, the militancy of the late 1960s and early 19708 very largely focused 
on immediate workplace problems, and hardly required wage-earner 
funds as a response from the LO leadership. The industrial democracy 
reforms of 1972—76 may be said to have represented a more ‘accurate’ 
articulation of rank-and-file concerns. 


D See Mesdner, Employer Iepestment Fandi, Loadon 1978, for ao Engiwh translation of the slightly 
revised report subemnatted oo the 10 congress. 

H The 10 secretariat consecs of the prendent and three other execotrre officers All four are ex officio 
members of a 14-member execunre board, which invanably mctodes the pressdents of the largest 10 
moons The secretariat oever makes any important decasons without consolong with ths board 


An alternative line of argument might be that the idea of wage-earner 
funds, even in its initial, most ‘radical’ version, does not challenge 
the fundamentals of capitalism; rather, it represents the penultimate 
corporatist solution, integrating unions into the ownership—manage- 
ment structure of capitalist enterprise.!5 This raises a number of theoreti- 
cal and programmatic questions into which we cannot enter here. But 
whatever its merits or flaws in this respect, the Meidner Committee’s 
proposals deserve to be recognized as a radically new departure in the 
strategic thinking of the Swedish labour movement. Earlier reform 
initiatives, pertaining to industrial policy and co-determination, essen- 
tially conformed to the logic of ‘functional socialism’. In an influential 
book with this title, published in 1967, Gunnar Adler-Karlsson argued 
that socialism could be introduced without abolishing private ownership 
as a legal form; like the monarchy before them, the capitalists would 
be gradually deprived of thei: real functions. This line of thinking 
runs like a thread through all Social Democratic reforms from the 
employment policy of 1932 to the industrial democracy of 1972-76. 
The Meidner Committee explicitly broke with this tradition. As Meidner 
himself put it in 1975 in an interview with the LO magazine: ‘We want 
to deprive the capitalists of the power that they exercise by virtue of 
ownership. All experience shows that it is not enough to have influence 
and control. Ownership plays a decisive role. I refer to Marx and 
Wigforss: we cannot fundamentally change society without changing 
its ownership structure.’!6 It should be stressed, of course, that transform- 
ing capitalism was sof the primary motive behind LO’s endorsement of 
the committee’s proposals: the leadership saw collective profit-sharing 
as a solution to a series of concrete problems confronting the labour 
movement, not as a challenge to the principle of private ownership. 
Nevertheless, the LO leadership clearly did recognize that this solution to 
concrete problems had long-term, system-transformative implications. 


Why Labour Turned Left 


As we have already indicated, Walter Korpi sees the programmatic 
radicalization of 1967-76 as an expression of the cumulative growth of 
labour’s power in the postwar period, to the point where its reformist 
ambitions could be extended to structures that had previously seemed 
unalterable. In our view, however, the turn to the left should rather be 
understood as a response to developments that had undermined the 
viability of labour’s postwar strategy. The balance of power represents 
a constraint on, not the primary determinant of, the strategic objectives 
pursued by actors on the political arena. Korpi’s account obscures the 
fact that the radicalization of labour reformism coincided with electoral 
difficulties for Social Democracy and what might be termed the ‘down- 
side’ of the economic boom of 1958-74. As Table One shows, in 1968 
the SAP more than recovered from the debacle of 1966 to gain an 
absolute parliamentary majonty for only the second time ever. But this 





CF Pamtch’s charecteroanon of the industral democracy reforms of 1972-76 “These reforms were 
progressive, bar they further enmeshed the trade unions m the legal apparatus of the stare and 
insntutonalired and yurdified conflict on the shopfloor ” “Trade Unions and the Caprtaist State’, p 
37- 
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election took place under the most extraordinary circumstances—tess 
than a fortnight after the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakis—and the 
recovery of momentum proved to be short-lived. The SAP lost votes in 
each of the next three elections, mainly to the Communists and the 
Centre (ex-Agrarian) Party, which had emerged as a champion of 
environmental protection and government promotion of a more region- 
ally balanced pattern of growth.!? The Centre Party’s attempt to capita- 
lize on the growing importance of ‘quality-of-life’ issues to urban voters, 
while continuing to defend the interests of its rural electorate, paid off 
handsomely in the early 19703. 


Table One: Distributes of the vote ra parliamentary elections since 1964, IR 
percentages 


SAP Centre Liberals Conservatives 
1964 . 47.3 13.2 17-0 13 7 
1968 3 $0.1 1$.7 14-3 12.9 
1970 45.3 19.9 16.2 11.5 
1973 . 43.6 25 1 9-4 14.3 
1976 42.7 24 1 II.I 15.6 


1979 : 43-2 18.1 10.6 20.3 
1982 : 45.6 15.5 5.9 23.6 
1985 44-7 124 14.2 21.3 


Notr. Joint slates fielded by bourgeois parties gained 1.8 per cent in 1964 
and 2.6 per cent in 1969. Otherwise, votes cast for Christian Democrats, 
Far Leftists and (in the 19808) Environmentalists bring the totals up to 
100 per cent. 

Sources: Korpi, The Dewecratic Class Straggis, London 1983, p. 237, and 
Inside Sweden, October 1985. 





With both the Communists and the Centre Party criticizing the govern- 
ment for failing to steer the process of economic change, the SAP's 
industrial policy offensive of 1967 can be seen as a direct response to 
electoral pressures. The industrial democracy offensive of the early 19708 
was primarily a response to pressures from within the labour movement, 
although there was some reason to believe that it might yield electoral 
gains among TCO members. While the issue of wage-carner funds was 
inherently more risky from an electoral point of view, the logic of 
electoral competition became less favourable to radical reform initiatives 
in the mid 1970s. Already in 1973 the SAP, the Centre Party and the 
Liberals were all losing ground to the Conservatives (known since 1969 
as ‘Moderates’), and this pattern repeated itself in 1976 and 1979.'8 With 
tax cuts as their principal issue prior to the debate over the wage-carner 





17 The following obserranons aboot net voter shifts in the 19608 and 19708 are besed on Korp’s 
analyus of the offical voter sarveys m Demereri Class Siraggie, pp 137-42 

M Net voter shifts between the sap and Communist Party conform to the general nghtward electoral 
trend of the 19708 In 1975 the Socal Democrats suffered smaller net bosses to the Communets than 
m 1970 In 1976 voter shifts between the parues cancelled cach other ont, and in 1979 the sap actually 
had a net gun 
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funds, the Conservatives more than doubled their share of the vote 
from 1970 to 1982. 


Arguably, the attitudes of the LO rank-and-file diverged from those of 
the electorate at large in the mid 19703, and this explains the differences 
that we shall consider shortly between LO and the SAP on the issue of 
the wage-earner funds. LO’s decision to endorse the Meidner Commit- 
tee’s report was certainly not motivated by short-term electoral calcu- 
lations. But the experience of successive setbacks at the polls had shaken 
the labour movement’s confidence and, irrespective of electoral trends 
at any particular time, created an openness to new ideas. 


Labour’s postwar strategy rested on the premise that solidaristic wage 
restraint (and corporate tax breaks) would translate into new investment 
in the advanced sectors of industry, which would in turn generate new 
employment at roughly the pace at which jobs would be lost in 
declining sectors. Selective state intervention ın the process of industrial 
restructuring could therefore be restricted to the promotion of labour 
mobility. Since the mid 1960s, however, employment has been lost in 
virtually all industrial sectors, even when output has grown. 


The competitive position of some of Sweden’s traditional export indus- 
tries (iron ore, steel, shipbuilding and forest products) began to deterio- 
rate in the 19608, and their decline assumed crisis proportions as 
worldwide overcapacity emerged in the mid 19708. At the same time, 
advanced sectors such as engineering and chemicals responded to the 
intensification of international competition by increasing their direct 
investment abroad, and undertaking labour-saving investment at home. 
Mass unemployment was avoided in the 1970s and early 19808 through 
government subsidies and continued expansion of public-sector employ- 
ment, but this did not amount to a viable long-term strategy for full 
employment. Fiscal constraints quickly became apparent. As a macro- 
economic problem, the contraction of industrial employment did not 
become serious until the second half of the 19708, but secular trends 
were a source of concern for Social Democratic policy-makers well 
before the onset of economic crisis. Moreover, lay-offs associated with 
the rationalization of basic industries in the second half of the 19608 
were geographically concentrated, and exacerbated problems of regional 
decline. 


In both declining and advanced sectors, the drive to raise productivity 
through speed-ups and work reorganization may have brought a deterio- 
ration of working conditions. In any case, management initiatives served 
to focus rank-and-file concerns on workplace issues, and gave rise to 
new demands of a ‘qualitative’ character. Economic changes thus lie at 
the root of both electoral and rank-and-file pressures on the labour 
movement to engage in strategic innovation. 


Getting high-paid workers to exercise solidaristic wage restraint had 
always presented difficulties for LO. While the solidaristic wages policy 
became more ambitious, several developments in the 1967-76 period 
rendered LO’s wage-bargaining strategy more problematic. The uncer- 
tainty of the world economic environment made it hard to calculate 
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how much wage restraint would be necessary to maintain international 
competitiveness, and increased direct investment abroad by the firms 
that benefited most from solidaristic wages policy undermined ts 
legitimacy. At the same time, the growing wage militancy of white- 
collar unions, especially in the public sector, complicated the process 
of wage bargaining as LO’s best-paid members began to compare their 
wage rises with those of white-collar employees and to look less 
favourably on wage restraint in the name of solidarity within LO.!9 The 
economic crisis in the second half of the 19708 introduced yet another 
complication: whereas solidaristic wages policy had previously been a 
matter of redistributing wage increases, it now became one of redistribu- 
ting wage losses. 


Although the radicalization of labour reformism predated the economic 
crisis, the crisis helps to explain the acceptance of the idea of wage- 
earner funds by union and party leaders who were not particularly 
committed to the collectivization of ownership. The Meidner Committee 
identified wage solidarity, redistribution of wealth and industrial democ- 
racy as the objectives to be served by its proposal. But the argument 
that collective profit-sharing would act as a mechanism of wage restraint, 
raising the overall level of savings and investment, came to figure 
prominently in the labour movement’s case for wage-earner funds. 


The pursuit of wage-earner funds can also be seen, in part, as a response 
to the shortcomings of earlier initiatives in the realm of production 
politics. Contrary to labour’s ambitions, industrial policy had become 
dominated by ed bor measures to bail out firms or sectors in competitive 
difficulty, and organized labour had never gained an institutional pres- 
ence comparable to that which was attained in labour market policy.” 
Nor did the labour laws of 1972—76 live up to expectations: the Co- 
determination Act was designed as a legal framework within which 
unions and employers would negotiate procedural arrangements for co- 
determination, but private employers initially refused to engage in any 
negotiations of this kind. Several LO publications in the early 19808 
argued that firms partly owned by the workers would be more apt to 
collaborate with the government, and that wage-earner funds were 
necessary for unions to participate more fully in industrial policy-making 
as well as corporate decision-making.?! 


To reiterate, the new reform initiatives of 1967-76 were not conceived 
as parts of some grand design to transform society. Rather, the radicaliza- 
tion of labour reformism occurred through a process of responding to 
new problems, and taking stock of previous reforms. In this sense, 
the Swedish labour movement never abandoned its much-celebrated 


pragmatism. 


D Somes hat ironically, the fect thar the TCO adopted ts own solidansnic wages pobcy m the 19708 
compbeared matters for LO, for t meant that the TLO was trying to elevate the relatrre posrtion of rts 
lowett-paid members while 10 was trymg to restrain the wage demands of rts highest-paid members 
Asa result, skilled metalworkers saw their position deteriorate relanve to secretancs 

m See Pontusson, ‘Labour Reformism’, ch 8 
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The Wage-Earner Funds Debate: 1976—82 


The debate over wage-earner funds turned into an ideologically charged 
confrontation in the early 1980s, pitting LO and the SAP against organized 
business and the bourgeois parties. Perhaps such a confrontation was 
inevitable by virtue of the labour movement’s challenge to the principle 
of private ownership. But ıt was by no means self-evident, in 1975 to 
1976, that the debate would take this turn. The Meidner Committee 
emphasized that its proposal only concerned the distribution of newly 
created wealth. Capitalists would not lose any of the wealth they already 
possessed, and would actually stand to gain from the reform in several 
ways. Since the value of stocks issued to the wage-earner collective 
would be tax-deductible, the build-up of wage-earner funds would 
partly be financed by foregone state revenue, and the self-financing 
capacity of most firms would improve. More generally, employees 
would be more willing to accept high corporate profits, and wage- 
carner representatives on corporate boards would promote collaboration 
between management and workers. After due consideration, the pro- 
posed reform ‘should not be totally unacceptable to the employers.’2 


The initial response of business leaders to the Meidner report was 
actually quite guarded. While critical of its recommendations, they 
expressed interest in employee share-holding and advertised their willing- 
hess to engage in discussion of the forms that ıt might take. A joint 
working group appointed by the SAF and the Federation of Industry 
proposed an alternative scheme in which variously constituted funds 
would manage shares that individual employees would acquire as part 
of wage bargaining at firm or industry level—in return, that is, for 
wage concessions. It was not until 1978-79 that organized business 
publicly turned against the whole idea of the funds and seriously began 
to mobilize opinion against it. 


While it is unlikely that LO ever expected to strike an explicit deal with 
the SAF over wage-earner funds, a compromise with the Liberals, and 
perhaps also the Centre Party, seemed quite plausible ın the mid 1970s. 
Both parties supported most of the industrial democracy legislation of 
1972-76, and profit-sharing had figured prominently tn the Liberal 
Party’s efforts to project a distinctive ideological profile in the postwar 
period. In 1974 the Liberals submitted a parliamentary motion that went 
beyond firm-specific schemes of individual profit-sharing to advocate a 
decentralized system of funds that combined individual ownership 
claims with the collective exercise of ownership influence. In response 
to this motion, and as part of a tax-policy compromise between the 
Liberals and the Socal Democrats, the government appointed a public 
commission of inquiry, including representatives of the major interest 
groups and parties, to look into various forms of ‘wage-earner partici- 
pation in capital formation’. 


As we have seen, support from white-collar unions and the TCO 
leadership played a critical role in the success of LO’s industrial democ- 
racy offensive in the early 1970s. Insofar as LO had an idea of how wage- 





2 Meidner, Len/agerfemder, Stockbolm 1975, p 97 
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earner funds were to be successfully introduced, it was modelled on 
this earlier experience: that is to say, LO hoped to get TCO support and 
thereby put pressure on the Centre parties to accept the principles of 
its proposal. Without commutting itself to particulars, the TCO leadership 
took a positive view of the general principle—a position endorsed by 
the 1976 TCO congress. The politics of wage-earner funds, however, 
ultimately proved to be very different from the politics of industrial 
democracy. 


The wage-earner funds debate of 1976-82 occurred at three different 
levels—indeed, one might well say that there were three separate 
debates. First there was a debate within the labour movement—largely, 
but not exclusively, between the SAP and LO—concerning its objectives 
and tactics. Secondly, there was a debate among party and interest- 
group representatives on the commission of inquiry appointed in 1974. 
Thirdly there was the debate in the mass media. 


As noted above, LO’s decision to endorse the Meidner report was not 
preceded by consultations with the SAP leadership. Wary of its electoral 
implications, the Social Democrats sought to side-step the issue in the 
election campaign that began shortly after the LO congress. The official 
party line was that no legislative action could be undertaken unt the 
commission of inquiry had completed its work—which meant that no 
decision could be made untl after the 1979 election. It soon became 
clear, however, that Olof Palme and other prominent SAP leaders had 
serious reservations concerning the Meidner proposal itself. 


Survey evidence suggests that the Centre Party’s promise to phase out 
nuclear power tipped the balance in favour of the bourgeois parties in 
1976. By comparison the wage-earner funds played a minor role, but 
the election outcome nonetheless impressed on LO and the SAP the need 
to iron out their differences on this issue. A joint working group, 
chaired by LO vice-president Rune Molin, submitted a new proposal to 
the SAP congress of 1978. But while the congress committed the party 
to the idea of wage-earner funds it refrained from endorsing the working 
group’s scheme, and the Social Democrats contested the 1979 election 
without a firm position on what wage-earner funds should look like.» 
The LO-SAP working group was subsequently reconstituted—this time 
chaired by the SAP shadow finance minister, Kjell-Olof Feldt—and in 
1981 it presented a new proposal whose principles were endorsed by 
the LO and SAP congresses of that year. The 1978 proposal, introducing 
changes that would be completed in 1981, marked a retreat from the 
Meidner report on several scores. Partly expressing the distinct concerns 
of the party leadership, the changes can also be seen as a response to 
critics outside the labour movement, and as a joint LO-SAP effort to set 
the stage for a broad-based compromuse. 


To begin with, the 1978 and 1981 proposals shifted the emphasis of the 


D The scheme pot forth m the 1978 report mmmedmtety came under coticism for being overly 
complicated, and the sap cxecutrve committee decided not to recommend approval At the congress 
itself, a number of delegates comctred che report for noc adhering to the spot of the ongmal Mesdoer 
proposal 


argument for wage-earner funds away from the redistribution of wealth 
and power towards an increase in the rate of investment. Indeed, the 
1981 proposal hardly mentioned the ambition to democratize economic 
decision-making. To render the link with wage restraint more direct, 
both proposals stipulated that wage-earner funds should partly be built 
up through a new payroll tax. At the same time, they scaled down the 
scope of profit-sharing which, in the 1981 version, was to be restricted 
to ‘excess profits’ above a certain level. 


The 1978 proposal in effect consisted of two separate fund schemes. 
Based on collective profit-sharing, wage-earner fands would be built 
up through the obligatory issue of new stocks, as in the Meidner plan; 
but the proceeds of the new payroll tax would go to a second set of 
so-called ‘development funds, which would acquire corporate shares 
in the stock market. The 1981 proposal restored a unitary structure by 
replacing obligatory stock issues with a tax on excess profits. The 
revenues generated by both the payroll tax and the excess profits tax 
would be transferred to twenty-four wage-earner funds organized on a 
regional basis, and these funds would in turn invest the money by 
purchasing corporate shares. Much of the controversy stirred up by the 
Meidner report had focused on its requirement that firms issue new 
stocks—which the critics construed as confiscation. Under the 1981 
proposal, the collectivization of ownership would occur entirely 

market transactions. Not only would existing share-holders thus be free 
to choose whether or not they wished to share their power with wage- 
earner funds; the value of their assets would be certain to rise. 


The concentration of power in the hands of ‘umon bureaucrats’ was 
another major theme in the campaign against wage-earner funds, and 
prominent Social Democrats suggested, on various occasions, that 
collective capital formation should be organized under the auspices of 
‘citizen funds’ rather than ‘wage-earner funds’. LO, however, insisted 
on the principle that such funds should be controlled by direct representa- 
tives of wage-earners, and the 1981 proposal set forth two alternative 
formulas: boards of directors might be appointed either by regional 
union organizations or by a regional assembly elected by all wage- 
earners for this purpose. 


While the 1981 proposal sought to provide individuals with a direct 
stake in reform by linking the funds to the pension system, it followed 
the Meidner Committee in arguing that individual ownership would 
contradict rather than support the aims of solidanstic wages policy and 
make it imposstble to ensure that the capital generated through profit- 
sharing and/or wage restraint would remain as working capital in 
Swedish industry. Thus, even the 1981 proposal would have entailed a 
major change in the ownership structure of the economy, and it failed 
to reassure business or broaden its base of support. In fact, opposition 
to the whole idea grew as labour retreated. 


In marked contrast to the traditional Swedish pattern of policy-making, 
the commission of inquiry on wage-earner funds failed completely as a 
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mechanism of consensus formation.#4 It became deadlocked in 1980 
when the representatives of organized business refused to engage in any 
further negotiations, and the Liberals back-tracked from their earlier 
commitment to reach a compromise solution with the Social Democrats. 
Its chairman resigned in early 1981, and the government instructed his 
replacement to wrap up the inquiry as quickly as possible. Submitted a 
few months later, the commission’s report consisted wholly of back- 
ground information and analysis, without any discussion of principles 
let alone legislative recommendations. The Liberals maintained that it 
was LO’s intransigence, especially on individual ownership claims, which 
blocked a compromise solution. But this does not explain why the 
Liberals abandoned positions that they had previously held. Ideological 
commitments aside, tactical considerations counted for a great deal 
in the Liberals’ apparent willingness to compromise with the Social 
Democrats in the late 19708, and in their subsequent retreat. Occupying 
the middle ground on both nuclear power and wage-earner funds, they 
were most eager to avoid a situation in which the two issues would 
simultaneously polarize the electorate. And nuclear power had already 
become a subject of heated controversy. 


Table Two: Voter visws on wage-earner funds 
against undecided 


all voters: 
1976 24% 
1979 23% 
1982 17% 


SAP voters: 
1976 55% 27% 
1979 58% 27% 
1982 43% 28% 


Note. In each case, voters were asked whether they favoured ‘the transfer 
of some part of corporate to wage-earner funds directed by the unions’. 
Perhaps the results would have been more positive if the formulation had 
been ‘wage-earner funds administered by boards elected by all wage-carners’, 
but the bras should not affect the actual trends. 

Seurce. Soren Holmberg, Vdlare 1 fSranmdriag, Stockholm 1984, pp. 170, 186. 





The outcome of the 1979 election dramatically altered the politics of 
the ‘bourgeois bloc’. Now the largest of the bourgeois parties (see Table 
One), the Conservatives became more outspoken in their advocacy of 
neo-liberal solutions to the economic crisis, and increasingly able to set 
the terms for debate among the bourgeois parties. Their firm stance 
against wage-earner funds contributed significantly to their gains in 
1979 and 1982—1ndeed, they were the only party to benefit electorally 
from the whole debate. (Their share of the vote fell back ın 1985, when 


MR Asgard, ‘lodustmal and Econonuc Democracy in Sweden’, Emrepem jemna of Podetical Remarch, 
vol 14, nos 1-2, 1985. 
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the issue was much less prominent.) In this context, the Liberal Party’s 
collaboration with the Social Democrats in the nuclear referendum of 
spring 1980 came under fire not only from the Conservatives but within 
its own ranks as well, and the Liberal leadership grew weary of 
continuing the relationship. The divisions over wage-earner funds that 
emerged within the TCO also played an important role in the Liberal 
retreat. In 1979 SIF, the TCO union organizing white-collar employees 
in manufacturing industry—traditionally less inclined than TCO public- 
sector unions to ally with LO-SAP—held a membership poll which 
found that forty per cent strongly opposed the funds. Being the single 
largest TCO union, SIF prevailed upon the 1979 congress to postpone a 
decision. In 1981 the SIF congress voted against wage-earner funds, and 
this meant that the TCO leadership had to retreat to a more or less 
neutral position. 


In the end the labour movement failed to work out a deal with the TCO 
and the Liberals because it lost the struggle for public opinion. Table 
Two, summarizing the evolution of voter views on wage-earner funds, 
clearly shows that the Social Democrats won the 1982 election in spite 
and not because of the issue. Indeed, only 18 per cent of SAP voters, 
compared with 60 per cent of Conservative, considered the funds to 
have been important ın determining their choice. The decisive shift 
in public opinion would appear to have taken place between 1979 and 
1982, although a high proportion of voters never actually made up their 
mind. Bourgeois efforts to equate wage-earner funds with East European 
socialism were not entirely successful. But the fact remains that wage- 
earner funds, conceived as a mobilizing issue for the Left, became a 
campaigning weapon for the Right. 


The Employers’ Offensive 


Financed and orchestrated by organized business, the campaign against 
wage-earner funds was part of a broader offensive that began ın the late 
19708. A new SAF leadership, taking over between 1976 and 1978, broke 
with the postwar tradition of restricting the organization’s activities 
to wage bargaining and ‘apolitical’ lobbying on behalf of immediate 
employers’ interests. Celebrating the virtues of individual self-reliance, 
it turned to the mass media to launch campaigns against public-sector 
inefficiency and for the restoration of market forces and corporate 
profitability. At the same time, the employers became more intransigent 
in’ their resistance to union wage demands. Whereas LO and the SAF had 
previously agreed that the macro-economic room for wage increases 
should be defined as a function of productivity increases in those sectors 
of the economy that were exposed to international competition, the SAF 
now argued that the economy as a whole, including the public sector, 
had to be part of the equation. 


The SAF entered the 1980 wage round with the position that any increase 
presupposed public-sector cutbacks. In view of the decline of real wages 
in the preceding four years and the high rate of inflaton, the unions 
could not possibly accept this opening bid. Strikes and lock-outs ensued, 


3 Holmberg, p 227 
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paralysing the entire economy for about ten days in May, and in the 
end the (bourgeois) government was forced to prevail upon public and 
private employers to accept substantial wage rises. In the short run this 
outcome represented a setback for the employers, but it assumes a 
different meaning in retrospect. For the resolve demonstrated by the 
SAF contributed to the subsequent reorientation of economic policy. In 
the autumn of 1980, the bourgeois parties abandoned the essentially 
Keynesian recovery strategy that they had previously pursued, and 
began to cut public expenditure.** As we shall see, the Social Democrats 
sustained this reorientation when they returned to power in 1982. 


The 1980 conflict was also a turning point in the development of wage 
bargaining. The employers—parucularly the big, export-oriented firms 
that dominate the SAF—began to call economy-wide bargaining into 
question and to pursue a strategy that directly challenged the principles 
of solidaristic wages policy. Taking advantage of inter-union wage 
rivalries, they have largely succeeded in their efforts to decentralize the 
bargaining process. The engineering employers struck a separate deal 
with the Metalworkers Union ın 1983, and there was no central LO- 
SAF agreement in 1984. Under pressure from the government, the SAF 
and LO agreed on guidelines for industry-level bargaining in 1985 and 
1986, but the redistributive provisions were much weaker than in the 
central agreements prior to 1983. There can be no doubt that the levels 
of the firm and industry have become increasingly important in the 
determination of wage increases.?’ 


There are three complementary reasons for this turn by the employers 
away from solidaristic wages policy and expansion of the welfare state. 
First, industrial democracy reforms and the issue of wage-earner funds 
served to mobilize and politicize the business community, setting the 
stage ideologically for a more aggressive posture. Secondly, following 
Korpi’s conceptualization, it might be argued that the change of govern- 
ment in 1976 and the weakening of Jabour’s marketplace position in 
the economic crisis altered the balance of power in favour of capital. 
Whereas, during the postwar boom, the employers had accepted a 
narrowing of differentials in return for LO’s organization of wage 
restraint, they now believed they could do without such a trade-off. At 
a political level it is true that the bourgeois parties pursued essentially 
Social Democratic policies during their first four years in government. 
But this itself contributed to the employers’ offensive in that organized 
business grew somewhat disillusioned with ‘its’ parties and began to 
think in terms of intervening more directly in politics. Thirdly, the 
employers’ offensive may be seen as an expression of the changing 
composition and interests of Swedish capital.4 While Swedish capital has 
become increasingly dominated by big export firms with multinational 
operations, the terms of international competition have changed. The 
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dominant faction of Swedish capital stands to lose more than it gains 
from a welfarist recovery strategy based on domestic demand stimu- 
lation, since this would increase labour costs without significantly 
increasing final demand for its products. Moreover, the growing import- 
ance of R&D for international competitiveness makes it imperative for 
firms to raise their self- -financing capacity (given the risky nature of 
R&D investment), and this in turn requires higher profit margins. 
Leading export firms perceive greater flexibility in wage determination 
as essential to their capacity to compete: that 1s, they want to tie wage 
increases more directly to improvements in labour productivity and 
product quality at the plant or firm level, and to increase individual 


incentives. 


To close this extended parenthesis, it should perhaps be noted that the 
Swedish employer offensive has been more limited in its objectives than 
its counterparts in other advanced capitalist countries. Employers have 
sought to redefine the terms of their accommodation with labour, but 
they have not tried to extend the area of non-unionized employment. 


The New Social Democratic Government: 1982- 


The SAP’s return to power in the autumn of 1982 did not resolve the 
political deadlock over wage-earner funds. Shying away from another 
broad-based commussion of inquiry, the new government appointed 
three committees of experts to prepare specific legislative proposals and 
then invited some twenty-five different organizations to individual 
consultations. But this initiative plainly failed: every single business 
organization declined the invitation, the bourgeois parties announced 
beforehand that they were not prepared to negotiate over wage-camer 
funds, and the TCO leadership showed up only to inform the government 
that ıt would neither support nor oppose any forthcoming reform. 
Under pressure from LO, the government nonetheless proceeded to 
submit a bill that Parliament passed in December 1983. In view of the 
political circumstances, it should come as no surprise that the 1983 
legislation was much more limited in scope than any of the earlier 
proposals. To reassure business and to depoliticize the issue, the govern- 
ment took as its model the so-called Fourth AP-fund. Established in 
1973 for the investment of public pension savings ın the stock market, 
this fund had initially generated political controversy but had quickly 
come to be accepted by organized business and the bourgeois parties 
as a legitimate component of the mixed economy. This reflected the 
fact that ıt operated in much the same way as private portfolio investors, 
spreading its assets across a large number of firms and assuming an 
essentially passive ownership role.?9 


The 1983 legislation provided for the build-up of five wage-earner funds 
over the six years from 1984 to 1990, with no mention of the period 
beyond. While LO interpreted this to mean that in 1990 a balance-sheet 
would be drawn up and new legislation would be enacted, both Prime 
Minister Palme and Finance Minister Feldt stated in the parliamentary 
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debate that ıt was a one-shot deal. In Palme’s words, ‘this bill is not 
the first step; it 1s bs step.” 


Admunistered by a nine-person board of directors appointed directly by 
the government, each fund will receive one fifth of the annual revenues 
generated by a o.2 per cent payroll tax (down from the 1 per cent 
proposed by labour in 1981) and a 20 per cent tax on excess profits, 
but no more than an inflation-adjusted amount set at 400 million kronor 
for 1984. Any surplus will be absorbed by the pension system. The 
law stipulates that at least five board members must be wage-earner 
representatives, but does not specify how board members are to be 
selected. No members have been formally nominated by the unions. 


If we assume that stock prices rise at the rate of inflation, the combined 
assets of the five wage-earner funds should, according to the 
government’s estimate, correspond to 5—10 per cent of all stocks regis- 
tered at the Stockholm Exchange by the end of 1990 (the Fourth AP- 
fund’s share being 2.5 per cent in 1984). Since 1980 stock prices have 
in fact risen much faster than the rate of inflation in all but one or two 
years. Should the stock market boom continue, the market share of the 
five funds at the end of 1990 might well turn out to be less that five 
per cent. (It should be noted that only a very small portion of Swedish 
corporations are registered at the Stockholm Exchange; most large firms 
are registered, however, and the total has increased rapidly in recent 


years.) 


To my mind, the details of the 1983 Act are of secondary importance 
In assessing its significance. From a socialist perspective, even such a 
limited measure could perhaps be justified as part of a broader effort to 
restore the reform momentum that existed prior to the bourgeois tenure 
in government. But in reality it was an isolated reform undertaken in 
conjunction with an economic recovery strategy based on devaluation 
and public-sector austerity. The primary motive was to secure LO’s 
acceptance of what amounted to a continuation of the economic policy 
orientation introduced by the bourgeois parties in 1980. Moreover, the 
SAP leadership no doubt wished to avoid the appearance of having 
suffered a complete defeat over wage-camer funds. 


The 1983 Act made no reference to the democratization of economic 
decision-making, justifying the funds entirely in terms of the need to 
secure wage restraint and to provide business with risk capital. In the 
parliamentary debate, Feldt put the case as follows: ‘Wage-earner funds 
represent a means to continue the construction of a welfare society in 
hard times, when new redistributive and counter-cyclical measures are 
required to meet the problems. Wage-earner funds are a way to streng- 
then the fundamental community of interests with respect to work, 
production and savings that has long existed in our country. Hence the 
introduction of wage-earner funds is a reform in the traditional, Social 
Democratic and reformist spirit.’3! 
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To prevent wage-earner funds from engaging in subsidization of employ- 
ment or other industrial policy purposes that do not conform with 
market forces, the 1983 legislation stipulates that each fund must 
annually allocate to pension payments three per cent of the current 
value of the money ıt has received. In other words, the assets of a fund 
that fails to realize a three-per-cent rate of return will shank. The Act 
also curtails the exercise of ownership power by stipulating that wage- 
carner funds cannot individually acquire more than eight per cent of 
the shareholder votes in any one firm. (Together with the Fourth AP- 
fund, the five funds could at most own forty-eight per cent of a 
company.) Aside from the provision that the funds should delegate fifty 
per cent of their votes to local unions if the latter so request, the 
legislation makes no direct linkage between wage-earner funds and 
worker participation in corporate decision-making. 


More generally, the absence of new reform initiatives in industrial policy 
or industrial democracy 18 a striking feature of the government’s practice. 
The SAP congress of 1984 hardly touched on industrial democracy issues, 
while Feldt has explicitly eschewed what he calls ‘the industrial policy 
model of 1967.32? Under his guidance, the government opted from the 
outset to pursue a market-oriented recovery strategy that would avoid 
sclective state intervention. Its first and central act was a 16 per cent 
devaluation, coming on top of the 15 per cent in 1976-77 and 10 per 
cent ın 1981 carried out by the bourgeois parties. The 1983 wage-earner 
funds reform was one of several measures designed to secure union 
acceptance of wage restraint, so that the devaluation would translate 
into higher corporate profits and investment rather than domestic 
inflation. To spread the burden of austerity, the government raised the 
level of wealth, inheritance and gift taxes, while failing to protect 
pension benefits fully against the effects of the devaluation. The Social 
Democrats refer to their recovery strategy as the ‘third way’—a term 
coined in 1982 to denote a middle course between Thatcher’s monetarist 
policies and the expansionism of the French Socialists. The number one 
priority since 1982 has been to reduce the huge deficit inherited from 
the bourgeois parties, but the government has relied on tax increases 
as well as expenditure cuts to do so. It has avoided direct cuts in welfare 
benefits and even cancelled the relatively minor ones implemented by 
the preceding administration. Apart from the decline in real pensions 
linked to devaluation, an increase in consumer charges for certain health 
services is the only significant reduction in benefits introduced since 
1982. 


While continuing the freeze on public-sector employment, the new SAP 
government restored cuts in the budget of the Labour Market Board. 
At least partly in response to business complaints about the ‘crowding- 
out effects’ of the public sector, it has relied on temporary labour- 
market measures to keep the lid on unemployment. At the same time, 
it has sought to hold down public spending by trimming subsidies to 
private business, by rationalizing—and resisting wage rises in—the 
public sector, and by freezing employment and cutting capital expendi- 
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ture. Such measures presumably affect the quality of public services, 
and might thereby weaken political support for the welfare state in the 
long run. If queues lengthen and services deteriorate, middle-class 
people are likely to look for private alternatives and become more 
resentful of high taxation. Though private medicine is still a rather 
marginal phenomenon, the opening of several clinics in the last few 
years suggests that Sweden is not immune from this dynamic. 


It 18, of course, possible that public-sector productivity growth will 
offset spending cuts in services. But although micro-electronic tech- 
nology holds out some promise ın this respect, the recent worsening of 
labour relations renders such an effect problematic. Resorting to large- 
scale strikes, the public-sector unions won wage rises well above 
government norms in 1986, but in so doing they had to relinquish 
automatic compensation for wage drift in the private sector. As part of 
its drive to cut public expenditure, the government has in effect become 
an ally of private employers, both seeking to decouple public and 
private-sector wage increases. 


As one observer has put it, the most significant feature of government 
policy ıs ‘its insistence on the renewal of the private sector as the engine 
of economic recovery’.® Quite clearly, this is to take place on terms 
set, more or less unilaterally, by private investors and corporate manage- 
ment. Fiscal constraints alone cannot account for the retreat from the 
reformist ambitions of the 1967—76 period. After all, industrial democ- 
racy reforms do not entail any significant public expenditure. The 
government’s course should be seen rather as the expression of a 
political-ideological realignment in which the debate over wage-earner 
funds played a major role. Within the labour movement, this realignment 
has taken the form of a shift in the locus of power and initiative from 
LO to the SAP leadership. The basic thrust of government policy since 
1982 diverges sharply from the programme advocated by LO and its 
research department before 1982. It represents a triumph for the views 
articulated by Feldt and academic economists in the pre-election debate 
within the labour movement.* 


Why Labour Lost the Debate on Wage-Earner Funds 


Although the scale of the wage-earner funds set up in 1983 was 
considerably smaller than that proposed by organized business in 1976, 
Swedish capital and the bourgeois parties denounced the reform as a 
direct threat to free enterprise and democracy. Promising to dismantle 
the funds and distribute their assets to the citizenry, the bourgeois 
parties sought to turn the 1985 election into a referendum on the issue. 
The Social Democrats, who treated it as a matter requiring no further 
debate, campaigned instead on the competence of their government and 
the relatively strong performance of the economy since 1982. This 
strategy proved successful in the sense that the SAP retained control of 
government, though with a smaller margin than in 1982. Many voters 
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must have found the near-hysteria of the opposition misplaced,” and 
yet the campaign does confirm the point that wage-earner funds had 
become a mobilizing issue for the Right rather than the Left. 


There are, of course, other reasons for the rightward shift of policy and 
ideology in the first half of the 19808, and some of these have been 
indicated above. It may be the case that a different conclusion to the 
debate over wage-earner funds would have forestalled the move to the 
right. But at any event, the actual outcome does not fit the conventional 
conception of the Swedish labour movement as a ‘hegemonic force’, 
capable of defining the terms of political debate and dominating through 
the politics of compromise. 


Why then did the labour movement lose the debate? The obvious 
answer is that the voters did not want wage-earner funds, but that 
amounts to no more than a reformulation of the question. Some would 
perhaps argue that the failure to mobilize popular support reflects 
the fact that wage-earner funds—as indeed any effort to change the 
distribution of power in society—were not in the interests of wage- 
earners, at least not in any direct and immediate sense. This argument 
contains an important truth: namely, that support for structural reforms 
must rest upon different premises from those involved in support for 
redistributive reforms. But we must not preclude the possibility that 
wage-earners are capable of recognizing and acting upon long-term, 
collective interests. 


Two points appear crucial here. First, the industrial democracy reforms 
proposed by LO in the early 19708 were similar to the wage-earner funds 
initiative in that they did not entail any immediate material benefits; yet 
they received strong support from white-collar as well as blue-collar 
employees. Secondly, the politics of compromise unravelled in the case 
of wage-earner funds because of the impact of a hostile campaign. 
Beyond a certain point, the bourgeois parties had no incentive to 
compromise with the Social Democrats. What has to be explained is 
not simply why labour failed to mobilize a popular majority behind 
wage-earner funds, but also, and perhaps more importantly, why labour 
failed to sustain and consolidate the popular support for wage-earner 
funds that undoubtedly existed in 1976-79 (see Table Two)? Without 
weighing their relative importance in any rigorous fashion, let us look 
at the principal elements tn play. 


We should begin by noting the essentially welfarist cast of Social 
Democratic hegemony in postwar Sweden. Beyond the activist core of 
the labour movement, the idea of socialism was not part of the ideologi- 
cal appeal of Social Democracy in the 19508 and 1960s. Every time the 
bourgeois parties raised the spectre of socialism, as in the debate over 
pension reform in the late 19508, the Social Democrats adopted a 
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fundamentally defensive posture. In other words, labour did not prepare 
the ground, ideologically, for its challenge to the principle of private 
ownership. As suggested earlier, the limits of Social Democratic 
hegemony must be understood 1n terms of the political struggles of the 
19308 and 19408 and the accommodation between labour and capital 
that ensued from them. The debate over wage-carner funds was in many 
ways reminiscent of the debate over planning in the immediate postwar 
period; the outcome of the 1982 election was analogous to that of 1948. 
In both cases, radical reform initiatives introduced by labour triggered 
an ideological counter-offensive; the Social Democrats won the election, 
but retreated none the less. 


The political resources of business, and in particular its control of the 
mass media, are another, far from negligible consideration. While 
organized business avoided direct involvement in partisan politics in 
the postwar period, labour’s reformist initiatives in the realm of welfare 
politics have typically divided the bourgeois parties. By contrast, the 
issue of wage-earner funds, like the debate over planning, served to 
politicize organized business and to unify the bourgeois bloc. According 
to one estimate, in 1982 organized business spent roughly as much 
money on its campaign against wage-earner funds as the five parliamen- 
tary parties together spent on the election campaign.* 


LO could presumably have matched the direct expenditure on advertis- 
ing. But the opposition to wage-earner funds enjoyed two other advan- 
tages that were perhaps more decisive. First, the press affiliated with 
the bourgeois parties accounts for eighty per cent of total newspaper 
circulation, and issues both of the momung papers with a nation-wide 
distribution. The role of these morning papers in setting the terms of 
public debate has always been far stronger than that of the TV news. 
And, needless to say, the editorial pages of all the bourgeois press 
inveighed heavily against wage-earner funds. Some would say that their 
reporting of the debate was also biased; certainly, business organizations 
had no difficulty in getting their anti-fund meetings and fact-sheets 
published as news. Secondly, the campaign relied in part on the influence 
that corporate management exercises over employees. Business organiz- 
ations urged affiliated firms to explain the dangers of wage-earner funds, 
and although some baulked at such a politicization of management- 
employee relations, many sent out personal letters or otherwise communi- 
cated with their staff. A frequent suggestion was that wage-earner funds 
would threaten job security. 


The opposition campaign also denved an advantage from the simplicity 
of its message: “No to collective funds!’ For its part, the labour move- 
ment had to contend with the problem of explaining and justifying 
what was necessarily a complicated scheme, involving specific recommen- 
dations on a whole series of questions—which firms should be included, 
how corporate profits should be calculated, how voting rights should 
be exercised, how dividends should be used, and so on. This generic 
hurdle for any ‘pragmatic’ strategy to transform capitalism was exacer- 
bated by the divisions within the labour movement that we described 
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earlier. Quite understandably, many voters were confused by the suc- 
cession of wage-earners funds proposals and by the ambiguities of 
the labour-movement case. In the 1982 election campaign, the Social 
Democrats argued that such funds were absolutely necessary to extricate 
Sweden from the industrial crisis, but they also asserted that they would 
not significantly affect the ownership structure of industry for several 
decades. 


Internal conflicts undermined labour’s ability to challenge the power of 
capital. Contrary to what Panitch’s interpretation would lead us to 
suppose, however, the principal cleavage was not between a militant 
rank-and-file and a more or less monolithic leadership elite. Rather, ıt 
followed a vertical line, with the LO leadership and union activists on 
one side, and the SAP leadership and the majority of Social Democratic 
woters on the other. Evidently there were also differences on goals and 
tactics within both the LO and the SAP leadership, although they tended 
to adopt a common posture in public. In the almost complete absence 
of political factionalism within the SAP, the functional division betwen 
unions and party became the basis of political divisions over wage- 
earner funds.” 


The lack of coordination between LO and the SAP in the early stages of 
the debate constitutes a remarkable departure from the traditional 
pattern that can be partly attributed to significant leadership changes in 
both organizations between 1967 and 1976. The new -generation of SAP 
leaders, represented by Olof Palme, came mostly from middle-class 
backgrounds, while the new union leaders were distinctly more distrust- 
ful of the Party leadership and more self-reliant than their predecessors. 


In a slightly different vein, the divisions over wage-earner funds can be 
said to reflect a basic tension between the logic of unionism (at least 
the kind of class unionism practised by LO ) and the logic of electoral 
competition. Winton Higgins argues persuasively that the directive role 
assumed by LO is the key to the success of labour reformism in postwar 
Sweden.” LO has not only enforced the wage restraint necessary to 
maintain macro-economic stability; it has also, since the 1950s, initiated 
virtually all new reforms and sometimes imposed them on a recalcitrant 
Party leadership. For Higgins, unions project working-class interests 
more closely than left parties, because they are directly rooted in the 
social division of labour; left parties compromise these interests in the 
pursuit of cross-class electoral support.” What distinguishes the Swedish 
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experience from that of other countries is the power of the unions 
relative to the party. Now, LO’s role as initiator of reforms is not simply 
a function of being closer to rank-and-file sentiments. Some of its 
proposals were conceived as means of maintaining organizational 
cohesion, and emerged in response to conflicts of interest among or 
within affiliated unions. With this qualification, however, Higgins’s 
analysis is essentially correct. It is supported by the fact that Labour’s 
retreat in the 19808 has coincided with a shift in initiative and power 
from LO to the party, or, more accurately, to the government wing of 
the labour movement. 


For reasons indicated above, LO’s ability to coordinate and direct wage 
bargaining by affiliate unions has been eroded in the course of the 1980s. 
As LO has become increasingly preoccupied with internal conflicts, 
especially between private and public-sector unions, its capacity to 
mobilize members politically and to exert leverage on other political 
actors (TCO as well as SAP) appears to have diminished. LO’s declining 
authority was one determinant of the outcome of the wage-earner funds 
debate, which in turn has weakened LO’s position vis-a-vis the SAP 
leadership and perhaps also the TCO and its own affiliate unions. 


It should be stressed that LO’s own case for wage-earner funds also 
contained elements of ambiguity. In particular, lacking an alternative 
model of economic development, LO never clearly articulated how the 
behaviour of the funds would differ from that of private institutional 
investors. Even in its most radical manifestations, the new labour 
reformism of the 19708 never completely broke from the notion that 
market forces should determine the allocation of investment. Indeed, 
the original Meidner proposal avoided the question of investment- 
steering altogether by stipulating that wage-earner capital should remain 
within the firms in which it had been created. 


One final, and very important, element ın the balance-sheet is that the 
labour movement failed to engage in a full-scale popular mobilization 
behind the idea of wage-earner funds. While the SAP leadership was 
less than fully committed to the proposal in the first place, LO’s strategy 
focused on elite-level bargaining among parties and interest groups. 
Here the experience of the debate reveals limitations of LO as “vanguard 
of socialism’ that Higgins entirely ignores. For the LO leadership con- 
ceived wage-earner funds essentially as 2 solution to trade-union prob- 
lems; it did not, at least initially, perceive the need for a hegemonic 
political strategy. In this context the thesis of corporatist integration— 
whose weaknesses were discussed at the beginning of this article—does 
contain some interesting lines of argument. For one might indeed 
conclude that the centralization and bureaucratization of the postwar 
labour movement has weakened its capacity to engage in popular 
mobilization; and, more importantly, that participation in corporatist 
structures has restricted labour’s conception of politics. 
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Final Remus 


Let us briefly return to our opening juxtaposition of Panitch and Korpi. 
For Panitch, there does not appear to be any positive relationship 
between the politics of class collaboration and the politics of socialist 
transition. The latter thrives on rank-and-file revolts and is antithetical 
to, directed against, corporatism. For Korpi, by contrast, there is no 
clear distinction between corporatist and socialist politics; the latter 
grows naturally out of the former. The development of Swedish Democ- 
racy over the past twenty years suggests, however, that the relationship 
between the two 1s closer (less antithetical) than Panitch believes, yet 
far more complicated than Korpi would have ıt. Against Panitch, the 
story of wage-earner funds shows that Social Democratic unton leaders 
are, at least under certain circumstances, receptive to socialist ideas 1f 
they are couched as solutions to problems encountered in corporatist 
politics. Socialist politics need not be confined to the fringes of the 
labour movement; indeed, socialists should intervene in corporatist 
politics. Against Korpi, the same story demonstrates that any effort to 
challenge the power of capital must involve popular mobilization and 
ideological struggle—ie., a transformation of politics. 


The critique of Social Democracy that emerges from our analysis centres 
on its failure to develop a hegemonic strategy based explicitly on long- 
term socialist objectives. It avoids the accusations of betrayal and 
glorification of militant industrial struggle so common among left 
critics; yet it is a radical critique running against the grain of how Social 
Democrats have traditionally approached politics. 


It would be nice to close by saying that Swedish Social Democracy 
finds itself at a crossroads, but this would no longer be an accurate 
characterization. It did find ttself at a crossroads ın 1982, and at that 
juncture the Centre—Right of the labour movement prevailed. It seems 
unlikely that the ‘third way’ charted since 1982 will change so long as 
the current economic recovery continues—unless, that is, the SAP 
is defeated in the 1988 elections. Following the 1985 election, the 
government’s policies did come under vocal criticism from SAP and 
union activists for being too pro-business and insufficiently redistribu- 
tive. With its centre in Dalecarlia, one of the regions most severely 
affected by the decline of the steel industry, this unprecedented rank- 
and-file movement also demanded a reaffirmation of LO’s commitment 
to solidaristic wages policy. But Palme’s assassination abruptly ended 
the ‘Dalecarlia revolt’. 


The Social Democrats can take some credit for Sweden’s strong econ- 
omic performance in the last few years, but they have also been lucky. 
The 1982 devaluation coincided with the beginning of the international 
economic upturn, and its beneficial effects on the compettive position 
of Swedish firms have been reinforced by the subsequent appreciation 
of the deutschemark and the yen. Whether the massive corporate profits 
made under these circumstances have been invested in ways that will 
boost long-term competitiveness remains to be seen. In any case, Sweden 
has become even more export-dependent ın recent years, and the present 
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growth phase will last only as long as international demand continues 
to rise. 


One thing is certain: any new socialist offensive by the labour movement 
must come to terms with labour’s defeat in the debate over wage-earner 
funds. The leadership prefers to forget about the issue, and even left- 
wing Social Democrats currently seem to share this inclination. But 
hopefully the experience will at some point become the subject of 
renewed debate within the ranks of the labour movement. 
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Sheila Cohen 


A Labour Process to Nowhere? 


What has come to be known over the last ten years or so as ‘the labour 
process debate’ has been, literally, very much an academic exercise. And now 
its academic participants are pronouncing its end: ‘It is not perhaps an 
exaggeration to claim that the labour process bandwagon has run into the 
sand. Indeed, the catalogue of amendments and criticisms attaching to labour 
process theory has led a number of critics to call for little less than the 
abandonment of “labour process theory’”!.’ Should the Left care? Many of 
the arguments put forward in the post-Braverman labour process debate have 
had the effect of displacing the production process from the centre of Marxist 
analysis. In that sense, they carry political implications which dovetail only, 
too neatly into some major diversionary strategies prevalent on the left today. 
Such strategies, which appear to provide a left-wing parallel to the political 
and industrial processes of deconstruction under Thatcherism, reflect an 
increasingly market-oriented approach to the issues of capitalist accumulation 
and crisis. These approaches are both pessimistic and optimistic in their 
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conclusions. Their pessimism lies in the argument that there is no 
conceivable political future in the traditional organizations of the work- 
ing class;? their optimism in ‘small is beautiful’ marketing and pro- 
duction strategies such as the ‘flexible specialization’ of GLEB’s London 
Industrial Strategy, which when examined closely bear a remarkable 
resemblance to the Thatcherite project of deconstructing the economy. 


It will be argued here that the issue of the labour process has not 
become irrelevant to modern-day capitalism, but that post-Braverman 
conceptualizations of the labour process have consistently misunder- 
stood, ignored, or misrepresented its true relevance. In place of the 
prevailing view, with its vaguely ‘radical’ overtones, which situates 
something called ‘control’ at the centre of the labour process, there will 
be an attempt to restore a Marmst understanding of #alorigation and 
exploitation as central to the operation of the capitalist labour process 
and to the politics of workers’ resistance. 


The Debate About ‘Control’: A Diversion? 


Paul Thompson, in a recent paper which attempts to counter current 
prognostications of ‘crisis’ within the labour process debate, defines the 
‘core theory’ within that debate as having ‘always been associated with 
the issues of deskilling and managerial control’? Certainly, in the 
voluminous body of work produced since 1974 in response to Harry 
Braverman’s Labor and Monopoly Capital, one major theme has emerged 
and remained supreme, the issue of ‘control’, from the perspective of 
both management and workers. It has by no means been clear exactly 
what, either theoretically or empirically, ‘control’ is actually about. 
Nevertheless it has remained the pivot around which both criticism of 
Braverman—for after initial enthusiasm the commentary on Braverman 
has been almost universally hostile—and response to these criticisms 
have revolved. 


Put simply, the central criticism of Braverman’s analysis has been that 
his (alleged) portrayal of ‘a single, overall trend—an imperative of 
control of the labour process’ ignores the reality and complexity of 
worker resistance.4 Classical theorists of the labour process, such as 
Braverman and by implication Marx, are cnticized for a representation 
of capitalist ‘control’ as one-dimensional and overwhelming, untram- 
melled by worker resistance. Early proponents of this view, such as 
Andrew Friedman and Richard Edwards,> have in their turn been 
criticized for depicting ‘control’ too simplistically. All these arguments 
have in common the assumption that ‘control’ constitutes the principal 
dynamic at work in the capitalist labour process. 
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The preoccupation with ‘control’ has been so tenacious that even when, 
as in the work of John Roemer, the object is specifically to understand 
exploitation, the labour process makes a (tangential) appearance ın the 
form—and only in the form—of a coercive power struggle: ‘Although 
coercion in the workplace exists also in capitalism, such coercion is of 
secondary importance in understanding exploitation and class. It 1s a 
mustake to elevate the struggle between worker and capitalist in the 
process of production to a more privileged position in the theory than 
the differential ownership of productive assets. These results thus force 
a re-evaluation of the classical belief that the labour process is at the 
centre of the Marxian analysis of exploitation and class, a belief that has 
become even more prominent since the pioneering work of Braverman.’6 
Roemer, having (correctly) observed that ‘extra-economic’ coercion 1s 
not essential to capitalist exploitation in the sense that it is to, say, 
feudalism, evidently sees nothing of importance ın the labour process 
apart from this (inessential) coercive ‘struggle between worker and 
capitalist’. 


All these arguments proceed from a premise which is highly questionable 
to begin with, that ‘control’ and the coercive struggles which surround 
it are the crucial issue in the capitalist labour process; and while the terms 
of the debate are acknowledged as set by Braverman, its participants have 
consistently missed the point of his own central argument, which 
characterizes the principal issues in very different terms. Braverman’s 
analysis, which seeks specifically to portray ‘the development of the 
capitalist mode of production during the last hundred years’, takes 
place in a theoretical context ın which ‘control’ is a secondary issue, 
appearing at best as a sentimental testament to Braverman’s past as a 
craft worker. The theoretical context of Labor and Monopoly Capital is a 
classical Marxist analysis of the specifically capitalist labour process. 
Marx himself defines ‘labour’ as ‘a process between man and nature, a 
process by which man . . . mediates, regulates and controls the metab- 
olism between himself and nature’,® thus pinpointing the qualitative 
and use-value aspects of the labour process which have been at the 
core of the analysis of most post-Braverman commentators. Yet he 
immediately precedes this definition by making it clear that it refers 
simply to ‘the labour process independently of any specific social 
formation’. In contrast, the specifically capitalist labour process, to which 
Marx devotes most of the rest of Chapter 7 as well as large sections of 
the Resultate,? is clearly defined as a saity of the process of production and the 
process of valorization. The objective of valorization, according to Marx, 
is what fundamentally structures the whole nature and organization of 
the capitalist labour process. This view equally dominates Braverman’s 
approach. In fact, Braverman’s primary concern is not with ‘control’ 
or even deskilling per se, but with the specifically capitalist logic which 
constructs these tendencies. 
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The failure of labour process writers to acknowledge this 1s illustrated 
in a comment by Rod Coombs tn which, noting Braverman’s statement 
that *Taylorism . . . 1s nothing less than the explicit verbalization of the 
capitalist mode of production’, he writes that “Braverman is presumably 
using the term “mode of production” to refer to the technique of 
production rather than to capitalism 1tself.’!° Coombs’s reading of this 
point is representative of many writers on the labour process in failing 
to appreciate that, in Braverman’s analysis, scientific management is not 
simply a strategy of ‘control’ or ‘deskilling’ for its own sake but is 
inextricably bound up with the very logic of profitability inherent in 
capitalism itself. 


Braverman’s effort to pround an understanding of the labour process 
in an overall analysis of the capitalist mode of production is precisely 
what makes his book a watershed in the study of work. Yet the entire 
materialist perspective which this invokes has subsequently been omitted 
from the interpretation of Braverman’s analysis and indeed of the labour 
process itself. While signalling their approbation of a newly Marxist 
perspective in the study of work——Paul Thompson, for example, charac- 
terizes Braverman’s book as playing ‘a pivotal role in later debates 
because he combined a renewal of Marx’s categories with an explanation 
of the dominant trends in the world of work’! writers on the labour 
process have almost unanimously set aside any analysis in terms of the 
impact of valorization. Instead they have concentrated on an approach 
which depicts the labour process as either a bundle of ‘control’ relations, 
involving an ever-present ‘class struggle’ around managerial domi- 
nation, or (and often simultaneously) a framework for purely use-value- 
related issues having to do with the qualitative content of jobs. 


“‘De-centrinp’ the Labour Process 


Analyses of this kind have allowed theorists such as John Kelly, in his 
recent article ‘Management’s Redesign of Work: Labour Process, 
Labour Markets and Product Markets’, to argue that the concept of, 
and theoretical arguments around, the ‘labour process’ are moribund.!2 
In common with a number of recent labour process writers, Kelly 
argues somewhat paradoxically that the labour process should no longer 
be made the subject of serious theorizing. This proposition is based on 
two main premises: firstly that the labour process is just one of a number 
of moments ın the circuit of capital and as such has no claim to be 
regarded as ‘privileged’ or ‘central’; and secondly that in any case 
the labour process itself has ‘no intrinsic ... political significance 
whatsoever’. Both of these arguments are based on what appears to 
be a highly specific and limited view of the labour process ın terms of 
job design and/or the technical division of labour—an interpretation 


which prevails at most if not all points in the analysis. Thus Kelly 
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argues that ‘there is no sound theoretical reason for privileging one 
moment in [the full circutt of industrial capital] if osr obsectie is to 
account for changes .. . in the division of labour.’!4 Similarly, ‘job 
redesign’ has ‘no intrinsic political significance that can be read off from 
the intentions of employers or managers, the needs or interests of capital 
or whatever.’ 


But this very limitation on the conception of the labour process is, of 
course, in itself significant, as Kelly himself makes clear when he goes 
on to argue that “Marx emphasized “the abode of production” rather 
than purchase or sale of commodities, because he was searching for the 
ongin of surplus value. A diferent objective has no need to share the same 
emphasis."!5 What unites both of Kelly’s arguments, and indeed the 
presentation of the labour process as ‘job redesign/division of labour’, 
is the detachment of the concept from any foundation in specifically 
capitalist production relations and the extraction of surplus value. This 
dislocation is underlined by Kelly’s distinction between ‘contradiction’, 
located in the area of competition between capitals, and the purely 
‘antagonistic’ relations between labour and capital. By displacing costra- 
diction to the level of the market in this way, Kelly ignores the clear 
contradictions which exist at the heart of capitalist production, an 
omission that would be inexplicable without the preference evinced by 
him and others on the left for ‘market’-oriented modes of analysis. 


This is not a purely ‘academic’ point. Those theorists who, like Kelly, 
appear to regard the market as the most important arena of socialist 
intervention are also those who advocate the use of its so-called ‘flexibil- 
ity’ for worker-led initiatives concerning the content of jobs. Thus, 
while workplace trade unionists everywhere are proaning under the 
impact of “Employee Involvement’, “Team Briefings’ and similar 
schemes, Kelly concludes his article by inviting us to ‘open up some 
political space around the issue of work organization, by rescuing it 
from the realm of an inherently capitalist anti-working practice.”!® Such 
recommendations from the left can only confuse and divert trade 
unionists away from the task of coordinating an independent and class- 
based resistance to ‘quality circles’ and other employer initiatives, a 
major purpose of which is often to undermine trade union organization 
at the local level. 


Since Kelly shares with other market-onented approaches a general 
aversion to any form of politics based on issues of production and 
surplus value, it comes as no surprise that he associates ‘politics’ within 
the labour process with a ‘control’-dominated model of management- 
worker relations. And since he has little use for such models, he is 
forced to the conclusion that the labour process has ‘no intrinsic political 
significance’. But while Kelly’s impatience with theories of ‘control’ is 
understandable, he is wrong to identify such inadequately theorized 
positions as the only perspective from which the labour process can be 
seen as “polittcal’. In fact, it is quite possible to argue that the labour 
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process is political without making any of the ‘untenable theoretical 
assumptions’, linked to ‘control’-based analysis, which Kelly rightly 
criticizes. A quite different political perspective ọn the labour process 
is suggested by Kelly himself when he elaborates on the statement that 
job redesign has no intrinsic political significance: ‘its significance 1s a 
function of the strategic frameworks within which it is articulated, and 
the contradictions to which it is a response.’!” 


Kelly does not, however, undertake to examine these frameworks or 
contradictions in relation to the labour process. Yet the labour process, 
including its technical expression in job design, is ‘political’ precisely 
because it is structured by (and expresses) such social frameworks and 
contradictions. While it is true that other ‘moments’ in the circuit of 
capital, such as labour shortage or consumer preference, may alter the 
form in which the requirement for profitability structures the labour 
process, nevertheless it is that requirement, expressed in a specifically 
capitalist, i.e. quantitative, model of ‘efficiency’, which 1s both rooted 
in, and made possible by, the capitalist labour process. This primarily 
quantitative structuring of production—not what, but how much, not 
how, but how quickly—is ordained by the dominance of value in 
capitalist production, which expresses itself also within the market in 
competitive pressure on firms to reduce the socially necessary labour 
time required to produce goods. Thus both in the market itself and also 
at the point of production the same overriding obyective—valoriza- 
tion—shapes the form taken by both these ‘moments’ in the circuit of 
capital. 


Nevertheless, it is within production, or within the capitalist labour 
process as a unity of production and valorization, that these pressures 
express themselves most clearly in the everyday practices of work 
measurement and other labour-intensifying forms of work organization. 
Such practices and their related effort—reward systems reflect the central 
relationship within the labour process, that of exploitation. In this sense 
the labour process can be characterized as ‘political’—indeed ıt is crucial 
to recognize ıt as such—not because it contains within it an explicit 
and ongoing power struggle over managerial domination or even, as 
some authors have implied, the very ‘reproduction’ of capitalist relations 
of production, but more simply because it is the site of the central 
dynamic of those relations of production, i.e. exploitation and the 
generation of surplus value. It ıs from this point of view that we can 
maintain the centrality or ‘privileging’ of the labour process within 
capitalism, as against Kelly’s attempt to cite it as simply one ‘moment’ 
of the circuit of capital no more important than competition in the 
market place. 


It may be argued that not all writers on the subject endorse the kind 
of ‘de-centring’ of labour process issues to which Kelly and his fellow- 
critics subscribe. Michael Burawoy, for example, in The Politics of 
Production, searching for a thesis which can bridge the gap between 
‘naive workerism and bleak prognostications’ about the irrelevance and 
futility of class analysis, makes an eloquent plea for ‘Bunging Workers 
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Back In’ “This is an unfashionable book. It defends an unfashionable 
thesis about an unfashionable class formed in an unfashionable place. 
The class 1s the industrial proletariat. The place is the point of production 

. . the industrial working class has made significant and self-conscious 
interventions in history . . these interventions were and continue to 
be shaped by the process of production.’!8 


The problem 1s that Burawoy’s reprivileging of the industrial working 
class, and by implication the productive labour process, is, like conven- 
tional ‘control arguments, based on a distinction between what he 
might call the techsscal and the polstical ‘moments’ of the labour process. 
Just as other theorists situate the ‘political’ significance of production 
in a dynamic of ‘control’ and resistance somehow autonomous from 
the imperatives of capitalist production itself, Burawoy distinguishes 
between production relations as such—the relations in production as a 
technical process of work—and some distinctly political and ideological 
‘moments’ and ‘apparatuses’. The first of these consists of the ‘political 
and ideological effects’ of the organization of work in reproducing not 
only commodities but also ‘particular social relations as well as an 
experience of these relations’. Secondly, Burawoy argues that ‘alongside’ 
the labour process there exist ‘distinctive political and ideological 
apparatuses of production which regulate production relations’.19 


Burawoy’s argument, then, despite its insistence cn the importance and 
the political significance of the production process, returns us to the 
very point at which Kelly’s ‘de-centring’ of the labour process takes 
off’ 1.¢., that if the labour process lacks any explicit political content in 
the form of apparatuses of ‘control’ or ideology, it 13 somehow disquali- 
fied from any serious political analysis. Again, the reply must be 
that even if labour process organization is viewed as ‘empty’ of any 
autonomous ‘control’ or ideological priorities, this does not in Itself 
empty the labour process of political significance. Instead, once we 
understand the labour process as directed centrally at the fundamental 
project of capitalism, i.e. the generation of surplus value, political 
analysis can start from these specifically capitalist production relations 
rather than from any assumption that explicitly political strategies are 
embodied in the operation of the labour process. 


If, therefore, we turn away from the preoccupations of the post- 
Braverman debate and instead understand the labour process from the 
perspective of exchange and valorization, we begin to reach quite 
different conclusions. First of all, we see the labour process as both 
central and political in that it lies at the heart of capitalist production 
relations through the production of surplus value. Secondly, we can 
define the central dynamic of that process in terms not of ‘control’ but 
of exploitation. This change of perspective, as we shall see, casts a 
different light on worker response and resistance to the capitalist labour 
process, and hence on the content and prospects of current political and 
economic struggle. 

8M Barewoy, Pelias of Predation, Verso, Loodon 1985, p 5 
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‘Structure’ and ‘Agency’ 


To argue that the labour process 1s ‘political’ because it constitutes the 
site within capitalism of issues of profitability and accumulation, is of 
course to place the labour process back at the heart of the political 
agenda. The reluctance of labour-process writers to adopt this perspec- 
tive indicates a reaction against ‘essentialism’ in that the shift from a 
focus on ‘control’ back to the ‘logic’ of capitalist accumulation may 
appear to signal an unwelcome emphasis on ‘structure’—forces ‘objecti- 
vely’ operating within capitalism—at the expense of ‘agency’. But the 
squeamishness of writers like Kelly about condoning such ‘essentialism’ 
has landed them ın exactly the dilemma which Storey, as quoted in our 
introduction, identifies. In other words, the ‘labour process bandwagon 
has run into the sand’ because it lacks the theoretical foundations 
necessary to unite ‘structure’ and ‘agency’ and thus by now amounts to 
not much more than, in Storey’s words, ‘the accumulation of empirical 
studies which reveal the immense vanety of labour processes but seem 
incapable of generating any theoretical generalizations’.” 


Storey’s own solution to this problem 1s to suggest the adoption of a 
dialectical mode of analysis. But while this suggestion is a constructive 
development in labour process theory, the ‘dialectic’ which Storey has 
in mind does not take us far beyond the existing debate. The ‘dialectic’ 
here is simply the interaction between ‘control’ and ‘resistance’: “. . . a 
key structural element of management is control. But because perceived 
interests are thereby potentially threatened, workers do in varying 
degrees resist this control both individually and collectively, passively 
and actively. This dynamic of contestation constitutes the basis for a 
dialectical interplay between control and resistance.’2! 


Thus, as before, the internal contradictions of the structure which 
produced both the ‘control’ and the ‘resistance’ are disregarded. The 
immediate issue here is not just the sbeorstical weakness of a ‘dialectic’ 
which refers simply to a reactive process (‘resistance’ as a reaction to 
‘control’). If the ‘dialectic’ does not refer to the structural contradictions 
within capitalism which generate resistance and struggle, then it cannot 
account for the interaction between ‘structure’ and ‘agency’, between 
the ‘objective’ forces of capitalism and the responses of those subjected 
to them.2 The dialectic of structure and response within the capitalist 
labour process springs not from some externally delivered political 
awareness, a ‘radical’ response by workers to the oppressive domination 
of management, but from the contradictory relationship inherent in the 
production process itself, that of exploitation. 


Exploitation is both central to the capitalist labour process, and contradic- 
tory within it, in that it is a relationship which both delivers surplus 
value and produces an inherent conflict of interests which undermines 
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the production of surplus value. This is true both in the short term, in 
the sense that intermittent and endemic conflict around the effort- 
reward relationship continually interrupts the production process, and 
in the long term in the sense that a class employed to labour for less 
value than it produces has interests inherently opposed to those of the 
class which extracts the surplus; and this manifests itself not in an 
idealist, ‘historicist’ fashion but in everyday struggles. 


The Centrality of Labour: Workers’ Struggles 


The contradiction embodied in exploitation is central, therefore, not 
for some abstractly theoretical, ‘essentialist’ reason, but because it 
accounts for real, existing workers’ struggles. The issue of what worker 
resistance is actually for, or about, is one which has been curiously 
neglected in the literature. While the existence of struggle or resistance 
within the labour process has been vigorously proclaimed, even por- 
trayed in dramatic terms as a ‘class struggle’ about ‘the reproduction of 
the relations of production’, the concrete expressions of this struggle 
have rarely been examined ın detail. Even, for example, in an empirical 
work such as Edwards and Scullion’s The Social Organization of Industrial 
Coaflict, which looks at the minutiae of industrial conflict from a labour 
process perspective, the emphasis is not on the material content and 
rationale of such conflict but on its process, i.e. why some work groups 
have been more effectively and successfully organized in conducting 
conflicts with management than others.2 


As always, the dynamic of managerial strategy and worker response in 
the labour process has been assumed to revolve around ‘control’, 
a nebulous but radical-sounding concept which resolves itself into 
considerably less ‘radical’ components when examined in the light of 
any actual industrial conflict. It is assumed that the quest for ‘control’ 
indicates a mutually ‘contested terrain’ on which both workers and 
management struggle for possession and supremacy. But what is ‘con- 
trol’ actually about? 


When we look at the examples of conflict over ‘control’ at work cited 
by labour process theorists, it turns out that the issues have to do with 
the extraction of surplus value, the reduction of socially necessary labour 
time and exploitation, in short, accumulation and valorization. The kind 
of routinized and fragmented task sequences common in manufacturing, 
for example, are often cited as an instance of coercive and dictatorial 
methods of managerial ‘control’ over the content of jobs. Such ‘control’ 
is usually presented either as the central significance of the labour 
process in its own right, or in a more sophisticated version as a condition 
for profitability. Yet if we understand profitability, or valorization, as 
the fundamental dynamic structuring the capitalist labour process, 
instead of treating it as simply an ‘end product’ which issues from but 
is somehow external to that process, we can look at the techniques of 
work organization which have been grouped under the rubric of 
‘control’ in a new light. They are not part of some managerial strategy 
to subordinate a recalcitrant workforce in a ‘political’ contest for power, 
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but techniques which in their very substance are patterned by the 
quantitative pressures of value production. In this sense, while we can 
acknowledge that managerial activity in the pursuit of ‘profitability’ 
may entail ‘control’, the organization of the labour process has very 
little to do with ‘control’ in the sense of a power struggle, and everything 
to do with ‘efficiency’. 


From this perspective we can see that it 1s considerations of ‘efficiency’, 
in a specifically capitalist sense—the quantitative maximization of output 
and reduction of socially necessary labour time—which dominate mana- 
gerial strategy within the capitalist labour process. These considerations 
are encapsulated in the Marxist notion of the ‘real subordination of 
labour’, which Marx did not intend, despite the usual interpretation of 
the concept within the labour process debate, as an indication of the 
increasing and one-sided domination of management over the work- 
force. The concept was intended to denote the development of tech- 
niques and an organization of production within capitalism which 
were fully adequate to its overall objective, valorization. ‘Scientific 
management’ is indeed, in its way, the ultimate modern expression of 
this tendency, which is what Braverman meant by referring to it as ‘the 
explicit verbalization of the capitalist mode of production’.* Such 
considerations, which are expressed in central tendencies toward the 
intensification of labour and the maximization of surplus value, in their 
turn must be seen as crucially constructing workers’ experience of the 
labour process. 


The Labour Process and Worker Response 


If we look at the nature and content of workers’ struggles, both now 
and in the past, it ıs clear that workers have been overwhelmingly 
concerned not with the qualitative content of their work but with its 
‘extrinsic’? content—pay, job security, effort levels. In tandem with 
managerial preoccupations in the labour process, those of workers have 
been almost entirely quantitative. Even in disputes which appear to 
centre on ‘deskilling’, such as those surrounding the introduction of 
new technology in printing, the concem of workers has been to retain 
jobs and pay levels, rather than outdated and frequently uncongenial 
‘skills’. 


Workers’ concern with immediate problems in earning a living has, 
indeed, been so consistent as to earn many a shake of the head over 
their lack of more ‘political’ consciousness. Given, then, that workers’ 
‘economustic’ and ‘parochial’ priorities have earned such widespread 
condemnation from more ‘enlightened’ commentators, how is it that 
the actual content of their struggles has remained unacknowledged by 
a whole tradition of writers on such a directly related subject as the 
labour process? It can hardly be because empirical ‘evidence’ is lacking 
on the concern of workers with issues of effort and reward, job timings, 
and so on. On the contrary, a wealth of empirical material contained in 
published case studies such as Giris, Waves, Factory Lires, Loving with 
a 
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Capttalssm,% Working for Ford® etc. illustrates in compelling detail 
the interlocking of surplus-value extraction and subsistence as central 
considerations affecting worker response within the labour process. In 
Girls, Wives, Factory Lires, for example, Anna Pollert shows how the 
pay grading system in the factory she studied interacted with the 
production goals set by the firm to produce an exact measurement and 
allocation of every movement: ‘What this meant to the individual 
worker was becoming tied to a particular grade which dictated the exact 
tate of doing a job. To keep up demanded perfect “economy” of 
movement: in other words, not using one nerve, muscle or limb which 
was not directly necessary to do the job. It meant keeping part of the 
body still, and turning arms, wrists, hands and fingers into a high-speed 
machine. Luxuries like turning the head to talk or having a stretch were 
only permitted if you opted for a slower rate and a lower pay grade, 
or if you were a super-efficient machine.’ 


Nor 1s the impact of maximal levels of labour intensification confined 
to workplaces in which a defined level of ‘performance’ is associated 
with bonus payments. At Ford, where workers are paid a day rate, 
the following quotes from Huw Beynon’s Worksag for Ford illustrate 
contrasting managerial and worker criteria for the provision of labour: 
‘Management don’t set difficult work standards. All we want is a 
maximum use of the plant... All we want then ts the plant to produce 
the swavber of cars that we know it can produce—we’re simply asking for 
food continuous effort.” ‘They decide on their measured day how fast we 
will work. They seem to forget that we’re not machines you know. The 
standards they work to are excessive anyway. They expect you to work 
the 480 minutes of the eight hours you’re on the clock . . 2 It would 
be difficult to find a clearer or more everyday example of the salience 
of maximizing surplus value for the contemporary labour process—or 
its impact on the workforce in quantifying their output in the same 
terms as are used for assessing the performance of machines. Such 
relentless intensification of labour, which has become still more marked 
at Ford’s tn the current climate of recession, has also, it should be said, 
had an impact on the combativity of workers in making them frequently 
too exhausted to - esist. 


These examples, like many others both ın other published case studies 
and in the author’s own research, illustrate how the issues of valorization 
and exploitation—the structuring of the organization of labour by the 
objective of valorization, with its accompanying pressure for reduction 
of socially necessary labour time, and the contradictions centring on 
exploitation to which this gives rise—surface routinely at the point of 
production as conflicts of interest between workers and management. 
Such issues consistently structure both the experience of the labour 
process by workers and the nature and content of their resistance to it. 
The labour process must remain centrally on the agenda, therefore, not 
simply because it represents the crucial role of surplus value in the 
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functioning of capitalism, but also because the everyday interaction 
and conflict between subsistence and the generation of surplus value 
constitute the pnmary terrain of worker response and resistance. 


Workers’ struggles within the labour process are not about ‘control’ 
but about exploitation; not about ‘bossing’ but about the relationship 
between effort and reward, labour intensification and work measure- 
ment. Such struggles may not be magnificent in their scale or their 
objectives, but they constitute nevertheless the principal way in which 
workers actually do resist capital, As such they deserve to be taken 
more seriously by analysts of the labour process. 


Economic or Political? 


If we recognize that workers’ struggles are overwhelmingly ‘economis- 
tic’, where does this leave such struggles on the balance-sheet of political 
possibilities? At least, within the ‘control’ paradigm, workers could be 
depicted as engaged ın an ongoing process of resistance to and thwarting 
of the domination of capitalism. But if workers concentrate their 
resistance on immediate issues of subsistence and labour intensification, 
what implications does this have for any long-term development of 
conflict at work towards a fully political struggle for workers’ ownership 
and power? 


Our preceding argument has already suggested how the long-standing 
division between the ‘economic’ and the ‘political’ can be challenged. 
First, we need only recall that the interactions of the labour process 
and job design take place within a larger political framework—the social 
relations of production which constitute capitalism. The endemically 
contradictory nature of these relations 1s what crucially conditions the 
form of worker response and produces the pattern of worker resistance. 
Secondly, while the substance of worker response may be parochially 
economustic, this does not preclude 2 political process in its development 
and expression. 


The contradictory roots of worker resistance 1n the exploitative relations 
of production—a contradiction that inevitably and intermittently sur- 
faces—often produce characteristically dynamic and ‘explosive’ erup- 
tions, ın which an apparently passive and consenting workforce is 
provoked into unprecedented resistance by the ‘spark’ of a threat to 
living standards or job security. This dynamic, irregular, explosive 
character of worker resistance has remained largely unrecognized in 
analyses of worker response within the labour process and of ‘class 
consciousness’. There 1s little recognition of the fact that such ‘parochial’ 
struggles have their own dynamic which can begin profoundly to 
challenge the social order (as in the dockers’ strike of 1972), or that an 
apparently inert workforce lacking any explicit ideological challenge to 
managerial ‘legitimacy’ can be triggered into explosive struggle by some 
‘bread and butter’ issue such as threatened redundancy. The point was 
powerfully made by Lenin, ın the light of 1905, despite his polemical 
campaign against ‘economism’ in What is to be Done: ‘A specifically 
proletarian weapon of struggle—the strike—was the principal means 
of bringing the masses into motion ... Only struggle educates the 


exploited class . . . The economic struggle, the struggle for immediate 
and direct improvement of conditions, ss alone capable of rousing the 
most backward strata of the exploited masses . . .”30 


In this sense there 18 no rigid dividing line between workers’ economic 
conflicts and some high level of ‘political’ struggle; indeed, one might 
go further and say that without such material, and ineradicable, spurs 
to mobilization by workers, broader political issues may never appear 
on the agenda. As Ellen Meiksins Wood notes, writing of the miners’ 
strike: “The strike has demonstrated—as the labour movement has done 
so often before—how “merely economic” class struggles, even when 
their objectives are limited, have a unique capacity to alter the political 
terrain and to unmask and confront the structure of capitalist power, 
the state, the law, the police, as no other social force can do. It has 
demonstrated yet again how the experience of “economic” struggle 
nourishes consciousness . . . and how it expands the horizons of strug- 
gle, repeatedly breaking through the barriers between the “economic” 
sphere and the “polttical”.’31 


The miners’ strike, of course, serves as a sharp reminder that struggles 
based in economustic consciousness, specifically within the labour move- 
ment, have yet to transcend the ideological boundaries of sectionalism 
and reformism. As Gramsci puts it‘... mass ideological factors always 
lag behind mass economic phenomena, and... therefore, at certain 
moments, the automatic thrust due to the economic factor is slowed 
down, obstructed or even momentarily broken by traditional ideological 
elements .. .”32 Nevertheless, Gramsci himself makes clear that the 
‘automatic economic thrust’ is a crucial and indispensable factor in 
challenging ruling political and ideological systems. Without it there 
would be no struggle. And this intermittent, undermining ‘thrust’ of 
economic struggle is rooted in the contradictions and economic struc- 
tures of the capitalist labour process. 


Struggles of Resistance, Struggles of Transformation 


The major purpose of this article has been to defend the continued 
‘centrality’ of the labour process on the basis, first, of some theoretical 
redefinitions which stress surplus value and exploitation rather than 
‘control’, and second, an analysis of worker resistance within the labour 
process in which economic rather than ‘political’ (power-related) issues 
are seen as primary. The latter has involved some acknowledgement, 
notably absent hitherto in the labour process debate, of the nature and 
content of existing workers’ struggles; but it has been suggested that 
these overwhelmingly ‘economustic’ preoccupations are no less ‘politi- 
cal’, and potentially far more so, than any desire to gain ‘control’ over 
either management or the content of work. Can such an analysis, with 
its emphasis on structuring of the labour process by the logic of 
Y 
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valorization, be defended against accusations of a crude determinism? 
Let us consider the alternatives. 


We can approach the question by looking at some of the strategic 
proposals which have grown out of recent attempts on the left to 
remove the labour process from a central place on the political agenda. 
What we encounter here is a profoundly pessimistic response to current 
tendencies of deinvestment and deindustrialization under capitalism. 
Such pessimism is rooted in an overwhelming rejection of, indeed 
contempt for, any notion of working-class struggle as central in moving 
towards socialism. Class itself as a category is placed in extreme doubt, 
and worker resistance on any scale, let alone the everyday struggles 
which continue to take place at the point of production, are consigned 
to the despised category of ‘labourism’. 


In contrast to this, the notion of intervention into small pockets and 
gaps in the capitalist economy has been enthusiastically adopted as a 
method of, while not confronting capitalism, somehow stealing socialist 
progress from beneath its nose while it happens to be looking the other 
way. It ıs ironic that socialists who appear to find this approach 
convincing are also those who depict the current relentlessness of 
capitalism in the most eloquent terms. It is hard to know how an 
approach which both recognizes the ferocity of the tiger, and yet 
proposes to disarm it claw by claw, can make much sense. At the same 
time, the tendencies so graphically depicted must indeed be addressed. 
As Robin Murray points out in his recent work, such features as 
multinational relocation of production, the growth of subcontracting, 
and the diffusion of ‘control’ provide an uneasy environment in which 
to promote traditional strategies of nationalization and trade union 
struggle. The context of exploitation today is as likely to be the fast- 
food, fast-turnover environment of a Macdonald’s chain as the more 
familiar setting of manufacturing and assembly within a large industrial 
plant. 


We are faced, then, with a situation in which a combination of displace- 
ment of skills through new technology and the weakening of trade 
union organization by recession appears to provide few choices for the 
labour movement. These are serious problems, with no simple answers. 
Of course, workers and trade unions will continue to devise their own 
responses whatever ‘we’ say. Yet the responses emerging from the left, 
from ‘flexible specialization’ within local enterprise boards to profitt- 
sharing and participation schemes within industry, have gained an 
uncomfortable grip on the leadership of the labour movement. Such 
strategies, which simply embed workers more deeply within the priorit- 
ies of capitalism, can only perpetuate the cycle of compromise and 
defeat. 


In the face of the Left’s adherence to these views, any defence of the 
‘backs against the wall’ stance normally displayed by trade unions in 
response to enclosures, redeployment etc., is of course deeply unpopular. 
And such responses are indeed inadequate. At the same time, however, 
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it should be recognized that in their own way they reflect the class 
reality of the indepesdent interest of workers in maintaining jobs and/or 
living standards irrespective of which direction capitalism takes. It is 
part of our argument here that in forming socialist strategies we have 
to base ourselves on these fundamental, independent class interests, 
whatever the reconstruction, relocation or redeployment going on 
within capitalism-—and ıt 1s important to remember that both capitalism 
and class structure have always been ‘changing’. The acknowledgement 
and definition of such interests requires 2 renewed understanding of the 
nature of capitalist relations of production, which still, whatever their 
particular form, centre on valorization. And this reconsideration applies, 
once again, to analysis of the labour process. 


Labour process writers have never considered the labour process from 
the point of view of value; the issue simply has not been on their 
theoretical agenda. Given the absence of any economic analysis of the 
specifically capitalist labour process, the theoretical space has been filled 
by a number of political assumptions which both carry highly dubious 
political implications and are also potentially challenged by any alterna- 
tive analysis, so far unconsidered, which begins from the standpoint of 
the economic analysis of the labour process. 


An agenda for the debate which, while apparently highly ‘political’, in 
fact excludes considerations of value and their implications from the 
analysis, is exemplified in the recent arguments by Paul Thompson 
which set out to defend the continued pertinence of labour process 
issues. Such issues are presented as relevant so/e/y from the point of 
view of what Thompson terms ‘struggles of transformation’: ‘. . 
insufficient guidelines are given to how production politics actually 
advance towards worker emancipation ... We have to distinguish 
between struggles of resistance and transformation. The former focus 
on the wage-effort bargain and the frontier of control ın work relations 
... Struggles of transformation embody goals which are directed in 
some way at the relations of production and reproduction—global tssues 
such 2s those connected to the ownership, appropriation and distribution 
of the surplus product, or the social division of labour . . . there is no 
reason why trade unions cannot articulate and become the vehicle for 
global demands.’ ™ Once again the labour process is defined as ‘political’ 
only insofar as labour process struggles may invoke, or aspire to invoke, 
explicitly power-related or ‘global’ demands which, it may be noted, 
are seen as raising the possibility of ‘transformation’ in some kind of 
abstract sphere unrelated to the material conditions experienced by 
workers 


To detach, as Thompson does explicitly, such ‘global’ struggles from 
their humbier brethren surrounding, for example, ‘the wage-effort 
bargain’ is in fact to precinds a whole area of actually existing struggle 
from the arena of politica and significant social conflict. We are left 
with the implication that only struggles which do not exise—for, in 
contemporary British society, workers do not normally struggle over 
‘global’ demands—can be seen as politically significant. And this is an 
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implication which many influential groups on the left, with their rejec- 
tion of ‘labourism’ and the working class generally as a social force, 
have made explicit ın recent years. Yet, as Thompson himself shows in 
a passing allusion to the miners’ strike, there zs no built-in distinction 
between struggles of resistance and struggles of transformation. The 
miners’ strike put the issue of state power on the agenda not only 
because, as Thompson suggests, it involved ‘a challenge to state econ- 
omic planning’ but also because it raised a fundamental political threat 
to the whole Thatcher government. 


Here, then, is an answer, both theoretical and political, to the charge 
of ‘determinism’ or ‘essentialism’. The connection between ‘struggles 
of resistance’ and ‘struggles of transformation’ cannot be traced without 
understanding how the structural factors of valorization and exploitation 
constitute the arena of struggle within capitalism. The high-level political 
goals which Thompson exalts in his notion of ‘struggles of transforma- 
tion’ are a response to the same structural contradictions—the inherently 
contradictory production relations of capitalism—which produce, and 
are at the same time opposed by, ‘struggles of resistance’. ‘Struggles of 
resistance’ are aboat the same things as ‘struggles of transformation’— 
they are about capitalist relations of production. We have to understand 
potentially more political struggles at the ‘global’ level as part of the 
same framework of fundamentally contradictory economic relations. If 
such a framework 1s discounted as ‘determinist’ or in some other 
way politically undesirable, we are left in a structureless, subjectivist, 
idealist—and, in the end, profoundly pessimistic—space which is both 
theoretically and politically detached from the existing realities of class 
and class conflict. 


The insistence within the labour process debate on a central dynamic 
of ‘control’ fails to provide any explanation of #47 this dynamic should 
structure the capitalist labour process—unless, perhaps, it expresses 
some lust for power inherent in human nature. An unexplained ‘control’ 
‘1s counterposed to an unexplained ‘resistance’, with no rationale for 
understanding or defending the class interests of either side in this 
abstract ‘power struggle’. And this lack of class identuty, this absence 
of class politics, 1s exactly the space in which existing analysis of the 
labour process has left us. 


To reverse this ‘production-less’ understanding of the labour process, 
to conceptualize the labour process from the point of view of valoriza- 
tion, is to integrate structure and response, object and subject, by 
identifying capitalist relations of valorization and exploitation as cestra/ 
to and prodsctive of the inherent antagonisms at the heart of the labour 
process. In this way we are able to acknowledge and perceive that 
struggle within capitalism can continue to be endemic whatever the 
level of political awareness of those involved. Thus while workers do 
not, pace the early labour process debate, continually challenge the 
reproduction of capitalist relations of production, nevertheless these 
very relations contain inherent contradictions which, whatever the 
ideological state of mind of the workers themselves, throw up struggle. 
This point is well illustrated by Edwards and Scullion’s account of 
‘non-directed conflict’: “There was, as it were, an unconscious form of 


resistance whereby stewards’ everyday practices challenged managerial 
rights in many ways even though their articulated ideology involved 
commitment to the same aim of producing large numbers of high- 
quality products.” 


Political ideas, ideas of transformation, do not descend from above, but 
arise through struggle, through praxis. The insistence that ‘we have to 
distinguish between struggles of resistance and transformation’ implies 
that there is no relation between these two ‘levels’ of struggle. But in 
order to understand the significance of the labour process—in order to 
know why we are concerned with it at all—we must recognize the 
ongoing relation between these struggles at the base and the changing 
character of the political superstructure. ‘Struggles of transformation’, 
like ‘struggles of resistance’, are rooted in the material conditions in 
which people find themselves. And those conditions, with their associ- 
ated contradictions, have their birthplace at the heart of the capitalist 
labour process. 
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Raphael Samuel 


Class Politics: The Lost World of British ` 


Communism, Part Three 


I. The War of Ghosts 


The schism in British Communism, like many of those in Marxist political 
formations, resembles nothing so much as a war of ghosts in which the living 
actors are dwarfed by the spectres they conjure up. The debate on the ‘British 
way —the major issue at the 1977 Congress when the present schism first _ 
emerged—echoes the never-resolved debate on ‘parliamentism’ which nearly ` 
paralysed the CPGB at birth; while the argument for the ‘broad democratic 
alliance’ mirrors the turn from the ‘class against class’ politics of the Comin- 
tern’s Third Period (1928-34) to those of the Popular Front—an analogy 
which has been strenuously promoted by the supporters of Eurocommunism. 


Both sides in the present dispute are anxious to prove their legitimacy 
by reference to the Communist past. As in a family romance, each lays 
claim to an imaginary ancestry and indulges in fantasies of re-birth. As 
in a family break-up, the quarrel 1s envenomed by old sores. Indeed, 
the fear and loathing which now threaten to engulf the Party seem to 
have more to do with the traumas of the past than with more tangible 
divisions, in the present, over policy. Thus the Morasiag Star supporters— 
for the most part, ıt seems, ageing trade union loyalists—appear in an 
altogether more sinister hue when they are labelled by their opponents 
‘Tankies’ (i.e., defenders of the 1968 Russian invasion of Czechoslo- 
vakıa). Similarly the supporters of Marxısw Today—a coalition of repent- 
ant Althusserians, disenchanted loyalists and born-again social demo- 
crats, engaged in a rather desperate attempt to keep the good ship 
‘Communism’ afloat—appear as liquidators, class collaborationists or 
even (as I have been informed by one old-timer) ‘enemy agents’. Above 
all there is the haunting shadow of ‘Stalinism’, which seems to exercise 
a terror roughly akin to that of Thermidor in the Russian Party disputes 
of the 1920s. It 1s perhaps indicative of its continuing potency—as also 
of the enormous gulf which still separates British Communism from 
more conventional political formations—that at a recent meeting of the 
Party Executive, a leading 1tem on the agenda was a demand for the 
rehabilitation of Zinoviev and Kamenev, the old Bolsheviks executed 
after the Moscow Trials. 


The Marxism Today faction, though proclaimedly ‘modemuzers’, never- 
theless cleave in their own way to traditional Party verities. A remarkable 
number are second-generation Communists—among them the editors 
of Marxism Today and Seren Days and their most gifted writer, Beatrix 
Campbell—anxious to affirm a filial loyalty. The name of Gramsci is 
invoked to dignify their project and ın their more intoxicated moments 
they see themselves as engaged in creating a new historic bloc. Like 
their hardline opponents, they cling to the antique Communist belief 
that a ‘correct’ analysis, faithfully followed, will bring the required 
results; like Communists of old their self-image 1s first and foremost as 
strategists, masterminding ‘realignment’ on the Left, architects, in the 
trade union movement, of a ‘new realism’, ‘hegemonic’ in their vision 
where the Labour Party 1s merely ‘corporatist’, pacemakers and path- 
finders for the British Left. 


The Party, too, for all its gestures towards pluralism, appears very much 
as a chip off the old block, seeing itself as the epicentre of the political 
universe—‘the key strategic and coherent force on the Left’, in the 
words of one of its new wave leaders, ‘the special ingredient so necessary 
for the British labour movment’ according to a veteran. Totemic 
importance 1s attached to its long-term programme, The British Road to 
Socialism—‘the most comprehensive strategy for the Left in Britain’— 
despite its origins ın now suspect notions of ‘People’s Democracy’. 
‘Democratic centralism’ is strictly insisted upon, being used not only 
to expel individual dissidents but, in the case of London and Lancashire, 
to dissolve entire Party districts. The Party continues to despatch 
fraternal delegations and to take comfort from the success (or relative 
success) of brother or sister parties. (The Japanese Party seems recently 
to have joined the Italian as a possible model.) The CPGB goes through 


all the motions of being a great national party. It fields condidates at 
general elections, even though, to judge by the results on the 11th of 
June, it no longer has even the semblance of local support; ıt launches 
economic and industrial ‘strategies’ even though there are no longer 
factory branches to carry them through; it publishes statements on the 
issues of the day even though there is no longer a daily paper to print 
them. 


The Mornzag Star ts much more openly retreatist, indeed ‘Ultramontane’ 
in its attachment to the Communist past. It views novelty of all kinds 
with suspicion, and builds a whole politics out of loyalties. Its profiles— 
a long series of them under the title ‘Our Tradition’ preceded the CPGB’s 
1986 congress—conyure up the gods and gurus of the 1940s, the 
formative period, ıt seems, of the Morag Star’s trade union supporters, 
such as those around TASS, It exhumes old Party watchwords—e.g., 
‘Peace and Socialism’, restored to the masthead of the paper from the 
days of the capitalist encirclement, as if the two could still be treated 
as interchangeable. It popularizes Soviet diplomatic initiatives as 1f the 
British labour movement were sull locked in struggle, as ıt was in the 
19408 and 19508, over ‘Socialist Foreign Policy’. Memento mori, a feature 
of the advertisement columns, serves as an affecting means of reaffirming 
old associations and dedication to the cause. Veterans—especially those 
who have recently been expelled from the Party—are given pride of 
place in the letter columns. So far from rejoicing in its new-found 
freedom from Party control, the newspaper cleaves to orthodoxies of 
its own making, observing a diplomatic silence on matters which its 
supporters might find divisive, such as civil nuclear power. Like Marx- 
ism Today, it practises its own version of ‘strategy’, sounding a ‘positive’ 
note in the face of setbacks and defeats, maintaining a statesman-like 
perspective, a kind of detachment, even on questions of the day before 
which Communism ts powerless. 


The Condition of England 


Interestingly, it is not the Russian question which has split the CPGB— 
the normal focus of division when there is a schism in Trotskyist 
ranks—nor yet, as in the CPGB’s anguished debates of 1956 and 1968, 
Soviet treatment of Eastern Europe, but rather the Condition-of- 
England question and in particular a kind of Communist reprise of 
those anxieties about ‘cloth cap’ socialism which have haunted the 
Labour Party ever since the revisionist debates of the late 19508. There 
are no enthusiasts for ‘Solidarnosc’ in the Eurocommunist ranks, nor, 
so far as I know, have any of its representatives appeared at Marxism 
Today jamborees; on the other side of the divide, there is no Anglo— 
Afghan Friendship Society to defend the legitimacy of the Soviet 
invasion. The controversy has turned, rather, on the issue of ‘class 
politics’. Eurocommunism constituted itself, in the later 19708, in the 
attack on “economism’ (i.e. wages militancy); it took shape, in polemic 
with ‘workerism’, both in the Party’s own ranks and even more (if the 
argument of my article 1s correct) against tendencies in the Labour and 
trade union Left; insofar as it has found a constituency it is only to 
represent, at second or third remove, the ‘new social forces’. 


ta 


The hatred and contempt with which each side treats the others—as 
also the bewilderment and distress of the silent majority of Party 
loyalists—seems now to exceed that in the Labour Party at the height 
of Bennism. In the Eurocommunist camp, as then on the Labour Left, 
it 1s typically expressed in generational terms—‘Why don’t you just 
die? was the shout of one of the new wave ‘pluralists’ when, at a 
recent aggregate, an old-timer attempted to speak. Whereas in previous 
Communist crises, such as those of 1939-40 or 1956, the factory 
branches remained solid or even increased in strength, while it was the 
‘intellectuals’ who were then wracked by doubt, this time it is the 
industrial comrades who have been ready to put their Party loyalties in 
question. In their majority they seem to have rallied to the Morning Star. 
Trade unionists—‘white, male, middle-aged’, as they were recently 
characterized by the Party’s Industrial Organizer, after a week at the 
TUC—are no longer honoured in the Party but viewed with social and 
even sexual disgust. As in other political formations of the Left, political 
disagreement has been exacerbated by sociological discomforts which 
it seems increasingly difficult for a unitary organization to contain, and 
although the outcome is different in the Communist and the Labour 
Party, it does not seem fanciful to discern the same fissiparous forces 
at work: a simultaneous break-up of both class and corporate loyalties. 


No doubt these divisions—as much sociological and generational as 
politicat—could be found in other European parties. (The Dutch CP, 
for example, seems to have changed its social complexion in the 19708 
in ways that are remarkably similar.) But it is interesting that in Britain 
the trade union issue has been the fulcrum of division, that it was an 
‘offensive’ article on trade unionism which provoked the original cleav- 
age between the Party and the Morning Star, and that it was the miners’ 
strike and its aftermath which widened this into a full-scale split. 


The issues are indescribably trivial compared with those which wracked 
the Party membership in the past. A contentious paragraph about trade 
union officers can hardly compare with the traumas of the Nazt-Soviet 
Pact, the Doctors’ Plot, or the Soviet invasion of Hungary. What makes 
them destructive, in a way that was not true in the past, is that they 
seem to call into question the Party’s title to existence, its claim to be 
the historically appointed representative of the industrial working class. 
It could further be argued (as I attempt to do ın this essay) that the real 
bone of contention in the CPGB is not so much the Party itself as 
the impasse of Labour and trade-union leftism. The division in the 
Communist Party, as suggested in the first of these articles, was in some 
manner the catalyst for the split in the Labour Left as also, less 
publicized, in the post-1968 extra-parliamentary Left. It has served as a 
paradigm for schisms and secessions of all kinds, and for a loss of 
historic confidence which is in some sort the common experience of the 
British Left. The pathologies of British Communism are thus of more 
than morbid interest and may have as much effect on those who are 
indirectly touched as on the immediate protagonists. 
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II. Metaphors of Class 


(a) Political Parties 


Class, or more specifically ‘class struggle’, ıs Communism’s historical 
title to existence, the ‘real movement’ of society which, ever since Marx 
and Engels drafted The German Ideology in 1845, bas been its ultumate 
court of appeal. Even now when the Party, or at any rate its dominant 
faction, is drawing the curtain on some sixty years of industrial militancy, 
it is still the totem to which ritual genuflections are made. In the heyday 
of world Communism its primacy was unchallenged, whether as an 
explanatory category or a rhetorical device. Every issue was a ‘class 
issue’, however heterogeneous the interests which it touched—the 
‘Struggle for Peace’ (or for Colonial Liberation) no less than those, 
such as the ‘Wages Front’, 1 in which the conditions of material existence 
were more directly addressed. Communist policies were ‘class’ policies, 
whether or not they commanded mass support. Its political line—the 
"general line’ of its agitation and campaigns , and not least, in the British 
case, its ‘line’ on foreign policy—was by definition a ‘class’ one whatever 
its twists and turns. (Recent apologists for the Popular Front seem to 
have forgotten that there was a ‘class’ line on the Moscow Trials as 
well as on Spanish Aid.2) Likewise in ideological struggle (‘the battle 
of ideas’) all positions were ‘objectively’ class positions, whatever the 
stated intention (or social situation) of the protagonists: existentialism 
was bourgeois ideology, 3 historical materialism a proletarian science. 


Political parties were thought of by Communists as concentrated 
expressions of class being. They were to be judged not in terms of 
programme and policy but by whether they helped a class to discover 
its true destiny. From this point of view, a Communist Party, whatever 
the social complexion of its members, was a class leader. It was ‘the 
proletariat’s most intelligent vanguard’, ‘the highest form of proletarian 
organization’,* ‘a unique historical instrument given to the proletariat 
for the realization of its fundamental tasks’.5 In the magnificent terms of 
Bukharin’s and Preobrazhensky’s Dedication to the ABC of Communism 
(1922), ıt was the ‘adamantine incarnation of all the greatness and 
vigour of the proletariat . .. that which incorporates its heroism, the 
definiteness of tts class consciousness, its deadly hatred for capitalism 
. . 1ts splendid impulse towards the creation of a new society.’ 


The Communist Party acted for the class in its higher vocation—io the 
pursuit of its world-historical mission. It functioned as a kind of 
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collective superego, in Lenin’s terms, ‘shaking up’ the proletariat® 
politically and ridding it of narrow sectarianism. It elevated the masses, 
Stalin wrote, ‘to the level of the class interests of the proletariat’.’ 
Fearless and incorruptible, its role was not so much representative as 
exemplary, defending the class against its persecutors, incarnating its 
ideal virtues—‘revolutionary strength of character, and the will-power 
to carry it through’. The Communists—‘these Jacobins of the prolet- 
arian revolution’—were the eye of the revolutionary storm. In a penod 
of upsurge, such as that of 1917—21, they were the organizers of victory; 
in a downturn, they kept faith with the revolutionary idea. Communists 
were not afraid to act as leaders and guides. They could not substitute 
for the class, but they could impersonate it, as in a psychodrama, by 
acting out its deepest desires. 


Social democracy, by contrast, ‘although it still conserves its social base 
in the proletartat’,!° was a labour lieutenancy of the capitalist class. 
According to Dutt, the leading Marxist theoretician in the English- 
speaking world, it was ‘the ideology and practice of class collabor- 
ation’;!! according to Gramsci and Togliatti, in their Lyons Theses 
(1926), it was ‘not. . aright wing of the working-class movement’ but 
‘a left wing of the bourgeoisie’. Other political tendencies were 
characterized in similar terms. Nationalism, whatever its mass base, was 
‘bourgeois’, though ‘revolutionary—democratic’ or reactionary accord- 
ing to the nature of its political alliances.13 Fascism was ‘the power of 
finance capital itself, not a supra-class irridentism (as liberal critics 
alleged) but, in Dimitrov’s characterization of the Nazis, ‘the open 
terroristic dictatorship of the most reactionary, most chauvinist and 
most imperialist elements of finance capital’.!4 Pacifism (save when 
Communists made common cause with it) was ‘petty bourgeois’, a 
designation deriving from Lenin’s Imperialism and the Split im Labour 
(1916) which was faithfully reproduced in Communist thought for the 
following fifty years. Spanish anarchism was variously ascribed to ‘petty 
bourgeois’ peasants and ‘lumpen’ proletarians. It was ‘the product of 
the underdevelopment of capitalism, of the dispersed and scattered 
nature of its production ... (and) of the immaturity of workers’ 
organizations’!5—very much the charge which Kautsky and other classi- 
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cal Marxists had levelled against the Bolsheviks at the time of the 
October revolution. 


Class was also the idiom in which inner-party struggle was conducted, 
more especially in the Comintern’s first decade, when factional strife 
in member parties was endemic. Superimposed on the conventional 
divisions, such as those which had characterized pre-1914 social democ- 
racy (e.g. between moderates and extremists, or maximalists and minima- 
lists), there was a whole new lexicon of debate in which deviationists, 
whether to the Right or to the Left, were pathologized as ‘petty 
bourgeois’. They were either unconsciously possessed by evil forces, or 
‘rotten elements’. Doctrinal disputes turned not on the truth or other- 
wise of a proposition, but on the hypothesized class allegiance of the 
protagonists, and increasingly, as “Bolshevization’ progressed, on their 
class origins. Tactical divisions were resolved less in the light of the 
immediate possibilities than by reference to the class unconscious, 
that of a proletariat waiting for the Party’s lead. ‘Opportunism’ and 
‘sectarianism’ were equally condemned as wanting 1n faith in, ‘underesti- 
mating’,'® the masses, in the first case by ‘lagging behind’, in the second 
by self-isolation. Alternatives were polarized as opposites rather than 
as relative positions on 2 continuous scale of values, or points on a 
common spectrum. The scope for legitimate disagreement was progress- 
ively narrowed until any departure from the Party line was stigmatized 
as an opening to the class enemy. This development is often blamed on 
‘Stalinism’, but in the Russian Party debates of the 19208 it was as 
characteristic of the Trotskyist ‘Left Opposition’ as of their centrist and 
right-wing persecutors, and it was already established as the common 
currency of debate in other European parties when Stalin was compara- 
tively unknown. Thus in the Italian Party debates of 1924-26, Gramsci 
freely accused the Bordigists (the Party’s left-wing opposition) of being 
agents prowocatexrs, he attacked them for ‘anti-proletarian spirit7—‘the 
expression of a profound pessimism concerning the revolutionary 
capacities of the working class’; accused them of ‘factionalism’—‘one 
of the methods the police may use to destroy revolutionary parties’; 
and gave a further sinister gloss to their opposition by stigmatizing it 
as that of ‘petty bourgeois intellectuals.17 


Preoccupation with class—indeed an almost caste-like obsession with 
it—was endemic in the Russian Party, where it served as a kind of 
lodestar in bafflingly unfamiliar terrain. Russian Communism had been 
built on a prognosis about class, the proposition, lengthily argued for 
in Lenin’s Development of Capitalism in Russia, that out of a nation of 
peasants and small-scale producers, a full-scale proletariat was about 
to emerge. The issues which had originally divided Marxists and 
Narodoiks—the peculiarities of social development in the villages, the 
‘differentiation’ of the peasantry, the progress or otherwise of capitalism 
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in the Russian national economy—were very much to the fore in the 
inner-Party debates of the 19208. Not only the size and relative strength 
of the various peasant strata, but also the distribution of marketable 
grain surpluses—‘the social content of the harvest’, as Kamenev called 
it!8—was the subject of virulent controversy (and the occasion in 
1926 of Zinoviev and Kamenev’s defection from the dominant Stalin— 
Bukharin leadership). Rival taxonomies were vigorously canvassed to 
assess the growth of ‘anti-proletarian elements’ in the countryside, some 
using the criterion of wage labour, some of cattle, some of holdings 
and crops. Agronomists and planners seconded the efforts of the Party 
ideologues with statistics and sociological research. In 1928 the agrarian 
section of the Communist Academy was discussing an ingenious system, 
embodying the main indices, which would make it possible to differen- 
tiate a ‘petty bourgeois’ farm from a ‘petty capitalist’ or ‘semi-capitalist’ 
one; while another group of researchers, using the criterion of wage 
labour, distinguished between the bednyaks of the so-called ‘proletarian’ 
farms and those of the ‘semi-proletarian’ ones. “The first category 
included those farmers who sold their Ilabour-power for more than fifty 
days per year. The second .. . those who sold their labour-power for 
twenty to fifty days a year.’ What began as a debate about political 
economy ended up with a Table of Ranks, in which the humblest 
peasant strata were invested with quasi-merchant status. 


A Proletarian Party 


The British Party was in many ways more authentically proletarian than 
the Russian. It had been formed by an alliance of revolutionary shop 
stewards and working-class sectarians, the first hailing especially from 
Clydeside, the second from London, Manchester and South Wales. It 
was led from the start by industrial workers—and to a remarkable 
extent, for the first forty years of the Party’s existence, by engineers. 
(AEU members made up by far the biggest bloc of delegates at Party 
congresses, as much as fifty percent during the Second World War, and 
up to thirty percent in the 1960s.) From its earliest years, too, the Party 
gave primacy to the industrial struggle; the ‘organized’ working class 
was its chosen field of activity, factories—‘large factories especially’— 
the place where it would be won. Alone among the parties of the Third 
International, the CPGB maintained, or attempted to maintain, organic 
links with social democracy (e.g. dual membership with, or affiliation 
to, the Labour Party), and its ‘special’ relationship with the trade unions 
was recognized by the Comintern in 1928-34, when, in other parts of 
the world, Communists were encouraging breakaway trade unions. 


The British Party, though commanding only a minority following, did 
not doubt that it was the historical representative of the class, ‘an 
instrument’, in the words of one of its early recruits, ‘for the waging 
of the ... struggle which the other side was waging with increasing 
yenom’.!9 It offered a ‘class lead’, took up ‘class positions’, followed 
‘class perspectives’. The Labour Party, by contrast, though drawing 1ts 
electoral strength from working-class constituencies, and notionally 
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based on the trade unions and co-ops, was socially speaking a hybnd, 
the mongrel offspring of bureaucratic trade union officials and ambitious 
parliamentarians. Doctrinally it was irredeemably petty bourgeois; politi- 
cally ıt was capitulatory; morally it was flaccid. The CPGB started from 
a deep hostility to Labour, and long before the left turn of 1928, and 
the adoption of ‘class against class’, was treating it as in some way the 
third capitalist party. An unflattering epitome, drawn up by a Glasgow 
ironmoulder, Tom Bell, an early Party leader, is given in a CPGB training 
manual of 1926. The Labour Party, it syllogistically announced, was 
‘not a real political party’, because it had ‘no. . . class basis’. The Fabian 
Society was a ‘middle-class body with a petty bourgeois outlook’ which 
had imposed its ideas on the Labour leaders. The ILP had become a 
“bourgeois pacifist’ body in which the ‘proletarian elements’ had been 
crowded out by those with ‘petty bourgeois’ political and religious 
views. The trade unions were under the leadership of a bureaucracy 
which had the ‘fairly fred petty bourgeois outlook’ characteristic ‘of 
the working class aristocracy of labour’. J.R. Campbell, another 
experienced trade unionist, carried this line of reasoning further, when 
arguing in a pamphlet of 1928 that it was Labour rather than the 
Communists who were the infiltrators. ‘Because the Labour Party 
represents capitalist politics s/ is the real outside body as far as the trade 
unions are concerned because it is the body expressing the politics of a 
hostile class. The Communist Party’s object in penetrating unions is to 
imbue those unions with a revolutionary philosophy enabling them to 
make the necessary alterations in policy, which will lead to complete 
working-class victory over capitalism,”41 


Class was quite crucial to the British Party’s sense of corporate identity, 
and to 1ts idealized self-image, whether as a revolutionary vanguard or 
as a tribune of the oppressed. It corresponded to the Party’s real trade 
union and factory strengths, and to those few local bases of support 
which it was able to build. And it had many echoes in the vernacular 
of a wider Labour politics. But one might suggest that it also served 
as a form of symbolic reassurance. British Communism used the langu- 
age of class to disguise—as much from itself as from others—its narrow 
membership base, its electoral weakness, and the absence after 1926 of 
a mass movement. Whereas in Russia, Germany, China and other 
countries the Party served in some sense as a surrogate for the class, as 
the revolutioniry tide receded, in Britain the situation was reversed: 
the ‘organized’ strength of the class, constantly conjured up by organiz- 
ers and orators, camouflaged, or was used to camouflage, the inability 
of the Party to mobilize support on its own. Much the same might be 
said of the appeal to that mythopaecic category ‘the British people’, 
which was adopted in the period of the Popular Front. It served to 
maximize the strength of ‘the progressive forces’, and minimize the 
strength of reaction; simuarly the campaign for a ‘broad alliance’—one 
in which the working class would take professionals, ‘small’ farmers, 
and shopkeepers in tow—served to disguise the absence in Britain of 
that lynchpin of the Popular Front, the Communist—Socialist alliance. 
Class analysis also fostered an illusion of mastery. It displaced attenuon 
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from the embarrassing matter of Party to the deeper social forces 
allegedly at work. It seemed to put the Party in command, exercising 
an imaginary control over the course of events, practising ‘strategy’, 
and giving a ‘lead’ even if it had no divisions to call upon. In this sense 
at least, the lineage between the ‘lost world of British Communism’ and 
that of Marxism Today is apparent. 


What Marxists called ‘class consciousness’ was in fact another term for 
political consciousness, though one of a particular kind. It was very far 
from being a simple matter of ‘us’ and ‘them’, or of collective self- 
awareness—the ‘naive’ class consciousness bred in the conditions of 
daily life. Nor did it have anything in common with those community 
values which figure so largely in memoirs of back-street life. It alowed 
no place for the working-class hedonism of ‘live and let live’ and ‘do 
as you damn well please’, the mateyness of shop-floor companionship, 
the neighbourhood friendliness of places where people have ‘roots’. “A 
good class attitude’, in Communist vernacular, was one that was politi- 
cally correct. It was not one which workers could be expected to come 
to spontaneously: they had to be educated by more enlightened fellows. 
It involved the adoption of a world outlook, the recognition of a 
historical necessity. In the classic terms proposed by The Powerty of 
Philosophy (1847), it involved the class becoming conscious of its own 
totality. 


Communists used class in a metaphorical rather than a literal sense. 
They were not interested in the minutae of social differences, but rather 
in ultimate ends. They ignored the small details of everyday life— 
personal ambitions and lifestyle politics, status grievances, the ordinary 
discomforts of class. Their eyes were fixed, rather, on laws and tendenc- 
ies of development—‘the dialectical onward movement of reality’, as 
an English Communist writer put it. Class in its Leninist appropriation 
was a moral rather than a social signifier. It was a metaphor of action 
rather than, in a sociological sense, of belonging. It was measured not by 
occupation or income but by allegiance. It was an objective correlative of 
politics rather than—or as well as—economics. It was a psychic as much 
as a social state, an ideological complex rather than a simple matter of 
identity. Classes, wrote R. Palme Dutt in 1922, were constituted by the 
‘will and consciousness’ of their members. They fortified themselves by 
combat. They realized themselves by engaging in conflict with others; 
they fulfilled their vocation by engaging in the struggle for power. In 
a strange inversion of the original Marxian proposition, it was not social 
being which determined consciousness, but consciousness which gave 
a direction to social being. Politics was not so much a reflection of 
social class as constitutive of it; ideology was more cause than effect. 


(b) ‘To Struggle Is To Live’ 


Communist morality was, if anything, even more class-defined than 
Communist politics, since it recognized no area of individual choice or 
private judgement but only social codes. Rights were inseparable from 
interests, values from social needs. Bourgeois morality was an organized 
hypocrisy, a cloak for exploitation of all kinds. Proletanan morality was 
the standpoint of the oppressed. Loyalty, combativity and self-sacrifice— 
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the Party’s ideal qualities —were the prerogatives of the working class, 
bred tn suffering and struggle; individualism and self-seeking were the 
tell-tale signs of the bourgeoisie. The question of good and evil could 
not be separated from its conditions of existence; coercion, when it 
abridged the liberties of the oppressor, enlarged the freedom of the 
masses. A ‘positive’ attitude to the Soviet Union, under this optic, was 
a test of class allegiance. As R. Palme Dutt put it, in a syllogism which 
was to stand for some fifty years—and in some quarters does so still: 
‘To the bourgeois observer ... the dictatorship of the proletariat 
represents an intolerable restriction of liberty. To the class-conscious 
industrial worker, who knows the reality of factory slavery ... the 
dictatorship of the proletariat represents a vision of liberation.’2 


Class, for Communists, was an exclustee discrimination. It forbade, or 
delegitimated, alternative forms of belonging, relegating nationality, 
religion and race, for example, to the nether regions of ‘false conscious- 
ness’. It allowed no space for contradictory class locations or status 
discontents. It pathologized social mobility. Individuals might desert 
their class—abandoning ıt or ‘betraying it’, as renegades or as right- 
wing labour leaders; they might, like the /æwpen proletariat, sink into 
the abyss; but they could not honourably change sides. Communists 
had a real horror of the unclassed, and, though notionally attached to 
the idea of levelling, an almost feudal sense of rank. They nursed a 
particular hatred for the jumped-up, a particular scorn for the socially 
hybrid. Mobility was a kind of pollutant, stability a source of strength, 
corporate loyalties—keeping rank—as highly prized as in the armed 
services or the boarding schools. Class consciousness, in short, was a 
matter of honour. 


Superimposed on class morality was a Promethean ethics in which to 
take up arms against a sea of troubles was the highest test of character. 
Passivity and inaction were ‘ignoble’, the expression of a slave mentality. 
Resistance was heroic. Class struggle was both a universal condition 
and an absolute moral good. It was the ‘real education’? of the masses. 
It steeled the will and strengthened character. It made subaltern classes 
masters of their own destiny, arbiters of their own fate. Morally too 
the struggle was redemptive, encouraging the individual to sacrifice 
immediate comfort for the sake of higher things. ‘Life is a battle for 
us’, remarks a character in a 19308 Communist novel. ‘Life 1s a battle 
ander the long shadows of the factory chimneys.’* 


Communists conceptualized their lives in terms of storm and stress, as 
their autobiographies testify. Never On Our Kaes is the expressive title 
chosen by Wal Hannington, the organizer of the unemployed workers’ 
movement; These Stormy Years that of George Hardy, the peripatetic 
seaman-agitator; Breaking the Fetters that of Bob Stewart, one of the 
Party’s formidable cadre of shipyard workers. Revolt on the Chds is 
William Gallacher’s title for his tume as a revoluuonary shop steward, 
organizing resistance to the First World War. Rise Likes Lions (a title 
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taken from Shelley’s ‘Men of England’) and The Rolling of the Thunder 
(taken from a marching song of William Morris) are among his later 
volumes. More recent titles are no less expressive: To Straggle Is To Live 
is the title chosen by Ernie Benson, one of the few autobiographies to 
come to us from the Communist rank-and-file; Bers to Straggle, that of 
May Hobbs; No Home Bat the Straggle is the volume which concludes 
Edward Upward’s trilogy. 


The idea of ‘storm’ was central to the Communist imagination in the 
Comintern’s early years, as a way of picturing both the revolutionary 
process and the elemental force of the masses. Aesthetically it drew 
heavily on German expressionism—Der Sturm gallery, where the British 
Communist sculptor Peter Per served his artistic apprenticeship, was 
one of its Berlin foyers**—and indeed much of what passed for Pro/ethnlt 
was expressionism under a politicized name. Pudovkin’s Storm Over 
Asia (1928), with its horsemen of the apocalypse riding the Mongolian 
plains, captures one of its more intoxicated moments—‘explosions of 
accumulated energy in sudden fury’, in the words of the screenplay.” 
The climax of Clifford Odets’s Waiting for Lefty (1935)—an apostrophe 
to the ‘stormbirds of the working class’ to avenge their martyred dead— 
is another.” ‘Whirlwinds of danger’, a Polish workers’ song of the 
19208 which still enjoyed an underground existence in my Communist 
youth, though the Populer Front had eliminated it from the official 
song-sheets, offers a less triumphalist version, one perhaps closer in 
spint to the struggle as it was experienced in conditions of capitalist 
encirclement. 


Whirlwinds of danger around us are swirling 
Overwhelming forces of darkness and fear 
Still in the fight for the freedom of humanity 
Red flag of liberty that yet shall prevail 


Then forward ye workers 

Freedom awaits you 

Far, far, on land and on sea 

Stull in the fight for the freedom of humanity 


Red flag of liberty that yet shall prevail. 


In Communist theory, as ıt developed in the 19208, especially after the 
‘Left’ turn of 1928, the class struggle isteasified under socialism. Counter- 
revolution redoubled its efforts as it found itself on the defensive. Ruling 
classes turned to fascism as capitalism approached its final crises. In the 
Soviet Union itself, collectivization was a ‘third revolution’, a class 
struggle in the countryside, according to official doctrine, waged by 
poor and middle peasants against their ‘kulak’ oppressors. The remnants 
of the dispossessed, Stalin taught, launched ever more desperate attacks 
on Soviet power. The ‘victorious advance of socialism’, so far from 
being marked by a withering away of classes, produced an ‘ever growing 
exacerbation of class warfare’. As Togliatti wrote, justifying the 
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Moscow trials, the ‘sword of proletarian justice’ was never more necess- 
ary than in capitalism’s terminal struggles: ‘... the resistance of the 
defeated and exterminated privileged classes revives, and takes particu- 
larly desperate forms at the precise moment when the victories of the 
working class and socialism make their disappearance inevitable.’ The 
progress of the Chinese revolution, through some twenty years of armed 
struggle, offered a more authentic exemplification of these truths: they 
were the ‘common sense’ of world Communism some three decades 
before they reached their final apotheosis in Maosm. 


Classes to Communists were living, sentient beings. They made choices. 
They rose—or failed to rise—to challenges. Though notionally abstrac- 
tions, they were as real and palpable as individuals. They had a mind 
and will of their own. They had ‘instincts’ as well as ‘interests’— 
appetites and drives as compulsive as those of the Freudian id. Anthropo- 
morphically, they were credited with behavioural attributes; psychically, 
with unconscious motivations and desires—‘accumulsted revolutionary 
energies’, in the case of the working class, ‘deep down ın the depths 

. . seeking a pretext, an occasion, sometimes an apparently insignificant 
occasion to burst forth.’ Classes had distinct personality traits. They 
could be weak or strong, brave or timorous, narrow-minded or preat- 
hearted. Bukharin, in Historical Materialism (1922), the theoretical com- 
panion to that wads wecxm, the ABC of Communism, offered the following 
epitome, a kind of Marxian phrenology: in the case of the proletariat, 
‘revolutionary spirit’, ‘comradeship’, ‘habit of organized action’; in that 
of the peasantry, love of private property, ‘preventing them from 
favouring innovation’; in the lumpen-proletariat—that nightmare of the 
Communist repressed—‘shiftlessness’, ‘lack of discipline’, ‘action based 
only on foolish caprices’.?! 


In Comintern ideology, classes were positioned on a scale of combativity, 
or what Lenin called ‘revolutionary spirit’. The petty bourgeoisie, 
though capable of being radicalized and following a working-class lead, 
occupied a lowly place—a class lacking in energy, with a congenital 
incapacity for struggle. Peasants were denied the status of a class because 
ıt was believed (wrongly in the light of developments in Eastern Europe) 
that they could not constitute themselves as an independent political 
force. Scattered and isolated, they were necessarily ‘limited in their 
mental horizons’. Thus though ‘natural allies’ of the working class, 
and grievously oppressed, they were assigned a subaltern role. Even 
Bukharin, the Comintern ideologue most sympathetic to the peasantry, 
made only a modest claim for it. In Russia, he wrote in 1925, it might 
advance to becoming ‘a backward part of the working class’; tt could 
be admutted to ‘the lower floors of the proletarian dictatorship’. 


The working class—‘entrusted by history with the task of transforming 
society consciously’—was given pride of place on grounds not of 
number but of superior combativity, ‘the class which had risen to fight 
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for the cause of the Third International’. It was cast in the role of a 
warrior class and credited with the military virtues—singleness of 
purpose, steadfastness of aim, fortitude in adversity, and above all (a 
leitmotif in British Communist appeals), readiness to sacrifice themselves 
in the service of the cause. Workers, wrote Mao in 1926, were “particu- 
larly good fighters’. 


(c) The Coming Class 


Class, in the Communist imagination, was second cousin to Providence 
in Christian eschatology, a ‘real’ if invisible presence propelling society 
forward, a demiurgic force moving humanity from lower to higher 
stages. Classes were characterized in terms of the socation they were 
called upon to fulfil, the historically appointed mission they were 
charged with. Classes had duties and responsibilities, both to themselves 
and to posterity. They were assigned progressive or reactionary roles 
by reference to the dynamics of social change. Class struggle was a 
dialectical drama in which the young and vigorous challenged the 
decrepit and the decayed, in which creative classes contended with 
parasitic ones. A class which, in the words of an early Comintern 
theoretician, was ‘ripe for hegemony’® was one that would mould 
society to its shape: dying ones were consigned by history to oblivion. 


The starting point of the Third International was that capitalism was a 
moribund social order whose race was nearly run. The ‘suicidal frenzy’ 
and ‘bloody catastrophe’ of the First World War had revealed its moral 
savagery;* it had been followed by hunger and epidemics. Lethal 
national rivalries seemed, if anything, to have been intensified by the 
coming of peace, and ‘the international anarchy’ of the arms race testified 
to their destructive power. Economically the old order was bankrupt, 
tottering from raging inflation to financial collapse. Politically it was in 
disorder, with emergency regimes taking the place of traditional ruling 
elites, and White Guard terror as its only means of containing popular 
insurgency. In Europe it faced armed nsings and full-scale industrial 
warfare; in Asia the revolt of the newly awakened colonial masses. 
‘There 1s not a single healthy spot in Europe,’ wrote the Comintern in 
one of its early appeals. ‘Economically, Germany has been thrown 
back for decades. The fragments of the Austro-Hungarian Empire are 
separated from each other by barners of barbed wire ... France 1s 
collapsing under the weight of war debts and the burden of militarism. 
Italy is weakened and cannot recover from the convulsions which shake 
it. England cannot even dream of regaining its pre-war strength.” 


The ‘temporary stabilization’ of the 19203, as ıt was described by the 
Comintern, barely dented the sense of impending crisis. It was to find 
new sustenance in the following decade. The slump of 1929 renewed 
Communist belief that capitalism’s final crisis was at hand, while the 
rise of the dictators and of economic nationalism, at least in its early 
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phase, brought about the conviction that ‘a new round of wars and 
revolutions’ was at hand. Whatever the domestic difficulties, British 
Communists did not doubt that capitalism was doomed and its day of 
reckoning was near—a ‘civilization in decay’ as even the Fabians called 
it ‘ripe and rotten npe’, in one of Harry Pollitt’s favourite tropes, to 
be dealt a mortal blow. Closely allied to this—a favourite theme of 
Communist writing in the 1930s—was the notion that capitalism was a 
‘dying culture’ and that the mantle of creativity had passed to other 
hands. ‘Red Radio’, a Hackney theatre troupe of the early 1930s, nicely 
caught the sense of imminent fall.* Their theme song was: 


The old world’s crashing 
Let’s help smash it 
And build a worker’s world instead 


Fascism—of whose threat Communists showed themselves precociously 
aware’’——was interpreted in this morbid sense, as proof positive that 
capitalism could no longer contain its contradictions. It was a punish- 
ment for the proletariat for not having carried further the revolution 
begun in Russia. It was a ‘characteristic phenomenon’ of capitalist 
decay, ‘a reflection’, the Comintern wrote in 1923, ‘of the progressive 
dissolution of the capitalist economy and of the disintegration of the 
bourgeois state . . . Its strongest root is the fact that the imperialist war 
and the disruption of the capitalist economy which the war intensified 
and accelerated meant, for broad strata of the petty and middle bour- 
geoisic, small peasants and the “intelligentsia” .. . the destruction of 
their former condition of life. The advent of Nazism did not at first 
disturb this confident analysis. R. Palme Dutt, in his powerful Fascism 
and Social Revolution (1935), categorized it as ‘the death-rattle of the 
dying bourgeois civilization’. 


As against the ‘dying culture’, Communism represented what was ‘new’, 
what was ‘developing’. Industrially it stood on the side of electrification, 
ideologically of science, educationally of experiment, politically of inter- 
nationalism—those modernizing tendencies which, in the world crisis 
of the 19308, could still be represented as an unproblematic good. It 
championed progress against reaction, reason against revelation, the 
future against the past. Communism was the ‘youth of the world’. It 
pitched its appeal at ‘serious-minded young workers’ and represented 
itself emblematically by pictures of physical strength. The USSR was 
invoked in the same spirit—the ‘Russian experiment’ as it had been 
called in the 1920s, the ‘young Soviet Union’ as Harry Pollitt fondly 
referred to it in the years of the Five Year Plan.” Even urbanism, in 
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the marching anthem of the Young Communists, represented a principle 
of hope: 


The voice of the city 1s sleepless 
The factones whistle and sound 
For this 1s the new generation 

That heralds the battle for youth 


Then comrades face the wind salute 
The rising sun 
Our comrades turn towards the dawn 
New life begun 


The working class, in an expressive term of the 1920s which Communists 
shared with Labour, was the ‘coming class’—the ‘historically rising 
class’, as R. Palme Dutt never tired of calling itt! Numerically it was 
growing ever larger, an ‘overwhelming majority’ of the population 
facing no more than a handful of exploiters. Organizationally, whatever 
the temporary setbacks, it moved from strength to strength. Politically 
it was ‘maturing’, gathering its forces for combat, testing its new-found 
power. 


The working class was defined in terms of possibility rather than 
actuality, ‘the class that has the future, albeit unknowingly, in its 
grasp’. However lowly its condition, ıt was potentially all-powerful, 
once aware of its own historicity. In a favourite maxim of British 
Communists, there was no power greater than that of the ‘organized’ 
working class. In Comintern ideology the proletariat was cast in the 
role of a ‘liberator’ class. It had been ‘entrusted’ with an emancipatory 
task, not only of putting an end to social injustice, but also of freeing 
society from the thraldom of class. It was the ‘leading class’ in a 
worldwide struggle for freedom, championing the cause of the exploited 
and the oppressed—the ‘toiling millions’ of the colonies and backlands 
no less than the metropolitan working class. It was charged with 
building 2 new world order. In emancipating stself, ıt would liberate 
all mankind. 


The Proletarian Giant 


Communist art in the early 19208, both Pro/etew/t and constructivist, 
celebrated the power of labour. The factory, in the machine aesthetic 
of Léger, was no longer a drudgery to escape from, it was a symbol of 
workers’ power. In place of the flowing robes, and indeterminately _ 
medieval artisans and peasants—heralds of the future on the May Day 
banners of an earlier generation of socialists—there was now the 
proletarian giant, strong-jawed with muscular arms and his sleeves 
rolled up, while alongside him his female companion, holding onto an 
unfurled banner, was a pillar of vibrant strength. Such figures are often 
associated with the ‘socialist realism’ of the 19308, and the Herculean 
feats of labour performed by the heroes of the Five Year Plans. But 
they can be seen in the earliest Communist publications: ın the looming, 
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vengeful figures of Espoir in The Communist, on the cover of Communist 
International (a bearded athlete hurling thunderbolts at the oppressor); 
in the aestheticization of the factory, mine and mill, the silhouetted 
symbols of struggle which, in mute challenge, adorned The Party 


Organizer. 


The ‘workerist’ turn in European socialism preceded the Russian Revol- 
ution by more than a decade. The ‘proletarian gant—a Prometheus 
breaking his chains—was making an appearance in socialist poster art 
long before the Bolsheviks turned him into an icon. And if one looks 
at the mass strikes in Turin in 1917, or the pan-European unrest of 
1917-19, ıt is possible to think of the Russian Revolution as an effect 
rather than 2 cause of a worldwide moment of insurgency. The Plebs 
League sympathizers who believed that the Russian Revolution was a 
triumph of shop steward organization may have been poor prophets, 
but they were doing no more than giving expression to an international 
‘proletarian’ sentiment of the time.“ 


The Labour party was singularly resistant to the appeals of the Russian 
Revolution while syndicalism in Britain, after the trade union upsurge 
of 1917-20, was progressively marginalized. But a homespun version 
of ‘workerism’—if not of ‘revolutionism—was very apparent in the 
Britain of the early 1920s. The Plebs League championed the cause of 
Proletkals, and it received influential endorsement when the 1926 Labour 
Party Conference called for an investigation into how far a workers’ 
administration in the future might cultivate ‘a proletarian outlook on 
life’. Even for orthodox Fabians, the working class ın these years came 
to seem the embodiment of the collectivist ideal. ‘Workers’ unity’, albeit 
of a federal kind, was the basis of the triple alliance of trade unions, 
co-ops and party which allowed Labour to transform itself from a 
parliamentary fraction into what was increasingly referred to as the 
Labour Movement. Labour appealed to the ‘citizen’ rather than to the 
proletarian, and claimed to be a national Party; ıt eschewed the notion 
of class war; but, like the partisans of Prodetku/t, it saw workers as the 
‘coming class’, and based its electoral hopes on the belief that Labour 
had a natural majority in the country. The first Labour government 
was ‘a Government of ... working men... [For] the first time in 
history a Workers’ Party ıs . . . successfully directing the fortunes of 
this country.’ The term ‘worker’, by metaphorical inflation, became 
coterminous with the cause of socialism itself.45 For Communists, the 
dictatorship of the proletariat was not only a means to an end; it was, 
as R. Palme Dutt put ıt, liberation itself.4 


Communist ideas in the early years of the Party’s existence—at least 
until 1927 or 1928—drew on, were part of, or had homologies with, 
the “common sense’ of the British Labour and trade union movement, 
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or at least of its more left-wing elements. The idea that capitalism was 
in terminal crisis was not peculiar to the Communists; in a different 
idiom it was forcibly argued by the Webbs in The Decay of Capitalist 
Ciwtlisatren, one of Labour’s post-war guidelines. The notion that wor- 
kers were the class of the future was a favourite theme of 1920s Labour 
thought. Class war, though certainly not the doctrine of the Labour 
Party, was fundamental to its practice, albeit in a defensive rather than 
an offensive sense, and indeed ın those years, when British politics was 
polarizing on class lines, it was close to being the common sense of 
British politics as a whole. 


The Founding Moment 


The Communist Party came into being at a time when class was 
acquiring an altogether new salience ın British politics. Its foundation, 
in 1920-21, coincided, almost exactly, with the emergence of Labour 
as the principal Party of opposition, and of the crystallization of the 
idea of a Labour Movement—‘with a capital L and a capital M’, as it 
used to be pronounced by Arthur Henderson, its leading architect. The 
war, and especially its later stages, had seen a radicalization of working- 
class opinion, and a substantial extension of workers’ power. Trade 
union membership had doubled, from four million in 1913 to over eight 
million in 1920. The Workers Emergency War National Committees, 
established in the regions and the localities, had given trade unionists 
a taste for political power, while at the same time extending their 
representative scope from issues of work and wages to those of health 
and housing, food supply and nutrition, even infant welfare—those 
‘women’s issues’ which in the 19208 were to transform Labour from a 
party of the trade unions to one of the working class as a whole. 
Industrially, conflicts of capital and labour increasingly involved the 
state; politically, under Labour’s Constitution of 1918, they involved 
the trade unions in campaigning for socialist aims. Nationalization and 
workers’ control appeared on the immediate agenda of national politics, 
while the short-lived industrial guilds of 1918—21 anticipated workers’ 
self-management by a form of direct action. 


One striking instance of a new working-class assertiveness was the entry 
of British Co-operators into politics, first in 1917 in the formation of a 
Co-operative Party, then by the cultivation of trade union alliances, 
finally, in the 19208, by de facto affiliation to Labour. Originally non- 
political, the Co-ops now formed a third or consumerist wing of the 
Labour Movement, one which was to be second only to the trade 
unions in the provision of personnel and funds for Labour representation 
in local government and parliament. As The Worker put it in June 1919, 
the new turn ın Co-operation was ‘a subconscious recognition of the 
class struggle little less pronounced than in the trade unions’. Trade 
union amalgamations and federations, such as those which produced 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union in 1920, and the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union in 1922, might be positioned in similar ways, 
showing how a heightened class awareness was overcoming sectional 
and sectarian divisions. Instead of (or as well as) militant particulanism, 
hopes were invested in the general strength of the class, in inter-union 
alliances and above all in the unification of Labour. The founding of 


by 


the General Council of the TUC (1921), variously cast in the role of the 
‘Workers’ High Command’, the ‘Workers’ General Staff or the ‘Cabinet’ 
of Labour, was animated by a kindred spirit. 


The Communist Party was barely differentiated, in its earliest years, 
from a whole series of initiatives which marked Labour’s coming of 
age. The spirit of emancipation is no less apparent, for instance, in the 
vast post-war extension of the Labour College Movement—dedicated 
to the propagation of what was called Independent Working Class 
Education, in general, and ‘MCH’ (the ‘Materialist Conception of Histo- 
ry’) in particular. Or one could refer to the appearance of the Daily 
Herald which, under the editorship of George Lansbury, was both 
proto-syndicalist and deeply sympathetic to the Russian Revolution. 
Other examples were the powerful, if short-lived, working-class ex- 
service movements such as the NUX; the unemployed agitations which 
arose with the onset of depression in 1920 (in the early twenties there 
seem to have been three of them competing in London and a whole 
series of autonomous movements in the provinces, quite apart from the 
national movement led by Wal Hannington and the Communists). 
In Workers’ Committees and Workers’ Discussion Circles one finds 
Communists and non-Communists working side by side, and the same 
was true of some of the more left-wing constituency Labour parties. 
Above all the Councils of Action, formed in 1920 to meet the threat of 
armed intervention against Russia, testify both to the ambition of 
working-class organization and its new-found confidence—a politics 
which, after the trauma of the First World War, was willing and indeed 
eager to make the issues of foreign policy and armaments its own. 


Ill. Moral Elitism 


Whatever its social composition, the Communist Party was not a 
working-class organization in any representative sense. With the exception 
of a limited number of relatively isolated industrial villages, such as the 
Vale of Leven which Stuart MacIntyre has written about,! the mining 
valleys of South Wales, the Fife coalfield and, for a rather beief period, 
the Jewish working class of East London, there were no parts of the 
country where it began to have a mass following, or where it enjoyed 
organic constituencies of support. Electorally, with the aforementioned 
exceptions, its history is one of almost continual decline. Only in its 
very earliest years, up to the General Strike of 1926 but not beyond, 
was it in tune with working-class sentiment. The CPGB was solidly 
implanted in the trade unions and, more uncertainly, in the Co-ops, 
where it had some notable sympathizers. The working man’s club— 
that great centre of working-class sociability used, as the Party noted, 
by trade unionists, and locally a nursery of Labour’s electoral power— 
was foreign territory, partly, it may be, because of the billiards (unlike 
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table tennis, never a Party game), partly, it seems, because of the beer. 
An early appeal to remedy the deficiency indicates the want of sympathy:? 


Instead of being an inspiring social centre calling into existence all those 
cultural factors which make for the advancement of the working class, they 


are merely degrading drinking dens, which act as a moral... [pers missing 
in orignal] on the members of our class. We should like to see in this country 


People’s Houses, like the workers have in the towns of Belgrum, Scandinavia, 
Switzerland, Germany and now ın Russia. Places where workers and their 
families can go to for comradeship and enlightenment. Educational classes, 
classes for the study of industrial history, political economy and Communism 
should be a special feature of the Workmen’s Clubs, Swimming, Cncket, 
Football and all those healthy outdoor games that make workers better fitted 
to carry on the struggle should be a definite part of the functions of these 
clubs. If you are a clubman, get busy. 


Communists related uneasily to working-class culture. They eschewed 
the convivialities of the public house in favour of sectarian cafts. They 
met in the Pentecostal simplicity of Co-op halls and Party “Rooms’. 
Their buildings—as anyone who visits the Morning Star today can see— 
were resolutely comfortless. Like other British socialists, Communists 
were apt to think of working-class pleasures as degrading. ‘Hollywood 
films’ were rubbish, populer reading ‘trash’; sport, at least in the early 
days of the Party, was ‘capitalist? sport, newspapers ‘the capitalist 
press’, wireless ‘capitalist dope’. Dance halls, despite a certain Party 
recruitment, during the 19308 and 19408, in the Musicians Union, were 
viewed -with suspicion, as apeing the manners (and the costume) of the 
bourgeoisie. (At YCL socials we sang American union songs but never, 
in my experience, danced. To judge by the advertisement columns of 
the Daily Worker, things were rather different in the 19308.) “One way 
you can tell an ex-Party member,’ Ken Weller tells me, talking of his 
own youthful days as a North London engineer, ‘is they can’t dance.’ 
For one thing—at least ın the 19408 and 1950s—they would have been 
suspicious of ‘trashy American music’. For another the whole idea of 
dressing up was anathema. Party women made a point of wearing 
‘sensible’ shoes, a jumper and slacks rather than high heels and taffeta; 
men sported open-necked or ‘Aertex’ shirts with a pen and pencil rather 
than a silk handkerchief in the breast-pocket. The Communist idea of 
a night out was not the Mecca or the Locarno but a trade union get- 
together at the ‘Pindar of Wakefield’, a show at ‘Unity’ theatre, or a 
social in the bedsitterland of yesteryear—the home of Indian students 
and German refugees—Belsize Park. 


Communists were as ‘active’ in leisure as they were in other spheres of 
life. A tug-of-war was the high point of the Socialist Youth camp at 
New Milton, an obstacle race, and boxing rounds, at an open-air fete I 
can dimly remember attending on Wanstead Flats. On holiday Commu- 
nists did not loll about on deckchairs; they took bracing country 
walks, ideally in moorland or mountain settings. (John Gollan, a 
much respected General Secretary of the Party, was apparently a great 


mountaineer, a lean, wiry man, as I remember him, without an ounce 
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of surplus flesh; ın repose, as on the public platform, representing a 
kind of concentrated expression of will.) 


Cleanliness and Respectability 


So far as its working-class membership was concerned, the Communist 
Party made its recruits among the respectable. The appeal was to the 
studious ‘serious-minded young workers’ and, subliminally at least, to 
the clean. Communists canvassed the slums with the Daily Worksr and 
conducted some notable rent strikes, but the back streets, ‘often’ (as 
the Party Orgaxtzer noted in 1932) ‘strongholds for the Labour Party’,? 
were, so far as the Party membership was concerned, largely deserts. 
In Glasgow, the Communist Party’s considerable following came from 
the Protestant working class, in ‘good working-class areas’ such as 
Springburn, where boilermakers from the locomotive centre were the 
largest occupational groups.* At Biggleswade, Bedfordshire, where in 
1939 the Party was able to poll 7oo votes in a municipal electorate of 
6,000, “our comrades are most popular with the working people, simply 
because they are known as decent, ordinary folk, all of them skilled in 
their jobs.’? In the period of the Popular Front, there was a definite 
association of Communist Party membership and brightness. ‘New 
housing areas, such as the great Wythenshawe estate, are fertile soil for 
the Communist Party’, runs a 1938 article in Parry Organizer. To these 
solidly working-class districts are coming the best and most socially- 
conscious type of workers—those who are prepared to make the sacrifice 
of higher fares and rents in order to get out of the slums, so that their 
children will grow up in healthier and happier surroundings. ‘We 
stand for better, cleaner and more attractive party rooms,’ wrote Harry 
Pollitt at this time. ‘How many times have we emphasized that the 
worker is a clean person; his home is clean, and he demands a standard 
of cleanliness and a standard of comfort ... he wants the same thing 
when he comes to a Communist Party branch meeting.” 


A very important concept here, widely current in Communist thought 
though seldom surfacing in print, was that of the ‘lumpen proletariat’— 
which, ın its colloquial British usage, was loosely applied to the slum 
poor. Like the ‘aristocracy of labour’, though ın a different social reach, 
it was freely invoked to account for Bntish Communism’s difficulties— 
in particular the hostility which it encountered among the masses. In 
one register, it reproduced the ancient division between the ‘rough’ and 
the ‘respectable’; in another, the liberal-radical difficulty with working- 
class Tories and jingoes. It was the normal Communist explanation for 
the phenomenon of working-class fascism—a feature in such East End 
boroughs as Shoreditch and Bethnal Green which, in the post-war years, 
were still providing Mosley with a modicum of support. In Liverpool 
it freely denoted those Irish districts of the aty where Communists 
were liable to be mobbed. Like Robert Tressell in The Rageed Trousered 
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be 


Philanthrepists, Communists would use it for those who were too 
demoralized to resist, susceptible to the capitalist press or impervious 
to ‘serious’ impressions. People who liked their beer too much were 
‘lumpen’ as were those, such as ‘Spivs’, who lived by their wits. Betting 
was ‘lumper’ despite the fact that the Daily Worker had the best tipster 
in the business. It was also a term of physical contempt, being often 
allied to notions of fatness and sloth. ‘Lumpen’, though Communists 
were not aware of it, had affinities to Burkean notions of ‘the mob’, as 
well as to the ‘dangerous classes’ of nineteenth-century sociology. It is 
a measure of Communism’s alienation from the popular that it could 
be used as an unproblematic term of abuse. 


Whereas the Labour Party attracted a sprinkling of working-class 
rogues, Communists were noted for their strictness—or what was 
sometimes referred to as ‘clean living’. They eschewed ‘foul’ language— 
the ‘effing’ and ‘blinding’ of the ‘politically illiterate’. Members who 
ran up debts—‘borrowing’ from Party funds—were expelled as a matter 
of course. So were those who got into trouble with the police, unless 
it was for political reasons. ‘We set a very rigid standard of conduct,’ 
John MacArthur recalls of the pit branches in West Fife. ‘It was not 
uncommon in those difficult times for men with families to use trade 
union or other working-class funds when they were in difficulties. But 
while we could understand that, it was laid down that this would not 
be tolerated inside the Communist Party—and quite a number of 
members at one time or another were expelled because they had 
mishandled Party funds or dues, monies from pit papers or Party 
organs.” At recruiting meetings, potential members were told that it 
was a party of a new kind that they were joining, ‘not a party that was 
interested in having socials and dances and tea parties’.? 


I used to give a lecture as to what we expected from people who joined the 
Communist Party and how Communist Party members should conduct 
themselves. Joc Stalin subsequently became known for the phrase that 
Communists were people of a new kind But before we had read anything 
from Joe Stalin we were trying to get across similar ideas to our Party 
recruits. Probably it was because of our Calvinistic Scots upbringing, and 
the carly association with leaders like Bob Stewart and Willie Gallacher, who 
were temperance advocates, and the incorruptible John Maclean, that we 
said that we were not free to conduct ourselves as Communists ın exactly 
the same way as ordinary workers Ordinary workers or trade union officials 
other than Communists could get away with bad behaviour, excessive 
drunkenness, kicking up rows, in some cases beating up the wife or womaniz- 
ing. But we claimed that members of the Communist Party should keep in 
mind that the Party’s prestige was all-important, and how they conducted 
themselves in their private life had its reflection in the support or otherwise 
for the Communist Party Therefore we sbould, like Cacsar’s wife, be above 
suspicion. In addition to that, if we were to win support and if our leadership 
was to be accepted where we worked, we should take every step possible to 
acquire the highest skills in our work. We should be all-round, thorough, 
competent miners, so that if we were advocating a line of policy it would 
not be open to the management, or even to some workmen who disagreed 
with us, to say we were arguing that way because we were unable to do the 
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job. If we were arguing that working conditions wére deficient, then if we 
were known to be good capable workmen our arguments would be accepted 
more readily than if we were not! 


A Party of Engineers 


Industrially, the Party made its recruits from working-class aristocracies, 
those who, whatever their walk in life, were proud of their knowledge 
and skills, and also, in some sort, protected from victimization. Thus 
in the Amalgamated Engineering Union, for some forty years the 
bedrock of the party’s trade union strength, Communists were drawn 
exclusively from the “Class 1? members, the ‘time-served’ (i.e., appren- 
ticed) men; in the coalfields the Party typically recruited face-workers, 
in ship-repair in specialist yards. In the clothing factories, such as 
Burton’s, Leeds, the scene of a notable strike in 1937, the Communist 
strength was among the cutters, a job elite of tailors maintaining 
bespoke methods in the midst of mass production.!! Among London 
busmen, whose rank-and-file agitations were for some thirty years a 
thorn in the flesh of the union bosses—Ermest Bevin is said to have 
derived his anti-communism from the ferocity of his encounters with 
them—the Party recruited its cadres from the drivers, ‘radical aristo- 
crats’, as they have been aptly described in a recent history, men 
continuing the syndicalist traditions of the ‘Red Button’ union subsumed 
in the Transport and General Workers amalgamation of 1921, but 
maintaining pride of caste (one reason, it seems, for their failure to 
make common cause with the tramwaymen and trolleybus drivers).12 
At Park Royal, West London, a centre of red engineers in the 19408, 
the particular strength of Communism was in the smaller craft unions— 
one might instance the sheet-metal workers, ‘the elite of the elite’, so 
proud of their “speciality’ that they would not join with other shop 
stewards; the vehicle builders, descendants of an ancient craft, who 
organized the Duples strike of 1950; or the draughtsmen who led some 
of the successful aircraft workers’ strikes of the 19308.13 Foundry 
workers owed their Communist leadership to the moulders, an ancient 
craft fighting a rearguard action to defend their privileges.14 


Reference should be made to the quite exceptional strength of the Party 
among the engineers. The CPGB had been quite largely founded by 
engineers—the revolutionary shop stewards who, like their counterparts 
in Turin, Barcelona and Petrograd, were carried forward on a wave of 
industrial and class insurgency. Engineers were ‘probably the largest 
section of workers represented’ in the Communist Unity negotiations of 
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1920-21,!5 half its representatives at the 1921 mecting of the Communist 
International, and the great source from which its early leaders were 
drawn, among them Arthur MacManus, the first chairman of the CPGB, 
a brass moulder, Harry Pollitt, the boilermaker, Tom Bell, an iron 
moulder, J.T. Murphy, the Sheffield shop steward, a leading theoretician 
of workers’ control, and William Gallacher of the Clyde Workers’ 
Committee. Wal Hannington, the Communist leader of the National 
Unemployed Workers’ Movement, and one of the twelve Party leaders 
jailed in 1926, was also an engineer by trade, though blacklisted in 1920 
after leading a famous strike.16 So was the Party's most -eminent trade 
unionist, Tom Mann. Victimization—after the engineering lock-out of 
1922—and unemployment considerably reduced this strength, although 
it had the collateral effect of supplying the NUWM with out-of-work 
engineers as cadres. The Party’s early industrial recruits included Claude 
Berridge and Joe Scott, who in later years were to be outstanding 
leaders of the AEU and its leading lights in London. The mid 19308 saw 
the start of a new period of growth, when party members pioncered 
the unionization of the aircraft factories and the implantation of the 
second Shop Steward movement.!? During the Second World War, the 
CPGB was to a large extent an engineers’ party, with AEU members 
accounting for approximately a third of delegates to Party congresses 
between 1942 and 1945.18 At the roth Party Congress in 1947 they 
accounted for 154 of the 665 delegates; at the 23rd Congress in 1954, 
for 108 out of 615; and in 1963 for 87 of 461.19 


The special strength of the Party engineers was in the tool-rooms, ‘the 
people who kept the flag flying in bad years’ so far as the union was 
concerned, and for the Party probably the greatest single source of 
leading industrial cadres. They were an industrial craft elite, ‘skilled 
men who were expected to use their own initiative’, working to fine 
limits on high precision work. It attracted, in the words of an old 
toolmaker, the ‘thoughtful sort of bloke’: “Toolmaking was a job where 
you had to use your brains as well as your hands. You had to be able 
to do trigonometry. You made your own sketches. Frequently you had 
to design your own tools. It was highly accurate dificult workout of 
extremely hard materials.” 


Self-Education 


Communism, like earlier versions of British radicalism, had a particular 
appeal to the self-educating working man. The early leaders were 
typically autodidacts. J.T. Murphy, for instance, was ‘a studious youth’ 
nn 
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who turned from theology to reading Connolly and Marx.71 Tom Bell, 
president of the Lronmoulders Union before becoming a Party full- 
timer, was ‘a very academic man... He seemed... more interested 
in getting to grips with Marxist definitions than with taking on manag- 
ement.” Arthur MacManus, the first chairman of the Party, was “an 
exceedingly well-read man’, like Bell with a special interest in ‘political 
theory.” 


‘Deep thinking’—as it was admıringly referred to by working-class 
comrades—occupied an honoured place in the Party’s lexicon. It was 
Communism’s grand specific for political weakness, its armour plating, 
its prophylactic against evil and backsliding of all kinds. No amount of 
experience could substitute for it, no amount of activism could take its 
place. ‘A really good grasp’ of theory was thought indispensable to 
industrial work, equipping shopfloor agitators for their tasks. It put 
socialist advocacy on a scientific basis, broadening time horizons to 
encompass both the future and the past. It turned militants into strategi- 
sts. Instead of merely reacting to events they could anticipate them, 
working within the limits of the politically possible while pursuing 
long-term ends. It put the questions of the day into ‘perspective’: “The 
scientific approach is a characteristic of Marxism and of our Party. For 
us the question of policy, the answers to problems are not haphazard, 
and do not arise according to the personal feelings and choice of people 
... To us the answer to every question depends on the objective 
situation and there is only one correct answer for every specific situation. 
Our job is to find the answer. But if the correct method and approach 
is used, that answer can be found and will lead to the results we want."# 


Study, constant ‘methodical’ study, was a Communist duty, and indeed 
the very hallmark of the tribe. As Dutt wrote, “The Communist Party 
differs from other parties in that its members are continuously studying 
at the same time as they are taking part in the practical fight.> “Every 
moment we have free from work we study’, Midlands comrades were 
told ın 1944, ın words apparently culled from Lenin.* Self-education 
was the ‘first business’? of the factory cells formed in the 19208, and it 
was no less strenuously insisted upon for those which mushroomed into 
existence in the Second World War. It involved hard work, not leafing 
through magazines to pick up cultural cues, in the manner of today’s 
Filofax Marxists, but engaging on a systematic course of self-improve- 
ment. All new members were expected to attend education classes, and 
in the case of Cadres party schools. In early days it seems to have been 
a kind of condition of membership. Even in the more relaxed atmosphere 
of the 19408 it was still a strict priority. Here, for instance, from the 
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Frows archive, are the instructions which would make any College tutor 
green with envy:% 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT COMMUNIST PARTY 
MANCHESTER & SALFORD AREA 


15 July 1947 


To: Comrade Dick Topping. 


Dear Comrade, 

You have been selected by tbe Area Secretariat to attend a senes of four 
evening classes on ADVANCED POLITICAL ECONOMY for Cadres in our Area. 
Dates: 1, 18th and z5th August. 1st September. 

Time: 7.30 p.m. 

Place: No. 10 Piccadilly. (Back door entrance). 

Tutor: Cde D. Nettleton, who has just attended a National School on the 
subject. 

It is requested from you that you consider these classes as a prier respeasihility. 
Your Branch Secretary 18 also being notified of the above ın the Area Letter, 
so you may be released from Branch responsibility on the above-mentioned 
dates. 

Please note that if you do not attend the first class you will not be admitted 
to the subsequent ones. 

Kindly confirm that you will attend, through your Branch Secretary or direct, 
by phone (CEN 6444) or by post at your earliest opportunity. 

Hoping to hear from you soon, 


Yours fraternally, 


Y(olande) Bevan 
Area Education Sec. 


Speakers’ classes were a feature of the Party’s earlier years, when street- 
corner and factory-gate meetings were a principal means of attracting 
recruits as well as the Party’s chosen medium for campaigning. In the 
Southwark Local they went hand in hand with ‘basic traming’ in 
economics, Marxist philosophy and industrial development. The chief 
lecturer was Tom Strudwick, ‘a tall, quiet well-spoken man’ who was 
a driver on the underground railway. ‘I can remember instruction on 
deep breathing methods and on the need to learn to speak slowly’, Bert 
Edwards, in later years a vehicle builder at Park Royal, recalls: 


We were a class of young men. He explained that when a speaker starts, he 

faster than he is thinking, gets a mental blank and becomes nervous 
and sits down. His instructions were ‘Always listen for the last letter of each 
word.’ It was interesting to bear the class doing the exercise. When œ student 
said ‘I can’t speak’, another of his tricks was to have a quict conversation 
with him, find out his interests and get him talking about them, be it dogs, 
football or boxing. He would be noting the time the student had taken and 
then would say “You bave been talking for ten minutes’. . . The Party held 
open sir meetings at the comer of Wansley Street and the Walworth Road, 
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and at Westmoreland Road These meetings were the training ground for 
young speakers. They would start by selling Literature to build up their 
confidence, then move ın to take the chair. To assist the chairman a number 
of members would start asking questions to cause a discussion and attract 
passers-by It was my interest ın educational classes that enabled me to take 
part in discussions at the trade union branch and at the local Labour Party 
... At the annual general meenung of the trade union branch, I was elected 
to the branch committee and J have held office ever since ® 


The Art of Argument 


Education was a universal idiom in Party work, and indeed to be 
‘politically educated’ was our way of describing the true believer. We 
were continually ‘drawing lessons’ from the political situation and 
commending arguments for their ‘logic’. Political advocacy was an 
exercise in pure reason, political explanation ‘theory’. We had our set 
books to quote from, the Marxist ‘classics’; our theoretical texts cast in 
the form of ‘theses’; our authorities to lend dignity to the line. Marx, 
Engels, Lenin and Stalin were the ‘four great teachers’. Our leaders 
followed suit: they were not so much propagandists, seeking to persuade, 
as pedagogues, using facts and figures and arguments to illustrate 
general truths. Quite lowly people in the Party had pedagogic functions, 
taking classes, delivering lectures, ‘clarifying’ or explaining the line. 
Party training followed a scholastic model, with classes and schools, a 
set syllabus, full reading lists and courses designated (to follow those 
conducted in war-time) ‘Elementary’, ‘Intermediate’ and ‘Advanced’. 
Party propaganda—in the form of books, pamphlets and periodicals— 
was generally known as ‘Lit.’ (Literature). Recruiting—the only Party 
activity I was any good at—involved, I now realize, a tutor—pupil 
relationship, not least in its elaborate pretence of equality between the 
teacher and the taught; it was a learning process which demonstrated 
the power of knowledge. Plying recruits with reading was the first of 
our membership tasks: whereas the Labour Party would put them on 
to knocking-up or marking electoral registers, we set them the Short 
History of the CPSU(b) or the Communist Manifesto. Tt was like going 
back to school’, a Fife miner recalls, describing the bombardment to 
which he was subjected, the strange new terminologies to be learnt, the 
‘scientific’ method to be applied to politics. 


The Communist Party functioned as a kind of workers’ university, and 
not the least of the satisfactions which it offered was that of opening 
up a vast field for those with a thirst for knowledge—the ‘serious- 
minded young workers’ to whom it directed its recruiting appeals. Here 
is an account by one of them, Margaret McCarthy, a young textile 
worker who joined the Accrington Local in the twenties:31 


I sct out to study everything I could lay my hands on about . . . Communist 
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beliefs. Partly ıt was my Party duty to do so, and to a small extent I did ıt 
to outrival the boys who dominated our youth movement, but mainly it was 
because I felt a burning desire to know and to learn. It must be appreciated 
that I had left school finally at thirteen, and now, for the first tme since 
then, someone expected me, even intended me, to study, and gave me the 
means, through literature, lectures, classes and conferences, to do so in a 
purposeful and directed way. The more I studied and understood, the better 
young Communist I would become In order to render the remainder of our 
studies comprehensive and logical, we Young Communist Leaguers were 
trained to some elementary appreciation of the materialist conception of 
history. We studied ın detail the history of the revolutionary movement in 
Russia. We were instructed, especially, in Lenin’s theory of a revolutionary 
party. 


Political meetings, in Margaret McCarthy’s account of them, were very 
much of 2 piece with this, a further step in study, education and training: 


Even our business meetings, our district and national conference took on 
the character of schools rather than conferences in the normal sense since we 
related every practical problem we discussed (for example, the industrial 
problems in our own industries) to the booms and slumps ersing inevitably 
from the contradictions inherent in capitalism. A resolution on the textile 
employers’ effort to introduce a 554 hour working weck in the cotton 
industry, therefore, involved not only a discussion on the economic problem 
in the industry and the relation to the national and international situation, 
but a debate on Marxian economics in general, and the role of the Communist 


Party ın particular.™ 


The Party also provided an elementary schooling in public life, teaching 
its worker-recruits how to be methodical and organized, while giving 
a ‘fighting lead’. They were given instruction on how to take notes— 
the first lesson, it seems, which Wal Hannington inculcated in his 
novices—and how to speak from them. They learned how to report 
back from conferences and to move resolutions at meetings. Defending 
minority and often unpopular views in the workplace, they needed facts 
and figures at their finger-tips and sharpened their argument in public 
debates. Duplicated leaflets—or in the 19208, cyclostyled factory news- 
papers—initiated them into the mysteries of journalism. Then there 
were the syllabuses to be covered for Party education, the definitions 
to be learned, the vast amount of paper-work to be negotiated. Union 
work harnessed these skills to the arts of political management, initiating 
the young recruit into the mysteries of committee work, mass mectings, 
or negotiations with the employer. “They were walking encyclopaedias,’ 
Ken Weller recalls of the North London Communist engineers. “They 
knew the union rule-book backwards. They would know the Factory 
Acts by heart. They could tie the boss up in knots. Every argument 
they had with management was printed on the brain. Their whole life 
was concentrated on those things. . .”4 
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A Shopfloor Intelligentsia 


Comrades involved in industrial work formed a kind of shopfloor 
- intelligentsia drawing kindred spirits into their orbit. They would be 
treated warily by foremen as ‘professors’, and those who found 
themselves at the sharp end of their tongucs—as, for instance, political 
adversaries among the staider branch officials—might complain of being 
‘blinded by science’. Manchester Communist engineers, in Eddie Frow’s 
account of them, were involved in more or less continual discussion: 
‘Arguments with people who disagreed—people with different ideas— 
Free-thought and goodness knows what. Either in the canteen or on 
the shopfloor if the foreman’s back was turned. In engineering it was 
an hour’s dinner-time. A group might go for a walk, or get behind a 
machine and have a serious discussion. And there was a tremendous 
amount of factory-gate mectings—Gorton Tank was a classic place.” 
In his own toolroom, at Salford Electrical Instruments, there were half- 
a-dozen subscribers to the Left Book Club. ‘I would cycle to Colletts 
to get them in the dinner hour and bring them back to the works.’ 
(They were, it seems, especially well used on the night shift, where 
supervision was less strict.) 


It was in the Second World War that such ‘workplace Kremlins’ came 
into their own. Enjoying a new experience of freedom (in the 19308 
factory branches were still for the most part clandestine), flexing their 
muscles in the Joint Production Committees, which gave workers a say 
in the running of the factory, and taking up welfare work—“‘transport, 
blackout, wages, conditions and God knows what’—they also disco- 
vered a huge appetite for political education. Classes would be held in 
the dinner hour, ‘kerbstone classes’ as they were known at Vickers 
Armstrong. Manchester. ‘Instead of being a speech, it was a lecture, an 
outdoor lecture. Jack Owen and Frank Allaun used to give them. They 
were both working there. Jack was on one of the big machines. They 
were not propaganda meetings, definitely lectures.’ % At Fowler’s, Leeds, 
the dinner-hour lectures were more instrumental, at least in Ernie 
Benson’s account of them: they ‘brought home the need to step up 
production at which management seemed so inept, and to do everything 
in our power to defeat fascism. Literature sales were at an all-time 
high, with factory sales not only of the Daily Worker but also Labear 
Most (in 1942 its monthly sales reached 50,000). Factory branches 
also found a huge market for pamphlets and books. Some ran book 
clubs, like Fairey Aviation, Manchester. “Twenty members in the club; 
each paid one shilling per week and then drew lots as to the order in 
which each would receive his or her twenty shillings’ worth of literature.’ 
At Metro-Vicks, Manchester, ‘they had a bookshop in an air-raid shelter 
and stuff was sold in a big way.’ Here is Arthur Exell’s account of the 
branch library started at Morris Radiators, Oxford:38 
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It grew very fast. We had anything up to five hundred in the library. We 
kept them in boxes and suitcases, in the foreman’s office The local foreman 
was very cO-operative—they couldn’t grumble at us because we. . really 
produced, which is what a foreman likes... Two to three hundred people 
borrowed books, not just Party members—-all sorts of people came in wanting 
to read. There were senes: the Little Lenin Library and the Little Stalin 
Library ... Engels’s Asst-Dabriag too. Left Book Club as well: Hewlett 
Johnson (he was the Dean of Canterbury), Socialism Shakes the Werld, Freeman, 
American Testament. There was a lot of interest in Russia... Oust Flows the 
Dex, The Doa Flows Home to the Sea, War and Peace—we had some good 
readers there, they’d read big books ... Hew Green Was My Walley was a 
very popular book, not only among the Welsh. Clive Branson, British Selder 
in India, they read that one... Maxim Gorky was talked about a lot, and 
they read him. People weren’t so enthusiastic about Lenin and Stalin... 
that was more for the intellectuals. They were hard to read. . . But something 
like A,L. Morton (The Pespe’s Histery of Exglanad}—that was different, they 
read them. 


The Religion of Books 


Like earlier autodidacts, and indeed like many other people of their 
time, when the writer was still a figure to be conjured with, Communist 
workers were apt to make a religion of books. Many, it seems, came 
into the Party through reading, sometimes under the guidance of older 
workers, sometimes by themselves. Others acquired the reading habit 
in the Party itself, where books were continually being recommended 
and passed from hand to hand. (The ‘Books Page’ was always a feature 
of the Daily Worker, as it had been of the Saday Worker.) Books, in the 
expressive title of one of T.A. Jackson’s volumes—a collection of his 
Daily Worker reviews—were Old Fruads to Keep. The ‘library’ was 
always the prize exhibit in a Party member’s home, a kind of secular 
shrine. It might be no more than a single book-case, but the contents 
would be read and studied, with passages known by heart: ‘it was a 
favourite trick to quote things .. . especially poetry. Books such as 
this might be passed round the workplace, ‘to a select circle’, and they 
would also be lent out strategically to young recruits. ‘If they got to 
the stage where they were seriously interested, we would say, “Thar’s 
one thing you’ve got to read, The Commeantst Manifesto.” This is how 
Eddie Frow remembers his early days as a book-worm:” 


When I was at school my father bought me weekly parts of H.G. Wells’s 
Owtlme of Histery. I can sull quote you the last sentence... Man will stand 
upon earth like a footstool and spread his realm among the stars.’ I was 
about thirteen then. The book that influenced me a year or two later was 
The Irom Hoeef—I read a lot of Jack London. Funnily enough The Regma 
Treasered Philanthrepists escaped me, 1 read that years later. The first Marxist 
book I ever read, it was in the winter of 1923, at the age of seventeen. I 
bought two books in Bradford, Ernst Haeckel’s Riddle of the Unevera and 
Lenin’s Stats and Revelation. Most treasured possessions—l’ve still got them. 
In 1924 all the men I was working with were going mad about the Labour 
government—there was more euphoria even than in 1945, and I was there 
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not daring to say anything but thinking to myself: “They’re not going to do 
anything about State power.’ State and Revelation captivated me. The book 
seemed to clinch the whole idea, it seemed to solve everything. When I 
joined the Party (in 1924) the two books that influenced me were Bogdanov 
The Short Course of Economic Science and The ABC of Communism. When | 
joined the branch (the Leeds Branch) it was something to get a youngster, 
so they made a fuss of me. They got the books for me. A man called Ernie 
Beckhouse—he was on the Trades Council, a much older man. He used to 
reckon he read the Comaxa:st Mansfesto every year, and every time he got 


something new out of it. 


Communist Party membership, like that of other working-class organiz- 
ations, only more so, involved a process of cultural upgrading. It 
‘developed’ its cadres in ways that separated them decisively from 
their fellows—with a distinct diction, a ‘scientific’ terminology and a 
determination to be politically ‘active’. It elevated them, whether they 
intended it or not, into the ranks of those whom Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb called “brainworkers’. It exposed members to a barrage of publi- 
cation —‘There is no party which produces and sells so much literature 
as the Communist Party.’4! It invested manual workers with a whole 
repertory of secretarial skills, a very condition of existence in a party 
wedded to bureaucracy and setting a preternatural value on punctilia. 
It made numbers of them—‘worker correspondents’ or factory-paper 
contributors—apprentice writers. It diffused, if unevenly, a reverence 
for culture—‘good’ books, ‘serious’ music, ‘logical’ argument. Politics 
itself was a learning process. Changes of line were a test of dialectical 
skill, political advocacy required engagement in the battle of ideas—in 
one moment as history, in another as moral philosophy, in a third as 
political economy. 


Language reinforced the sense of Communists as a people apart. It 
involved learning an esoteric vocabulary which newcomers mastered 
with difficulty, but which carried an aura of science. ‘We had difficulty 
in knowing what some of the phrases implied’, John McArthur recalls 
in his memoir of the Fife coalfield; ‘many instructions were very 
confusing for us.’ 


Most of us ... were just ordinary workers, mostly miners. We had left 
school at fourteen and the only knowledge of economics or politics we had 
was what we had gained ın the classes that we ran amongst ourselves. When 
we started to read documents coming from the Communist International we 
were learning a new language. They were talking in terms of bourgeoisie, 
proletariat, lumpen proletariat, nuclei, fractions. It was like going back to 
school. 


Margaret McCarthy conveys something of the excitement which was 
the other side of strangeness, the educators in her case being for the 
most part, it seems, young Manchester Jews: 


The young Communists ... were like no other young people I bad ever 
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known... determined young men and boys at the same time fighters for 
the young, floundering creatures like myself, and able propagandists, writers 
and organizers. They studied deeply and were very glib on everything from 
economics and political theory to the latest novels. They even quoted 
poctry—the first young workers I had ever met who did so. Their language, 
which on occasion could be lund and debased, was normally above the 
intellectual Jevel of everyone I knew, and was sprinkled with amazing, 
pregnant new words, and those not merely the verbal shorthand the Party 
adopted ın its vast and intricate use of initials and briefening of terms, but 
important words such as ‘dialectic’, ‘empiric’ and ‘formalistic’ and ‘materialist 
conception’. The conversation with the young Communists left me always 
in a state of awestruck admiration. 


Communists thus formed, in Britain as no doubt in other industrial 
countries, a kind of proletarian clerisy—workplace mafias or Kremlins 
who had a reputation for deep thinking among their fellows. They 
believed in the power of knowledge and claimed superior understanding 
on the strength of their studies. Party organizers, ‘drawn from similar 
milieux, often had the character of ‘erudites’, working-class scholars 
who loved their Marxist texts—Lenin especially—and who, as can be 
seen from their reports to district congresses or their articles in the 
Communist press, were never happier than when quoting chapter and 
verse. Their correspondence, where it survives, their class syllabuses 
and lecture notes, and above all the memories they have left behind, 
testify to their intellectuality—that of a generation of autodidacts, bred 
in vernacular Marxism, who within the limits and particularities of 
British national culture have some claim to being considered as an 
‘organic’ intelligentsia, of a kind which the Designer Socialists of today, 
for all their noisy references to Gramsci, can hardly tolerate.“ 


IV. Workerism 


It cannot be said that the Communist Party was ever ‘“workerist’, 
either in its contemporary make-believe form or in its more authentic 
syndicalist original. Marxism may have served as an ideology of indus- 
trial militancy,! but those who formed the Communist Party in 1920- 
21 were making a conscious break with their syndicalist past. The 
insufficiency of ‘direct action’ was the very basis of the new formation— 
a recognition that the autonomous industrial movement was helpless in 
the face of state power. In the words of one of the leading converts, 
the Sheffield shop steward leader, J.T. Murphy, the ‘central question’ 
of political power had been ‘overlooked’.? The highest form of class 
organization was the revolutionary Party, the CPGB’s early Training 
Manual taught. ‘Only a political party can act as a unifying and guiding 
centre ...’3 Dutt’s reasoning—in the October 1922 issue of Labosr 
Moath/y—was authoritative: ‘The common issue that will unite the 
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workers will not be found in the economic struggle. The economic 
struggle is always separatist; it only directly affects different sections of 
the workers at different times . . . The nearest approach to a common 
campaign has been the employers’ offensive of the last two years: and 
even that was able to keep the sections distinct. The economic struggle 
can never unite the workers ... the only issue which affects every 
worker equally and can unite them all in a common interest is the 
political issue, the demands of the political struggle for power of the 
working class as a class. Only a political issue can bring all the workers 
together . . . For since only the political struggle of the working class 
as a class can unite the workers, the only uniting force of the working- 
class movement can be a political party of the working class.“ 


The primacy of politics was nowhere more strenuously insisted upon 
by Communists than in factory work itself. The point of industrial 
struggle was to educate, to make workers ‘politically conscious’, to 
raise their sights to higher things, ‘to see ... beyond the difficulties 
and weaknesses of the moment’.5 Communist leadership converted the 
economic struggle into a political one. It made immediate demands into 
stepping stones, ‘a means to our end and not an end in themselves’,é 
and strikes into schools of war. Just as there were lower and higher 
stages of society, so there were ‘qualitatively’ higher stages of organiz- 
ation and struggle.’ 


Wage militancy, of a kind familiar in the 19608 and 19708, hardly figured 
in Communist factory work. In a climate of repression and an economy 
of unemployment and wage cuts, it was essentially concerned, for the 
first twenty years of the Party’s existence, with trade union recognition 
and the defence of trade union rights. In the war it turned on unioniz- 
ation and the extension of shopfloor control. Opposition to speed-up, 
as in the time-and-motion strikes of the 19308, and resistance to de- 
skilling were a leitmotif of Communist agitation in engineering. 


The Struggle for Power 


Far more important than the wages fight, Communism taught, was the 
struggle for power. Unionization and shopfloor organization was a 
good in itself, to be jealously defended against the employer and if need 
be—as in the busmen’s rank-and-file movements, or the unofficial 
strikes on the London docks—against the trade union bureaucracy. The 
expression of discontent was in itself an emancipatory, educative act. 
But the fight was against ‘the system’; it was a means to an end, a part 
of a larger whole. The struggle was in the last instance, for Communists, 
a demonstration of Party power. As the 13th Congress put it in 1935: 
“There can be no increase in the political influence of Communists in 
the branches or the jobs unless Communists are giving daily leadership 
... in the economic struggle ... It is on the basis of this work that 
the Party comrades in the trade union branches can win support for the 
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Party line on the united front, on Fascism and War. . . to demonstrate 
by ceaseless activity in the factories and trade unions, that the Commu- 
nists are in the forefront of the struggle for the unity of the trade union 


organizations of the working class as organs of its class struggle against 
the employers and the National Government . . .” 


Communists, in short, took up trade union work for political ends, as 
a weapon in changing society. Often, like the young Arthur Scargill — 
or for that matter the young Harry Pollitt or the young Arthur 
Horner*—they would begin in political work and graduate to trade 
union work, taking ıt up in the first place as a Party duty. They would 
necessarily be, 1n some sort, workshop oracles—propagandists and 
teachers as well as agitators and organizers, librarians and booksellers, 
lending out pamphlets and books, holding discussions in the canteens 
and lavatories, and, above all, attempting to make recruits (ander the 
apprenticeship system older men would often take youngsters in tow). 
The same people who were, in modern parlance, ‘good industrial 
militants’ would also be active ın tenants’ work, in Detly Worker selling 
round the local buildings or flats; they helped to make up the crowd at 
Party rallies and demonstrations; they would be delegates to affiliated 
organizations and serve on campaign committees. [Serera] pages bave been 
cat bere for space reasoas.| 


It is possible that ‘workerism’, albeit of a rather conservative kind, 
enjoyed a late flowering in the Communist Party of the 1960s and 19708, 
partly as a result of divisions in its own camp, mainly in response to 
developments outside. Certainly ‘the intellectuals’ were largely blamed 
for the exodus of members in 1956, and though this was not literally 
true (the party lost numbers of industrial cadres), it 1s the case that the 
infrastructure of the Party’s trade union work, as also of its shopfloor 
influence, remained substantially intact. The links and connections 
forged before 1956 held firm—ın the case of the Sheffield engineers, 
where there were exceptionally good relations with Labour people, 
right down to the collapse of the industry in very recent years. The 
district networks remained in being. The shop steward combine commit- 
tees—like those in the motor car industry—continued to orchestrate 
solidarıty.!0 The Party lost its control of the Electrical Trades Union, 
as a result of scandal and defection; and it lost its hold, if only 
temporarily, on the North London engineers, an ancient citadel; but in 
some areas the Party, in the years after 1956, seems actually to have 
strengthened its industria] base—in the motor-car industry, then at the 
start of a remarkable cycle of wage militancy; in the Transport Workers 
Union, where there was a left turn in the leadership; and most influenti- 
ally of all, from the point of view of British industrial relations, in the 
Yorkshire coalfield where, under the ministrations of Frank Watters 
and Bert Ramelson, the basis was laid for those rank-and-file movements 
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which, in the late 19608 and early 19708, were to radicalize the miners’ 
union.'! The modest revival in Party membership (by 1963 the losses 
of 1956 had almost been made good) seems to have owed much to this 
industrial work; so too it seems—though the matter awaits documenta- 
tion—did the growing power of shop steward-based trade unionism. 


Retreat into Trade Unionism 


The retreat iinto trade unionism, if that is what it was, could be seen 
as a displaced expression of the Party’s disenchantment with itself—the 
crisis of self-respect which followed the Khrushchev ‘revelations’ and 
the Soviet invasion of Hungary; the divisions which followed the Sino- 
Soviet split; the de-centring of the Party in mass campaigns. ‘Peaceful 
coexistence’—the relaxation of intemational tension—robbed Party 
work of its emergency character; the loss of historic confidence made 
it possible for Communists to work on more equal terms with others; 
the decline of anticcommunism undermined the siege mentality. In 
political argument Party members could keep their heads down, rather 
than standing up for Jesus. They no longer had to act as apologists for 
Russian foreign policy or to defend impossible lines—as in the miserable 
instance of the Soviet war brides or the vilification of the Anders Poles. 
They were no longer obliged to move model resolutions at trade union 
meetings, or to fight their comer in workplace argument. Some, without 
renouncing anything of their Commurust beliefs, left the Party altogether 
to concentrate on.trade union work—among them numbers who were 
to emerge as national leaders in the 1970s—Hugh Scanlon is a well- 
known example. Others, while remaining in the Party, turned more 
exclusively to factory issues. In either case, the trade union, by a species 
of transferred loyalty, became an object of those energies which in 
earlier years would have been dedicated to political ends. 


The Party, in the new period, made fewer demands on its members. As 
in other political formations at this time, disciplines were relaxed and 
there was a waning of corporate loyalties. The ‘political line’ no longer 
had to be understood by every member, nor.carried out by every Party 
‘organ’. Industrial comrades were no longer obliged to show themselves 
‘politically active’ by tuming up at rallies and demonstrations, or 
‘politically educated’ by putting themselves through Party schools. The 
factory branches concentrated on more immediate questions—measured 
day work, for instance, or productivity bargaining rather than that ever- 
receding Nirvana, a ‘Socialist foreign policy’. Membership drives were 
discontinued. Lunch-time propaganda meetings disappeared; Daih Wor- 
ker sales dwindled. At best the factory branches formed militant indus- 
trial mafias, like the shop stewards’ ‘Kremlin’ at London Airport; at 
worst, they functioned as trade union electoral machines. The Party’s 
newer recruits, joining in more tolerant times, were less distinctively 
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Communist than their elders. ‘They weren’t really politicos in the 
normal sense, Ken Weller records of those in the London building 
trade; ‘they were part of a trade union network which happened to be 
cP’.13 (It must have been a formidable network: in 1971 some 11 of the 
15 regional council members of the Union are said to have been party 
members.) The CP, being the CP, could not cease to be internationalist, 
but it no longer defined ıts being by reference to two camp politics (the 
Vietnam Solidarity Campaign, which Communists supported, was the 
first such movement since 1917 in which the Party failed to claim a 
leading role). 


More positively, industrial comrades were caught up in the shopfloor 
movement of the 1960s which, in the space of a decade, transformed 
the character of British trade unionism, and brought industrial 
relations—for the first time since 1926—into the forefront of national 
politics. Nineteen fifty-eight saw the start of a long cycle of trade union 
growth which was to increase membership density, over the next twenty 
years, to some 56 per cent of the work-force. It saw a new breeze of 
rebelliousness on the shop floor, a new spirit of self-assertion in the 
unions. Shop stewards increased in both numbers and power. In Britain 
as in other countries in Western Europe, the 19608 saw an immense 
advance of both trade unionism and more spontaneous industrial move- 
ments. The incidence of strikes increased dramatically; by the time of 
the ‘pay explosion’ of 1969—72, they were more frequent than at any 
time since 1919, and more successful in attaining their immediate 
objectives than any since the ‘strike explosion’ of 1871—73.'4 Cumulati- 
vely, the effect of these changes was to privilege the industrial at the 
expense of the political, and to encourage workers in the belief that, in 
the pursuit of material or trade union advantage, they could go it alone. 
(The record of the Wilson government, of course, helped to devalue 
the political.) 


From 1966, when ıt played a much-demonired role in the national 
scamen’s strike, the CP could record a whole series of brilliant industrial 
successes. In the year-long Roberts-Arundel strike at Stockport in 1966- 
67, solidarity action organized by Manchester Communist engineers 
prefigured and rehearsed those methods of ‘direct action’ which were 
to be a feature of 19708 trade unionism—the mass picket, the sympathetic 
demonstration, the mobilization of help from outside.!5 The Liaison 
Committee for the Defence of Trade Unions, formed in the wake of 
the 1969 White Paper In Place of Strife, helped to generate a formidable 
and eventually successful opposition to the 1971 Industrial Relations 
Act. The Communist-led UCS work-in seemed to realize the Party’s 
earliest dreams, 2 group of workers taking strategic command of their 
industry; and when 150,000 Glasgow people turned out to support 
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them, it seemed—as Harry Pollitt had always argued—that there was 
no power greater than the ‘organized’ working class.16 


A new phase in the disjunction between the industrial and the political, 
and the privileging of the former over the latter, came in the 19708, 
when Communist trade union influence reached its meridian point, 
while the Party itself suffered membership losses and an incipient 
division between its industrial and its political wings, as also between 
“Tankies’ (supporters of the Russian invasion of Czechoslovakia) and 
liberals. Shop stewards, always the heartland of Communism’s industrial 
strength, acquired a new legitimacy in the factories, being incorporated 
in both trade union organization and the machineries of Joint Consul- 
tation (the appearance of full-time shop stewards was a feature of the 
decade). The Communist Party, or at any rate individual Communists, 
acquired a comparable legitimacy in the trade union apparatuses. The 
TUC rescinded its bans and proscriptions against Communist office- 
holders in the trades councils; Communists—two of them—were elected 
to the General Council of the TUC. Communists did not assume union 
leadership, as they had done occasionally in the 19408 and 19508, but 
they were well represented in the trade union equivalent of middle- 
management—in the burgeoning semi-professional, semi-full-time trade 
union officers; in the trade union research staff and resource centres; in 
the district councils and regional TUCs, such as those which took 
command of the Grunwick strike in 1977, and those which mounted, 
in 1981, the “People’s March for Jobs’ (‘Communist-controlled’, accord- 
ing to its left-wing critics, because of Communist influence in the north- 
west council of the TUC). ‘Broad Lefts’, the Communust-originated left- 
wing trade union alliances, carried all before them in union elections, 
at least until the mid 1970s, though it is 2 moot point whether they 
were vectors of Communist influence, or bridges by which erstwhile 
propagandists and agitators were assimilated to the ranks of officialdom. 


For many of the new militants of the 1960s and 19708, trade unionism 
was not only a means to an end, but also a cause in its own right. Not 
party or class but the union became the primary focus of loyalty—and 
not the individual union but the trade union movement as a whole. It 
had its heroes and martyrs—the Pentonville Five (jailed by the govern- 
ment under the Industrial Relations Act of 1971), the Shrewsbury 
Two (the flying pickets imprisoned under the ‘conspiracy’ laws), the 
Warrington Six; its historic victories, such as the closing of Saltley 
Gates; its epochal tasks. Industrial disputes, whatever their ostensible 
occasion, were contributions to a single fight. The smallest action, under 
an optic like this, could take on epic dimensions, as happened during 
the Grunwick affair—a strike for union recognition at a photographic 
processors in which tens of thousands of pickets took part. (In this as 
in much else, the Communist-led Roberts~Anandel strike, a year-long 
dispute, was paradigmatic.) The threat of penal sanctions foreshadowed 
in In Place of Strife, and legislated for in the Industrial Relations Act of 
1971, seemed to put trade unionism itself into question, while the 
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upsurge of hostile propaganda ın the press testified to a groundswell of 
anti-union sentiment. Under the ‘pay pause’ of Heath’s Tory govern- 
ment, as under the ‘Social Contract’ of the Wilson—Callaghan administra- 

tions which followed, ‘free collecnve bargaining’, so its champions 
argued, was suspended. An increasingly hostile judiciary seemed to put 
picketing at risk. A decade which saw trade union membership advance 
to unexampled heights and which insttutionalized the power of shop 
stewards in the factory was thus also one, in the subjective perception 
of militants, which made trade union rights increasingly fragile. It was 
as if they had intuited or anticipated the attacks that were to come 
under the Thatcher administrations. 


A New Faith 


Trade unionism in the 19708 was not only a cause. For its most fervent 
defenders—young workers radicalized by the industrial struggles of the 
time, or some of those in the newly-unionized sectors of the public 
service—it was also, in the absence of socialism or communism, some- 
thing approaching a workers’ faith, albeit 2 minority one, confined to 
the activists rather than diffused in the population at large. Beneath the 
militant rhetoric, and the seemingly narrow demands, it is possible to 
discern a quasi-religious impulse at work: ontological anxieties and 
insecurities at a time when there was a haemorrhage of jobs; a search 
for self-transcendence; the claim to collective dignity by reference to 
the past; the joy of a wider belonging. Strikes, for those who took part 
in them, took on something of the character of Revivals, such as those 
which swept the coalfields in the past: an occasion for mass conversion, 
a time when all things are made anew. The mass picket was a ceremonial 
demonstration of strength. Confrontations with the police, however 
unequal the contestants, were cathartic. Symbolic divides created the 
simulacrum of a two camp politics; one in which the main enemy were 
characterized as ‘scabs’, a category of folk-devil which treated as pariahs 
any who flinched from the storm. The struggle to defend trade unionism, 
like the struggle for socialism in earlier years, was indivisible. It had its 
deeply conservative side, calling in the old world to redress the balance 
of the new—as in the magnificent demonstration, 250,000 strong, which 
assembled the pageantry of the old trade unions against the Industrial 
Relations Bill in 1972. The miners’ strike of 1984—85 was in its spirit 
quite close to those detailed struggles which preceded it, a vast mobiliza- 
tion in defence of jobs as a hereditary right, an act of faith in the union, 
a discovery, or rediscovery, of community at the point when it was 
threatened with extinction. 


The ‘workerism’ of the 1970s, that ‘strange inward-looking Proletarian- 
ism’!7 of which Eurocommunists and Labour’s Social Democrat defec- 
tors were to complain, was, unlike that of earlier times, essentially 
defensive in character. It pictured workers not as ‘the coming class’ but 
as inheritors of a patrimony, making a defiant stand. Its economic 
context, as in the UCS work-in of 1971, as in the miners’ strike of 1984- 
85, was the run-down of traditional industries, the devaluation of work 
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itself. It was built on a receding social base and a fragmenting political 
culture, in which militancy was migrating to the top and workers were 
being alienated from their own movements. Like syndicalism, ıt gave 
a privileged place to ‘industrial action’, but not as a means to an end, 
rather as an end in itself the summit of ambition was not revolutionary 
transformation but picket-line confrontations with ‘scabs’. It crystallized 
at the very moment when job losses were becoming endemic, and the 
future of manufacturing industry in doubt. In the Labour Party, where 
it was particularly associated with white-collar militancy, it involved a 
deal of bad faith, a claim to proletarian status by class indeterminates. 
In the Communist Party, historically rooted in traditional industries, it 
was rather a stubborn adherence to loyalties which no longer dared to 
speak their name. 


If my argument about the recrudescence of ‘workerism’ is correct, 
the present division in the Communist Party, however substantive in 
character, could be said to arise from misrecognitions on both sides. 
The Eurocommunists, so far from taking up arms against ‘Stalinism’— 
the stance accorded them in the public press, as also in their own 
affectionate self-imagery—could rather be seen as reacting, somewhat 
in the manner of the ‘Gang of Four’, to a much more recent phenom- 
enon: the growth of trade union power in the 1970s and the dramatic 
extension of shop steward authority. Hostility to trade unionism, 
whether as ‘corporatist’, ‘workerist’ or ‘economist’, could be said to be 
the red thread in the Eurocommunist project, one of the few constants 
in a politics otherwise quite chameleon. It was already surfacing in 
1974-75, at the time of the Labour government’s ‘social contract’, when 
the present editor of Marxism Today was still a graduate student; while 
industrial or trade union comrades pinned their faith on ‘free collective 
bargaining’, others were attacking ‘the tnal-of-strength method of 
settling the distribution of income between labour and capital’ and 
arguing for incomes policy and government-imposed norms.!8 The 
break with ‘economism’, taking its cue from classical texts of Lenin, 
gathered strength in 1979~80, and under the guise of attacking ‘corpora- 
tism’ extended to the whole range of newly institutionalized union 
powers. Marxism Today's attack on the ‘corruptions’ this allegedly 
engendered was the precipitating incident in the split between the Party 
and the Morsiag Star. In a later form, taking its cue from feminism, it 
counterposed the ‘new social forces’ to the ‘pre-historic’ ones rep- 
resented by the trade unions, and in its attacks on the miners’ strike of 
1984—85—‘a narrow industrial battle’ according to the Party’s posthum- 
ous verdict—treated mass picketing as a ‘traditional, almost archaic’ 
strategy.!? There is no doubt that much of this sentiment 1s not only 
anti-‘workerist’ but, at least by the traditional standards of the CP, anu- 
working class. Workers, at any rate male workers, appear as objects of 
contempt, ‘racist’ and ‘sexist’, beer-swilling and pot-bellied, loud- 
mouthed and according to Marxism Today's fashion writers, the wearers 
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of shapeless clothes.” In its attack on ‘narrow trade union conscious- 
ness’, ‘old’ ideas of brotherhood and ‘traditionalist’ leadership, it marks 
a distance not only from the Party’s industrial fractions—decimated by 
the turn—but from the very idea of a mainstream labour movement. 


The Moersiag Star supporters, though authentically Communist in their 
attachment to industrial struggle, seem no less mistaken about what it 
is they represent, equating ‘class politics’, which they have constituted 
themselves to defend, with basic trade union loyalties. They seem to 
have no knowledge or even interesi in the 19208—the time when the 
idea of ‘class politics’ crystallized and when it can be said to have 
dominated the national stage—nor yet in 1945 and the immediate post- 
war years when it polarized political alignments. The shibboleths of 
the 19708—even the ‘Alternative Economic Strategy’ which the CPGB 
leadership are accused of abandoning—are defended as though they 
were the ark of the socialist covenant. But ‘class politics’ for Communists 
was never the same as trade unionism in any simple sense. The Party's 
role in the trade unions, down to the 19608, was first and foremost an 
oppesttional one. Hostility to full-time officials was a serma/ condition of 
industrial work, and the capture of leading trade union positions, in 
the 19308 and 19408, did not substantially change the approach. Bob 
Darke, the Hackney bus conductor, drawing on his period of work on 
the Party’s industrial sub-committee, gives an account which, even 
allowing for the rancour of a defector, sounds, in this instance, authentic 
‘Inevitably, when enlisting a union’s support, the question would always 
be, “Are we strong at the top or at the bottom?” This is not just an 
academic question. The answer makes a lot of difference to the action 
the Party can take ... The Party likes to be in strong control of the 
union’s offices, but if it loses its grip of the rank and file it knows that 
it can be voted down. The big Ford strike in 1952 was an example. 
Party shop stewards whipped up feeling among non-Communists and 
got the strike they wanted, but after the rank and file of the unions had 
had time to think they voted down the shop stewards and went back 


to work.”4! 


What both sides to this controversy forgot in their search for historical 
lineage, whether in relation to ‘class’ politics or the “broad democratic 
alliance’, is the prior inspiration of Communism, as a world movement 
which transcended every kind of particularism, national or local, trade 
union or party-political. It rested on a notion of the revolutionary 
idea which existed, in some sort, independently of particular social 
formations; it equated Communism with its own version of ‘one world- 
ism’. The single measure of politics, whatever the particular line, was 
whether or not it advanced the cause of Communism. Class politics, 
however militant, was always a means to an end, and not the least of 
its attractions was that of an escape from class—a question I will discuss 
in a subsequent chapter on “The Politics of the Personal’.” 
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The Workers’ Party in Brazil 


The birth of the Workers’ Party (Partido dos Trabalbadores—PT) has been a 
singular event of the eighties, not just in Brazil or even in Latin America as 
a whole. For it is a striking fact that very few sew working-class parties have 
been founded anywhere in the world since ‘the thirties. Yet in Brazil a 
vigorous formation of the Left has indeed emerged that has successfully 
appealed to labour, rapidly winning a popular following in the principal 
industrial strongholds of the country. At a time when working-class politics 
is widely held to be in crisis, if not terminal decline, in the First World, the 
experience of the PT.is of more than national or even Third World interest 
alone. What kind of a party is the PT sociologically and ideologically? Where 
has it come from? Above all, perhaps, where is it going as Brazilian capitalism 
lurches uncertainly towards the end of the decade? The Party was founded 
in 1980, at a time when the Brazilian military dictatorship was already in 
crisis, and brought together a number of different forces that had emerged 
in the resistance of the seventies to it. These included base organizations of 


the Catholic Church—pastoral workers in the countryside, the factories 
and among minors; human rights activists; radicalized intellectuals; 
onetime militants of small Trotskyist and Maoist groups of the sixties; 
some former Communists. What gave a common focus to these hetero- 
geneous elements, however, was the pole of attraction constituted by a 
nucleus of young trade-union leaders who had won authority from 
below in a series of industrial struggles in the major manufacturing 
conurbation of Brazit—the so-called ABC zone of the periphery of São 
Paulo, where the country’s main auto plants are located. Within two 
years the Party had won over three per cent of the national vote, in the 
elections of November 1982: or an electorate of about one and a half 
million. Two-thirds of this poll was concentrated in the state of São 
Paulo alone, where the PT elected six out of its eight federal deputies, 
as well as its only mayor. Its other two seats were also won ın the 
industrialized Centre-South of the country, in Minas Gerais and Rio 
de Janeiro, Outside this zone, the Party scored over five per cent only 
in the remote Amazonian comer of Acre. 


Electoral Advance 


In 1985 mayoral elections were held in all state capitals. In these purely 
urban contests the PT now registered much higher levels of support, 
with a national average of 11 per cent of the poll and a combined vote 
of nearly 1,500,000, or virtually equivalent to its total score in the whole 
country three years earlier. In São Paulo it won 20 per cent of the vote, 
and in Fortaleza—now Brazil’s fifth largest city, the worst sum of 
misery in the whole North-East—came top of the poll, electing a 
woman as its mayor. In 1986 the Brazilian population voted country- 
wide for a Constituent Assembly, and this time the PT gathered some 
3,300,000 ballots or 5.7 per cent of the electorate. It thereby doubled 
its represention ın Congress to sixteen deputies, half of them from São 
Paulo, and the rest distributed between Minas (3), Rio (2), Espirito 
Santo (1), and in the far south Rio Grande do Sul (2). In fact, its success 
was regionally more widespread than these seats suggest, since it won 
over 5 per cent of the vote in eleven states—four from the North, two 
from the Centre, two from the Centre—South, and two from the South. 
If the electoral laws had not been biased against it, the Party would 
have won a further eight deputies from at least another six states. At 
the state level itself it elected 39 representatives, trebling its previous 
total, and increasing the number of assemblies in which ıt had deputies 
from three to thirteen. 


Today the PT claims some 200,000 members across Brazil, of whom 
about 120,000 are to be found ın the state of São Paulo. It can boast of 
the Federal Deputy with the highest personal poll in the nation (65 2,000 
votes), its Chairman Lula, a former car-worker. He is flanked in Congress 
by five other national trade-union leaders, a black woman from the Rio 
slums linked to the Church, intellectuals, feminists and community 
organizers. At state level, the PT lists elected ten agricultural workers, 
ten teachers, five lawyers, four metal-workers, two journalists, two 
bank-clerks, two doctors, and one architect, photographer, civil servant 
and environmentalist apiece. But the social reach of the Party is much 
wider than its institutional presence, rooted as it 1s in base-organizations 


in working-class and peasant life, neighbourhood communities, student 
and cultural minorities, which give it a national political influence well 
beyond its strict voting strength. Part of that influence is exercised 
through networks directly tied to the Church, like the pastoral missions 
on the land, among youth, to the workers; and part derives from 
associations organically bound to the party itself. The most important 
of the latter is, of course, the trade-union federation linked with the 
Party—the CUT (Central Unica dos Trabalbadores). It is estimated that if 
the total Brazilian labour-force numbers about 56 million persons, no 
more than 22 million of these are legally documented workers with job- 
books, and a mere 12 million, about a fifth of the employed population, 
are unionized. Two major federations contend for their allegiance. The 
older CGT (Confederacao Geral dos Trabalhadores) is the more moderate, 
and is based mainly in the more traditional branches of industry: low- 
tech engineering, textiles, food-processing, printing. The CUT 1s both 
more militant and predominant in the more dynamic sectors of the 
economy—automobiles, chemicals, banks, petro-chemicals. The two 
federations are roughly equal in size, but the CUT is growing and the 
CGT is not. 


The PT has thus in many ways made impressive progress within a 
relatively short space of time. But quantitative indices give little sense 
of the actual quality and novelty of the Party as a poitical phenomenon. 
To grasp the latter, it is first of all necessary to stress the long 
Brazilian tradition of Bismarckian transformations of the country and its 
organizational life from above—fruits of transactions among the elites, 
rather than initiatives by the masses. The chain of such processes extends 
in unbroken succession from the proclamation of Independence to the 
Abolition of Slavery, from the advent of the First Republic to its 
overthrow in 1930, from the declaration of Vargas’s Labour Code to 
the inauguration of today’s New Republic’ by an Electoral College 
confected by the military dictatorship. In this panorama the emergence 
of a wholly independent political force from below, based on practical, 
popular experience of resistance to the regime of the generals, marks a 
radical break with the past—including that of the Left itself. Historically 
Brazil has had three main traditions of left politics. The first and far 
the most pervasive has been the populism engendered by Vargas during 
his decades of power— initially launched in the closing phase of the 
semi-fascist Estado Novo itself, with the promulgation of 2 new Labour 
Code in 1943, and later consolidated in Vargas’s ill-starred Presidency 
of the fifties. The institutional relay of this populism was the ‘Labour 
Party’ or PTB (Partido Trabalhista Brasileira) created by the dictator out 
of the machinery of his Labour Ministry. After Vargas’s suicide in 1954, 
this legacy of Getulismo passed to the incumbent of the Ministry at the 
time, Joio Goulart—under whom it fitfully radicalized, leading to the 
chaotic and contradictory atmosphere of Goulart’s Presidency in the 
early sixties, judged sufficiently threatening by the possessing classes to 
set off the military coup of 1964. This populism is far from dead in 
Brazil twenty years later—it is incarnated today by former PTB leader 
Leonel Brizola, Hre #oire of the generals, who was elected Governor of 
the state of Rio in 1982. But created from above, as an adjunct of the 
state apparatus, it has not recovered organizationally from its excision 
from the state by the military regime—no national party any longer 


represents it. The PT above all. set itself against this tradition, in every 
aspect—the party’s very name defiantly repudiating the all-purpose 
invocations of the ‘people’ by the older ideology, and its outlook beng 
consciously and vehemently anti-statist from the outset. 


Communist Decline 


Second in importance in the history of popular politics ia Brazil has 
been the Communist movement. The Brazilian Communist Party has 
known episodes of heroic, if ill-timed insurgency—an attempted national 
insurrection in 1935; and of prosaic, but substantial electoral popu- 
larity—a share of the poll nearly twice the size of the current level of 
the PT in 1946. But by the early sixties the PCB had become deeply 
compromised by the dominant populism, acting as a broker or outrider 
under the Goulart Presidency, and went down to defeat and discredit 
with it. Under the military dictatorship it was unable to regain any 
moral ground—repudiating those of its militants like Carlos Marighella 
who opted for armed struggle against the regime, without formulating 
any viable alternative to it, before eventually foundering in disputes 
between Eurocommunist and Soviet models. Today ıt musters a mere 
0.5 per cent of the electorate, half that of the miniature rival that split 
from it in the sixties, and looks to Albania instead. The PT represents 
a complete break with this past too. In its case, this rupture was much 
influenced by the coincidence of its birth with that of Solidarity in 
Poland—whose working-class composition and religious affiliation 
made it seem like a Second World cousin. Hostility and suspicion 
towards the Communist tradition were thus marked in the PT from the 
start, fortified by the influence on many of its intellectuals of French 
ideologies of post-Marxism, often assimilated during years of exile in 
Paris itself. 


The disonentation and pasivity of the PCB after the putsch of 1964 bad 
led, meanwhile, to the emergence of a third kind of left in Brazil—_the 


revolutionary organizations which took up arms against the regime 
from 1968 onwards. Strongly marked by the Cuban example, these 
sought to develop—effectively for the first time since the war—a 
strategy for the conquest of popular power that would combine political 
and military forms of struggle. But tn conditions of brutal repression, 
combined with 2 rapid economic boom, their actions were perhaps 
inevitably pushed towards too unilateral an emphasis on armed attacks 
on the established order, at the expense of participation in mass move- 
ments of resistance to it. They paid for this ‘militanst’ error with a 
defeat in the field that virtually erased them from the scene by the 
early seventies, their militants scattered in prison, death, exile or 
demoralization. 


The historical background to the appearance of the PT in 1980 was thus 
‘the prior exhaustion of the populist dynamic of 1930-1964, the failure 
of the traditional Communist movement, and the defeat of the politico— 
military organizations of the late sates. There was no continuity 
between any of these and the new formation. Rather, the grip of the 
military dictatorship started to weaken towards the mid seventies under 
the impact of the more difficult economic conditions brought by the 
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world recession and oil price rise, and the rise of increasingly broad 
and self-confident social movements against it in the expanded civil 
society created by industriglization itself. The PT was thus the product 
of this new conjuncture, growing directly out of ABC trade-union 
struggles against the draconian wage policies of the regime in the later 
seventies. By this time, as political forces throughout the country started 
to reorganize themselves. the previous decade seemed a remote pre- 
history. The typical attitude of the younger generation of activists 
towards it was often a strange mixture of ignorance or rejection of 
the experience it represented and exaltation of the personalities who 
symbolized it, now returned from exile or reappearing on the political 
scene to appreciative audiences. From its inception the PT represented 
itself as a force that had radically separated itself from the past of the 
Brazilian Left. But this break was not based on any real balance-sheet 
of the accumulated experience, negative and positive, of the preceding 
period. It was conceived instead as virtually a foundation sx mero, 
consipning all that went before to irrelevance. 


The result was the construction of a remarkable—and probably 
unstable—ideological identity in the new party. For what distinguished 
the PT from the outset was a unique compound of two outlooks 
that would normally be regarded as incompatible, which could be 
described—aimplifying somewhat—es »orkerisw and liberalism. These 
do not exhaust the range of values and ideas at work in the Party, in 
which religious convictions are also very strong, but they define the 
two poles that have exerted greatest pressure on it. Each is quite 
intelligible in its context. 


The workerism of the PT derives originally, of course, from the social 
base that provided the central axis for the formation of the Party—that 
is, the trade-union leadership which developed around the magnetic 
figure of Lula in the ABC zone of Sao Paulo. The beginnings of the PT, 
in fact, can be seen as an attempt to convert the social force accumulated 
in successive industrial strikes into a more durable political force. The 
primary legitimacy and vitality of the Party has always lain in these 
proletarian origins. They have given it a natural sensibility for the most 
immediate forms of class struggle, and an instinctive distrust of the 
world of bourgeois political manoeuvre and compromise. Such spon- 
taneous militancy, and feel for the realities of working-class life, are 
great strengths. But the culture they have bred is also an analytically 
reductionist one. The complex, concrete reality of Brazilian capitalist 
society tends to be conjured away into a rhetorically abstract duel of 
workers and bourgeois, in which all other strata or phenomena are 
bundled off-stage into a trunk of useless bric-a-brac with ‘petty-bour- 
geois’ on the lid. A rudimentary, positivist dualism substitutes for 
a dialectical effort to grasp the multiple, criss-crossing forces and 
contradictions of the social formation as a whole. It is no accident that 
Lenin should be sotabsent from the Marxist references of the Party. 


The National-Popular 


The workerism of the PT must be understood in part, of course, as a 
reaction to the legacies of Brazilian populism and communism. These 
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used and abused non-class terms of political discourse on a royal scale. 
Above all they prejudiced for a long time the categories of ‘people’ and 
‘nation’, by the confusion and demagogy with which they manipulated 
them. The fear among a new generation of militants of any sign of 
recidivism towards the old-style populism engendered by Vargas, under 
the banner of the people, not to speak of any temptation to new-style 
chauvinism of the kind fostered by the Generals (the World Cup hysteria 
of “Brazil: Love it or Leave it’ etc), under the banner of the nation, is 
perfectly comprehensible. But it can also be disabling. For the conquest 
of these values ıs indispensable for the construction of the hegemony 
of any social class. There has been no socialist transformation in 
this century without them. The Chinese and Vietnamese Revolutions 
triumphed as national liberation struggles against foreign occupations. 
The Cuban and Nicaraguan Revolutions were fought agains client 
dictatorships in the service of imperialism, claiming the patrimony of 
Marti and Sandino. The Russian Revolution itself, however distinct in 
other ways, was also made in the name of national deliverance—from 
wat, rather than occupation or clientage. ‘Peace’ was indeed the first, 
because most universal, of the three Bolshevik slogans of 1917. Of 
course, these objectives were always conjugated with economic goals— 
agrarian reform, material provision—ino an overall strategy of popular 
mobilization, in which ‘bread’ and ‘land’ were as important as ‘freedom’. 
The dynamic of the revolution in each case ensured that such demands 
took aim at the central core of the old order: attacking the nerve-centres 
of ruling-class power and property alike. The Nicaraguan Revolution 
18 the latest, and among the more eloquent, of such experiences. Its 
guiding principle was avoidance of all sectarian isolation—its motto: 
‘flexibilize forms of language and radicalize forms of struggle’. The 
Sandinistas shunned all verbal extremism like the plague, as not merely 
a scarecrow to allies but 2 substitute for action. They kept their 
intransigence for two strategic objectives alone: the economic disposses- 
sion of the Somoza family, and the military destruction of the National 
Guard. Attaining these two, the FSLN cleared the ground for the radical 
transformation of the state and society in Nicaragua. It is lessons like 
these that its theoretical amnesia has hampered the PT from assimilating. 
It has yet to learn that the various letters of the ‘national-popular’ form 
part of the basic alphabet of any project of proletarian hegemony. The 
risk of a narrow workerism is that these will simply be appropriated 
without resistance by reaction, to form the vocabulary of a lumpen 
tropicalism and jingoism of which Brazilian history provides more than 
one example. 


The paradox of the PT is that a potentially sectarian workerism coexists 
in its ranks with an uncritically received liberalism. There are two 
reasons for this, one of better impulse than the other. The first has to 
do with the change in international climate in the second half of the 
seventies. The period which saw the emergence of armed resistance to 
the Brazilian dictatorship was also that of the barricades of 68 in France, 
the strikes in Italy, the victory of the revolution in Vietnam, the 
overthrow of fascism in Portugal, the liberation of Angola, the fall of 
the imperial regime in Ethiopia. By the tıme the PT was formed, on the 
other hand, the Second Cold War had been launched, Reagan and 
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Thatcher were triumphing in the Anglo-Saxon powers, and Latin 
Europe was in the grip of a virulent wave of anti-Marxist culture 
echoing in its own fashion many of the themes of Reaganism. The left 
version of this culture, particularly pronounced in France, decided that 
every historical attempt at a progressive transformation of the world 
had ended in catastrophe, ushering ın only dictatorships of the left—in 
Russia, China, Cuba, Vietnam—or of the right, as in Chile, Uruguay, 
Argentina, Brazil. Beginning with the dangers of deformations of 
socialism, this discourse ended in apologies for the virtues of Western 
liberalism, initially presented as a lesser evil and finally as the se plus 
slira of democracy, security and prosperity. The French theorists of 
power and desire—Foucault, Castoriadis, Lefort, Guattari—who had 
preceded, if not prepared, this declension were to be a notable influence 
on many of the younger intellectuals of the PT. In the Brazilian context 
their ideas inspired a generalized rejection of power, as an inevitable 
fount of degeneration, that was in its own way fertile for resistance to 
the arbitrary rule of the military. For here the national situation put a 
premium on the struggle for elementary liberties in their own right— 
the second reason,.of course, for the particular ideological turn taken 
by the PT. The most widely shared weapon in the intellectual arsenal 
of the opposition to the dictatorship in general was, in fact, a critique 
of authoritarianism that owed much to these sources. Its practical 
efficacy was undeniable. But theoretically it rested on a distinction 
and counter-position of ‘state’ and ‘civil society’ that systematically 
abstracted from the class character of either. 


Libertarianism and Liberalism 


The result was that once the transition towards civilian rule got under- 
way—half engineered from above, and half pressured from below—the 
PT was in large measure disarmed ideologically from developing any 
principled or lucid socialist critique of the process. It could not abstain 
from the vocabulary of ‘democracy’ as it could to some extent in the 
case of ‘people’ or ‘nation’—the overnding struggle of the time was 
after all against a dictatorship. Lacking any concepts to discriminate 
between the different historical forms of democratic regime naively 
thought to have been superseded, the Party inevitably became captive 
of the dominant conception that simply equated ‘democracy’ with 
representative insatutions and civic liberties. The consequence was a 
basic equivocation between libertartanism—the self-description of PT 
thinkers, and their metropolitan mentors—and liberalism—the actual 
upshot of much of their polemic, that has been classically dissected by 
Régis Debray in France. The conventional category that provided the 
bridge between the two was the notion of ‘totalitarianism’, embracing 
social systems as different as the USSR and Chile, Paraguay and China: 
a night in which all cats are grey. The immobilizing effect of such an 
ideology is obvious, once the familiar institutions of liberal parliamenta- 
rism are again in place. If the workemsm of the PT has been too rigid 
and narrow an optic for an adequate perception of the complexity of 
the social reality surrounding it, vice-versa a surreptitious liberalism has 
hindered it from discerning the class mechanisms behind the general 
relations between state and civil society, the public and private realms, 
which dominate this side of its discourse. It can hold the contradiction 


together only by tacitly separating the field of ‘social’ struggle—where 
workers are pitted against bosses—from the realm of ‘political’ insti- 
tutions—where citizens battle against authority—in a dichotomy which 
drastically simplifies each of them. 


This hybrid outlook 1s a recurrent velleity of the Party, rather than a 
permanent set of convictions. Two factors make it unlikely that it will 
prove a fixed state of mind. One is that the PT is a heterogeneous 
organization without doctrinal discipline, in which diverse currents 
argue and contend for influence—some of them with more sophisticated 
understanding of the problems the Party now confronts. The second, 
and more important, 1s that the PT has in practice always been more 
than its name suggests—in the sense that it bas given political expression 
to social movements as much as to a social class. Thus while it grew 
out of the wage-struggles of the Paulista auto-workers, it soon mobilized 
broad anti-dictatorial campaigns and helped organize actions by the 
women’s movement, by black groups, by cultural minorities, by environ- 
mentalists and peace forces. The CUT, pastoral movements on the land 
and among minors, base communities of the church, neighbourhood 
associations, have provided it with irreplaceable contact-points to a 
wide variety of popular expenence, that has greatly broadened its 
horizon Thus although ıt was born into an intellectual climate in which 
Marx and Lenin were being ceremonially buried by Mediterranean 
undertakers, the PT acquired a concrete apprenticeship of many of the 
kinds of struggle that had once produced classical socialism in Europe, 
as well as quite novel forms—and this immersion in the underside of 
the new Brazil has been one of the major springs of its vitality. 


Democratic struggle in Brazil is not finished with the end of the 
dictatorship. It remains a permanent necessity in a country which is 
sick not just from twenty-one years of military rule, but from a much 
longer ordeal under a dependent capitalism that is now atthe mercy of 
financial markets at home and abroad. Here the construction of an 
alternative hegemonic bloc will inevitably convert democratic demands 
into anti-capitalist pressures, For any real or thorough democratization 
of the country must mean a systematic struggle against the social order 
that capital has imposed on it. In Brazil those who would not speak of 
capitalism should be silent about democracy. For even formal liberal 
equality before the law is rendered a mockery by the abject misery of a 
third of the population, and the prepotence of a wealthy minority 
immeasurably far above it. Vast masses remain deprived of the most 
indispensable material goods and social services, excluded from any 
meaningful community. A true democratization of the country involves 
fighting for the right to a minimally human quality of life for the slum- 
dwellers of the great cities, the day-Jabourers and Indians of the interior, 
the denizens of prisons and mental hospitals, abandoned children and 
adolescents, the destitute and delinquent, the blacks and other victims 
of discrimination. 


Any such democratization will collide head-on with the logic of the 
market, and the prerogatives of free enterprise. For the provision of 
housing, employment, health, transport, leisure, sport, culture for these 
masses will not be profitable by their criteria—those which allocate 
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their value to everything and everyone within capitalism. The formation 
of a satisfactory rate of profit is not incompatible with the development 
of the forces of production in Brazil today; but ıt is irreconcilable with 
meeting the basic needs of the dispossessed. Brazil exhibits the widest 
gulf between wealth and poverty anywhere in Latin America—its 
distribution of income putting it in 86th place in the world ranking. 
Some 70 million Brazillians still suffer the pangs of hunger, ın a constant 
struggle to survive. 


The vocation of socialem must be to end this state of affairs. This is 
where the dividing-line between the democrat and the liberal will be 
drawn. The original meaning of democracy was rule by the people— 
the many who were poor, rather than the few who were rich. The 
origins of liberalism were very different, lying in the economic doctrines 
of free trade and the juridical traditions of private rights. There was no 
spontaneous connexion between these two. The liberal democracy that 
later emerged ın the North Atlantic world was the product of a historical 
juxtaposition that was never repeated in Latin America, where liberalism 
was for long the ideology of landed oligarchies hostile to any industrial 
development or modern national sovereignty. The simulacrum of liberal 
democracy in Brazil gave the country a First and Second Republic where 
rights were for minorities and duties for majorities—as it threatens to 
create a Third Republic today where the same rule holds good. 


An Anti-Capitalist Bloc 


If the PT ıs to fight effectively to thwart that outcome, it will have to 
learn to conjugate the three terms of democracy, people and nations in 
the long-run construction of a broad anti-capitalist bloc. The art of 
politics ıs to unite, to sum forces on one side, the better to reduce, to 
isolate them on the other. The reigning forces of the New Republic are 
seeking to do just that—to identify democracy with liberalisms, and 
control of inflation with redistribution to capital, isolating the indepen- 
dent sectors of the working-class and the poor from the ‘interests 
of the nation’. The forces of protest and insurgency, whose leading 
Organizational expression is the PT, must be able to counter-attack with 
a programme that projects democracy against capitalism, with concrete 
proposals for agrarian reform, expanded employment, satisfaction of 
basic needs, resolution of external debt, and institutions of mass partici- 
pation and popular sovereignty—that by the same token can isolate 
financial capital and the armed forces, as the two most irreducible pillars 
of the existing order. 


In the relanvely short space of time since its creation, the PT has lived 
through a succession of very different political periods, from the final 
phase of the practoman dictatorship through that of the transition out 
of it, into the current phase of the consolidation of a new civilian regime 
under military tutelage. The stage of a relatively ‘easy’ accumulation of 
political forces is over for it. A new institutional landscape is now in 
place, and the PT for the first time finds itself objectively occupying a 
space reserved for it—one in historical continuity with the traditional 
parties of the Left in Brazil—strong in social resistance, weak if not 
impotent ın constructing an alternative political hegemony. 


The new Constitution 1s not going to found Brazilian democracy. Rather 
it will consecrate a hybrid political regime that 1s the product of a 
reversion —not a rupture—from a military dictatorship to a liberal or 
neo-liberal system, in which the ideology of national security and the 
power of major finance capital remain intact. The PMDB and its ally the 
Liberal Front are the parliamentary expression of this new equilibrium, 
which rests on a tacit understanding between the armed forces, big 
capital and the main mass media around support for the Sarney Presi- 
dency. Economically, meanwhile, the failure of the price and wage 
freeze of the Cruzado Plan has set off a sweeping reconcentration of 
capital in Brazil, and prepared the way for a further cycle of integration 
into an external circuit of foreign loans and investments. Socially, the 
result has been the creation of a tense climate that has favoured the 
growth of the CUT, whose increased strength and initiative now tend 
to contrast with a relative immobilism of the PT. 


For the Party, lacking any clearly differentiated project in the Constituent 
Assembly, has focused all its mobilization around the demand for direct 
Presidential elections as soon as possible. But this cail has not been 
linked to a minimum economic or political platform capable of unifying 
the broad social sectors discontented with the direction the country is 
now taking. Thus while the CUT has started to become a force with 
which the government and other social or political actors must reckon, 
the PT has not so far succeeded in converting its mass potential into 
real political leverage. Its novelty continues to lie in that which has 
made it the most dynamic and open formation of the national left, and 
even an international pole of attraction, from the start—namely, its 
incorporation of the new social movements into the political arena. 


Yet the current recession in the Brazilian economy, and the consolidation 
of the new political order, are likely to oblige the PT to look beyond 
the narrow institutional horizons imposed by the powers that be. The 
Party 1s going to have settle its accounts not only with the broader 
options of capitalism or socizlism—as it promises to do now—but also 
with the central problems of the State: forms of alternative popular 
power and how to arrive at them. These issues are in effect ineluctable, 
if it is to repond to the challenge that originally gave it birth as a party. 
The conditions for a positive resolution of them exist—a clarification 
of the political scene as the PMDB becomes am axis of the new regime, 
an accumulated experience of mass struggles, an open atmosphere for 
discussion with and around the PT, and a reawakening of international 
debate over the destiny of socialism at large. The vicious circles 
of statiam/privatization, nationalism/internationalization, institutional 
road/insurrectionary road will only be broken by a collective criticism 
and theoretical reflection born out of the widest historical experience. 
The Workers’ Party now has a chance of becoming the Brazilian 


expression of that indispensable process. 
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Popular Capitalism, Flexible 
Accumulation and Left Strategy 


Three years ago we presented an anatomy of Thatcherism, but today we are ` 
witnessing Mrs Thatcher’s vivisection of the Left.! Her third successive 
general election victory has intensified the crisis in the labour movement and ' 
is likely to precipitate both a merger and a split in the Alliance. It has also ° 
given her the time and room for manoeuvre to prepare fresh onslaughts on 
already demoralized and disorganized left-wing forces, whose various strate- 
gies are often at odds with one another and incapable of overcoming a sense 
of disorientation. But has the Thatcher Government consolidated its own 
position within the country as a whole? Talk of ‘two nations’, the ‘North— 
South’ divide and the Prime Minister’s own election-night commitment to 
bring Thatcherism to the inner cities and the North suggest that much is 
still to be done. Now seems a good time to take stock of Thatcherism and 
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consider its future. In our previous article we started with a critique 
of Stuart Hall’s well-known account of Thatcherism as a form of 
‘authoritarian populism’, and then moved on to develop our own 
analysis of it as a political movement, accumulation strategy, hegemonic 
project, and attempt to recompose the state. In particular, we focused 
on four areas: the political and institutional preconditions for the rise 
and consolidation of Thatcherism in the ‘dual crisis of the British state’ 
and the crisis of the postwar social democratic settlement, the ‘two 
nations’ character of its political strategy and its effects on the redistri- 
bution of resources and the recomposition of electoral forces; the neo- 
liberal post-Fordist? accumulation strategy which began to emerge after 
Thatcherism had consolidated its hold over government in 1982; and 
the continuing reorganization of the British state and 1ts relations to 
civil society and the political economy. Four key points are worth 
noung. 


Our earlier contributions argued that Thatcherism had created neither 
2 new, national-popular consensus nor a new, organic power bloc. For 
us its novelty lay in two areas. Firstly, Thatcherism had closed the gap 
between the electoral ideologies of grassroots Tones and the political 
perspectives of the leadership—dislodging the old ‘One Nation’ and 
‘Right Progressive’ Tories from control and reconstituting the Conserva- 
tives’ electoral base after the failures of the Heath administration. 
Secondly, in linking ‘authoritarian populism’ and ‘neo-liberalism’ to a 
new predutrist ideology, Thatcherism was developing an implicit two- 
nations strategy. This would benefit those who belonged to the pro- 
ductive core of the market economy through state benefits and the 
rewards of the market. In contrast, those who were marginal to (or 
lived outside) the market economy would experience deteriorating 
economic conditions and reduced social welfare. This two nations 
strategy would have 2 complex and uneven impact on such societal 
cleavages as productive/parasitic, rich/poor, North/South or employed/ 
unemployed; and would lead to an opposition between the favoured 
nation and contained, subordinate forces (including much of the non- 
skilled working class as well as ethnic minorities, single parents, poor 
pensioners, etc.) outside the South-East and in the inner cities every- 
where. This emergent strategy could powerfully consolidate Thatcher- 
ism and leave the Labour Party to defend the weak and marginal 
sections of society. The fundamental political choice would then become 
one between a new, two-nation Toryism and the one-nation, right-wing 
social democracy of the Alliance. This forecast has only partly been 
realized. The danger for the Labour Party still exists but, at the time 
of writing, the Alliance’s future role 1s uncertain. 


In addition we noted that Thatcherism had an explicit strategy to 
restructure the British economy as part of a re-invigorated, post-Fordist 


1 See B Jessop ct al , ‘Authomanan Populism, Two Navors, and Thatchertam’, New Left Resse 147, 
1984, pp 32—60, idcm , “Thatchenem and the Polinocs of Hegemony a Reply to Sar Hall’, Næ 
Laff Ramee 153, 1985, pp- 87-101, B Jemop, “The Mid-Life Crous of Thatcher’, Naw Sorsi, 
March 1986 

2 Oo Fordem, ros cos and the maomnoon to post-Fordiem sec, aver aie, Alain Lipectz, Mirages and 
Almak, Verso, London 1987 
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international capitalism. It adopted a neo-liberal accumulation strategy 
which involved the deregulation of private capital, the privatization of 
significant parts of the public sector, the introduction of commercial 
criteria into residual state sector activities, and the promotion of an 
open economy. Its post-Fordist components included the furthering of 
flexible accumulation based on new technologies, products and services; 
and a dual labour market in which a high waged, skill-flexible core was 


opposed to a low-waged, time-flexible periphery. 


Finally we suggested that, through their impact on the working class, 
petty bourgeoisie and fractions of capital, these structural changes in 
‘the decisive nucleus of economic activity’ would be crucial in the 
struggle for hegemony. But we also pointed out that the reliance on 
market forces to secure sustained recovery eschewed substantial stace 
direction and co-ordination, and thus ignored the fact that the long-term 
growth of manufacturing productivity and international competitiveness 
depend mainly on dynam efficiency, active co-operation from labour 
within internal labour markets, and the facilitative and supporting role 
of the state. Nonetheless, the Conservatives’ warrant of autonomy 
persisted with general support from the City, mixed blessings from 
industry, and only muted opposition from organized labour in the 
private sector and divided opposition in the public sector. 


In this context we argued that the Conservatives might succeed in 
consolidating an electoral coaliuon around the new growth industries, 
the tradeable service sector, and the consumer industries dependent 
thereon. If the trade union movement were also to recompose itself 
exclusively around the ‘privileged nation’, then the prospects for the 
Left would be dire. To win the next election with the present electoral 
system and the continued division within and among the opposition 
parties, Thatcherism would only need support from some 40 per cent 
of those who voted. In the event it secured 43 per cent and further 
strengthened its position among the crucial skilled working class in the 
private sector. 


L The Electoral Record 


Labour had probably Jost the election before the first shots of the 
campaign were fired, as it 1s now clear that some sixty per cent of voters 
had already made up their minds. Even so, with around 4o per cent of 
electors still to decide, the Labour Party could have mobilized a majority 
for a short-term electoral coaliton. After capturing 3-4 per cent of 
voters from the Alliance in the first week of the campaign, however, 
Labour was unable to make further gains. Apart from the Tory gutter 
press (which is always with us), there are no obvious scapegoats for 
this failure. Indeed, in contrast to 1983, the campaign itself was one of 
the most professional and disciplined since the war, the leader was 
credible; and the activists were united, at least for the duration. 


The campaign material comprised a monthly Briefrag during the pre- 
election penod plus a Loca! Election Spectral, weekly background briefings 
for target seats, various editions of Key Statistics, information packs on 
the Tories’ broken promuses, on defence, and on local elections, an 
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election briefing book, a brochure from Trade Unions for a Labour 
Victory (TULV), and draft press releases for candidates. There was also 
an Election Brisfing almost daily during the campaign. These materials, 
generally of a very high quality, were backed by a computer link-up to 
many constituencies so that responses to any campaign developments 
could be immediate and co-ordinated. Labour Central Office also prod- 
uced twenty-one leaflets on all major policy issues, together with eight 
posters/car stickers, nine different clipsheets, seven direct mail drafts, 
and seven booklets; TULV issued a further six leaflets. Clear propaganda 
roles were given to Labour Weekly, Labour Party News and New Sosialist, 
and there was a national press advertising campaign. Five television 
party political broadcasts were also prepared, the first of which (repeated 
on the sth of June) was widely regarded as being state of the art. Party 
headquarters succeeded almost beyond hope in managing the agenda 
so that, as far as possible, pre-selected issues were discussed. To this 
end individuals such as Scargill and Benn were carefully hidden, and 
national figures were sent to specific places to support the day’s theme. 
It is hard to imagine how Labour could have conducted a more 
professional campaign. This strongly suggests that the problem had 
more to do with the message than the medium and that any future 
advance of the Labour movement will depend on developing a new 
programme together with the organizational, institutional and strategic 
changes needed to support it. This impression is reinforced by looking 
behind the campaign to the sociology and political economy of electoral 
support. 


The 1979 election, which first brought the Thatcherite Tories to power, 
was a ‘normal’ election held in ‘exceptional’ circumstances. Many cast 
their vote against the Labour Party, the ‘winter of discontent’, and the 
unions rather than for the Thatcherite programme: inflation, taxation 
and crime were also key issues. Nor did a realigning election really 
occur in 1983. The ‘Falklands Factor’ appears to have had only limited 
impact.’ The majority of voters were motivated more by dislike of 
other parties than by support for their chosen party.* This was linked 
to the sense of economic optimism and individual prosperity among 
Conservative voters—especially among skilled blue-collar workers— 
and the fear that Labour might ruin it. Uneven development of the 
British economy under Thatcherism had aggravated the North-South 
divide and promoted regional polarization rather than the traditional 
uniform swing. There were clearer divisions between the South, sub- 
urban, and rural constituencies and those in the North and inner-city 
areas; and New Towns and ‘affluent worker’ constituencies had higher 
pro-Tory swings than university towns or arcas of Asian and Afro- 
Caribbean settlement.° 

2 a 
3lt was cermunly sgnrficent m consclidacng Mrs Thatcher's hold over tho Cabinet end in the 
Coneervatrve Party It alo provided a short-term boost to the Conservatrres’ populacty (some three 
percentage poms for three months), but by August economic soes were once agam crocs See D 
Senders et al, “Goverment Popularity and the Falklands War: a Reasecaament’, Britich journal of 
Petwwad Sems 17, 1987, pp- 281—313. 

4L Crewe, ‘The Electocare Partisan Deahgoment Ten Years On’, West Earujoon Pedtecs, 1584, p 
Sec] Carner and ML Steed, ‘Appendix a: Ao Analysis of the Vong’, m D. Butler 2nd D Kavanagh, 
Tie Beusch General Election of 1923, Loodon 1984 
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This pattern was reinforced this year. Real gains in individual or family 
prosperity for the majonty, and an increasingly widespread belief that 
the economy was looking up, dovetailed with the Tory campsign to 
persuade people that Labour could not manage the economy. Moreover, 
neither Labour nor the Alliance parties attacked the Conservatives’ 
economic record as such—only its social repercussions. The outcome 
of the June election has strengthened the impression that two political 
nations now exist ia Britain, well beyond merely regional differences in 
party support. Although this has often been expressed in terms of the 
so-called North-South divide, such a slogan can be misleading. 


Finally, we do not believe that authoritarian populism played a major 
role in the Conservatives’ electoral success. Since 1979 there has been 
a ‘gradual moving left’ among the electorate. This has not yet reversed 
the ‘great moving right show’ of the seventies, but it does show 
steady support for the welfare state system.® Indeed, the 1987 election 
highlighted the paradox that, although the three most salient issues for 
voters (jobs, health and education) all revealed a Labour lead, a campaign 
built around them has little impact without narrow appeals to self- 
interest and/or a record of apparent success in managing the economy 
in the past.? It ıs material conceastons which have been crucial in 
consolidating pragmatic Conservative support in the working class, 
albeit strongly reinforced by the mass media and the ‘moving mght’ 
ideological organizations. 


The Changing Party System 


Psephologists have encountered major problems ın interpreting the 
shifts in voung behaviour in Britain.® For they ignore the fact that 
structural crises undermine familiar parameters and that societal restruc- 
turing usually extends to a reorganization of party systems. Thus the 
emergence of an allegedly impossible ‘stagflation’ in a Keynesian welfare 
state system in crisis was matched by both class and partisan dealignment 
in the two-party political system which lasted from 1945 until 1970. In 
the present transition to a post-Fordist economy, we are now witnessing 
a parallel reorganization of the party system which, by no means 
automatic, involves contrasting political responses on the part of the 
two main components. So far labour has failed to adapt organizationally 
and strategically to the current changes. Since 1983, however, the 
Conservatives have identified, roterpreted, and given some political and 
ideological coherence to the complex and disparate socio-economic 
changes involved ın this period of transition. 


As familar class boundanes began to dissolve in the sixties, political 
parties lost both their electoral bearings and their programmatic clarity. 
In particular, the manual/non-manual distinction was overlaid by three 
further cleavages. The postwar boom generated affluence for the Fordist 





t Inchors of Thatchensm and ‘suthommnan populsm' were lower in the 1987 olecuon than m 1984 
and lower sull chan in 1979 | Crewe’s penoa! commrmnicanoa to Bob Jessop 

TI Crewe, Gaardem, 15-16 June 1987 Ch Sanden of al, “Government Popoulerrty’ 

8 For a renew see E Scarbrough, “The Bonsh Electorare Twenty Years Or Blectoral Change and 
Election Surreys’, Brotisd Jomse of Paisie Sost, 17, 1947, po 119-2146 
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‘mass’ or semi-skilled worker (reflected in the ill-founded sarbosrgeotse 
seni thesis) as well as more instrumental unionism and electoral behav- 
iour and a new division between the private and public sectors and 
among non-manual workers.’ Class dealignment was particularly mar- 
ked in the working class because the Labour Party failed to represent 
the interests (as defined within the Keynesian welfare state system) of 
its traditional supporters or to resolve the emerging crisis in its flawed 
Fordist economic base.!° The Conservative Party also lost ground as a 
result of its Keynesian commitment (including its solicitous concern for 
full employment and the social wage). But its traditional petty-bourgeois 
support responded not so much with new electoral allegiances (apart 
from Liberal protest votes) as with a sense of petty-bourgeois resseatimeni 
which flowed as a subterranean current to re-emerge in the river of 
Thatcherism. 


The crisis of Fordism and the Keynesian welfare-state system laid the 
basis for a new politics both in the inner cities (reflected at local 
government level) and in social movements (often strongest in the inner 
cities). This new politics, opposed as much to Butskellite consensus 23 
to the emergent neo-liberal crisis-management of Labour and Tories 
alike, served to fragment the Labour Party especially between inner- 
city CLPs (with their concern for non-affuent workers, the public sector, 
and various rainbow minorities and social movements) and the national 
organization (which was more onented to the skilled male union 
member and the maintenance of the postwar settlement). In turn this 
was associated with a process of partisan dealignment tending to narrow 
Labour’s working-class base to ‘traditional’ sectors in Scotland, the 
North, the public sector, and the council estates.!! The emergence of 
the SDP was initially inspired by an urge to resurrect and preserve 
Keynesian social democracy against a Bennite Labour Party and corpora- 
tism. Under Dr Owen it then evolved in the direction of a ‘progressive’, 
neo-liberal party oriented to “Thatcherism with a human face’. However, 
this shift has helped to undermine the Alliance—which was, in any 
case, becoming more and more a movement based upon professional 
and managerial workers. Only the Conservative Party has a true cross- 
class base, having consolidated its support among the skilled working 
class. The letter is the biggest single group in the electorate and, in 
material terms, has done well under Thatcherism. 


The post-Fordist division of the workforce between a skill-flexible core 
and a time-flexible periphery, which 1s now replacing the old manual/ 
non-manual distinction, underlies a shift from the post-war vision of a 
one-nation mass consumption system to a two-nations model based on 
the affluent flemble worker plus a social security state. Whereas the 
Labour Party, gue social democratic, could gain from the Fordist system 
with its Keynesian welfare state politics, it is the Conservative Party 





* P. Dunleavy and CT Husbands, Brash Dearecracy at the Cresorsads, London 1985 

™ CF B Jessop, ‘The Trensformanoa of che Sorte m Postwar Britam’, 10 R Sease, cd , Tho Shai s 
Weera Exrepe, Loodon 1980; P Whiteley, The Leber Party w Criss, London 1983. On ideological 
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which is pioneering the transition to post-Fordism and identifying itself 
with the class interests of workers at its core. 


The Labour Party is only now beginning to debate whether to adapt 
to the post-Fordist realities at the expense of traditional one-nation 
commuitments—a debate all the more necessary because of changes in 
the class structure. Not only has the manual working class shrunk from 
around half of the electorate in 1964 to around a third in 1983; but 
even this class is being more heavily polarized into core and periphery. 
Clearly this transition and recomposition are proceeding unevenly across 
Britain. This explains the paradox that, ‘while class forces have waned 
among individual voters, they appear to flourish in the regions—and 
even within constituencies.”? Thus a strong manufacturing presence 
correlates with Labour voting in the North and Tory voting in the 
South. Moreover, since this divide continues a trend predating 1979, it 
cannot just be explained away as an effect of Thatcherism. In a sense 
North and South have become metaphors for Fordism and post-For- 
dism, and Labour’s hold on the ‘North’ could prove uncertain, especially 
if the Tories succeed in pushing Thatcherism and post-Fordism beyond 
their current strongpoints. Unless the Labour Party adapts to the 
fundamental social and economic changes, future elections will merely 
determine whether we have a majority Conservative government or a 
hung Parliament! Even the alternative bases of Labour’s support in 
the seventies and eighties (in the inner cities, rainbow coalitions and 
social movements) could turn out to be unstable. Not only is it difficult 
to reconcile the interests of such minorities with a broader electoral 
base, but their political commitments are also liable to change. This is 
not to suggest that Labour has only to identify itself with the ‘white 
heat’ of the post-Fordist revolution to make a decisive breakthrough at 
the polls. But it does pose a series of strategic dilemmas which need 
serious debate on the Left. 


Il. The Thatcherite Strategy 


These dilemmas must be considered from at least two viewpoints: 
firstly, the likely changes in British political economy and social structure 
during the Conservatives’ third term; and, secondly, the current strategy, 
function and organization of the Labour Party. As we have seen, 
Labour’s campaign in 1987 did not properly address the issues of flexible 
accumulation and popular capitalism around which the Conservatives 
are organizing their accumulation strategy and hegemonic project for 
the 1990s. There is a real danger that the Labour Party (with or without 
the Alliance) will concentrate its efforts on forming an anti-Thatcherite 
bloc for the next election when ıt is far from clear either that Mrs 
Thatcher will remain as leader, or that the Tories are incapable of 
presentational adjustments. The real tasks for the next election are to 
develop a socialist version of flexible accumulation and a socialist 
alternative to popular capitalism. 14 
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The principal lines of conflict within the Conservative Cabinet have 
changed at least twice since 1979. The tussle between ‘wets’ and ‘dries’ 
is now past history and that between ‘consolidators’ and ‘radicals’— 
which precipitated the ‘mid-life crisis of Thatcherism’—has now been 
resolved in favour of the latter.!5 The inertia and drift which character- 
ized much of the second term is to be banished from the third. This 
time round the main point of contention concems the degree and forms 
of state intervention necessary to advance the transition to a post- 
Fordist economy. On this issue Mrs Thatcher seems to be in a minority 
in her Cabinet, and much will depend on whether the neo-statists have 
more success than did the wets or the consolidators. Certainly the 
growing centralization of state control in existing areas—as well as the 
new forms of intervention through the MSC, the Urban Development 
Corporations, new technology programmes, or state support for the 
allegedly self-starting, self-financing small business sector—tbelie the 
government’s claim to be rolling back the frontiers of the state. In fact, 
of course, Thatcherism is merely rolling back the frontiers of the 
social democratic state; disengagement here is accompanied by deeper 
involvement in other areas of post-Fordist promotion.’ 


The agenda outlined in the Qseen’s Speech and the Conservative Manifesto 
gives indications about the future course of government policy. Four 
main themes have been announced for the beginning of the third term: 
changes in the management of the inner aties; a radical restructuring 
of the state education system; changes to the ownership structure of 
public rented accommodation (and the decontrol of private rents); and 
the abolition of the domestic property tax (rates) in favour of a regressive 
poll tax. The most significant omission from public statements thus far 
is, of course, government plans for the NHS. The proposals have a 
threefold objective: to extend the neo-liberal strategy to the depressed, 
low- or no-growth urban areas and parts of the welfare state; to 
undermine Labour’s electoral base in the second nation; and to alter 
significantly the modes of representation, internal organization, and 
intervention in the state system. 


Spearheading the attack on the inner cities will be the Young—Clarke 
team at the Department of Trade and Industry (DTI) and Ridley at the 
Department of the Environment (DoE). The latter has been Whitehall’s 
main arm reaching directly into the urban arena, and its favoured (if 
hitherto largely experimental) mode of operation under Thatcherism 
has been the Urban Development Corporations (UDCs).!7 These are 
dominated by business and finance and have only two local authority 


on 
1 The wet/dry confher mvolved disputes between One Nanon Tones commmnted to restoring the 
postwar settlement and ts pattem of corporanst bias and the hardliners who trusted m monetenem, 
auserty, deflanon and confroonnon s means of economic and poltical crme-management, the 
consolidetot/radieal drvide concerned the debate over consolidatmg auenng achievements or pressing 
on with the Thatcher revolniion On the barter see A Gamble, ‘Smashing the Sete- Thatcher’s Radical 
Crusade’, Meram Today, June 1985; Jemop, “Mid-Life Come’ 

4% Following Poulantzss, we stressed this oscillation between disengagement and intervention, manam 
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representatives; they have abrogated local authority planning powers 
and enjoy total control over designated areas of urban deprivation. Their 
responsibilities include: buying land, preparing industrial infrastructure, 
developing land for private industry, attracting private investment, and 
selling land to business. The most celebrated example 1s the London 
Docklands Development Corporation, which has built a transit system, 
a city airport, housing, and industry. For a government supposedly 
commutted to rolling back the frontiers of the state and opposed to 
quangos these powers are breathtaking. 


The DTI seems most unsuitable as a ministry for urban intervention and 
devotes the bulk of its (drastically reduced) spending to general, 
regional, and specific industrial support. This may explain why struggles 
continue among the departments of employment, trade, health and 
social security, and the environment over who is to play the chief co- 
ordinating role in the new urban initiative. At the same time, however, 
ministers are generally agreed that no increases in total public spending 
are required—although political pressure and existing demand-led pro- 
grammes clearly limit the scope for reductions. This suggests that it is 
change in the institutions allocating funds (and the political forces able 
to influence them) which is thought to be decisive for the inner city 
programme. This point is crucial for understanding the Thatcherite 
strategy. For, during the long postwar boom Britain, along with many 
other capitalist democracies, saw a rising share for local government in 
a rising total public expenditure This occurred because of the growing 
weight of socialized consumption patterns under Fordism and the role 
of local and/or regional agencies in welfare delivery. These agencies 
were not always democratically accountable to local electorates and 
were prey to influence from the professions, business interests, the 
unions, and the local authorities’ own peak organizations. Quasi-govern- 
ment agencies also proliferated, removed from local contro]. In this 
sense, the removal of local government powers significantly pre-dates 
the Thatcher era.!8 But this long-term trend is now reinforced by two 
phenomena more directly related to Thatcherism: its neo-liberal strategy 
and its attempt to restrain, cut and redirect public expenditure. 


The post-Fordist mode of accumulation places 2 lower value on mass 
individual and collective consumption and creates pressures for a more 
differentiated production and distribution of health, education, transport 
and housing. In earlier capitalist regimes the majority of the population 
were ‘Have-nots’ and a minority could be described as ‘have-lots’.!9 The 
one-nattion Keynesian welfare state was intended to grant this majority 
access to mass consumption through transfer payments and/or collective 
provision. Ostensibly this occurred at the expense of the ‘have-lots’, 
but in reality ıt mainly depended upon inter-generational redistribution 
within the same class. The transition to post-Fordism is associated with 





"P Dunleavy, The Limits to Local Government’, in M Boddy and C Pudge, ede , Lacs Secnadecar, 
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an emergent division between, on the one hand, subordinate groups 
who have come to depend on the public provision of these goods and 
services, and, on the other, privileged sectors who can take advantage 
of new forms of private provision, often encouraged by fiscal subsidies. 
A majority now belong to these privileged sectors in terms of transport 
and housing and to the subordinate groups in terms of health and 
educational provision. This has already produced an electoral alliance 
of the privileged majority against the ‘have-nots’, and the Conservatives 
want to encourage this through their policies for “popular capitalism’. 


Centralization and Devolution 


In the third term this will involve further attempts to undermine 
the Labour Party’s base in public housing and to consolidate the 
Conservatives’ own base through differential access to education and 
health. At first this need not involve a major transfer of activities to 
the market sector proper, but could proceed through a two-pronged 
strategy of centralization from above and devolution to consumers 
below. This would erode the power of local authorities and public- 
sector producer groups and the overall legitimacy of public provision. 
According to the balance of forces and the precise institutional arrange- 
ments, it might then be possible to contemplate a further stage in which 
the central state would be able to carry through actual privatization. 
The anti-bureaucratic, anti-egalitarian thrust of the first stage, with 
its intra-class redistributional implications, might have considerable 
electoral appeal to groups of privileged wage-carners—especially if 
Labour merely confines itself to defence of the status quo. 


Tax cuts are intended to assist the shift from public to private provision 
and to sustain the general ideology of public expenditure control —a 
traditional obsession of the Treasury—that legitimates attacks on local 
authorities. But the growth of privatization, contracting-out and deregul- 
ation of local services will also strengthen capital vis-a-vis organized 
labour and the state. More generally, the shift from locally accountable 
to centralized and/or consumer-driven services alters the institutional 
allocation of social spending in favour of productive investment and at 
the expense of unproductive consumption. Insofar as ıt weakens the 
legitimatory and mass-integrative functions of the welfare state, it could 
also lead to greater emphasis on policing the crisis through a range of 
repressive measures.” 


These issues can be illustrated by a brief look at secondary education 
and housing. The political space for Thatcherite policies in education 
was opened by Labour’s failure to offer a principled defence of collectiv- 
ism or to propose convincing reforms to secure its democratic provision. 
The (not so) Great Debate on teaching standards and the curriculum 
initiated by Callaghan in 1978 paved the way for identifying young 
people as a political and employment problem and the teaching pro- 
fession as responsible for the crisis of the education system. Education 
cuts were also begun under the last Labour government in response to 
IMF pressures and forecasts about falling enrolments. These develop- 
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ments enabled the Conservatives to present their policies as responding 
to a mattemally agreed set of problems rather than a business-inspired 
agenda. The softening-up moves of the first two administrations 
included: removal of the compulsion on local authorities to reorganize 
along comprehensive lines; the establishment of parental rights to 
express a preference for a school; the appointment of parents and 
teachers on governing bodies, and the assisted places scheme. However, 
it was clear that no further progress could be made until the teachers’ 
unions were beaten decisively. Therefore a second round was scheduled 
to effect the unilateral introduction of greater DES control over teacher 
training, the publication of HM Inspectors’ reports, changes in teachers’ 
working conditions, and the by-passing of local authorities and unions 
in matters of pay. Soon a single education bill will break local authority 
monopoly over public education provision, devolve power from admini- 
strations to heads, and prescribe a nationwide core curriculum. Local 
authorities will thus be squeezed between heightened central control 
and devolution to independently-governed schools (or business-funded 
city technical colleges) able to compete for per-pupi grants. Even if 
spending on education were significantly increased (above the 5.3 per 
cent of GDP in 1978-79 and 4.7 per cent in 1985—86), these changes 
could not fail to yield a markedly more inegalitarian, two-nation state 
system. If in time the balance of forces proves favourable, 2 final step 
might be to privatize the state’s role through overt selection and 
additional fee-paying on top of a minimalist voucher system. 


Housing 1s simpler still. Following the electorally advantageous round 
of council-house sales, it is now intended that the public rented sector 
should be privatized (or at least removed from local authority control 
through state sponsorship of housing associations). This has been 
pioneered by Tory councils such as Wandsworth, and Conservative 
Central Office is reported to have been paying close attention. After all, 
‘if they can win a seat like Battersea they can win many others like it. 
And if they can break down Labour’s power base on the council estates, 
they equally can break Labour’s power base in the inner cities."21 Any 
residue of local spending powers will be further curtailed by the 
regressive poll tax, under which 18 million ratepayers (six million of 
whom do not pay the full amount) will be boosted to 35 million poll- 
tax payers. The losers will be drawn mainly from the second nation. 


In the short to medium term, such strategies for the welfare state and 
the inner cities are not intended to produce serious changes in the 
economic prospects of the second nation. The central concern is rather 
to consolidate political support for the general parameters of the neo- 
liberal accumulation strategy and the popular-capitalist hegemonic pro- 
ject. Indeed, the primacy of the political class struggle in Thatcherite 
policy is often astonishing. Whereas the last Labour government tended 
to subordinate political strategy to economic Crisis-management, the 
Thatcher governments have often treated economic policy as a sub-field 
for the politics of hegemony. This can be illustrated in four examples: 
the early restructuring of exchange-rates to win the political battle 
against inflation, despite the impact on a struggling British industry; 
a Ss 
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the key role of ‘popular capitalism’ and PSBR considerations, rather than 
industrial or competition policy, in shaping the privatization drive; the 
gearing of manpower training to the social and political consequences 
of youth unemployment as much as to the promotion of neo-liberal 
flexibility; and the use of public-sector industrial relations to provide 
macho-management demonstration effects for a far more cautious private 
sector. The general rationale seems to be that if the government can 
modify the balance of forces in the short term, it will gain sufficient 
time to restructure society and to allow a market-generated recovery. 


Thus restructuring for capital through Enterprise Zones, Freeports and 
UDCs is as much concerned with social and political recomposition as 
it is with job creation. Local Labour authority initiatives have probably 
created more jobs, at lower cost, than these government schemes. 
However, as two left critics, Goodwin and Duncan, note: ‘Local 
economic policy is not, directly, about economic change. It is about the 
way in which political demonstration and political mobilization can 
support economic change, and thus what kind of economic change this 
will be.’ This view is confirmed in a recent comment in Frsencta! 
Weekly, the house journal of the new financial services sector: ‘It is not 
hard to see Government policy as the next and possibly final round in 
a battle against the Labour local authorities rather than as direct action 
to relieve the inner cities. Its emphasis on UDCs, central government- 
appointed bodies that can usurp many of the basic functions of local 
government, could be taken as corroborating the view that this is a 
power battle first and a zeal for reform second.” 


Hil. Left Strategy 


In our earlier articles we argued that the British state had been restructu- 
red through civil service reorganization and politically-motivated pro- 
motion to key official posts; through the enhancement of Treasury 
control over all areas of government; through a much-reinforced poli- 
cing apparatus, a redefinition of ‘subversion’ and heightened manipu- 
lation of the media; through the radical centralization of government 
power and the assault on local government, through a programme of 
denationalization and competition which would be difficult to reverse; 
through privatization in the welfare state—thereby constructing new 
interests 1n private provision both among clients and within the pro- 
fessions and supply industries; and through radical restructuring of 
education and the expansion of the Manpower Services Commission, 
etc. 


The reorganization of the state under the past two Thatcher govern- 
ments has been marked by permanent improvisation, trial-and-error 
experimentation, and institutional Darwinism. This has had three major, 
and somewhat paradoxical, effects. Firstly, it has lessened (or further 
removed) the functions and political power, not only of Parliament but 
also of local and regional government, the institutions responsible for 
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the social democratic delivery of welfare goods and services, and organs 
of functional representation (particularly the unions). Secondly, in some 
cases these fanctions and powers have been (re)concentrated below the 
central level—most notably through the UDCs—+so that they have 
become more flexible and less accountable to local electorates, their 
own employees, or traditional clients. But central government has 
typically reserved the right to redistribute resources across and among 
these bodies without meaningful prior consultation with the interests 
affected; and it can pick and choose among different, often competing, 
experimental models to promote those which seem to be advancing its 
objectives and then modify or close those which are costly and ineffective 
or which serve as sites of resistance. In this way the central state hopes 
to penetrate more effectively into local niches and micro-economic 
interstices, reinforcing capital’s ability to exploit even the smallest areas 
of surplus production and consumption and to further its reorganization 
by gaining access to the micro-level of civil society. 


Thirdly, in other cases this power has been centralized in the executive 
branch in Whitehall. This does not mean, however, that it has been 
subject to any effective concentration and co-ordination through 
increased control over different parts of the central state and their 
associated policy networks. Whether this lack of concentration is rational 
cannot be assessed purely in administrative terms. It has certainly 
militated against stable, long-term policy-making in many institutions 
(e.g. local government, education and training, health, nationalized 
industries). But it also enables the government continually to reallocate 
resources through selective adjustment of financial and manpower budg- 
ets, to redirect policy by closing, modifying or expanding specific 
initiatives and programmes, and to encourage competition by making 
further support contingent on compliance with the government’s (often 
changing) objectives. This is all the more necessary because Thatcheriam 
has encountered many institutional obstacles and much political resist- 
ance as it seeks to find a relatively smooth path towards a post-Fordist 
future. Periods of institutional inertia, political immobilism, electoral 
unpopularity or economic discomfiture have been broken, circum- 
vented, ridden out and overcome through a mixture of lies, good luck 
and sharp judgement. Nor have the economic and social costs been 
negligible as first one, and then another, tactic are mobilized behind a 
flexible accumulation strategy and a two-nations hegemonic project. 


Through this kaleidoscopic movement within the state system two key 
elements of continuity stand out: one political, the other administrative. 
Mrs Thatcher clearly personifies the political commitment to the radical, 
neo-liberal popular-capitalist strategy which hes gradually taken shape 
over two periods in office, while the continued administrative dominance 
of the Treasury as the guardian of the public purse has served as a key 
instrument in the financially driven reorganization of the state. Together 
with the step-by-step recomposition of the top civil service to promote 
people who are ‘one of us’ (or sufficiently chameleon to appear so), this 
has helped to consolidate the political gains of the ‘Thatcher revolution’. 


All of these changes could still prove temporary, of course, if the overall 
accumulation strategy proves unworkable. We have already offered 
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reasons to question how rational this might be in the long term, 
especially for domestic capital and its workforce. Nor can there be 
any guarantee that the hegemonic project of popular capitalism can 
cement a bloc of electoral suppost for Thatcherism around the ‘haves’ 
in the economic core and the most-favoured-nation owning homes, 
shares and private pensions. Changes in the state, however dynamic, 
cannot be the only key to success. Not only hegemony but also the 
state need a ‘decisive economic nucleus’. In turn this suggests that a 
successful challenge to Thatcherism must organize on all three fronts 
and offer an alternative institutional design for the state as well as for 
fiexible economic organization and a democratic pluralist civil society. 


The New Statesman has now joined the Esosomiss in arguing for a 
realignment in party politics that would involve some kind of pact 
between the Alliance (minus its Owenite Front) and the Labour Party. 
The logic of this argument, as with its pre-election versions, derives 
primarily from electoral considerations. Thus the paper’s political com- 
mentator, Peter Kellner, after surveying the awesome scale of Labour’s 
defeat, has argued that the Labour Party is faced with only two, mutually 
exclusive options: either come to terms with the Alliance or attempt to 
marginalize it.> The former policy, which is favoured by Kellner, 
would imply a commitment to PR, policy changes, Party reorganization 
(suggestions include: OMOV for candidate selection, a non-policy-mak- 
ing role for Conference, etc.) and an acceptance that Labour will never 
govern alone again. The latter orientation, which appears to have the 
support of Kinnock and Hattersley, would involve even more profound 
changes of policy and structure as the Party would have to shift to the 
centre ground ın the hope of displacing the Alliance. This line of 
analysis is premissed on the correct observation made by Anthony 
Arblaster, from a rather different position, that ‘the notion of an anti- 
Thatcher majority has just as much, and as little, substance as its 
opposite: the existence of an anti-Labour or anti-Socialist majority.” 
In terms of the e/ectore/ logic of the pre-1987 period there was little to 
fault this argument: the result in 1987, despite Labour’s numerically 
higher poll, was a more serious defeat than in 1983. Indeed Raymond 
Williams, again within a dissenting perspective, made a similar point in 
early 1984 during the ‘Hobsbawm debate’.2”? But Williams went on to: 
ask the question that many of the current enthusiasts refuse to face: 
what kind of party is the Labour Party to be? On what terms would 
such a pact be possible? 


Those on the Left who have advanced the pact/PR argument hope for 
a break with the competitive party duopoly, presaging moves to a more 
open, decentralized and democratic political system within which a 
genuine socialist politics could begin to be constructed. Michael Rustin 
has argued that this would involve not a gesera/ political pact but a ‘specific 
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pre-election agreement, on a minimal programme of democratization 
including electoral reform’, regional/national devolution, strengthened 
local government, freedom of information, and so on. It presupposes 
the defeat of Owen & Co. within the Alliance and would not preclude 
electoral competition around other issues. This view has much to 
commend it and the changes and strategy we have described above 
would have been impossible in a state with constitutional protection 
for local and/or regional government. Hilary Wainwright has argued 
for a similar strategy for the Labour Left which would focus on the 
widespread democratization of the institutions of British society. In 
our view such a strategy is unlikely to succeed on its own, but it would 
begin to provide an opening to the privileged nation through the 
Alliance constituency committed to constitutional reform. But is it 
wholly realistic? The Alliance would use the pact to shift the boundaries 
of ‘moderate’ policies to exclude many from the Left. Similarly, the 
Labour Party and its union allies would reinforce the politics of ‘balanced 
ticket’ leadership ‘wherein a paramount concern for defensive unity is 
conjoined to the tenacious belief that the key to electoral success lies in 
marginalizing the left”! The failure of the joint Tribune~Campaign 
Group slate and the Centre-Right dominance of Kinnock’s shadow 
cabinet are only the most recent demonstrations of this. In other words, 
besides marginalization of the Owenite Front such a strategy would 
require a decisive reorientation of the strategy of the Labexr leadership. 


Moreover, since we cannot have PR before the defeat of the Conserva- 
tives, the space for a genuine Left politics would not arise until 1991 
at the earliest, perhaps not till the mid-rg90s. In the interim the 
requirements of the pact would surely stifle independent Left initiatives 
for fear of pushing the Alliance contingent towards a non-Thatcherite 
Conservative Party, ie. where David Owen has always wanted it. It 
was this kind of consideration that led Williams, Arblaster and others 
to conclude that such a pact would be the worst defeat that socialists 
could suffer. Furthermore, Conservative politics will be very different 
in 1991 from 1987, just as they were different in 1987 from 1983 or 
1979. The Left has a debilitating tendency to fight the last election, 
which results from the organizational inertia of the labour movement 
and the failure to analyse Thatcherism as a constantly evolving politico- 
economic project. This has one immediate consequence. If the Conserva- 
tive Party perceived an ‘anti-Thatcher’ alliance in the making they 
would move to outflank it by seeking to detach its SDP contingent. It 
is therefore doubtful whether the narrow political basis for such a pact 
exists anyway. A ‘progressive Thatcherism’ à Ja Heseltine & Co. is 
uncomfortably close to the Right of the Alliance for optimism on 
this score. Finally, and most importantly, we would argue that such 
calculations do not address the real basis of Thatcher’s success to date. 
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The New Agenda 


The Conservative Party has convinced much of the privileged core that 
its material interests as both workers and consumers are best secured 
through policies of popular capitaliam: at present this includes owner- 
ship of the home, shares and pensions, and it may come to embrace a 
degree of private entitlement to education and health provision. Privat- 
zed incorporation of the worker/consumer, however, can only be 
sustained if the bases of collectivist politics are simultaneously eroded. 
This is not just a matter of changing the social profile of the class 
structure—the pace of change has been dramatically hastened by rapid 
deindustrialization and government policy—but also requires the ero- 
sion of the organizational and relational bases for collectivism and 
democratic politics. The defeat of oppositional trade unionism, the far- 
reaching diminution of the powers and autonomy of local government, 
the recasting of state institutions (abolition and/or restructuring of 
quangos, changes in personnel and operating criteria, etc.}, and the 
demobilization of new social movements have all sustained a new 
form .of statism. In parallel with the widespread privatization and 
deregulation, there has been an unprecedented arrogation of central 
state powers which has openly short-circuited established mechanisms 
of participation and/or accountability. In this final elimination of corpora- 
tist collaboration, individuals are protected by the strong state as long 
as they have no wish to participate in, or mitiate, policy on their own 
behalf. The aim is thus to construct a robust yet flexible institutional 
order which precludes political ‘interference’ in business activity and 
forcibly imposes market criteria on wide areas of state provision. 


The Conservatives won in 1987 because of their economic record, not 
in spite of it. It is too easy to blame this on the undoubted difficulty 
that Labour faced in convincing the electorate that Thatcherism was 
economically irrational while those in work had seen their real incomes 
steadily rise. The images of decline and decay in Labour’s rhetoric 
(however accurate for the second nation) failed to reflect the apparently 
market-led growth of the leading sectors in the neo-liberal project; 
and the images of controls, constraints and bureaucratic redistribution 
conveyed negative, backward-looking connotations. Moreover, the 
long-announced economic crunch has not materialized. The re-emerg- 
ence of a balance-of-payments constraint on domestic expansion is real 
enough, but it does not follow that there will be an identifiable moment 
when the Left can seize the initiative from any crisis. Given the 
demobilization and passivity induced under Thatcherism, combined 
with the erosion of the Left’s organizational base, any opening may 
well prove to be one for the Right. But all of this merely reflects the 
central problem that the Left lacks an alternative strategy of reconstruc- 
tion—one that could unify and defend the second nation while appealing 
to the industrial core in both its worker and consumer status. 


What, then, are the political obstacles to the two-nations project? And 
what kind of politics of power 1s required if the Left is to bridge the 
divide between the second nation and the privileged core? In the realm 
of education and health care, over ninety per cent of the population 
remains entirely dependent on collective provision, but even here the 
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potential for Thatchente advance should not be underestimated. For 
while there is widespread popular support for a politics of redistribution, 
this must both be non-bureaucratic and ensure economic growth for 
the privileged core. In this sense the key barner lies less in people’s 
perceptions than in the absence of the organizational structures that 
might provide an arena for the two nations to find common cause. This 
situation will be aggravated to the extent that the Conservative attack 
on Labour’s remaining power bases is successful. And such causes, to 
constitute a politics of the Left, must involve an extension of democracy 
at the level of the state and the enterprise. A continuation of Labour’s 
traditional centralism and statism is doomed to failure, while pure 
market-based solutions merely pave the way for an Owen-style ‘progres- 
sive’ Thatcherism. The weakness of market-based proposals is not 
simply their economic logic, it is rather that without a significant 
extension of democracy and popular participation the social base for a 
redistributive politics cannot be constructed. 


Thus if the Left is to take advantage of opposition to, and contradictions 
in, the statism and market polarization induced by Thatcherism, it 
must recognize that only 2 democratic collectivism can avoid the 
demobilization and political passivity that both marketization and 
bureaucratic-collectivist solutions engender.% For the Labour Party 
there are only two possible partners with whom to build a coalition 
around such concerns: the Alliance or the trade unions, and neither 
offers any easy options. We have argued that an anti-Thatcher pact with 
the Alliance, cast at the level of the politics of support, is deeply 
problematic. But some form of appeal to the Alltance, in the politics of 
both support and power, must be made for Labour to reconnect with 
the privileged core and the public sector professionals and managers. 
Recent experience is hardly encouraging. Despite real co-operation at 
the grass-roots, the Alliance has been split apart by policy disagreements 
and strategic differences among the leadership. The open, post-election 
wrangles have simply made plain the two contesting visions that have 
always constituted the Alliance: the Jenkins—Steel project to build a 
non-union party of the Centre—Left that would accomplish the aborted 
Gaitskellite design outside the Labour Party; and the Owen Front 
strategy of a plebiscitarian-leadership party of the Centre that could 
play a power-broking role in a partially de-aligned party system. Aside 
from this, any workable co-operation between Labour and Liberal (let 
alone SDP) activists will be very hard to achieve. In the Labour camp 
the constituency parties have become infamous for their capacity to 
devote heroic amounts of time and energy to organization and internal 
matters. Among the Liberals the activist concern with community 
politics, opposition to union involvement and a basically liberal social 
philosophy all militate against co-operation with Labour. The position 
and role of the trade unions are equally uncertain. 


Over half of the declining trade union membership did not vote Labour. 
This poses another acute dilemma: Labour can retain something like its 
existing relationship to the unions and hope that they win a wider 
membership; or it can distance itself from the unions and make an 
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alternative appeal to these union (and non-union) voters. It is true that 
ao overwhelming majority of union members support a political role 
for their union, but this is no longer necessarily a Labour politics. For 
the fastest-growing sections of the movement have been 1n those unions 
which have not affiliated to the Labour Party. Moreover the traditional 
industrial and general unions have been weakened by the massive job 
loss in manufacturing, altered management and ownership in the public 
sector, industrial relations legislation, the freezing out from corporatist 
bodies, and the longer-term restructuring of employment patterns. The 
latter ıncludes the formation of a post-Fordist core of company union- 
ism, internal labour markets, relative job security and rising living 
standards, and a penphery (both new and old) of high-turnover, part- 
time/temporary work with lunited employment rights and low pay. 
Unity among trade unions is obstructed still further by the difficulties 
of organizing the periphery and overcoming inter-nnion rivalry in the 
core. On the one hand, the new ‘strike-free’ unionism shows no sign 
of developing a concern with industrial democracy; it is rather the 
old strategy to secure craft monopoly and increased membership in 
conditions of restructured labour processes and markets. On the other 
hand, the membership drive of the TGWU, GMB and others is explicitly 
premissed on an assessment of the ‘new individualism’. Finally, a fourth 
(but not final) round of legislation will weaken the closed shop, further 
regulate union finances and balloting, and institute a blacklegs’ charter 
by preventing disciplinary action against those who continue to work 
after a ballot to strike. 


Concluding Remarks 


We do not see it as our purpose to provide detailed recommendations 
for the Labour Party or the Left. Rather we are concemed to outline 
the broad issues that any successful strategy must confront, and which 
seem to have been passed over in much of the immediate post-election 
analysis and prescription. If the broad outlines of the above analysis are 
correct, then we would suggest that Thatcherism is a highly flexible, 
rapidly changing phenomenon, with a formidable capacity to work 
with, rather than against, powerful social and economic trends. This 
hes involved giving them a particular shape and allocating benefits and 
losses in order to reshape constituencies of support. The two nations 
divide was not simply an intention of Thatcherite politics but a conse- 
quence of its neo-liberal strategies. Once emergent, however, its signifi- 
cance was recognized and its consolidation has become more deliberate. 
The Left cannot wait for this dynamism to expire but must elaborate 
and pursue alternative strategic choices to confront the consequences 
of neo-liberalism. 


Beyond narrow electoral speculations and internal constitutional 
debates, ıt is necessary to grasp the nature and likely evolution of 
Thatcherism, its weaknesses and contradictions. In particular, the struc- 
ture of the Labour Party needs to be reconsidered in terms of the 
function it 1s expected to perform—which, in turn, can only be specified 
in the light of the strategy adopted by the Left. The current subordi- 
nation of most discussion in the Party to the concerns of immediate 
electoral politics, and an assessment of the /ast election, can only result 
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in a perpetuation of Labour’s inability to challenge Thatcherism on the 
new political and socio-economic terrain. We have felt obliged to 
reiterate one of our earlier arguments: that Labour appears always to 
be committed to fighting the previous election. Yet the evidence is clear 
that Thatcher’s three elections have so far been very different. While it 
may be true that the institutional structure of the Labour Party inhibits 
quick-footed responses and that a new campaigning capacity is required, 
a fetter at least as great is the unwillingness to abandon past touchstones 
of Labour Party analysis and action. The solution is not simply to hand 
more decisional autonomy to the Party leadership, nor to develop a 
more effective campaigning approach with the help of increasingly 
fetishized opinion polls. Without an alternative projected in a convincing 
way, the chase after opinion polls may lead Neil Kinnock to Number 
1o—only to discover that he is Mrs Thatcher’s tenant. 


Left strategy must start from a recognition of the irreversible changes 
wrought by the crisis of a nationally based Fordism, now superseded 
by an internationalized post-Fordism. First of all, the Left must promote 
an alternative to the neo-liberal path to flexibilization, involving renewed 
concern with industrial strategy to underpin a domestic employment 
project. Second, such a strategy will provide for an enhancement of the 
role of the state and other publicly-owned economic forms—and there 
is thus an urgent need to devise new institutional mechanisms that 
promote democratic, decentralized collective decision-making in the 
economy and the state delivery of services. Here we strongly endorse 
the arguments of Robin Murray that the case for macroeconomic 
planning and industrial restructuring has lost none of its force, and that 
the relationships between socially-owned enterprises and the (increasin- 
gly international) market must be at the centre of strategic thinking 
about the public sector.*3 This would dovetail with a commitment to a 
partnership within Europe to promote an independent third force—as 
the German SPD, for example, has increasingly advocated—rather than 
the Conservative vision of a strengthened Euro-Thatcherite pular for 
the Atlantic alliance, 


Third, the social base for such a politics of power will have to reach 
into the privileged core of wage-earners while simultaneously unifying 
the second nation. A rainbow coalition of the unemployed, blacks, 
women and other marginalized constituencies lacks the organizational 
and programmatic coherence to serve as the basis of a Left politics. 
This is not to say that social movements are an irrelevance. On the 
contrary, many of the issues they raise—determined policies against 
institutionalized racism, the marginalization of women in the labour 
market, the lack of adequate child-care facilities, measures for disarma- 
ment, etc.—must be major priorities for any Left force. But they cannot 
substitute for political parties. Fourth, and finally, Left strategy must 
also offer policies which lie outside the boundaries of Thatcherism. To 
offer a more progressive and humane brand of Thatcherism would not 
necessarily be electorally advantageous; when offered the choice between 
ersatz and the real thing, it ıs unlikely that the electorate would choose 
the former. 
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The Peace Movement at Coventry 


‘For years, elements in the Communist apparatus sought to interfere in 
the affairs of the Western peace movement, while some Western poli- 
ticians sought to tum “dissidents” in Communist countries into their 
fellow-travellers. Then suddenly the psychodrama entered a different 
phase. The antagonists relaxed; new speech-writers were hired. To our 
considerable surprise, they broke into the peace movement’s files, carried 
off our speeches and demands, and presented some of them as if they 
were their own. Of course we were not given any credits. We did not 
even get any percentage on the Grand Reykjavik Production, which 
plagiarized the END Appeal and the Platform of the US “Freeze” but 
went further than us botb—to announce the imminent abolition of all 
nuclear weapons from planet earth. Very good—very fine. We do not 
mind if we are overlooked in the credits. We shall be very happy if the 
powers can get rid of all nuclear weapons without our help. But mOtbing 
has actually been done. To be fair, one thing was done: the Soviet 
Union, over a long period, sustained a unilateral moratorium on nuclear 
testing, for which it deserves our congratulations—just as the United 
States, Britain and France deserve our condemnation for their total lack 
of response. But otherwise nothing. The superpowers and their allies 
and clients have achieved less in any true peace process than have the 
tiny Pacific island of Palau and nuclear-free New Zealand. In this last 
year, however, it sometimes seems as if the Cold War has walked 
through a mirror. Antagonists change places and swap cach other’s 
lines. Communist economic reformers (we are told) admire the rigour 
of Western monetarism, while Mrs Thatcher—the Iron Lady and the 
inheritor of Churchill’s mantle—prepared for her General Election by 
rushing off to the Soviet Union for a series of photo-opportunities with 
Mr and. Mrs Gorbachev. Mr Gorbachev is awaited with an expectant 
hush in Central Europe as the agent of possible liberation from regimes 
once put in place by Soviet tanks.’ 


Such was Edward Thompson’s vivid evocation of the new conjuncture 
in his speech to the final session of the Sixth Annual Convention of Peace 
Movements at Coventry. The most immediate problem confronting the 
Convention was, of course, how to exert a direct popular influence on 
the Geneva arms negotiations. Its response was a solemn appeal for an 
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international mobilization during the coming UN session on disarma- 
ment, in the week beginning on 24 October, to ensure the implemen- 
tation of the first, limited step of removing all intermediate-range 
missiles from Europe; and beyond that to press for the elimination of 
all nuclear weapons—not just land-based systems—from the continent. 
At the same time, peace campaigners were put on the alert against the 
danger of an escalation of conventional armaments to offset the pull- 
out of Cruise and Pershing, in which the European NATO powers would 
steadily build up their military potential (with the possibility of a ‘West 
European bomb’ on the far horizon), while releasing the USA to intervene 
more actively elsewhere in the globe. 


New Foreign Policies 


This Convention was dominated, more than tts predecessors, by an 
insistence that new and different foreign policies are necessary to 
make moves towards disarmament meaningful. Fritz Eppler of West 
Germany, a leading member of the SPD, gave forceful expression to this 
theme in a plenary session: ‘Each of the two great powers has long 
claimed that it would never attack the other. But if these protestations 
are to be credible, neither must be in a position to launch such an 
attack. So long as Europe is divided it will never be a tranquil continent. 
We cannot hope to dissolve the two blocs overnight, but we can strive 
progressively to render them obsolete. To that end we need to free 
ourselves not only from nuclear and conventional armaments, but first 
of all from conventional thinking. In that regard I confess my shame 
that leaders in the East appear to have understood Olof Palme’s concept 
of common security better than many in the West.’ Visibly moved, 
Eppler was addressing his audience in 2 Coventry Cathedral once razed 
by Nazı bombs, now serving as the meeting-place of the Convention. 
A local minister opened its work by remarking that ‘a conference ın a 
church—even if political rather than religious in character—that is 
devoted to peace, is the best of all expressions of the Christian message.’ 
For Eppler ‘the fact that a German is speaking in Coventry Cathedral 
is symbolic of our purpose in itself.’ 


It would be wrong to suggest, however, that the diverse and immense 
problems subsumed in the idea of peace today were easily reducible to 
a single, harmonious consensus. Four thousand delegates from 42 
countries—including not only European nations, but also the United 
States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, China, Japan, the Philippines, 
Nicaragua, India and Palau—were gathered, in some 118 working 
parties and five central sessions. The latter were dedicated respectively 
to: “The Confrontation between the USA and USSR’; ‘Europe and the 
United States’; ‘Europe and the Soviet Union’; ‘The Peace Movement 
and South Africa’; and ‘Central America—International Agreements 
and International Law’. The former varied from the most generic to 
the most specific of subjects: on the one hand, such issues as ‘What 
Europe? What World?’, ‘A New Compromise in the Mediterranean’, 
‘British Politics and Nuclear Disarmament’, ‘After Chemobyl’, ‘Militari- 
zation and Underdevelopment’ (of which the Swede Inge Thornson, a 
former Social-Democratic Minister and UN authority, was rapporteur), 
‘Reconversion of the Arms Industry’ (promoted by British trade- 
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unions), ‘The Middle East and Nuclear Weapons’ (among the partici- 
pants was the brother of Mordechai Vanunu, kidnapped and imprisoned 
by the Israeli secret police for revealing the existence of some 200 Israeli 
nuclear bombs)—on the other hand, such topics as ‘Irish Neutrality 
and the Militarization of the EEC’, ‘Secrecy, Democracy and Nuclear 
Weapons’, ‘The Image of the Enemy in Popular Culture’, ‘Conscientious 
Objection in Industry’ or ‘Women and Ecology in India’. 


The dangers of diffusion and over-extension in such an agenda are 
sufficiently obvious. In practice, however, the Convention found much 
of its centre of gravity in debating critical issues of the current Soviet 
role in world politics. The workshop on Afghanistan naturally attracted 
a lot of attention. Here the Convention demonstrated the value of 
‘detente from below’—the role that movements can play beyond the 
operations of diplomacy. With Jan Ter Lach of the Dutch Pax Christi 
and Jonathan Steele of The Guardian as moderators, the same discussion- 
table had around it Fatima Gailani—representative of the Islamic 
National Front in the Afghan guerrilla, indeed daughter of its presi- 
dent—and a member of the official Russian delegation. A lively exchange 
ensued, which produced some unexpected notes. Fatima Gailani, whose 
presence evoked expressions of sympathy from a Soviet woman delegate, 
said that—contrary to the view of her own organization—she thought 
the guerrillas should drop their refusal to negotiate with the Kabul 
government provided that the Russians were included in the process. 
On the other hand, when a German Green suggested that one condition 
of a solution to the Afghan problem might be that ‘Moscow does not 
lose face’, the Soviet representative told him that this was ‘quite 
secondary’ and that the important thing was for the Afghans to find a 
solution themselves. All members of the delegation spoke of the deep 
and disturbing impact on them of the recent Soviet documentary giving 
voice to the experience of conscripts in Afghanistan, How Deficult It Is 
To Be Young. 


The major area of contention among the forces represented at Coventry 
was undoubtedly how to interpret—and react to—the new Russian 
initiatives in Europe. Jonathan Steele afterwards remarked that “the 
challenge of Gorbachev has created at least as much confusion in the 
peace movements as it has in NATO.” Yet the current divisions have 
their origin in long-standing tensions within the movement over how 
best to relate to the duality in Eastern Europe between official — 
that is, para-governmental—peace committees, and independent—so 
perforce ‘dissident’—peace groups. The First Convention at Brussels in 
1982 had only West European participants. At that time the movement's 
energy was overwhelmingly concentrated on the battle to stop the 
NATO deployment of Pershing-I] and Cruise missiles; although the 
removal of SS—z0s was always demanded as well, the formal question 
of relations with the other part of the continent was not yet a major 
issuc. At the Second Convention in Berlin the following year, however, 
the Liaison Committee charged with coordinating work received a letter 
from a group of Hungarian ‘independents’ who had wanted—but been 
unable—to participate, suggesting the need to open a dialogue with 
‘official’ organizations ın the East, as a channel of communication that 
could be of help to them too. 


Both official and independent representatives from Eastern Europe were 
therefore invited to the Third Convention at Perugia in 1984. But with 
the exception of the Hungarian contingent, all the independents were 
denied travel permission by the authorities. Exiles in the West did 
attend and the confrontation between them and the official delegations 
was of some interest. But the general protest over the absence of 
those who had been invited, together with the refusal of the Liaison 
Committee to accept among its ranks—and hence in the Convention’s 
preparatory work—organizations which had not signed the onginal 
manifesto of the movement, the Bertrand Russell Foundation Appeal, 
soon prompted the ‘official’ representatives to withdraw from engage- 
ment. At the next Convention in Amsterdam, in 1985, none were 
present—nor any independents; only exiles from Eastern Europe. In 
Paris in 1986, after acrimonious exchanges of correspondence and 
inconclusive meetings, none were expected ether. Yet at the last minute 
a few representatives of the official Soviet Peace Committee did show 
up, the first sign of a new attitude under Gorbachev. 


Preparing for Coventry 


Such signs multiplied during the preparation for the Sixth Convention, 
appearing to create substantially new perspectives for Coventry. Yet 
discussion within the Liaison Committee in these months was never 
casy, for there was no unanimity as to the meaning or timing of 
either Gorbachev’s disarmament proposals, or the first steps towards 
democratization within the USSR itself. Signals of the new course were 
not lacking 1n the area of the peace movements. In Poland the Freedom 
and Peace Group—which is close to Solidarity, although arrogantly 
declared illegal by a member of the Polish Politburo—was able to hold 
a meeting in Warsaw attended by more then two hundred Poles and 
some sixty representatives of Western movements. Its discussions, held 
in church buildings, were not molested by the police—and were filmed 
by American and European television crews. In May a seminar organized 
by the official Peace Committee in Moscow for the first admitted, at 
the request of Western participants, representatives of the Trust 
Group—tong persecuted in the USSR with jail sentences and expulsions 
under Brezhnev. Even in Czechoslovakia contact with Charter 77, 
hitherto always obstructed, now became possible. Expectation that 
something new might occur at Coventry was thus general—but it was 
precisely this which created the most divergent assessments in the 
Liaison Committee, the hopes of some conflicting with the suspicions 
of others. 


What in fact happened in Coventry? The Soviet delegation which 
arrived included a young woman, Olga Starkin, as a representative from 
the Trust Group. But the exile wing of the Group, based in Pans, 
promptly denied her credentials. The problem of her status was raised 
at the first press conference of the Convention. There the head of the 
Soviet delegation and a spokesman from the exile group in Pans, 
side by side, answered questions from reporters about it. The Trust 
representative from France gave his version of the affair, in a very 
balanced fashion. It had to be acknowledged, he said, that their situation 
had changed a good deal in recent months. They could now hold regular 


seminars and even publish a bulletin in the USSR; he himself kept in 
normal touch with his colleagues in Moscow by telephone. But on the 
eve of departing for Coventry, their representatives had been denied 
passports. Olga received hers because she formed part of a wing of the 
Trust Group which had declared that, after the release of many dissidents 
and the advent of g/aseest, the original reasons for the formation of the 
Trust Group no longer held. Therefore she did not represent the Trust 
Group. Grigori Lokshchin, the leader of the Soviet delegation, then 
gave his account of the direct meetings with the Trust Group that had 
followed the seminar in May. The first had been very positive—they 
discovered that their programmes had much in common. But then 
divergences emerged, as one tendency within the Trust Group wanted 
to pursue dialogue further, while another made it clear that it was a 
real oppositional current much less concerned with peace or the Helsinki 
Treaty. Nevertheless, Lokshchin insisted, they had been asked if they 
wanted to form part of the delegation to Coventry. They had refused, 
on the grounds that such an inclusion would compromuse their auton- 
omy. Only Olga accepted—hence her presence there. But, a journalist 
asked, why demand that they should form a single delegation, when 
groups from every other country came on their own? Because, Lok- 
shchin replied, we are different. 


Reactions to this episode varied widely in the Convention. Some judged 
it evidence that Gorbachev’s overtures were a mere facade. Others— 
more numerous, in reality—took it as a sign both of the limits to date, 
and the potential to come, of the changes under way in the USSR; a 
process likely to be lengthy and arduous, in a political culture where 
the very term ‘civil society’—that which the Western movements under- 
stand themselves to express—lacks a Russian equivalent. The conduct 
of the Soviet representatives in the Convention itself already indicated 
small new beginnings. In the session on “The USSR and Europe’, for 
example, the three Soviet panelists answered questions from Charter 77 
and Western participants without barricading themselves behind a front 
of unanimity or diplomatic evasion. The trio responded individually, 
with differing views on different questions—including Afghanistan. 
Some adopted a very critical tone about the past of their country— 
what perestroika involved now, one said, was nothing less than a 
revolution. Each introduced their replies with the unaccustomed phrase 
‘I think’, rather than the traditional ‘our position is’. G/aswost may also, 
it seems, mean the sound of personal voices. 


The representation of Poland at the Convention was quite distinct. An 
official delegation was due to be present, comprising among others a 
number of significant intellectuals known for their independence. But 
it was prevented from arriving because the British government delayed 
granting it visas until 1t was too late. The same treatment was accorded 
the Bulgarian delegation. Nevertheless, Freedom and Peace were out 
in force at the Convention: not directly from Poland, where its activists 
were denied passports, but through the representation of numerous 
Poles currently in the West, mostly for academic reasons. Their role was 
a combative and outspoken one, which did not always win consensus. In 
a session on Nicaragua, one Pole summarily treated the Central Amer- 
ican conflict as a mere side-show in East-West relations—provoking a 


Sandinista to reply, with every justice, that US oppression of his country 
long predated the October Revolution. In the final plenary session, 
another exponent of Freedom and Peace warned the Convention that 
the new Soviet disarmament proposals were little more than a trap. 


It was the Hungarians, however, who made the most pregnant and 
surprising gesture of the Convention. On the last day the official 
delegation announced that it wanted to sign the Bertrand Russell 
Appeal, a manifesto of non-alignment long denounced by all the Eastern 
authorities. Therewith the Hungarian delegation became the first from 
Eastern Europe to request admission to the Liaison Committee for the 
preparation of the next Convention itself, to be held in Lund. The work 
for that promises to be complex and delicate, despite the strength of 
the Swedish support group on the ground. For tensions already latent 
within the Liaison Committee before Coventry have not been resolved 
by ıt. These typically involve two kinds of discordance: differing 
assessments of the changes in the USSR, and divergent attitudes to 
established parties and trade-unions in the West. A more self-consciously 
‘movementist? wing, whose strongest expression is perhaps to be found 
in the British Committee of END, brings the two issues together. It is 
prone to tax those from party (mostly social-democratic, but also some 
communist) organizations with excessive ‘realism’ in their attitude to 
developments in the Eastern bloc, of over-reliance on institutional 
relationships and undervaluation of a natural partnership with dissident 
or independent groups. There 1s a cultural dimension to this contrast 
of outlook. Some of the North European movements—British, Dutch, 
or others—have a Protestant background that inclines them to a more 
ethical than political evaluation of histoncal processes, and of the 
possibilities for constructive action on the-contradictions within them. ` 
But this is only one element in the variations of emphasis within the 
Liaison Committee, and beyond it. Larger strategic issues loom behind 
. these, separating movements from movements as much as movements 
from parties. How is the division of Europe ultimately to be overcome? 
Through a rapid destabilization of Cold War structures on the continent, 
or through wider changes in East and West that dismantle the logic of 
the two blocs on a world scale? Rudimentary anti-Soviet impulses and 
Eurocentric illusions aside, the dilemma is a real one. The diversity of 
approaches to it in the peace movement is 2 sign of the vitality and 
complexity of its experience in these last years. In a context where the 
challenge presented by the new course in the USSR raises up enemies in 
East and West alike, the rendez-vous at Lund will show how far a 
common maturity has been achieved. 
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Che Iranian Revolution, like all great upheavals of the twentieth cen- 
uty, pitilessly dispelled a series of illusions that had built up over 
he preceding decade. The Pahlavi dictatorship, which had sought to 
stabilize itself through a combination of repressive controls and oil- 
sased economic development, watched in disbelief as a gigantic popular 
mobilization swept away the supports of the Peacock throne. In 
Washington, where the Shah had been cultivated as the sub-imperialist 
guardian of regional order, the pre-Vietnam era of American dominance 
suddenly receded even further into the distance, and the final period of 
the Carter Presidency, as of the Reagan administration nearly a decade 
later, came to be overshadowed by debacle in Iran. These were not, 
however, the only illusions to crumble. The past hundred years had 
provided more than one example of a reactionary, national-populist 
deflection of a revolutionary movement. Yet for much of the Left, both 
in Iran and internationally, the scale and energy of the upsurge initially 
appeared to guarantee a progressive, democratic and anti-capitalist 
outcome. Only as the political struggle developed was the lesson 
painfully learned anew that a revolutionary convulsion poses far more 
{questions.than it immediately answers, and that every ‘accumulated 
weakness, theoretical or practical, can translate itself into crippling 
setbacks for the forces of the Left. 


In this issue Val Moghadam scrupulously chronicles the defeat of the 
Iranian Left in the period following the overthrow of the Shah, which 
issued into a wholesale repression that decimated a generation of 
socialist militants. Moghadam convincingly shows, however, that the 
Lefts own reduction of politics to a schematic anti-imperialist agenda— 
with little purchase on the complex reality of modern Jran—disarmed 
it in the face of Shiite fundamentalism and actually helped the builders 
of the Islamic Republic to hepemonize the urban and rural poor. In an 
, accompanying interview, Fred Halliday examines the bleak record of 
eight years of clerical rule, which have done nothing to solve the 
problems confronting Iran, as the murderous Guif War—to be con- 
sidered in a future issue of NLR—wears on interminably. Today more 
than ever a new Iranian Left is needed to rescue the country from the 
impasse into which it has been driven. 


In presenting Mai Ghoussoub’s article on the Arab world (NLR 161 
we have already noted the importance of institutionalized religion i 
shaping and circumscribing women’s experience in many parts of tk 
world. In Europe, the Republic of Ireland stands out as the last counti 
where the Catholic Church not only retains a constricting hold ov 
national culture and politics but has had to face no serious challeng 
from secular forces. Evelyn Mahon here traces the nineteenth-centu 
ofigins and contemporary dimensions of episcopal power, which o 
numerous occasions has directly blocked any advance towards women 
emancipation. Feminism in Ireland is now struggling to recover froi 
the series of defeats and defections that have weakened it in rece: 
years, but the general backwardness of established politics continu 
to make issues of women’s rights—and particularly such basic questio1 
as divorce and birth control—an even more sensitive index of soci: 
change than elsewhere in Europe. 


The crash of 1987 has occurred in an intellectual scene where ant 
statigm is an entrenched part of conventional wisdom in the West. Sinc 
interventionist strategies will now be difficult to avoid as Wester 
povernments contend with the threat of generalized recession, trac 
wars and currency chaos, this is a particularly apposite moment for Bi 
Schwarz’s account of the ambitious work of Keith Middlemas, who: 
studies of British economic structure and policy have never falle 
within the anti-statist consensus. It emerges that even this Conservati. 
theorist is obliged to employ an explicit or implicit concept of cla: 
relations as he reconstructs the sorry story of successive British admi 
istrations from the twenties to the seventies. 


We are pleased to publish in this issue Eric Hobsbawm’s memori 
lecture for the distinguished American socialist historian Herbe 
Gutman. Hobsbawm’s theme, developed with that command of relevas 
and fascinating detail which his readers have come to expect, is tł 
changing significance of the big city over the past century for workin 
class and socialist identities. The modern megalopolis, Hobsbaw: 
argues, with its much wider radius of activity, has been both a thre 
to traditional class experience and a potential source of a new civ 
consciousness. 


In NLR 163 Norman Geras opened a discussion of intellectual curren 
that have explicitly defined themselves as ‘post-Marxist’, and offere 
an extensive critique of ‘Hegemony and Socialist Strategy’ (Verso, 198 
by Ernesto Laclau and Chantal Mouffe. These two authors here ent: 


a sustained reply in defence of their positions, which will be the subject 
of further debate in the pages of the Review. 
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Val Moghadam 


Socialism or Anti-Imperialism? The Left 


and Revolution in lran 


A spectre is haunting the Iranian Left—the assembled ghosts of orthodox 
Communism, Maoism and populism. Together these had converged, on the 
eve of the Revolution, to construct a Third Worldist discourse and practice 
that stressed the evils of dependent capitalism and imperialism. Agribusiness, 
transnational corporations, military expenditures, the oil companies, the 
corrupt royal court, SAVAK, the comprador bourgeoisie, consumerism—in 
short, imperialism and its internal base—were the targets of the propaganda 
and agitation of all left opposition groups. The trouble was that they were 
high on the list of the religious opposition as well. Eventually, sometime 
after the collapse of the Pahlavi state and in the course of the Left’s struggle 
Tfor its rightful place in the political arena of the new Republic, it became 
clear that two strategic mistakes had been committed: namely, neglect of the 
question of democracy, and underestimation of the power of the Islamic 
clergy. It is now widely accepted that this blindspot was due to an inordinate 
emphasis on the anti-imperialist struggle and an almost mechanical application 


í 


of the dependency paradigm. The all-too-general model left little scope 
for considering the highly uneven development of class and production 
relations, the power of the pre-capitalist classes or the political cultural 
project of the clerics (which, contrary to what some foreign observers 
thought, was decidedly sot the same as liberation theology). Above all, 
it led to a downgrading of the importance of a democratic-socialist (not 
merely ‘national’) alternative to the Shah’s regime. 


The outcome of the Iranian Revolution recalls Marx’s observation that 
we make ouf own history but never under conditions of our own 
choosing. It recalls also, only too painfully, his comment about the 
‘dead weight’ of the past. Finally, ıt demonstrates that not every anti- 
capitalist or anti-impenalist action is an advance towards socialism. But 
these lessons have been learnt at enormous cost: the stunning defeat of 
the Left in the minicivil war of 1981—83, its displacement from the 
arenas of political and cultural struggle, extreme disillusionment, retren- 
chment, a wave of depoliticization—and, of course, the deaths of many, 
many worthy comrades.! Most Iranian leftists today are extremely— 
one might say, excessively—critical of the whole period from 1970 to 
1978, often bordering on self-cancellation and repudiation of the efforts 
of an entire generation. But it should be pointed out that the general 
theoretical problems which they faced were shared by left organizations, 
particularly ‘M-L’ Maoist groups, everywhere. The focus on guerrilla 
activity was not the sole reason for the marginalization of the Left in 
Iran—fter all, a guerrilla strategy was used with great success by the 
Sandinistas in Nicaragua. More importantly, the Left was not isolated 
after the overthrow of the Shah in February 1979: on the contrary, it 
had a huge following. The Fedait, for instance, had some 150 offices 
throughout the country and one of their rallies was attended by five 
hundred thousand people. But if the numerical strength of the Fedaii, 
Tudeh, Mojahedin and Peykar added up to considerable polttical poten- 
tial, unity was sadly never near the top of their pnorities. 


In placing the problems and mistakes of the Iranian Left in proper 
perspective, we should also bear in mind that the Revolution—and 
clerical rule—came as a complete surprise to many observers, including 
those who made a profession out of studying Iran; and that many 
foreign scholars and activists on the Left were supportive of the new 
Islamic Republic precisely for its anti-imperialism and its defiance of 
the US government and capital.? Nevertheless, an examination of geven- 


1 Tha type of dreenchantment w smuler to what Perry Anderson has descnbed with regard to the 
French, Spanish and Itelien Communist Partes (though spared the deaths eaffered by the Inenian 
Left) See Ir the Tracks of Herterwed! Matiaha, Verso, London 1983 

1 On the fmt pont, a good cumple i Fred Halledey’s Ires Dirisiersiep and Depede pepeni. The book's 


pommbilty of an Islamic Repubhc. Regarding the second pomt, among the foreign Left scholars who 
sympathtred not pos with the Iranmo Revolnbon bat wrth Iskerme discourse and the entitmpcralisc, 
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ties Third Worldism—of its assumptions, aims, language, methods and 
consequences—is an imperative task in any analysis of the Iranian Left 
and of its praxis during and after the Revolution.? Such, at any event, 
is one of the main purposes of this essay, together with an assessment 
of prospects for regroupment around a new emancipatory vision. Let 
us begin by tracing the link between the Mossadegh experience and the 
origins of the Iranian New Left. 


Mossadegh, Communism and the New Left 


After a period of genesis and growth between 1906 and 1929, when it 
developed as a revolutionary communist movement with strong ties to 
the emergent working class, the Iranian Left was driven underground 
and subjected to severe repression. The ending of dictatorship in 1941 
was followed by a new period of Communist reorganization and growth 
around the newly formed pro-USSR Tudeh Party, until the Shah-CIA 
coup of 1953 against the nationalist government of Dr Mohammad 
Mossadegh ushered ın a second round of dictatorial rule. For the New 
Left, especially students abroad, Mossadegh was a genuine hero, while 
the Tudeh Party was held to have betrayed Iran by prioritizing Soviet 
interests.4 The reality was somewhat more complex. 


In 1951 Mossadegh was elected prime minister with a mandate to 
implement the oil nationalization law that had been passed under his 
predecessor. As this remained his primary concem, overriding other 
issues such as workers’ rights and land reform, he incurred the disdain 
of the trade unions, many of which were linked to the Tudeh Party. 
To make matters worse, the Ministry of Labour ceased to register 
labour unions after May 1952, presumably in an effort to limit the 
growth of communism. Mossadegh remained firm in opposing Soviet 
requests for an oil concession, and the Tudeh Party’s animosity towards 
him grew in proportion to the links that Washington established with 
the police and military under the auspices of the Truman Administra- 
tion’s Four Point Program. But Mossadegh’s government also came 
under attack from the Shah and an increasing number of religious 

. The British too, incapable of graciously accepting the nationaliz- 
ation of ‘their’ oil companies, took to fomenting dissent, as did the 
Americans (though in their case Mossadegh appeared quite oblivious). 
When Tudeh supporters demonstrated against monarchy and for a 
republic, they were attacked by the police. Finally, in August 1953 
when Mossadegh rejected the Shah’s dismissal of him as illegal, the 
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government was overthrown in a coup. In one fell swoop, the nationalist 
government, the Tudeh Party and the trade union movement were 
defeated and suppressed by the combined forces of the Shah and his 
conniving twin sister Ashraf Pahlavi, the pimps, prostitutes and thugs 
of downtown Tehran, a two-bit general, and the CIA. At least two 
major ayatollahs, Kashani and Behbehani, gave their religious blessings.° 


The 1954 oil agreement with an international consortium was correctly 
seen as maintaining profits and foreign control that essentially lasted 
until the early 1970s. But opposition was barely heard in the 19508, as 
the military and police worked overtime to ferret out dissident workers, 
Tudeh activists and militant nationalists. They were soon assisted by a 
secret policy agency, SAVAK, whose task was to ensure workplace 
discipline and general subordination to the new authority. In December 
1953, Tehran University students—members of the Tudeh youth club 
and the National Front Students’ Association—protested at the visit of 
US Vice-President Nixon. Three were killed. Subsequently many 
National Front and Tudeh sympathizers moved to Europe and the 
United States—following the flight of Tudeh leaders and top cadres to 
the USSR and Eastern Europe—and both political groups became active 
in exile. From 1959 numerous opponents and entices of the Shah’s 
regime were able to tune avidly if surreptitiously into a Tudeh radio 
station, Peyk-¢ Iran, and the National Front also beamed broadcasts 
that could be picked up in Iran. In the early 19608 the Tudeh Party and 
the Natonal Front were among the founders of the European-based 
Confederation of Iranian Students, a ‘democratic’ (that 1s, pluralist and 
non-ideologtical) organization devoted to continuing the national and 
anti-imperialist struggles of the Iranian people. In 1961 this Confeder- 
ation and the US-based Iranian Students Association held their first joint 
congress in Paris, and formed the CISNU or Confederation of Iranian 
Students (National Union). At the next annual congress, convened 
in Lausanne, a delegation from the University of Tehran Students 
Association (affiliated with the National Front) presented a slogan 
Unity—Struggle-Victory’ that was officially adopted by CISNU.® 


The year 1960 saw a challenge to the Shah and the government. 
Elections had been underway for the zoth session of Parliament, but 
people in the provinces protested at attempts to rig the elections. A 
discredited election and failing economy triggered demonstrations by 
ten thousand Tehran students, led by the National Front. In May 1961 
teachers across the country went on strike to protest their low salaries. 
In. January 1962, prodded by the Kennedy Administration, the Shah 
signed a land reform bill crafted by the populist Minister of Agriculture 
in the liberal-leaning Amuni cabinet. This was followed by strikes and 
protests on the part of students and teachers demanding that the 
Parliament, which had been closed for months, should convene. Instead, 
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the Shah announced a six-point reform package and put it to a referen- 
dum in January 1963. This White Revolution, as he called it, provided 
for the vote for women, profit-sharing for workers, privatization of 
forests, and electoral reform. This was the beginning of the capitalist 
reorganization of Iran.’ 


The ‘Dress Rehearsal’ 


Before this project could be properly launched, however, popular strata 
manifested their hostility to the ‘coup d’état regime’ in a bloody 
confrontation in June 1963. A populist coalition of students, civil 
servants, intellectuals, bazaaris, and clerics took part in what Ervand 
Abrahamian has called the ‘dress rehearsal’ for the 1978-79 Revolution.® 
The Left slogan was: “Yes to Reform, No to Dictatorship’. The Right 
(clerics, Bazaaris) opposed land reform and female suffrage; they were 
also concerned that the new state would encroach on their independent 
activities and property nghts. Among the religious participants in this 
uprising was Ayatollah Khomeini, who was subsequently exiled to Iraq. 
The suppression of this movement forced the student organizations to 
go underground, where they reoriented and eventually reorganized 
themselves. While still underground, and composed of small, tightly- 
knit groups, they analysed the reasons for the movement’s defeat 
and studied, among other things, the implications of the Bandung 
Conference, the situation in Indochina, events in China, the Algerian 
struggle for independence, and the Cuban Revolution. These under- 
ground study circles also read Frantz Fanon, Aimé Cesaire, Régis 
Debray, Paul Baran, Paul Sweery and Samir Amin, and, at a later 
stage, translations of André Gunder Frank and the Latin American 
dependencistas. A Third Worldist perspective was in the making.? 


In 1966 the Tudeh Party in exile underwent a split, out of which 
emerged an extremely pro-Chinese group, the so-called Revolutionary 
Organization of the Tudeh. Some RO activists spent time in China, from 
where they broadcast political programmes, including instruction in the 
fundamentals of Mao Tse-tung Thought. In this and other ways, Maoism 
influenced the new generation of left militants, who appropriated suth 
concepts as ‘dictatorship of the people’ and ‘anti-imperialist struggle’ 
as well as the Chinese theory of the Three Worlds. This deepened the 
already existing hostility toward the Tudeh Party, and prevented any 
serious moves toward the unity of Left forces when the Revolution 
broke out in 1978-79. Moreover, like Maoists, anti-imperialists and 
New Leftists elsewhere, the new Iranian Left developed a distaste for 
theonzing, an impatience at intellectual and analytical work, and a 
preference for a rather narrowly defined ‘practice’. 
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By the late 19608, the Third World was the site of a number of radical 
and militant struggles, all defined (and self-defined) as ant-impertalist 
and popular liberation movements. The target was US Imperialism (and, 
in the case of Maoist-led movements, Soviet ‘social-imperialism’). These 
movements, led by guerrilla organizations, rejected the old communist 
orthodoxy of a three-stage, gradualist sequence: (1) industrialization, 
(2) formation of the working class, (3) proletarian revolution. In Latin 
America, fogutsaro had been adopted instead. It was to be adopted in 
Iran as well, along with a military model of action, a hasty and 
economistic reading of Iranian capitalist development, and schematic 
class analysis. 


The Anti-Imperialist Problematic 


In 1970 the Organization of the Iranian People’s Fedati Guerrillas was 
formed from a merger of two smaller groups identified by the names 
of their principal leaders: Bizhan Jazanı and Hassan Zarifi on the one 
hand, and Massoud Ahmadzadeh and Amir-Parviz Pouyan on the other 
hand, The former group had pro-Soviet leanings and most of its 
founding members had been involved with the Nattonal Front’s student 
organization. Bizhan Jazami himself had once been in the youth section 
of the Tudeh Party. Amir-Parviz Pouyan had been a student at the 
Institute for Social Studies and Research, a centre for anthropological 
and sociological work at Tehran University. All four were extremely 
talented and dedicated people—and much influenced by Latin American 
revolutionary literature, the Cuban experience, Maoist writings, the 
Vietnamese struggle and the Palestinian resistance. Indeed, one of the 
groups that later joined the Fedau was known as the “Palestine Group’. 
The same tendencies were shared by the Organization of the People’s 
Mojahedin, formed in 1970 around an Islamic~Marxiat philosophy. The 
discourse of both organizations—the one, avowedly Marxist-Leninist, 
the other, revolutionary Islamic with a Marxist onentation—was very 
similar to revolutionary discourse in Latin America, Africa and else- 
where ın Asia: it was the discourse of anti-impenalism, dependent 
capitalism, neo-colonialism, and revolutionary struggle. Their slogan, 
‘The Only Road to Liberation Is Armed Struggle’, was also accepted 
by their supporters abroad, who worked tirelessly to publicize human 
rights violations ın Iran, to recruit students to the Confederation and 
ISA-US, and to familiarize international friends with the revolutionary 
struggle inside the country.!0 Now, in order to assess the strategic 
framework within which they operated, we need to examine the changes 
that were taking place in Iran in the 19608 and 19708. 


The Pahlavi White Revolution essentially advanced the simultaneous 
goals of primitive accumulation and capitalist accumulation proper. The 
process was very rapid, was carried out in a heavy-handed manner, and 
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emphasized economic growth over social needs and redistribution. In 
its initial stage the agrarian reform offered land distribution to those 
peasants who had been sharecroppers (sabeb-nasag). Indeed, the domin- 
ant form of rural production came to be small-scale and petty-bourgeois, 
although this was not recognized until the early 19808. In the later 
stages, however, small farmers were neglected and large capitalist 
enterprises, including a number of agribusinesses, were promoted in 
highly publicized government campaigns to ‘modemize’ agricultural 
production. Many landholding peasants consequently migrated to the 
cities in search of a better livelihood, while those who bad not received 
any land were transformed into rural and urban wage-labourers. Simul- 
taneously the regime used the tremendous oil revenues at its disposal 
to finance industrialization, and a policy of import-substitution resulted 
in rapid expansion of the manufacturing sector and the growth of an 
urban industrial labour force. State policy came to favour large-scale, 
capital-intensive industry, at the same time that its urban bias and 
neglect of the countryside were displacing large numbers of peasants. 
Both ‘push’ and ‘pull’ factors—as well as a veritable population explo- 
sion—thus contributed to the massive rural-urban migration of the 
19608 and 19708, and to the creation of a pool of immiserated semi- 
proletarians in the major cities, notably Tehran." 


As part of its accumulation project, the Pahlavi state sought to take 
control of previously autonomous commercial, financial and industrial 
operations, many of which were ‘traditional’, small or medium-sized, 
and concentrated in and around the Bazaar. Among other things, the 
government set out to extend labour legislation to the Bazaar and 
regulate foreign exchange transactions, interfered with Bazaar control 
over handicrafts by opening its own, highly elegant, stores, attempted 
to recruit Bazaaris to the Shah’s Rastakhiz Party, and put the blame on 
the Bazaar for the spiralling inflation of the mid 19708. This set the 
stage for opposition by the Bazaar. 


The Shah’s autocratic rule, his military adventures in the Gulf as regional 
gendarme of the United States, and the conspicuous consumption of 
the upper class created enormous resentment among many Iranians— 
including clerics, whose Friday sermons became increasingly, if 
obliquely, critical of the regime. Opposition from both the Left and the 
Religious Right thus came to speak a similar language, focusing on the 
regime’s ties to US imperialism, its ‘pro-imperialist’ and ‘anti-national’ 
economic policies, the dominance of the ‘comprador bourgeoisie’ (Le., 
the stratum of big industrialists and their foreign partners) at the expense 
of the ‘national bourgeoisie’ (principally the Bazaar), and the consumer 
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culture or “Westoxication’ that capitalist development had fostered.12 


The variant of dependency theory that was adopted ın Iran stresséd the 
high degree of political dependence on the United States. It did not 
recognize the measure of autonomy—expressed, for instance, in friendly 
relations with the USSR and China—that was possible for a regime such 
as the Shah’s, especially as a result of oil wealth. Nor could it adequately 
explain the complex economic processes unfolding in Iran during the 
19608 and 1970s. A revealing source is the influential work A Socio- 
Economic Analysis of a Dependent Capitalist State, written by the late Fedait 
theoretician Bizhan Jazani. The chapter titles set out the problematic: 
‘Development and Rule of the Comprador Bourgeoisie’, ‘Increasing 
Foreign Exploitation in a Neo-Colonialist Form’, ‘The Special Position 
of the Peasants during the Transition Period’, ‘Formation of the Minor- 
ity Consumer Society’. Perhaps the only onginal piece in the book is 
the chapter on monarchic dictatorship which considers the specificities of 
the Iranian political economy. The chapter entitled ‘The Revolutionary 
Forces in Iran’ describes ‘the people’ as ‘the working classes, the 
peasants, the petty bourgeoisie and the national bourgeoisie’. Jazani 
further explains that the clergy (excluding its ‘upper crust’ and lead- 
ership) is located within the petty bourgeoisie. 


Analyses of the Economy 


The word ss//—meaning ‘national’—figured prominently in Left disco- 
urse. For the Maoist Peykar group, the primary objection to the Shah’s 
regime was that the system of dependent capitalism tied to impenalism 
had impeded the formation of wed and independent industries, where 
oil revenues might have been used to build a domestic capital goods 
sector rather than to assist the proliferation of consumer goods. Another 
Maoist group, Ranjbaran (formerly the RO), sought an independent 
‘national’ Iran aligned to neither the USA nor the USSR, ın which a major 
objective would be the creation of ‘national technology’. Bizhan Jazani 
had written of the ‘national democratic revolution’ and the establishment 
of ‘national’ political rule. In Left agitation in factories, the focus was 
on severing economic ties with imperialism, throwing off imperialist 
domination, and constructing an independent ‘national economy’. And 
for the Tudeh Party, the fundamental objective was a national demo- 
cratic revolution based on anti-imperialism and the breaking of bonds 
of dependency. Little did these groups know that a clerical regime, 
guided by a vague philosophy of Islamic populism, could accomplish 
all this and be profoundly anti-socialist and repressive as well. 


By the late 1970s the various Left groups had different analyses of the 
Iranian economy. For some, capitalist relations were omnipresent: the 
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monopoly-capitalist market had eclipsed the Bazaar, the clergy was 
under the control of the state, and multinational corporations had taken 
over the country’s industry and agriculture. For others, Iran was semi- 
feudal /semi-colonial, politically tied to the United States, socially and 
economically backward, and in need of a peasant-based revolution 
against the landlords and the regime. For all, however, the principal 
contradiction was Iran’s dependence upon the United States and the 
dictatorship of the Shah. 


In reality, capitalist development had proceeded in a more complex 
manner than allowed for in Left analyses. Three primary trends may be 
enumerated: (1) growth of the productive forces and modern social 
classes, including new relations of exploitation; (z) undermining of pre- 
capitalist social strata (especially landlords and tribal chieftains); (3) 
restructuring and articulation of other classes around the new sphere 
of production and distribution (Bazaar merchants, petty-bourgeois 
capitalists, clergy). It is important to point out that both the Shute 
clergy and the Bazaaris—historically allies—prospered during the period 
of capitalist development.!3 The clergy in fact expanded during the 
Shah’s time, as did the number of mosques and religious students; nor 
was there any real erosion of the clergy’s financial base. As for the 
Bazaaris, far from being marginal to capitalism, they enjoyed a major 
share of the market and still largely controlled retail trade on the eve 
of the Revolution.'+ Indeed, their antipathy toward the state was based 
more than anything else on competition with the state and enero 
capital. 


The Left’s focus on dependency and ant-imperialism blinded it to the 
exploitative nature of the Bazaar, and the politicization of a clerical 
caste that was beginning to talk of Islamic government. It also 
obscured the significance of the fact that an industrial proletariat had 
emerged, together with a salaried middle class and a radical intelligentsia. 
Women had achieved some rights and progress—the vote, prowing 
literacy, education, employment, and increasing visibility in high-level 
government posts. Objective conditions thus existed for an alliance 
of progressive and moder strata against the dictatorship and for a 
democratic-socialist alternative. Yet even the more positive features 
of development—principally, land reform and women’s righte—were 
denounced fost cosrt as a sham and a frand.’® In place of a social 
liberation model, the Left borrowed an analysis and strategy of national 
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liberation that called for unity of ‘the people’ against the regime in one 
large anti-imperialist front—industrial workers, urban poor, radical 
students, the Left, the national bourgeoisie, the clergy. This rested upon 
a simple equation: capitalism = monopoly capitalism = Shah + big 
industrialists, agribusinesses and transnationals. Everyone else was the 
‘popular masses’, oppressed and exploited by foreign capital, US imperial- 
ism and its local puppets. 


The shared language of opposition had a further negative effect in that 
it obfuscated very real differences betwen the socio-political projects of 
the Left and the Religious Right (‘national - popular government’ versus 
political Islam/theocratic rule). Moreover, most of the Left seemed 
unaware in the 19708 that the religious forces were weaving a radical- 
populist Islamic discourse that would prove very compelling—a dis- 
course which appropriated some concepts from the Left (exploitation, 
imperialism, world capitalism), made use of Third Worldist categones 
(dependency, the people) and populist terms (the toiling masses), and 
imbued certain religious concepts with new and radical meaning. For 
instance, wostava/in—meaning the wretched or dispossessed—now con- 
noted and privileged the urban poor in much the same way that 
liberation theology refers to the poor. But in an original departure, the 
authors of the revolutionary Islamic texts, and especially Ayatollah 
Khometni, declaimed that the wostazafin would rise against their oppres- 
sors and, led by the slawa or religious leaders, would establish the owwat 
(community of believers) founded on sowbid (the profession of divine 
unity) and Islamic justice.” 


Some of the revolutionary Islamic concepts may have been borrowed 
directly from Ali Shariati, a French-trained sociologist who was inspired 
by Frantz Fanon, Aimé Césaire, the Algerian Revolution, and Third 
World anti-imperialist struggles. In such texts as Marxism and Other 
Western Fallacies: An Islamic Critigm, Shariati sought to radicalize Islam 
(or elaborate its radical essence) and demonstrate its superiority over 
Marxism, humanism, Christianity and existentialism. Certainly the 
Mojabedin borrowed freely from Shariati. And there ıs evidence that 
Hojatoleslam Khameneh’i (the current president) and Sharan knew 
each other from the days when they would deliver sermons at the 
Hosseini¢h Ershad, a religious forum in northem Tehran. Mention 
should also be made of Jalal Al- Abmad’s influence in the emerging 
religiously-based critique of capitalism, imperialism and the West. The 
term sherbyadegi—variously translated as westoxication, occidentosis, or 
Euromania—found 2 permanent place in the political discourse. Before 
his death ın 1969, Al- Ahmad twice met Shanati, with whom he shared 
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a fundamental critique of the West and an interest in a revitalized 
Islamic order.}8 


The Left and Culture 


The Left never matched this level of discursive development. For the 
most part, the secular Left tended, when it wrote about Islam at all 
during this period, to point to the progressive aspects of Islam and its 
compatibility with socialism or Marxism. There was no discussion of 
the cultural realm; no analysis of the heterogeneity of Iranian society 
(national minorities, religious minorities, ethnic groups, social classes, 
Shite, Sunn, gender differences) and what this might imply culturally. 
That capitalism and bourgeois culture might have some positive impact 
and features was inconceivable—and indeed, not even seriously consid- 
ered. Rather, capitalism and imperialism were excorated for having 
distorted the economy, exploited the people, transferred the surplus, 
and supported a hateful monarchy. Of course, all of this was true—but 
only part of the story. 


Those who did write about culture and religion—Jalal Al-e Ahmad and 
Ali Shariatt—postulated resistance to deculturation and Westernization; 
they advanced a critique of Europe and the United States from a radical, 
populist, Islamic and Third Worldist perspective—not a socialist one. 
Unfortunately, this emerging revolutionary-Islamic culture did not 
become a terrain of contestation. The Fedaii seemed to be ignorant of 
it, the Tudeh Party may have consciously decided not to take it on; and 
the Mojahedin borrowed freely from its discourse. 


The neglect by the secular Left of such issues as social psychology, 
cultural forms 2nd religion allowed the Rightists and religious contribu- 
tors to the journals Maktaba Islam and Maktab Tasbayo!? to dominate 
the cultural realm and imbue the ant-imperialist discourse with denunca- 
ations of the West, of Marxism, of Christianity, and of secularism. In a 
kind of populist patriotism that eventually proved their downfall, the 
secular Left did not maximize differences in order not to appear divisive 
or to splinter the opposition to the Shah. By contrast, the religious 
forces had only open disdain for the Marxists. In prison in the mid- 
19708, certain clerics who later took power in the Islamic Republic 
would refuse to eat with the communist prisoners. 


An examination of Left literature of the 19708 reveals not only econo- 
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mism and a neglect of culture, but also a fatlure to consider political- 
juridical structures beyond a general call for the overthrow of the Shah 
and the establishment of ‘popular rule’. Lenin’s What Is To Be Dome 
was widely read, but his State and Revolwtion not well understood— 
particularly the comment that socialism ts senseless without democracy 
(recently reiterated by Mikhail Gorbachev). Left writings, if anything, 
reveal a contempt for democracy as bourgeois and as inferior to 
socialism. A two-part Fedaii text of late 1978, enutled “The Principal 
Tasks of Marxist-Leninists at the Present Stage of the Development of 
the Communist Movement ın Iran’, well illustrates this and other 
theoretical shortcomings. The essay 1s ostensibly an attempt to define 
their socialist and democratic tasks in the context of a mass, anti- 
imperialist revolutionary struggle. However, they never define ‘socialist’ 
and ‘democratic’ but rather equate them with ‘working class movement’ 
and ‘liberation movement’, respectively.” This suggests the two-stage 
model of revolution. Presumably, the first stage was the mass, popular, 
democratic, anti-impenalist revolution, while the second would be the 
socialist, proletarian revolution. Thus ‘democracy’ was equated with a 
stage of revolution (and the less important one at that), not with the 
inalienable nghts of citizens. Other documents reveal the dominant Left 
perception of the time that bourgeois democracy essentially meant 
freedom for the capitalist. The failure to understand democracy and to 
wage an ideological and political struggle around it contributed further 
to the blurring of the distinction between the Left and Islamicist 
projects. 


As Through A Glass Darkly: Face to Face with the Islamic 
Republic 


When the anti-Shah struggle broke out, the Iranian Left was as divided 
as its counterparts in Europe and North America and less securely 
rooted than the religious opposition in Iran. Because of sustained and 
systematic repression during the 1960s and 19708, none of the Left 
groups was in a position to play a leadership role in the mass movement, 
or to define or influence the discourse and strategy of the struggle against 
the dictatorship. The Fedati and Mojahedin had suffered particularly 
severely. Nearly all the founding members and top cadres of the Fedati— 
some two hundred people—had been killed in prison executions, under 
torture or in shoot-outs with the police. These included Bizhan Jazant, 
Massoud Ahmadzadeh, Amir-Parviz Pouyan, Behrouz Dehghan, Mar- 
zieh Ahmadi Oskooi and Hamid Ashraf—talented, dedicated and exper- 
1enced women and men whose deaths deprived the communist move- 
ment of effective leadership and continuity. Other Fedaii cadres were 
in prison during most of the 19708, and were only released following 
the liberation of the prisons in early 1979.7! In the intervening years, 
some of these activists had been drawn to Tudeh thinking in the course 
of discussion with other prisoners, and after the Revolution their 
opposition to more militant anti-regime policies eventually led to a split 
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in the Fedau organization. Others, upon release, formed smaller groups 
(such as Rah-e Kargar), which were sympathetic to the Fedaii organiz- 
ation but diverged on some issues. Thus the Fedaii organization entered 
the political arena in late 1978 and early 1979 with certain distinct 
disadvantages: (1) a lack of strong links with, and bases among, key 
social forces, such as urban industrial workers and the semi-proletariat, 
due to both the regime’s repression and their own guerrilla strategy; 
(2) a lack of the continuity, sustained leadership, size and unity that could 
have provided a firmer basis for action; (3) a communist orientation 
and Marxist-Leninist tendency in a context marked by radical-populist 
Islamic fervour and extremely uneven socio-economic development. 


That the Iranian Left played a significant role in the Revolution is 
undisputed—that is, by all but the revisionist historians and mendacious 
apologists of the Islamic regime who deny a role to anyone other than 
‘the Muslim masses’, the clergy and the ‘revolutionary Islamic Bazaar’. 
In fact, ıt was the Left guernlla groups—principally, the Fedait—who 
broke into police stations and army posts, distnbuted weapons, and 
joined the NCO rebels (the famous bomafar) at the Doshan Tappeh Air 
Force base to confront and defeat the Shah’s Impenal Guard (the so- 
called Immortals) on 9-11 February. The day before the armed uprising, 
tens of thousands of Fedai supporters—including numerous student 
activists and Confederation members who had returned to Iran in the 
weeks before—had held a public rally commemorating Siahkal, Iran's 
Moncada. Their slogan was, “We shall turn all of Iran into a Siahkal’. 
And they did. But in another cruel and ironic twist, the Fedau’s 
one major strength and advantage over the clerics—their military 
expertise—facilitated not so much their integration into the political 
terrain as the assumption of state power by clerics and their collaborator- 
rivals, the so-called liberals. 


As a result of their role in the armed uprising, and because of their 
reputation as heroic guerrillas with many martyrs, the Fedaii enjoyed a 
large following and a positive image at the start of the Islamic Republic. 
Yet their leadership discontinuity was an acutely felt weakness that did 
not affect the Mojahedin and the Tudeh Party in the same way.” 
Although a number of Mojahedin cadres had fallen victim to the Shah’s 
police, Massoud Rajavi had been spared execution and emerged from 
prison in early 1979 to create a personality cult. As for the Tudeh Party, 
it entered the political arena in 1978-79 with all its major figures and 
leadership intact—as they had spent the years of dictatorship in exile in 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union.* Unfortunately, these three 
major organizations lacked the will to coalesce, and no one of them 
was capable of presenting a viable programme that would appeal to 
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different social strata and provide an alternative to the new political 
authority of mullahs and the ‘liberal bourgeoisie’. 


Following the February uprising, a classic revolutionary situation of 
dual sovereignty developed between, on the one hand, the Provisional 
Government of Mehdi Bazargan of the Freedom Movement and a 
cabinet composed chiefly of leading members of the National Front, 
and on the other hand, the Revolutionary Council of Ayatollahs and 
other Islamicists. The charismatic Ayatollah Khomeini, who had 
returned from exile ın Pans in January 1979, enjoyed mass support 
through the main stages of revolution: the Referendum on the Islamic 
Republic in March 1979, the August elections for a Council of Experts 
to draft a new Constitution, the November plebiscite on the Constitu- 
tion, the presidential elections of January 1980, and the parliamentary 
elections of March and May. These fifteen months posed major chal- 
lenges to the Left. The Fedati, for example, struggled with the problem 
of maintaining political and ideological purity over expediency and 
Pragmatism, particularly regarding electoral participation. But this was 
also a heady period which saw the expansion of the Left and the 
establishment of new groups, organizations and parties. (On one occa- 
sion, a group of highly educated and affluent individuals held a press 
conference to announce their formation as a Trotskyist party—at the 
swank Intercontinental Hotel in north Tehran.25) 


During 1979 the principal Left groups, roughly in order of membership 
and following, were: the Fedai, increasingly popular and very highly 
regarded; the Moyahedin, hierarchically organized, with devoted follow- 
ers and their own militia; Peykar, formerly the Marxist wing of the 
Mojahedin, now strictly opposed to the new regime and considered 
‘ultra-left’ by others; the Tudeh Party, with many supporters among 
the older generation and within the bureaucracy; Koumaleh and the 
Kurdish Democratic Party, both based in the province of Kurdestan; 
Rah-e Kargar (now including the Palestine Group), whose members 
had formed a collective during their long years in prison and now stood 
out for having read Althusser and Poulantzas; the National Democratic 
Front, led by a nephew of Dr Mossadegh, which sought to underscore 
the need for democracy in the new order, but which was ignored by 
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the other Left groups for its lack of interest ın workers and its 
overall bourgeois character; a number of Fourth International Trotskyist 
parties, which generally regarded the new regime as anti-imperialist and 
progressive. There were also some smaller Maoist groups such as 
Ranjbaran, formerly RO, and the Workers and Peasants Party, formerly 
Toufan. All these groups (with the exception of the NDF) were highly 
doctrinaire, as the Left everywhere tended to be in those days. In 
retrospect their writings and analyses appear simplistic. Only Rah-e 
Kargar were distinctive: in trying to understand the character of the 
new political elite, they drew from Marx’s Eighteenth Brumaire and 
applied Poulantzas’s concept of power bloc. 


Coexistence or Confrontation? 


Throughout 1979 and 1980, the Left was faced with the difficulty of 
coming to grips with the nature of the new regime and formulating a 
policy of coexistence or confrontation. Most Left organizations adopted 
a position of either qualified support or total defence. Only two (the 
Maoist Peykar and the group led by Ashraf Dehghani, former Fedais 
guerrilla and sister of the communist martyr Behrouz) were absolutely 
opposed to the new political authority, not so much because of its 
Islamic character or non-democratic tendencies as because of what they 
saw as a continuation of capitalist or comprador rule. Peykar, staunchly 
rejecting any alternative to a people’s democratic republic, regarded 
the Mojahedin and the Tudeh Party as hopelessly compromised with 
‘populist’ or ‘revisionist’ notions of popular sovereignty. It therefore 
reserved most of its criticisms and debates for the Fedaii, ridiculing 
their conceptualization of the new regime as ‘petty bourgeois’ and 
referring to the Bazargan administration as a ‘traitorous government’ 
that served the interests of ‘comprador capitalists’ and enjoyed a “direct 
link with imperialism’. In contrast, ‘the clerical faction in power and 
the Revolutionary Council (even though it has clearly proved its counter- 
revolutionary role in these nine months) does not have a direct interest 
in ensuring US imperialist rule in Iran.’2’ 


In fact most of the Iranian Left at this time expended more energy 
attacking the liberals in government than the clerical wing. Of course 
it was easy to denounce Bazargan, who made such openly anti-Left 
statements as the following one from September 1979: ‘You Westerners 
don’t understand our Left. Our so-called leftists are the most dangerous 
enemies of the revolution. They did nothing in the struggle against the 
Shah. Now they incite workers to strike, gullible citizens to demonstrate, 
and provincial groups to rebel. They are SAVAK agents.’ Naturally the 
mutual antipathy between the Left and the liberals worked to the 
advantage of the clerics. 


For its part, the Fedaii newspaper Kar (Labour) offered differing and 
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contradictory analyses of the new regime. Thus ıt first called the 
Provisional Government ‘legitimate’ and ‘national’, contrasting Bazar- 
gan’s respect for democratic freedoms (particularly of assembly and the 
press) with the position of the ‘reactionary fundamentalists’; but shortly 
afterwards denounced individuals in Bazargan’s cabinet as ‘comprador’, 
criticized Bazargan for opposing executions of the Shah’s ministers, and 
counterposed the ‘anti-imperialist Khomeini’ to the ‘liberal bourgeoisie’. 
An article in Ker charged the National Front with ‘conspiracy’ in 
relation to the fighting in Khorramshahr, a port city in the southern 
province of Khuzestan with an ethnically Arab population.» But there 
was no direct criticism of Ayatollah Khomeini, or the power he wielded, 
and the Fedaii’s attitude to the Islamic Republican Party, the Revolution- 
ary Council and the Imam Committees was very mild in comparison 
with the invective hurled at the ‘liberals’, the government and the 
National Front. 


The OCU, generally considered to be more advanced theoretically, was 
also caught up in the problem of whether the new order was thoroughly 
capitalist—and therefore indefensible—or petty-bourgeois, and consequ- 
ently deserving of support. In an article entitled ‘Class Rule: Iran One 
Year after the Uprising’, it distinguished between the new ‘Islamic 
regime’ and the ‘capitalist state’, which ‘cannot and does not differ 
fundamentally from the state of two or even ten years ago.’ But in 
countering the Tudeh Party position that a non-capitalist path and a 
non-aligned foreign policy were possible within the new state of the 
clergy and petty bourgeoisie, the OCU overstated its case. For how could 
it seriously be argued that the Islamic regime’s economic policies— 
some populist, some statist, some anachronistic (e.g., the ban on loan 
interest)—reflected ‘capitalist laws of accumulation’? And how could 
the OCU overlook the absence of a ‘capitalist programme’ within the 
regime—a situation that has persisted to this day? It was, quite simply, 
not a capitalist, and still less a bourgeois, government. It was indeed 
petty-bourgeois, but of a kind that would force the Left to attach new 
meaning to the term and to realize that a petty-bourgeois, anti-capitalist, 
anti-imperialist and anti-Zionist regime could also be wildly at odds 
with a socialist project. Nor, as women had already learned with the 
enforcement of bejab, was it necessarily progressive. 


The fundamental problem, then, was not that the regime was capitalist 
but that it was incapable of organizing a viable and just political 
economy based upon democratic rights and the socio-economic needs 
of the population. This was so despite the fact that in summer 1979, 
following the provisions of the Islamic Constitution, the government 
began to nationalize all major industnes, banks, insurance companies, 
and foreign trade. Other industries and services were to be run cooper- 
atively, while a private sector, consisting principally of the Bazaar and 
peasant farms, was also recognized. The Left welcomed nationalization 
as part of the process of de-compradorization, although the Fedaii 
sought to instruct workers about how it differed from socialization and 
workers’ control. Unfortunately, the regime’s statist economic strategy 
stole the thunder from the Left’s platform, and undermined the factory 
Pai 
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councils and workers’ self-management by controlling and manipulating 
the finance system, the supply of inputs, and distribution. Moreover, 
nationalization without a development strategy did not lead to a healthy 
and growing economy: the major industries became a financial liability 
which, particularly as the state was also responsible for social services 
and the war, would eventually lead to calls for privatization.® As the 
economic situation unfolded, however, Left groups appeared unwilling 
or unable to do more than point to the obviously ad hoc nature of 
government planning and to offer some general propositions about 
crisis that were far from constituting an alternative economic strategy. 


Undercutting the Left 


The Islamic regime managed to undercut the Left in many more ways 
than through its populist—radical economic and social practices. One 
was the resort to anti-imperialist political actions such as the seizure of 
the American Embassy in November 1979, which met with the approval 
of Ayatollah Khomeini and was widely popular among Iranians in 
general. Another was sheer intimidation and brutality, which began 
fairly early on. Self-styled ‘partisans of God’ (Aezbollabi) regularly 
harassed lefusts, and in August 1979 eleven Fedaii were executed in 
Kurdestan by Revolutionary Guards. Early in 1980, in the northwestem 
region of Turkaman Sahra bordering the Caspian Sea, the regime 
ruthlessly put down a cultural-political movement of the ethnically 
Turkic population who were supportive of the Fedaii and had received 
assistance from them in the organization of numerous peasant cooper- 
atives. Four Fedaii leaders—ell Turkamans—were kidnapped and murd- 
ered. In April the ‘liberal’ President Bani-Sadr endorsed the initiation 
of the ‘Islamic cultural revolution’—an invidious twist of the Maoist 
formulation.2! This led to confrontations with university councils and 
especially with radical students affiliated to various Left groups. For 
the next two years, all the universities and some high schools were shut 
down while the curriculum was duly islamicized and left-wing faculties 
purged. 


These developments took their toll on the Left movement. In June the 
Fedaii organization split over the nature of the regime into a Minority 
and a Majority, the latter also containing the so-called Left-Wing (Jeaab- 
t Chap). This was followed by the split and eventual dissolution of the 
large women’s organization affiliated to the Fedaii, and the gradual 
disintegration of the workers’ councils movement. In September, Iraqi 
troops invaded the southern province of Khuzestan, wreaking devast- 
ation on the area. Eventually it became clear that Saddam Hussein, who 
thought that the regime would collapse immediately, had made a 
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monumental mistake. For the invasion raised patriotic fervour and 
milltons of Iranians, including those who had become disaffected, now 
rallied around the regime in defence of the homeland. Again, the Left 
was faced with the problem of how to respond to yet another pressing 
development, Peykar advocated a Bolshevik-style policy of ‘turning the 
guns around’ on the regime. The Tudeh, Fedaii-Mayority, Mojahedin, 
Trotskyists and Ranjabaran—who still supported the regime as essenti- 
ally progressive, on account of its anti-imperialism—condemned the 
Iraqis and supported the defence of Iran. The Fedait-Minority did the 
same, but also characterized the war as one between two reactionary 
regimes in which the people of both societies bore the costs. Like the 
other Left organizations, the Fedait~Minonty sent volunteers to the 
south at the beginning of the war, and many died. 


The war proved to be a boon to the Islamicists in another important 
way, for it allowed the dominant Islamic Republican Party (IRP) to 
eliminate its Liberal rival-collaborators (Bani-Sadr and his associates) 
and the Left. The spring of 1981 was particularly tense, and events were 
unfolding with such rapidity as constantly to overtake the Left. The 
following passage poignantly addresses the Fedaii’s dilemma: ‘Owing 
to the rapidity of daily events, we do not have sufficient time for periods 
of ngorous theoretical work and all-round ideological struggle to come 
up with thorough answers to each and every question. Today, while a 
pile of undone tasks weighs on our shoulders and new events face us 
every day, we are forced to find, in a short time, concrete, clear and 
explicit answers. Postponing these tasks for a long period of theoretical 
work and ideological struggle is equivalent to unaction, to falling behind 
the mass movement and to metamorphosis into an appendage of petty- 
bourgeois crusaders.’ 


The Fedati’s initial theoretical weakness was thus compounded by the 
compelling demands of the moment. Moreover, the ‘petty-bourgeois 
crusaders’, the Mojahedin, were behaving like canaliers senis and compli- 
cating the problem facing the Left as a whole. As tensions rose between 
the IRP and Bani-Sadr, the Mojahedin decided to cast their lot in with 
the President—which was galling to those leftists who recalled his role 
in the Islamic cultural revolution. The secular Left and the Mojahedin 
began to move apart, as the latter were exhibiting commandist tendenc- 
tes and a noticeable lack of interest in unity with the secular Left. Their 
alliance with Bani-Sadr and the formation of the National Resistance 
Council (NRC) reflected this. For the Left first learned about these 
developments through leaflets and newspapers, and the door was merely 
left ‘half-open’ if they wished to join a ‘government for the reconstruc- 
tion of the Islamic Republic’. As the OCU paper Rabe’ predicted: No 
doubt some will still enter and only then realize that they must sit on 
the floor, by the door, as second-class citizens—their presence merely 
contributing to the legitimacy of the assembly and nothing more.’ Those 
who did join—well-known left intellectuals and the Kurdish Democratic 
Party—eventually distanced themselves from the NRC when it became 
clear that the Moyahedin were the virtual masters and Massoud Rayavi 
the authoritarian leader. By 1985 even Bani-Sadr had left the NRC, 
following Rajavi’s meeting in Paris with the Iraqi foreign minister. 
After all, whatever one thought of the Khomeini regime, it did not 
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justify fraternization with those responsible for invading Iran, deploying 
chemical weapons, and bombing civilian sites. 


Meanwhile, of course, in June 1981 the Islamic regime arrested leftists 
(including the much-loved Fedai: poet and playwright Saeed Soltanp- 
our), denounced the Mojahedin as traitors and called for the impeach- 
ment of Bani-Sadr. Mojahedin cadres demonstrated in the strects—and 
the regime cracked down hard. When the Mojahedin planted a bomb 
in IRP headquarters that took a hundred or so lives, including those of 
the entire leadership, the regime declared war. Soltanpour was executed, 
numerous Mojahedin were arrested, and Bani-Sadr and Massoud Rajavi 
fled to Paris. What followed was a two-year reign of terror characterized 
by Mojahedin bombings and regime reprisals. Scores of Mojahedin 
activists and sympathizers were rounded up and sent to prison, where 
many underwent torture and execution. Communist groups such as 
the Fedaii, Rahe Kargar and OCU variously described the Mojahedin 
activities as putschist or Blanquist, whose effect was to provoke the 
regime into a battle that the opposition clearly could not win. Nonethe- 
less, they felt that the solidamstic thing to do was to join the muni-civil 
war underway. In the process, numerous leftists lost their lives, their 
livelthoods, or their morale. Others fled Iran to escape the terror. 
Defeated and fragmented, many of the Left organizations underwent 
further splits, or dissolved. Ranjbaran (the pro-regime Maoists) and 
Peykar (the anti-regime Maoists) are no more; the Trotskyist organiz- 
ations (which supported the regime as anti-imperialist for a long time) 
also disappeared; a faction within the Minority calling itself the Tend- 
ency for Socialist Revolution broke off and tried to form journal 
collectives in Europe and the United States, but eventually dissipated 
amid acrimony; the Fedaii—Minority split once again in 1986; the OCU 
is reduced to study groups although it does now produce intelligent 
analyses of developments in Iran. 


The Tudeh Fiasco 


And what of the Tudeh Party and Fedait-Majonity? From the beginning 
the Tudeh had tried to entrench itself within the new political elite, 
propagating the theory of the non-capitalist path of development and 
the role of the petty bourgeoisie in the national democratic revolution. 
Almost single-handedly, the Tudeh Party was responsible for the spread 
of the notions of a ‘progressive clergy’ and ‘revolutionary Islam’; 
the prophets were dutifully invoked and sprinkled throughout Tudeh 
documents. The Party’s main theoretician, the well-known writer Ehsan 
Tabanı, wrote extensively on the subject and probably authored a widely 
circulated booklet The Progressive Clergy and Us. A brief quotation will 
suffice to give an idea of its argument: “The programme of social 
development posed by scientific socialism has some affinities with social 
demands and principles of Islam and Shusm ... and this fact makes 
cooperation between supporters of socialism and the progressive clergy 
and its supporters not only possible but imperative.’ World Marxist 
Review carried an article by Tabari ın 1982 (after the repression of the 
militant Left had been launched!) entitled “The Role of Religion in Our 
Revolution’. Here he claims that Islam ‘is the ideology of the ant- 
imperialist revolution’ and sings the praises of Imam Khomeini while 
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attacking ‘liberals’ such as Bazargan and National Front members. He 
refers to anti-communism and ‘fascist-type groups in Islamic guise’ 
(bexbo//abi) but does not link these to the Islamic state. He further draws 
a distinction between ‘revolutionary Islam’ and ‘traditional Islam’, and 
dissociates the Party from ‘extreme leftist groupings’ who are opposed 
to Islam and the Islamic Republic; unlike them, ‘our Party supports the 
Revolution’. It must be said that, whatever its mistakes, the militant 
Left did at least make a political distinction between the Iranian 
Revolution and the Islamic regime; whereas the Tudeh Party proceeded 
to enact a new version of /a trabison des clercs. 


On at least one occasion Ehsan Tabari engaged the ‘progressive clergy’ 
in a televised philosophical debate. Here he noted that the Islamic 
preoccupation with the problem of free will and determination was 
similar to the Marust concern with social/human agency and lawfulness. 
He also sought to defend historical and dialectical materialism by finding 
parallels in Islamic philosophical and political thought.% However, 
while Tudeh literature advocated a Marxist—-Muslim dialogue and waxed 
eloquent on the virtues of Islam and the Shitte clergy, the Islamic 
ideologues themselves never wavered in their denunciation of material- 
ism, secularism, Marxism and communism. 


In another article published in Wor/d Marxist Review in 1983, the Tudeh 
secretary of the time, Kianuri, motivated the Party’s political stance by 
referring to the ‘sustained struggle’ proceeding on four main fronts: (1) 
against external plots, the political, economic and military pressure of 
world imperialism headed by the USA, and regional reaction; (2) against 
the intrigues of domestic counter-revolutionaries, who wanted to stage 
2 coup, and against political terrorism; (3) against the ‘economic terror- 
ism’ of the big capitalists and landowners and for social justice; and (4) 
for guaranteed civil rights and freedoms. The priorities are interesting, 
as is the deflection of criticism away from the regime to external 
contradictions and the role of US imperialism. Elsewhere in the article 
Washington is branded as the ‘main initiator of the Iranian—Iraqi war’. 
Kianuri also denounces the conspiracy and plot that Bani-Sadr had 
supposedly attempted, and lambasts the ‘divisive activity of “leftists”, 
Maoist-type extremists and their like’. No reference is made to the 
numerous communists, socialists and other dissidents who were then 
being persecuted, jailed, tortured or killed by the regime. The only 
complaint concerns harassment of the Tudeh Party itself, and of its 
associate, the Fedaii—Majority. 


Mindful of the 1983 crackdown on the Party and the arrest of its entire 
leadership, one can only shake one’s head in bewilderment that such an 
experienced and established party could have been so wrong. Truly these 
were the “graduated lackies of clericalism’ that Lenin had criticized— 
whatever sympathy one might have for Tudeh members ın prison. As 
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for the charge that the Party was simply following the line and analysis 
of its comrades to the north, Shahrough Akhavi’s study of Russian- 
language writings on the Iranian Revolution, the clergy and the Islamic 
Republic conclusively shows that Soviet perspectives were more varied, 
more sophisticated, and more critical of the mullahs and theocracy than 
the Tudeh theoreticians ever were.® Only now does the Party—what 
remains of it—and its new leadership concede that it was at best ‘naive’ 
and at worst misled by leaders such as Kianuri. Let us hope that the 
lessons will be leamt by other Communist parties, especially in the 
Middle East and parts of Africa, which have displayed a tendency to 
compromise democratic and socialist principles and to subordinate 
themselves to nationalist and anti-imperialist movements and regimes.” 


Prospects 


While the Islamic Republic has displayed surprising strength aod resili- 
ence, it is also beset by deep socio-economic contradictions and political 
conflicts. Serious cleavages could surface after Ayatollah Khomeini’s 
death or the end of the war. The task facing the Left—which has been 
totally outside mainstream Iranian politics since 1981 (1983 for the 
Tudeh Party)—is to identify those areas in which it could make a new 
intervention with a view to social change and the transformation of the 
Islamic Republic. 


One area 1s of course the continuing war with Iraq, which offers the 
Left an opportunity to present a strategy for peace, reconstruction and 
development. It goes without saying that this does not require alignment 
with the enemy, a principle not well understood by the Mojahedin, who 
have relocated from Paris to Baghdad. Another area is women’s personal 
rights and economic status, which could be the springboard of a broad 
social movement against authoritarianism and for democratization. Yet 
another 1s the continuing revolt by Iranian Kurds: if the Left were to 
revive discussion of federalism, ıt could make a significant and orginal 
contribution to the long-standing question of the rights of Iran’s national 
minorities. The organization, or reorganization, of the economy and a 
proper development strategy are also questions that require attention. 
However, a clarification and elaboration of democracy—within a social- 
ist framework—is the most urgent and important item on the agenda. 
Secularism should not be taken for granted but must be carefully worked 
out—and analyses are necessary to show why it is requisite in a 
heterogeneous and modern society. 


Some of the many Left journals in exile have begun to devote themselves 
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to these questions.” In particular, Rah-e Kargar—which was recently 
joined by three former members of the Tudeh Central Committee—as 
well as Rahe Fedaii and individuals from other groups, appear to 
have a policy orientation that includes articles on trade unions and a 
sophisticated analysis of the housing cnsis in Tehran and a socialist 
solution to it. Other journals tend to concentrate on translations of 
articles by European socialists and feminists, interviews with political 
activists and theorists, and literary analysis and cultural critique. This 
is a strong trend in part because so many of Iran’s intellectuals—always 
an active social category including well-known poets, playwrights and 
wiiters—are in exile. Interestingly, cultural studies and activities are 
also a major focus inside Iran, as secular intellectuals attempt to use 
whatever means are available to confront the cultural crusaders (or the 
anti-culturel functionaries) of the Islamic Republic.* 


The Left, then, is down but not out. Its activity is nothing like it was 

in the heady days of 1979 and 1980: there are no offices, no open 
meetings, no rallies, forums or seminars. The organizations that remain 
intact—Fedgii-Minority, Fedait-Majority, Kurdish Democratic Party, 
Koumaleh, Communist Party, etc.—have offices in what is called “Dar- 
ray- Ahzab’ (the valley of the pardies), a liberated zone near Kirkuk, 
Iraq. Here they are the uneasy ‘guests’ of the anti-Saddam Kurdish 
nationalist front led by Jalal Talebani. That Talebani has also played 
host to Iranian Pasdaran—as part of a rapprochment with Tehren in 
the common struggle against Saddam Hussein—makes the situation in 
the valley at times quite tense. But although fighting has broken out, 
almost predictably, between Pasdaran and leftists, Talebani insists upon 
‘peace’ tn his territory. 


In Tehran, it 1s possible to discern a Left presence through such signs 
as slogans sprayed on walls, stickers put on public telephone booths, 
and newspapers and flyers left on automobile windshields. But most of 
the activity comes in novel forms of counter-cultural expression. Some 
circles are composed entirely of socialists, who assemble to discuss 
aesthetics and political culture. Singing—Iranian folk, classical, Euro- 
pean, American, Latin American music—is a major activity, as is the 
screening of films and videos. There 1s also a fairly consistent practice 
of holding parties to celebrate Iranian and international holidays. The 
point is to reject mourning, grieving, black flags, white shrouds, and 
the interminable and oppressive language of martyrdom, holy war, self- 
sacrifice, death. Nor is the remembrance of dead comrades conducted 
in the traditional manner, as the following story poignantly illustrates. 
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Ever since Mina [not her real name] was killed, her mother has 
maintained her room in exactly the same manner and condition. No 
one knows quite how the practice began, but whenever friends and 
relatives of Mina visit, they write a message on one of the walls in her 
room. The wall is now replete with inscriptions—from prayers to 
irreverent jokes, including militant socialist slogans and lines of poetry. 
As one recent visitor from Iran recounts the story, Mina’s mother 
wonders what has happened to her daughter’s organization. For she 
would like some reassurance that her daughter’s efforts retain meaning 
and purpose, and she finds herself strangely attached to the political 
group that her daughter belonged to and struggled for. Mothers of 
dead militants and desaparecidos are also to be found in Tehran, and they 
may yet appear on the city’s squares. 


Some Leftists in Iran who travel abroad express dismay at the disillusion- 
ment, depoliticization and anti-socialist sentiment they encounter among 
many exiles. They are at pains to dispel unwarranted fears and myths 
(most notably, that there is no longer a Left in Iran, that no cultural- 
political activity is possible, or that the fate of all leftists is imprisonment, 
torture and death) while also providing a sober (and disturbing) picture 
of economic hardships in the country. As for new recruits to the Left 
cause, there is, apparently, a steady supply of young women and men 
who hear, through word of mouth, about gatherings, film showings, 
etc., that will be attended by Leftists, gradually becoming part of ever- 
growing circles. This infusion is encouraging and hopeful, but it has 
its negative side—at least as far as the veterans and seasoned cadres of 
the old organizations are concerned. For the previous generation, critical 
and self-critical discussion of the past and a concomitant emphasis on 
democracy are absolutely imperative if the old mistakes and tendencies 
are not to be repeated. For the novices, however, all this is new and 
strange; those who were thirteen in 1979 were too young for the 
Confederation, for underground anti-Shah activity, for revolutionary 
activism, for participation in the vicissitudes of the early 19808. The 
young recruits do not want to discuss the past or decipher socialist 
democracy; they want to ect sow. This presents a problem to the older 
comrades, who must try to harness the energies of the young.” 


The spirit of some of the visitors from Iran can only be described as 
extraordinary, in striking contrast to the dark mood of leftists abroad. 
The latter is perhaps understandable: with the exception of those from 
elite families or with Western-type upbringing, most find it difficult to 
adjust to exile and to American or English or Swedish cultures. They 
want to go home but are fearful—of being unable to cope or of being 
jailed. And so they remain abroad—in limbo. 


And yet, even abroad all is not lost. The political organizations of the 
past have ex-members scattered throughout North America and Europe. 
Groups of former comrades now mect as friends in weekly or bi- 
weekly discussion groups; social gatherings and cultural events continue. 
Collectives are organized around journals which, in addition to the 
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themes mentioned above, always include essays on the past, the rigidity 
of the former political organizations, their tactical and strategic errors, 
the absence of democracy whether in society or in the organization, and 
the consequences of the neglect of Islam and culture in favour of anti- 
imperialism and economic dependence. 


Various Iranian leftists are working on different projects: the working 
class, intellectual history, modernism and ant-modemism in Iran, decon- 
struction of the populist discourse, the history of Islam, urban and 
regional planning during the transition. Written by engaged intellectu- 
als, these studies differ from the detached and straightforward accounts 
of most available secondary sources on Iran. There is an urgency, a 
commitment, a purposive bent to these works, written, as they are, by 
insiders who have experienced—personally and politically—the consequ- 
ences of incomplete, schematic and superficial knowledge of their 
society. And so there is a conscious attempt to fill in the gaps, to refine 
existing understanding, to advance new perspectives and interpretations. 
Slowly, what is emerging is an emancipatory vision of genuine moderniz- 
ation, democratization, and the construction of a new cultural identity 
(or identities). 


The socialist tradition in Iran has been turbulent, and marked with 
mistakes, tragedies and setbacks. But it has been tenacious and enduring. 
It is thus a major accomplishment that despite the ruptures, repression, 
and persistent difficulty of passing along experience and knowledge 
from one generation of activists to the next, Marxist and Left discourse 
is extensive in Iranian society. Nor is socialism associated with failed 
policies in power (or authoritarian politics and corruption), as it is in 
many other societies. Iranian socialists are as yet untested; they have 
still to prove themselves. For all of these reasons, it will be possible for 
the Left to re-enter the political arena and to define an Iranian practice, 
an Iranian idiom, an Iranian road to socialism. 


interview 


Fred Halliday 


The Iranian Revolution and Its 
Implications 


In late 1978, just prior to the fall of the Pablavi regime, you published your book Iran: 
Dictatorship and Development. Much bas happened since then to challenge and 
modify your analysis. How would you assess subsequent political and economic develop- 
ments in Iranf* 


In one sentence, I would say that the revolution was a product of the 
contradictions that I tried to analyse, but that it has failed to resolve almost 
any of them, and has, in addition, created new problems for Iran. It is a 
fundamentally false answer. Let me set the arguments of my book in their 
political and intellectual context. It was written during the years 1976 and 
1977 and reflects, above all, questions that were being posed at that time. It 
is not a work about the revolution, and I certainly do not claim to have 
predicted the shape or outcome of the revolution. It is a book about the 
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particular policies and international dimensions of the Pahlavi regime, 
locating these within an overall analysis of the political and socio- 
economic system. It also presented an argument against right-wing 
analyses of Iran—and some left-wing ones too—that were current at 
that time. Conventional academic and press coverage was stressing the 
positive achievements of the White Revolution and echoing the Shah’s 
claim that Iran could become a second Japan. The predominant strand 
in left-wing analysis reflected the opposite view, phrased in dependency 
theory or ın Maoist theories about ‘semi-feudalism’, that no significant 
socio-economic development was possible under capitalism in the third 
world. More specifically, it was claimed that Iran in the mid-19708 
remained much as it had been in the 19508 and was still under the 
domination of imperialism, which prevented it from developing. My 
own view, formed by the debate on imperialism taking place at that 
time and in particular by the work of Bill Warren and related critiques 
of dependency theory, sought to identify the ways in which capitalist 
development had transformed Iran while, simultaneously, idenufying 
the weaknesses, economic, social and political, of that development. In 
this sense Warren, and those like myself who were influenced by him, 
returned to the classical Marxist position, of the contradictory effects of 
capitalist development. The failings of the White Revolution were 
evident ın agriculture, industry and urban social conditions, but this 
did not imply that Iran remained a ‘semi-feudal’ country or that the 
Shah had not transformed it to some degree. Indeed, it was precisely 
the substantial but contradictory character of this transformation that 
provided the objective, socio-economic, context for the revolution. 


My own analysis, then, was partly the product of theoretical debates 
within the socialist movement about imperialism, about the new ‘sub- 
imperial’ role of countries like Iran and Brazil, and about the contradic- 
tory role of the USSR with regard to the third world revolutionary 
movement. In attempting to identify the specific characteristics of the 
Pahlavi state, I was also encouraged by contemporary discussion of 
Poulantzas’s research on the state and tts relation to classes and of the 
work of such writers as Hamza Alavi on the ‘post-colonial’ state. 


I had visited Iran as a student and had had continuous contact with the 
Iranian Left from the mid-1960s onwards, both around issues relating to 
dictatorship in Iran and, later, in solidarity work with the revolutionary 
movement in Oman. The book was a product of that relationship—in 
part a reflection of opposition views, in part a debate with them. Many 
things in the book offended Iranian readers—not least my refusal to 
portray the Mosadeq period as entirely successful, and my assessment 
of the Tudeh Party, which, while critical of its policies, refused to 
categorize them simply as traitorous or opportunist. One Iranian exile, 
Ahmad Faroughy, attacked me for not giving sufficient attention to the 
role of British tmpenalism. But, as anyone who has read the book 
carefully would know, the purpose of the discussion on imperialism 
was not to dismiss its importance, but rather to specify more precisely 
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what its role had been. The subsequent history of Iran has shown that 
not all the problems of the Iranian people stem from imperialism. 


There were; however, deficiencies in the book that subsequent events 
were to bring out. First of all, while the analysis was correct in stressing 
capitalist development in Iran, it understated the degree to which this 
was uneven. In particular, it failed to appreciate the extent to which 
pre-capitalist sectors and ideologies, represented by the Bazaar, had 
survived and flourished and could play a significant oppositional role. 
Secondly, in its discussion of the traditions and significance of political 
forces in Iran, the book placed too much emphasis on the secular 
opposition of the late 19408 and early 19508, and underestimated the 
clerical forces of 1963. I knew about Khomeini from Iranian associates, 
but shared with many of them the view that he was a man of the past. 
I am happy to say that I have never held illusions about Khomeini and 
have never said anything positive about him. But I did not fully grasp 
the degree to which he would be able to consolidate his own clerical 
power after the revolution. Thirdly, the book underestimated the 
fragility of the Pahlavi state and the possibility of its rapid demise. 
Looking at events in Chile and other repressive capitalist countries, I 
could not see how the Shah’s military dictatorship could be overthrown 
in the near future by popular mobilization alone. 


The Islamic revolutionary forces were able to take power in February 
1979, and their success in consolidating their position is impressive. In 
this sense, the analysis of my book is of historical interest: the political 
situation in Iran in 1987 is quite different. But in another sense, the 
questions raised remain relevant, because, despite their monopoly of 
state power and their great popular following, the clerical forces have 
done little to resolve the underlying problems of Iran, the ones I 
identified in my book a decade ago. The great achievement of the 
revolution has been its ability to mobilize people—the entering of 
politics by millions of urban and rural inhabitants is an immense change 
that marks a break with the whole pattern of past periods. But this 
mobilization hag been musled and deceived. First of all, there has been 
no resolution of the problem of democracy: the population lacks 
elementary political freedoms and is subject to manipulation, terror and 
enticement by the state as it was under the Pahlavis: the mullahs have 
shown as much contempt for the people as did the Shah. The whole 
revolutionary process has enabled the Iranian people to learn little about 
democracy. Secondly, it has provided no solution to the problem of the 
nationalities. The armed resistance movements of the Kurds, Arabs and 
Baluch have been crushed, and the Azerbaijanis appear to remain, as 
before, tolerant of the regime. Pahlavi centralism has been replaced 
with Islamic dictatorship and the creation of an ethnically diverse state 
remains as remote as ever. Thirdly, there has been no solution to the 
cultural and ideological problems of the Iranian people. The Shah 
offered one solution—the import of Westem values, plus the fabrication 
of a pre-Islamic imperial tradition. Khomeini’s solution is equally 
unproductive and artificial, in that it imposes a recently confected strand 
of Islam alien to the Iranian people. 


Social and economic problems constitute 2 fourth major area of failure. 
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Iran remains as dependent as ever on oil exports for its foreign exchange 
(non-oil exports accounting for a mere one or two per cent of the total), 
agricultural output 1s still stagnant, industrial production is inefficient 
and capacity underutilized, there is mass unemployment and there has 
been no literacy campaign. While the upper social groups are not as 
rich or influential as they were, a bourgeoisie remains and the mass of 
the population have seen no increase in their standard of living. For 
women, the revolution has entailed a net retreat from the limited 
advances of the Pahlavi period, despite or rather partly because of the 
fact that, as in European fascist movements, large numbers have been 
mobilized behind authoritarian and traditionalist banners. Finally, Iran’s 
international position remains highly unstable—demagogic conflicts 
with the USA and USSR, coupled with the murderous war with Iraq, 
have caused the Iranian people great damage and diverted ıt from a 
resolution of its own problems. These foreign policies have, at the 
same time, prevented the Iranian revolution from playing the positive 
international role that ıt could potentially have fulfilled, particularly vis- 
a-vis the revolution in neighbouring Afghanistan. An independent 
revolutionary Iran could have provided economic and political assistance 
to Kabul and mitigated its reliance on the USSR. 


How do you see the future of the war between Iran and Irag? 


There remain three broad questions, the answer to which will only be 
given by future events. First, the course of the war. It 1s possible that 
the Iraqis can hold on indefinitely and confine it to a war of attrition. 
But the likelihood of some Iranian breakthrough appears greater—if 
not a straight victory on the battlefield, then a combination of military 
pressure with some change of leadership in Baghdad. That brings us to 
the second question: what Iran wants in Iraq. The present position is 
clear and intransigent: Iran wants to establish an Islamic republic in 
Iraq. The Iraqi Shi’ite population has not staged an insurrection against 
the Ba’th Party, but a client provisional government, the Supreme 
Assembly of the Islamic Republic of Iraq, is already available in Tehran 
and there can be little doubt that ıt would be imposed if the opportunity 
arose. The question is, rather, whether Tehran would accept peace from 
a government of nationalrynity that emerged from a crisis of the Ba’thist 
state or would push on for complete control. On past performance, the 
Iranian government would demand the maximum and continue the war 
until it got it. The third issue concerns the international repercussions. 
The Arab states are frightened, and would make peace with Iran. The 
one country that could intervene to occupy part of Iraq would be 
Turkey: the official Turkish view is that the Kurds in Turkey will never 
be pacified as long as the Iran-Iraq war goes on, and the Turkish army 
could certainly seize northern Iraq as it did northern Cyprus in 1974. 
On a broader canvas, both the USA and the USSR are concemed about 
developments, not so much because of what local states can do, as 
because of the possibility that the other might gain an advantage from, 
or intervene in, a crisis situation in the Gulf. The dangers of great 
power confrontation in the region are considerable and constitute yet 
another, negative, consequence of the policies of the Islamic revolution. 


Overall, this war has been an extremely negative development for the 
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peoples of both Iran and Iraq. It has caused immense damage, in human 
and economic terms, to their countries. It has diverted a huge proportion 
of the temporary benefits from oil. It has stirred up myriad chauvinist 
and sectarian sentiments in the region. Despite all that these regimes 
say about the past, my impression is that relations between Iranians and 
Iraqis were rather calm over the centuries. The war has created new 
ties of dependency between both countries and their arms suppliers. 
Both the Ba’thist and Khomeiniite regimes bear responsibility for the 
outbreak of the war and its continuation. But there can be no doubt 
that it was Iraq which invaded Iran in September 1980, and on this 
point the Tehran regime’s demand for international designation of Iraq 
as the aggressor is quite reasonable. 


How would you assess the role of the Iranian version of Islam in relation to the 
superpowers? 


It is a mistake to talk of Islam as if it were one homogeneous movement 
or ideology, or as if ıt could be treated as an autonomous social force. 
As a religious belief, Islam has some uniform charactenstics, but as a 
political and social movement it is diverse, varying in each country in 
its social context and political significance. Political Islam in Iran is an 
urban movement, in Afghanistan it is rural. In Pakistan, Saudi Arabia 
and contemporary Iran, Islam is an ideology of state hegemony. In 
other societies it acts as the expression of opposition tendencies, in 
particular articulating the ideas of social groups dominated by the state: 
this has been true in Turkey, Egypt, Syria and, before 1979, Iran. 
Similarly, as Iran well shows, different people can derive wholly different 
interpretations from the same texts—the conservative quietism of a 
Burujerdi and a Sharriat-Madari, or the activism of a Khomeini. All 
religions permit of multiple political interpretations, and Islam 1s no 
exception. In political terms, there are as many ‘Islams’ as there are 
movements claiming to be Islamic. 


The rise of militant Islamic movements in the late 19708 reflected a 
specific combination of social and political factors, and in particular 
rapid, but contradictory, urbanization and socio-economic change in 
Islamic states. As such, it challenged a range of states of concern to the 
major powers: Iran in the case of the USA, Syria in the case of the USSR. 
The use of Islamic ideology by the opposition in Afghanistan was also 
of great concern to the USSR, and provided an opportunity for the USA 
to undermine a Soviet ally. In fact, Islam is not the problem in 
Afghanistan: anyone can go to the mosque and pray. ‘Islam’ rather 
stands for a set of social and political practices that the 1978 revolution 
and the strengthening of the state threaten—the autonomy of the 
countryside, the power of landlords and tribal chiefs, the subordinate 
position of women. The meaning of Islam there, as elsewhere, is given 
by the particular state-society contradiction. 


Both the USA and the USSR therefore see Islamic movements in terms 
of the strategic and regional benefits or threats that these present. The 
USA favours the Islamic oppositions in Syria and Afghanistan, and seeks 
to promote Islamic dissent in the USSR. The USA also favours the Islamic 
legitimation of its allies—such as Saudi Arabia and Pakistan. But where, 
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as ın Egypt, Turkey and Tunisia, Islam 1s an ideology used against pro- 
US states, a different political response arises. For the USSR the situation 
is also contradictory, and Soviet policy in such states as Afghanistan 
and South Yemen has been to encourage the regimes to use Islam for 
state purposes. Islam 1s the official religion in both countries and the 
state pays the salaries of mullahs and the expenses of mosques. Within 
the Islamic regions of the USSR, there are substantial social and economic 
problems, and considerable discontent; but, again, this is not to do with 
Islam as a religion, and the noting seen in Kazakhstan towards the end 
of 1986 was a product of party corruption and favouritism. I visited 
Baku in Soviet Azerbaijan in 1984 and formed the impression that the 
standard of living and benefits from integration into the USSR, ın 
addition to the power of the central state, were such that any Iranian- 
style resistance was improbable; this does not mean that other issues — 
of local autonomy and cultural nationalism—do not play a part. Ult- 
mately, the answer to the question depends on what happens in each 
different Islamic country or region. 


Do yox see any revolutionary or progresstve clament in Islam, including in the 
Moyabedsn’s reading of Islam? 


The short answer is no. Progressive ideas cannot be derived from 
dogmas that claim divine origin, and which include so many obviously 
reactionary and oppressive ideas. The struggle of European liberals and 
revolutionaries from the Middle Ages onwards against clericalism and 
the Christian religion were necessary to remove religion and the invoc- 
ation of supernatural authonty from political life, and the same applies 
to Islam, Judaism or Hinduism. Recent relativism and accommodationist 
interpretations of different religions have confused this question, but 
events in Iran and Afghanistan should have underlined the point rather 
firmly. During the revolutionary upheaval in Iran, and immediately 
afterwards, considerable attention was paid to the writings of Ali 
Shariati, whom the Mojahedin claim as an intellectual source. A reading 
of his texts suggests, however, that he was a superficial and derivative 
thinker, without any substantial intellectual content, and, in any compar- 
ative perspective, a mediocre figure. 


This does not mean that believers in the great religions cannot play 
positive political roles, in support of social reform, equality and national 
independence. All religions contain some ideas that are in favour of 
progressive ideals, and the interpretations made by radical Catholics in 
Latin America show how such a reconciliation can take place. But here, 
as in those countries where revolutionary states invoke Islam in support 
of their policies, there is no claim that progressive ideas must in the 
end come from the divine. Rather, we are talking of secular and rational 
ideas to which, for their own reasons, people of a religious and 
theological onentation wish to adhere. Where religion has perhaps the 
greatest appeal is in the sphere of ethics and the major existential issues 
confronting each individual, not least death. It hardly needs underlining 
that socialism, for all its vision of an alternative order, has not provided 
widely acceptable answers on these questions. Here the clarity and 
certainty of religious solutions are, for many people, compelling, or at 
least sufficiently consoling, and this will remain so for a long time to 
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come. This is quite different, however, from admitting that religion can 
guide political action or political programmes. 


Any attempt actually to base a progressive politics on Islam is doomed 
to failure. First of all, it demies rational discussion and popular authority, 
because authority 1s held to come from God. Secondly, it sanctions a 
series of reactionary policies, not least those on women. Thirdly, it 
inevitably introduces an atmosphere of dogmatism and intolerance, as 
the history and degeneration of the Moyahedin-i Khalq well illustrate. 
They played an important, heroic, role in the struggle against the Shah, 
and fought bravely after the 1981 break with the Khomeini regime. But 
their organization is marked by dogmatic, undemocratic and authorit- 
arian patterns of thought and practice, which condemn it to failure. I 
twice visited Masud Rajavi during his time in France, and an interview 
I did with him, including some discussion of Islam and politics, was 
published in MERIP Reports in 1982. But in the middle of 1986 my 
contacts with the organization ended abruptly, after I had made some 
criticisms in the aftermath of Rajavi’s departure from France to Iraq. 
They resorted to the usual accusations, saying that I was an ‘agent’; it 
was not the first time this had been said to me, particularly by Iranians, 
nor will it be the last. I wrote a letter to Rajavi and the Mojahedin 
leadership laying out my reasons for criticizing them: the cult of the 
personality around Rajavi and his wife; the unnecessary, sectarian, 
destruction of the National Resistance Council which had been, at 
the beginning, a broad alliance of different anti-Khomeini forces; the 
exaggeration, irresponsible to the point of being criminal in my view, 
of the immediate revolutionary potential in Iran; the dangers of their 
dependent alliance with Iraq; and the consequences of their inability to 
evaluate the situations in which they found themselves—in both Iran 
in 1981 and France in 1986, they left things too late and were caught 
off balance by the initianves of their opponents. I never received 
acknowledgement or reply from the Mojahedin to that letter. 


Why do you think that the Iranian Lafi suffered such a bumiltating defeat, 
particularly during and after 1983? 


There is no easy answer to that question, and there were never any casy 
answers in the past, either in the face of the Pahlavi dictatorship or 
under the Khomeini regime. Those who say the Left could have 
emerged victorious, if only it had done this or that, are simplifying the 
situation. 


Two contextual factors are important. I have already referred to the 
socio-economic character of Iran and the strength of pre-capitalist social 
forces, with a coherent ideology, who were able to mobilize a mass of. 
the urban population. The Left faced ımportant competition, of a kind 
not present in China, or Vietnam, or Nicaragua.. But there is also the 
political fact that the great advances of the Left had been defeated much 
earlier, in the late 19408 and early 19503. In my view, the great tuming 
point in modern Iranian history, as far as the Left is concerned, was 
not 1979, or 1963, or 1953, but 1946; from that moment on, with the 
retreat of Soviet forces and the crushing of the Kurdish and Azerbaijani 
republics, the ability of the Left to challenge the regime and mobilize 
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the population has receded. The expulsion of the Tudeh ministers from 
the government in 1946 and the pushing of the party onto the defensive 
was as important 2 moment for the Left in Iran as was the parallel 
assault on Communists in France and Italy. The opportunities opened 
up by the weakening of state power during World War Two were then 
lost. After 1953, when there was no mass resistance to the coup, the 
Lefts appeal and organizational strength declined even further, it 
remained strong among the intelligentsia but not in the population as 
a whole, and it hed no access to the new urban population that grew 
in the 19608 and 19708. It would be simplistic to explain Khomeini’s 
appeal in terms of his operating in a political vacuum, but nonetheless 
the previous destruction of the Communist and nationalist forces. was 
an importent precondition. To these two factors we must add a-third, 
namely the USSR, which has restrained the Iranian Left in two ways. 
On the one hand, it has represented a dictatorial and dogmatic model 
of socialism which has been adopted by much of the Left in Iran; partly, 
of course, this is a matter of indigenous patterns of thought and 
authonty, but the character of the Tudeh and its offshoots has also been 
strongly shaped by Stalinism. On the other hand, the Soviet leadership 
has feared that support for the Iranian revolutionary movement might 
lead to a confrontation with Britain and the USA. This latter point was 
evident in the timid Soviet policies of 1946 and 1953, and earlier in the 
withdrawal from the Gilan revolutionaries in 1921. At any event, the 
Left has been held back and deformed by its association with the USSR, 
and has proved unable to develop a measured, independent and critical 
assessment of the Soviet Union. 


When we come to the revolution, it is certainly possible to say that the 
Left miscalculated about Khomeini—some about the direction of his 
policies, the full regressive import of which they underestimated, and 
others about his ability to consolidate state power and destroy other 
forces, including the Left. The result was that during the period 1979 
to 1983 the regime was able to divide the Left, picking off one group 
after another, in an atomized fashion. My own opinions were formed 
during the visit I made to Iran in the summer of 1979. I waa able to 
see a number of officials in the regime and to discuss policy with them. 
But the repressive potential of the revolution had already become clear; 
in the attacks on women end Bahai, and in the creeping press censorship. 
By chance, I was in the offices of Ayendegen when the revolutionary 
guards came to close it down. I spoke with one guard and he told me 
the paper was ‘shit’ (ged). When I told him that two million people 
read it, he replied that the two million people were god too. I participated 
in the mass demonstration by supporters of Ayandıgan against cens- 
orship, and visited the offices of the Fedayin and Mojahedin days before 
they were closed. It was at that time too that the first offensives against 
the Kurds were launched in the west. On leaving Iran, I realized that 
this had been a turning point in the revolution and that the direction 
and repressive capacity of the regime were to be condemned. In the 
New Statesman I published an extended report, under the title ‘Islam 
with a Fascist Face’. The pro-Soviet Iranian Left, and its European 
allies, condemned me for taking this position, and I was accused of 
being an agent of this and that, in the normal way. But it remains my 
view that from the beginning, the Left should have formed a united 
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front against the regime and denounced it on the whole range of its 
policies—on press freedom, on women, on the nationalities, on workers’ 
rights and so forth. What one heard in 1979 and for some time afterwards 
were the usual trite arguments that issues such as women or the 
nationalities were secondary, deviations from the main tasks. Of course, 
once the occupation of the US embassy had taken place in November 
1979, this ‘anti-imperialist’ frenzy, with much demagogy added, would 
overwhelm the Left in intensified form. Support for the seizure of the 
US hostages, what I have termed ‘the anti-imperialism of fools’, was 
to provide the ideal cover for Khomemi’s consolidation of clerical 
dictatorship. 


The events of 1979 bring out what was, in my view, the central 
avoidable error of most of the Iranian Left—its catastrophic stand 
on ‘liberalism’. In essence, the Left allied with Khomeini to break 
‘liberalism’—that is, those moderate democratic forces that opposed the 
Shah but were against the clerical dictatorship. This was a political 
error, since Khomeini destroyed the Left as he had earlier attacked the 
liberals, but it also reflected a theoretical mistake about the character 
of social and ideological forces in Iran. For in any historical materialist 
perspective, the ‘liberals’ reflected a more progressive position than the 
reactionary ideas and policies of Khomeini. This was evident enough 
from the history of Europe, where the liberal bourgeoisie played an 
important role in fighting feudalism and its associated ideas. The Left’s 
mistake was not to see this; it was an error comparable to that of the 
German Communists who, ın the early 19308, allied with the fascists to 
destroy the social-democrats. In 1981 and 1983 when the various left 
groups turned against Khomeini, one was tempted to ask them where 
they had been when the demonstrations in support of Apemdegan had 
taken place. 


To have come out in a firm and united way against the clerical forces 
and in alliance with the ‘liberals’ would have required courage and 
coordination. This also poses the deeper question of what, had it been 
more aware of the direction of the revolution, the Left could and should 
have done during the revolutionary period itself. For, by conceding 
leadership to Khomeini, it enabled him to mobilize the support that 
was later used against the Left. The least the Left could have done 
would have been to maintain a critical, independent, stance vis-d-vis 
the Khomeini forces, while participating in the campaign against the 
Shah. Even in the pre-revolutionary period there were clear signs of 
the repressive potential of the Islamic movement—in its views on 
women and on the Bahai. The best outcome would, undoubtedly, have 
been a protracted Bakhtiar transition, during which the Shah’s state 
would have been dismantled and the dynamic of the reactionary Islamic 
forces broken. But whatever the Left had done, I doubt whether this 
would have stemmed the tide. I say this not to see history as predeter- 
mined, which often it is not, but to underline once again that the Left 
faced no easy choices. This is, of course, not the same as saying that 
all the choices Left groups did make were either inevitable or justified. 
The illusions and the tolerance of the Khomeini regime were, in the 
end, self-defeating, and have made much more difficult the now-essenual 
task of building a broad, united and pluralistic opposition front. 
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Labour in the Great City 


The giant city was a new phenomenon in Western capitalism, and a type of 
human settlement virtually unprecedented in the non-oriental world before 
the eighteenth century: that is to say, the city whose population was measured 
in several hundreds of thousands, and very soon in millions.* Until the 
nineteenth century cities of more than one hundred thousand were regarded 
as extremely large in Europe, and probably no city except an international 
port could have been larger than s00—600,000, because its food-supplying 
hinterland could not have been adequate. In fact, we know that there was 
no city of a million in the West from the end of the Roman empire to the 
-eighteenth century, when London reached this figure, and probably no cities 
of even half that size except Paris and Naples. But on the eve of World 
War One Europe contained seven cities ranging from one to eight million 
inhabitants, plus another twenty-two between half a million and a million. 
What is more, such cities were expected to grow and expand without a 
foreseeable limit, and this also was quite new. This article considers the 


problem of labour movements in such giant urban areas. When social 
historians of labour have focused on particular locations, it has naturally 
been on the characteristic settlements of the industrial working classes, 
the centres of factory and forge, mill and mine. But these, in the 
nineteenth century, were smallish by our standards, though they were, 
of course, growing rapidly in size. In 1849 the union of Operative 
Stonemasons recognized only four towns in Bntain where tramping 
journeymen were allowed to stay for more than one day to look for 
work: London, Birmingham, Liverpool and Manchester. In 1887 there 
were forty-eight such towns. Nevertheless, the average working-class 
settlement was not large. Paterson, New Jersey had 33,000 inhabitants 
in 1870, at a time when the major cotton-mill towns of Britain, the 
world’s workshop at the peak of its glory, contained between 30,000 
and 80,000, Mining settlements were, notoriously, more like villages 
than towns. Even the centres of heavy industry were, in themselves, 
not enormous. Clydebank, which contained major shipyards, chemical 
works, distilleries and the Singer Sewing Machine factory, had 22,000 
inhabitants in 1901; Barrow-in-Furness, a purpose-built engineering and 
shipbuilding boom town, had 58,000. In short, we are talking about 
communities in the literal sense of the word: of Gemeixschaft rather than 
Gesellschaft, of places ın which people could walk to and from work, 
and sometimes go home in the dinner-hour, of places where work, 
home, leisure, industrial relations, local government and home-town 
consciousness were inextricably mixed together. 


It was in exactly this sort of location that labour movements established 
their strongholds. In 1906, the year of Labour’s first major parliamentary 
breakthrough, out of the thirty MPs elected by the British Labour 
Representation Committee five came from cities over half a million, 
four from cities between 200,000 and 500,000, and the rest from smaller 
places, including districts whose main township was of the order of 20— 
25,000 Of even 10-15,000. Or, to take another index of proletarian 
consciousness, the places whose teams were ın the First Division of the 
British League in the early 1890s—a time when cup-finals were already 
attended by 65,000 (Manchester 1893). Out of the sixteen leading teams 
of England, eleven came from towns ranging from 60,000 to 200,000, 
another two from cities of the order of 200—-300,000 (Nottingham, 
Sheffield), and only three from parts of giant cities (Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Birmingham): all three, cheracteristically, were named not after 
the city but after the neighbourhood or borough within it (Aston, 
Everton, Newton Heath). At that tme London was not yet 2 major 
force in football. 


The phenomenon was by no means only British. The municipalities 
first captured by the Part. Ouvrier in France in the 18808 and 18908 
were not large by European, even by French standards. They were places 
like Commentry, Montluçon, Roanne, Roubaix, Calais, Narbonne. The 
first strongholds of the German SPD ın the 18708 were ın rural industrial 
zones of central Germany which never generated more than one city 
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which we would today call even medium-sized (Chemnitz, now Karl- 
Marx-Stadt). We may suppose that this was for the reasons 

by that admirable historian of American labour, the late Herbert Gut- 
man. ‘The size of the industrial city,’ he wrote, ‘and the particular 
composition of its population made the industrialist’s innovations more 
visible and his power more vulnerable there than in the larger and more 
complex metropolis.’ 


The Organization of Labour 


But what was the situation of labour in the larger metropolis? For 
there, precisely, the conditions favouring its organization were notori- 
ously absent. Its population was far too large to make virtually unavoid- 
able (to quote Gutman again) that ‘close contact with the large factory, 
the corporation, and the propertyless wage-carners’, and made it difficult 
or impossible to ‘judge the industrial city’s social dislocations by 

experience.’ More than this, it even made the basic task of 
organizing and mobilizing the working class difficult. For the giant city 
had enormous and unprecedented physical dimensions, and it kept on 
expanding. Paris incorporated a suburban belt in the 18608, as did 
Berlin. Vienna more than trebled its area in 1892 and increased it yet 
again by twenty per cent in 1902. New York trebled it in the 18908. 
We should not read too much into scores or even hundreds of square 
miles of what might often be just open space, although for all nineteenth- 
century cities we must allow far more than earlier for spaces not 
occupied by housing: for wider streets and squares, vast belts reserved 
for transport, open spaces, parks, as well as, of course, public, commer- 
cial and industrial building. Haussmann’s Paris contained 300 inhabitants 
per hectare, compared with soo to 700 in eighteenth-century Pans, let 
alone the goo in pre-industrial Genoa. Twentieth-century New York 
and London were even more thinly spread (apart from isolated patches). 
Hence, as the century advanced, the city area for a given size of 
population would have increased in any case. 


However, even if we do not take the official area of cities as our 
measurement, the actual built-up area of London in the early twentieth 
century stretched twenty miles from east to west, and the same distance 
from north to south; Chicago stretched 26 miles along the lake-front. 
And until the construction of rapid urban transport systems, which 
began in London and New York in je third quarter of the century but 
elsewhere not until near its end—e.g\ the Paris Metro in 1898—for 
practical purposes working people walked. As many union working 
rules tell us, they were expected to walk at the rate of 3 miles per hour 
and, if they had a job more than 4 miles from the starting-point, they 
expected to be paid a lodging allowance for an overnight stay. Four 
miles, in fact, seems to have been the limit for what might be called 
‘spontaneous’ urban cohesion. The London Tailors in 1834 defined 
their ‘London District’ by means of a radius of four miles from Charing 
Cross, and the bricklayers of Newcastle and Gateshead in 1893 did so 
by means of a radius of 44 miles from the Central Station. 


This was almost certainly too large an area for neighbourhood visiting — 
a London Friendly Society in 1860 thought three miles was the limit 


here, But tt was not too large for city-wide mobilization if the aty was 
compact enough, although even in the 1840s London—Radical and 
Chartist London—must have been at the very limits of pedestrian 
mobilization, stretching as it did some seven miles from east to west 
and four miles from north to south, all the more so since the main 
locations for mass meetings tended to be on the outskirts, where large 
open spaces were to be found (Spa Fields, Stepney Green, Kennington 
Common). It would not be too large for easy mobilization in the era 
of mass transit, but by that time the built-up city area would itself have 
grown enormously. 


Sheer numbers and area, however important, are not the only factors 
to have affected the fortunes of labour in the giant city. They would be 
so only it we could regard the megalopolis simply as a “conurbation’, 
an otherwise unstructured continuous built-up zone of large size and 
population. But such conurbations, which could develop out of the 
gradual growing together and eventual fusion of expanding townships, 
cities and suburbs, may be merely mosaics of urban areas, without any 
of the institutional and political characteristics of cities. Southeast 
Lancashire became such a conurbation, as did Tyneside, though both 
had central and dominant cities. But neither can simply be seen as 
Manchester or Newcastle writ large. For that matter today the three- 
state triangle with New York at its apex is not seen by its inhabitants 
as a single unit. Nobody thinks of Newark, New Jersey as part of New 
York, even though it contains one of the metropolis’s airports. 


Such zones must be distinguished from the real giant cities. These 
involved the fusion of neighbouring cities, or of growing cities with 
those ‘suburbs’ which, ever since the eighteenth century, had come to 
be regarded as forming a single urban unit with their town. Sometimes 
these components maintained an increasingly unreal separate institu- 
tional existence while physically forming a single city: Hamburg and 
Altona, Manchester and Salford, Berlin and several of its components 
did so. More commonly the great city absorbed its suburbs and 
neighbours as ıt expanded, as New York absorbed Brooklyn. But such 
fusions were not spontaneous and automatic developments but postal 
acts. They determined whether the social protests in a particular built- 
up area would be seen as movements within one city or not. Lebour 
movements in megalopolises were (and are) functions not just of 
geography and economic development, but of politics. Thus Paris 
stopped its administrative expansion in 1860, so that it is still confined 
to the twenty arrondissements then established. The so-called ‘red belt’ 
surrounding the city never formed part of it, but remained a collection 
of separate municipalities—tIvry, Aubervilliers, Villejuif, Saint-Denis 
and the rest. Vienna, on the other hand, absorbed its outer suburbs 
between 1892 and 1905. ‘Red Vienna’ therefore became possible, 
whereas ‘Red Paris’ ceased to be possible, at all events in the period of 
the Socialist and Communist movements. Administrative boundaries in 
cities, like national frontiers in states, determine the targets of labour 
mobilization. 


As it happens, most giant cities grew up round a relatively old- 
established urban nucleus, even though over a third of the world’s large 


cities existing in 1910 (100,000+) had not existed at all in the mid- 
eighteenth century, or had existed only as villages. They were therefore 
mostly settlements with established urban institutions and traditions, 
and sometimes (as capitals) with national institutions, and this facilitated 
the political mobilization of their inhabitants. They were (with some 
exceptions such as Berlin and St Petersburg) centres of administration, 
politics, transport or commercial activities rather than of industry. 
However, the general trend of nineteenth-century urbanization raised 
the proportion of secondary activities within them compared to tertiary 
or service activities, so that, even without a specific bent for industry, 
such cities in the early twentieth century contained perhaps fifty to sixty 
per cent of workers—probably a higher proportion than ever before or 
since. The giant city was, among other things, a giant concentration of 
workers. 


All this provided labour movements with some potential cohesion. 
Even within London, which possessed no institutional identity at all 
until 1888, apart from its medieval ‘square mile’, people could see 
themselves as Londoners or ‘cockneys’, and were seen as such, because 
the 18th and 19th-century giant was the lineal extension of the medieval 
city, because it was the capital of kingdom and empire. Labour unions 
conceived of the whole of London as a single district, whereas in, say, 
Tyneside, which was no larger than the metropolis and economically 
far more homogeneous, they did not. 


I do not want to dwell on the fact that some giant cities were also 
capitals. It made governments rather more sensitive to labour demonstra- 
tions under their noses than they would otherwise have been, but 
whether this strengthened or weakened such metropolitan movements 
is an open question. Of course, in extreme cases social protest in the 
capital could make revolutions, and social protest which failed to reach 
the capital would not, but the problem of labour movements in giant 
cities cannot be confined to their—in the best of cases—rather rare 
chances of successful insurrection. In any case, in the more developed 
nations, the role of capital cities in national politics, insurrectional or 
peaceful, has tended to diminish quite substantially since the classic era 
of West European revolution (say 1789-1848). 


An Inhospitable Environment 


While labour thus had some potential assets in the megalopolis, the 
giant city was so vast and disarticulated that, on balance, it ought to 
have been an inhospitable environment for labour movements. Except 
in port cities (which tended to grow to great size in the nineteenth 
century) it was industrially too heterogeneous to have a unity based on 
work, as mining villages or mill-towns or shipyard towns had. Even 
single industries within it were often too disintegrated for unity: the 
south side of the port of London had a different union from the north 
side, while the south end of Liverpool docks was organized at a time 
when the rest of the port was without unions. Almost everyone in 
‘Kentish London’—the southeast corner of the metropolis—systemat- 
ically worked different hours and had lower wage rates than people 
who were only a tramride away. Such examples could be muluplied. 


The great city was far too large to form a real community. Professor 
Higgins, in Shaw’s Pygwadton, claimed that he could tell which part of 
London a speaker came from by their accent, and whether this was true 
Of not, it must have seemed quite plausible to Edwardian Londoners. 
Citizens of the megalopolis, after all, spent most of their time not in 
the big city as such, but in some part of it—it was this which could be 
a real community. Even in 1960 few areas in London did not find jobs 
for at least fifty per cent of the population within their boundaries, and 
most contained no more than twenty to thirty per cent of their night- 
time population who commuted to work by day. 


Two London examples of such inner-city community potential may be 
given here. The first is theatres, or rather vaudevilles and music-halls. 
While a central show-business area unquestionably developed in the 
West End and Holborn, consisting in 1900 of eleven theatres with a 
total capacity of about 15,000 seats, the main regular entertainment was 
patently to be found tn the thirty-three neighbourhood theatres with a 
total capacity of 37,000 seats. These were distributed over 24 districts, 
eight south of the Thames, six in the Northwest and eight in the 
East. It is perfectly evident that while inhabitants of Hackney might 
occasionally consider going to the West End’s Hippodrome or Alham- 
bra, they would no more think of going to the Duchess at Balham or 
the Shepherd’s Bush Empire than to a performance in Middlesbrough. 
The second example, as already suggested above, is football. There is 
not and has never, I think, been a football team bearing the name 
of London. AH the celebrated teams of the capital are named after 
neighbourhoods, except Arsenal, which moved to North London from 
its original location as a works club in Woolwich. They belonged to 
Queens Park, the hills round Crystal Palace, to Charlton, Leyton and 
Tottenham, or to West Ham—another team which began as a works 
club. 


Now, this way of defining communities is directly relevant to labour 
movements. Out of the twenty-three metropolitan branches of the 
Amalgamated Carpenters and Joiners in the 18708, eighteen actually 
had the same locality names as either music halls or football teams or 
both. And if we take an area like Woolwich, it was by general consent 
a town within a city, a defined community whose working class was 
based on the great Arsenal, which generated both the football club and 
the Royal Arsenal Cooperative Society which eventually colonized 
other parts of London. (The other metropolitan cooperative society of 
importance, the London, was originally based on the railway workshops 
in Stratford.) And if we take West Ham, whose Thames Ironworks 
generated the famous ‘Hammers’ team, its character as a separate 
proletarian community was so marked that it was the first district in 
Greater London to elect a Labour majority on its council, having 
already, in 1892, elected the socialist Keir Hardie to Parliament by 
means of a coalition of the Irish with the local Left. 


It would therefore be tempting to argue that the real strength of labour 
in the megalopolis lay entirely in those urban villages which actually 
constituted so much of giant cities, and around which Abercrombie 
tried to structure his London development plan of 1944: places like 
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Poplar or Clerkenwell. The famous ‘red belt’ of Paris certainly consisted 
entirely of such communities, which could be of quite modest size. 
Bobigny became a socialist stronghold in 1912 when it had barely four 
thousand inhabitants, and it had less than twenty thousand during the 
period when it became and remained a legendary stronghold of the 
Communist Party. Any historian of big-city labour movements comes 
across these townships within cities: Floridsdorf in Vienna, Sans in 
Barcelona, Wedding in Berlin, Sesto San Giovanni in Milan, etc.— 
sometimes, but not always, clustering round some major factory or 
complex of industrial works. And, for obvious reasons, large plants 
tended to draw on and to generate a largely local labour force. Thus, 
shortly after World War Two, one large factory (over five thousand 
workers) on the southern outskirts of Paris drew fifty per cent of 
its workforce from the immediately adjoining arrondissements and 
communes (the 14th, Malakoff, Montrouge), only seven to eight per 
cent of its manual workers and office staff from north of the Seine, and 
virtually nobody from the northern Paris suburbs. However, the 
strength of such necklaces of proletarian communities as the ‘red belt’ 
should not allow us to forget their weaknesses. Apart from providing 
safe seats for generations of Communist parliamentarians, and admirable 
‘progressive’ municipalities which, incidentally, created the municipal 
theatres on which the reputation of Parisian theatre today rests, their 
political significance was small. 


Yet it would be a mistake to think of the giant city entirely as an 
aggregate of urban villages. For one thing, such cities tended to be 
disproportionately proletarian and, other things being equal, dispropor- 
tionately red. In pre-1914 Germany cities over 100,000 were 60 per cent 
proletarian as against a national urban average of 41 per cent, and the 
situation of Stockholm in Sweden was similar. German big cities 
contained 18 per cent of all voters but 45 per cent of the members of 
the Free (socialist) trade unions. Berlin and Hamburg, with about 6o 
per cent each, had the highest SPD vote in the country. Even London 
became and remained a Labour stronghold after 1923, when it elected 
zo per cent of the national total of Labour MPs, or twice its percentage 
of the British population. Moreover, such cities might stand out dramat- 
ically against their political surroundings by their very uniqueness: as 
red Vienna did against rural Austria, Democratic New York against a 
longtime Republican New York state, Berlin against the wide open 
spaces of northeastern Germany, and as London did in southern 
England. To the extent that Labour or the left acquired hegemony in 
such lonely giants, it might even be argued that it became more 
established there, and attracted political support beyond what it might 
otherwise have done, becoming a sort of symbol of metropolitan 
identity. This may account for the failure of British conservatives, from 
the 18908 into the 1980s, to break the political domination of the 
left in inner London by creating rival metropolitan authorities, or 
constructing and then destroying “Greater London’. It may also help 
to explain why, even in the millionaire areas of Manhattan, in 1984 and 
1986 Republicans could not get an actual majority of votes. However, 
more research into such speculative hypotheses is needed. 


Transport and Housing 


A second point to note is that megalopolises developed certain kinds 
of sues which, if not absolutely specific to them, were far more 
explosive there. The first and most obvious was (and is) transport. 
Giant cities depend on mass transit. Probably the safest way to provoke 
politcal trouble in them was and is to monkey with bus, tram, subway 
or commuter railway, as Brazil still demonstrates at regular intervals. 
Indeed, in that country mass transit was one of the few issues capable 
of producing urban not and rebellion even under the military regime, 
and it has produced riots and general strikes from time to time in cities 
as different 2s Barcelona and Calcutta; assisted by the fortunate fact that 
burned-out streetcars are harder to shift than burned-out automobiles. 
It is no accident that in the 1980s urban transport services and fares 
were seized on by the left-wing leaders of the Greater London Council as 
major issues on which to fight the Conservative government. Conversely 
urban transport tends to be a stronghold of trade unionism, because it 
is overwhelmingly owned and run or controlled by public authorities, 
and because the public’s sensitivity to interruption gives unions consider- 
able leverage. The RATP (Paris municipal transport) is one of the few 
strongholds of the CGT among manual labour in that city, while the 
London busmen between the wars constituted one of the two pillars of 
strength and militancy in the capital of the Transport and General 
Workers Union, which became the biggest union in the country. 


The second such issue is rented housing. This is politically radical in a 
double sense: because control of rents and tenancy agreements consti- 
tutes a flagrant intervention in the free market, and because it implies 
the development of public housing on a substantial scale. In both these 
respects the giant city was prominent. Dunng the First World War 
tenants’ movements, leading wia strikes to rent contro! legislation, 
developed in Britain’s second city, Glasgow. The other publicized rent 
agitations of that time were, with one exception, also in cities of the 
largest size: London, Birmingham, Merseyside, Belfast. New York, one 
gathers, was the only American city in which the tenants were able to 
win rent contro] tn 1920. As for public and municipal housing, ıt 1s 
perhaps enough to say that of the relatively few units built by municipali- 
ties in Britain before 1914, half were in the two giant cities of London 
and Glasgow, and that when council building became massive (1.3 
million units between 1920 and 1940) the great city administrations 
made the running, London in the lead. 


The reasons are not far to seek. Until the municipality took it up, there 
was in the giant city—unlike the smaller settlements—no real alternative 
to the private rental market for housing the poor. In the nineteenth 
century, the rental market worked well enough in building dwellings, 
but at the cost of providing extremely bad accommodation for the poor, 
and generating constant friction and tension between landlord and 
tenant. For workers in the giant city house-owning was not a realistic 
option, and conversely company or quasi-company housing, which was 
common in industrial centres developing from green field sites, was 
not—and did not have to be—significant. Rent and wages were therefore 
the two basic parameters of the big city workers’ life. My own introduc- 
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tion as a small boy to the political consciousness of ‘red Vienna’ was 
that I learned at school from other boys that landlords supported the 
Christian-Social party and tenants were Social-Democrats. Of course, 
while this was 2 general experience in all giant cities, actual social 
movements were particularly likely to flare up in the ‘towns within 
cities’, where wages, rent, community feeling and class organization 
coincided. Govan, a shipbuilding area annexed to Glasgow in 1912, 
was the core of the Glasgow rent strike movement, as Woolwich was 
of the London movement. Both had local traditions of independent 
labour politics and cooperation. 


Tenants’ movements flicker up and down. But the aspect of big-city 
housing which proved to be permanently relevant to labour was the 
potential for community-building of the large housing projects, public 
or private. This was so by virtue not only of their size but also (in the 
case of public housing) of the political investment which they repre- 
sented. Any vast complex could, indeed, provide labour movements 
with golden opportunities for organizing. Thus the Berlin district of 
Neukolln in 1912-13 had a population of about a quarter of a million, 
an electorate of about 65,000 adult males of whom 83 per cent voted 
for the SPD; a party membership of 15,000 or one in four of the electoral 
roll, who were in tum shepherded by almost a thousand functionaries, 
cach responsible for about four tenement blocs. Clearly, without the 
existence of class-specific residential concentrations such organizational 
triumphs would have been more difficult, or even impossible. 


At the same time special housing projects aimed at workers—in practice 
mainly the regular, reliably rent-paying kind of workers—automatically 
generated concentrations of activists. The Shaftesbury Estate in Batter- 
sea (London), observed Charles Booth, was the centre of socialistic 
activity in that working-class borough which was the first to elect a 
Labour MP (John Burns) in the County of London. Between the wars 
a safe ward for Labour in the borough of Paddington was based on the 
Queens Park estate, built in 1875—81 by the Artisans and General 
Dwellings Company for respectable artisans. (The author’s uncle, who 
was to become the first Labour mayor of his borough, was its councillor 
for many years.) When eventually Labour or otherwise progressive 
municipalities built their own estates or apartment complexes they 
became, deliberately or not, labour strongholds. Red Vienna is a clear 
cas¢ in point. The strength of the party, including its armed strength, 
rested on the network of the great public housing projects ıt constructed 
in the 19208, named after Marx and Goethe, Jaurès and Washington. 
And finally, public housing tended to unify the politics of the munic1pal- 
ity which organized it by creating a bloc of voters whose choices were 
largely determined by their status as public tenants. This, and municipal 
employment in general, were to be the major patronage assets of labour 
city political machines. 


However, at this point we must note a major change in the nature of 
the occupants of public housing. With suburbanization, the exodus of 
industry and workers and the crisis of inner cities, inner-city public 
housing projects were to be transformed from settlements where the 
skilled and regularly employed lived, to places where the economically 
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disadvantaged lived. And the social and political character of such 
buildings and settlements has consequently changed. 


The Changing Face of the Megalopolis 


This brings us to the fundamental transformations which have affected 
the giant city in the past two or three generations, at all events in the 
West. First, it has been decentralized by migration to suburbs and 
satellite communities. Second, it has been de-industrialized, not only by 
the general decline of secondary occupations, but by the class-specific 
emigration of formerly city-based manufacturing industry and the more 
skilled workforce. Often this was the actual result of progressive city 
policy, as when the London County Council between the wars decanted 
100,000 workers into a new semi-rural estate at Becontree, where they 
became the labour force for the Ford Motor Company’s works which 
were set up at Dagenham for this reason. 


Two further by-products of this movement may be suggested. For an 
increasing number of workers it has snapped the links between day and 
night, or between the places where people live and those where they 
work, with substantial effects on the potential of labour Organization 
which is always strongest where work and residence belong together. 
It may also be that the change in the city working-class economy has 
led to a breakdown of those highly segmented labour markets which, 
paradoxically, made labour solidarity easier to achieve. For so long as 
different groups and strata of labour, and especially ethnic groups, in 
practice did not often compete for the same jobs but filled their own 
niche or niches, intra-proletarian rivalries and jealousies could be more 
easily kept down. 


Third, in general the administrative expansion of the giant city has ceased 
or been halted, as prosperous suburbs (or, as in the UK, reactionary 
governments) wage battle against political domination by the inner- 
city poor and against higher local taxes. Fosrth, the ‘Inner City’ has 
increasingly seemed to be dominated by the specific population which 
we asssociate with it today: the miscellaneous poor, the unskilled, the 
socially marginal and problematic, the ethnic and other minorities of 
whatever kind. It is not that the older kinds of workers have all gone, 
but that the others now dominate the image we have of inner cities. 
These newly typical inner-city populations are not only those left behind, 
but sometimes consist of those attracted to the giant city precisely 
because it contains, and has always contained, as it were sociologically 
open spaces designed for the socially indeterminate. It was always par 
excellence a place of transients, visitors, tourists, temporary residents 
and in some ways designed as a no-man’s-land, or rather an any-man’s- 
land. Its ‘anomie’ and anonymity are not a myth. 


Finally, while its structure and population were changing in these ways, 
urban development, public and private, was destroying the very bases 
which had allowed the formation of the ‘urban villages’ on which so 
much of labour strength had rested. This was notably so in the 19608, 
that most disastrous decade in the long and distinguished history of 
city life on this globe. The urban scene in what used to be working- 
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class areas 1s today often one of featureless towers surrounded by open 
spaces and the shells of former warchouses and factories waiting to be 
turned into leisure-complexes or up-market luxury flats. The sheer 
demoralization of poor people in these scarred and spray-painted deserts 
is not a negligible factor. As against this there is gentrification, generally 
a minority phenomenon, except in Paris, where the city has been kept 
to its 1860 area. Gentrification in effect turns workers into a purely 
daytime population which withdraws into its lairs somewhere outside, 
as in Paris where comer bistrots are locked after office hours. There 
may, of course, be some community building among new ethnic immi- 
grants, but probably not on the old scale. And there may be new, 
potentially radical populations in inner cities such as students, but they 
will not be of the old working-class type. 


The effect of all this on labour movements in the great city has been to 
deprive them of their former cohesion—except for what continues to 
be provided by the focus and framework and patronage of city politics. 
If the city itself 1s politically abolished or does not exist (as in London), 
nothing remains except the cement of safroea/ politics, provided the 
urban area retains sufficient social cohesion. In short, big city labour 
movements are living on the accumulated capital of the past. They are 
Labour or Socialist or Communist, or even, in the USA, Democratic, 
because that was the basis of poor men’s mobilization in the past, and 
the parties concerned are still identified as ‘parties for us’ by the poor. 
But if such cities grew on the basis of new populations—as perhaps in 
Miami or Los Angeles—they would have no necessary affinity for the 
parties once automatically identified with political mobilization in such 
environments. 


What labour movements are losing, or have lost, is much of that class 
identification of working people as such which used to give them force, 
and a sense of collective power. If the entire conurbation were to form 
the unit of urban politics, the workers or the poor might not even any 
longer have the sense of being, in some way, the norm or majority of 
city dwellers. However, within the inner city they often still do. For, 
paradoxically, the disintegration of the megalopolis has tended to leave 
the inner city as a natural centre of concentrated discontent. But what 
discontent? Whose? In one sense the labounng population of the great 
city is returning from the status and consciousness of a ‘proletariat’ to 
that of the pre-industrial and miscellaneous ‘labouring poor’, or just 
‘the poor’; or, what is worse, from workers or ‘common people’ to 
‘underclass’. And, in most European giant cities these ‘labouring poor’ 
are, at least ethnically, much more disunited and internally fragmented 
than before, not having had as long as in US cities to adapt themselves 
to that national, linguistic and racial mosaic which is now common 
everywhere. 


The characteristic form of action of these new ‘poor’ or ‘labouring 
poor’ is no longer the strike, or giant demonstration or public meeting, 
but once again, as in the past, violence. The great city has once again 
become riotous, not to mention dangerous, in a way in which ıt had 
ceased to be since the middle of the nineteenth century. Yet in another 
sense the political assumptions which gave reality to Edward 
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Thompson’s ‘moral economy’ and political effectiveness to George 
Rudé’s ‘crowd’ are no longer there. Neither are the grassroots social 
structures for mobilizing ıt. The divisions within a heterogeneous and 
often socially disorganized population of the new ‘labouring poor’ mean 
that its actions are directed inwards and sideways rather than upwards. 
The typical not or outburst today 1s not political in any realistic sense, 
and not so much unfocused—often it 18 only too clearly directed against 
some other racial or territorial or life-style contingent—as lacking in 
aim and purpose. It has no demands which might be met. And it has 
no structured organization or, in effect, cadres in the old labour move- 
ment sense. Ghetto politics 1s not working-class politics. 


All this is a serious handicap for labour movements. For in the big city 
‘labour’ was at the best of times never as cohesive as in the smaller 
industrial communities, even when these were not single-industry settle- 
ments. It was always a much more miscellaneous and heterogeneous 
stratum, held together by a common style of working life—the life of 
manual work—and by a common consciousness of class, of relative 
poverty and low status. It was this which allowed labour partes to 
become simultaneously containers for class and other minority interests. 
They were, like the Democratic Party in the USA, alliances of minority 
interests, but they were not esy such alliances, since the concept of a 
“working class’ provided a common denominator for otherwise different 
and even divergent groups. This was so even when labour movements 
did not stress their special appeal to minorities such as, say, the Irish 
or the Jews. Protestants and Catholics in Glasgow, whose mutual 
hatreds are evident on the football field, could both join together ın a 


single camp for purposes of city politics. 
Divisions within the Big City 


But today the labouring or non-labourng poor of the rump big city 
are divided: ethnically, by socio-economic status, between those who 
work and those who live on relief, between residents and commuters, 
between proletarians and lumpen proletarians or marginals, and, not 
least, at any moment between mutually uncomprehending and hostile 
age-groups. The old are divided from the young, whom they fear. Such 
a population is, or may seem to be, oss/y an assembly of minorities, 
or an aggregate of people lacking any politically effective common 
denominator. The risk of this situation is that labour politics in the 
great city adapts itself by functioning only as a coalition of minorities 
or outgroups. This was very visible ın London in the 1980s. 


There are two problems about this strategy. The first ıs that, adding 
up nothing but minorities, especially of outgroups (re-baptised, for 
publicity purposes, as ‘new social movements’) does not, politically 
speaking, produce majorities. Even the British Liberal Party in the 
18908, when it won—and only just—purely by mobilizing the lesser 
nationalities and religio-ideological minorities, could not have hoped 
to return to the triumphs of 1906 if it had not rested on a broad base 
as an accepted ‘people’s party’ for the majority. The minorities strategy, 
moreover, 18 more than likely to alienate more than it mobilizes. Its 
victories may be illusory. In most big cities of the USA the blacks now 
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elect mayors, but they do so because their votes are concentrated in 
such locations, not because nationally, or even within great cities, they 
are any less a minority than before. Furthermore, appealing to one 
minority, or even a ‘rainbow coalition’ of minorities, risks leaving the 
rest open to the appeals of the demagogic right which speaks the old 
language of community and morality, the basis of labour’s appeal, but 
in the vocabulary of racism and the police state. That, after all, is what 
has been destroying the old big-city red belts in France, and most of 
us know, even if fewer of us are ready to admit, that Labour’s main 
losses among workers have been not to the Thatcherite appeal to 
prosperous selfishness but to the Thatchente appeal to race and ‘law 
and order’. 


It seems clear that the old-fashioned class appeal which was the force 
of labour no longer works in profoundly divided big cities. Now that 
we are in some ways reverting to a version of the ‘city crowd’ politics 
of the pre-industrial days of the ‘lower orders’ and the ‘labouring poor’, 
would it not be logical also to revert to the populist politics of those 
days? For there 1s still scope for an ideology, and a mobilizing principle, 
based on what all inhabitants of a city have ın common: not least pride 
in the city and its superiority—which can be a very powerful sentiment 
in great cities—and concern with its problems; no doubt with a special 
edge of concern for its poor and exploited? This is entirely within the 
range of strong and properly rooted labour movements. In the 19708, 
for instance, such implausible centres of proletarian consciousness and 
organization as Rome and Naples found themselves administered, for 
the first time, by Communist mayors. In Britain London pride was a 
major element in metropolitan labour politics during the years of 
struggle against the dissolution of the Greater London Council. Given 
the potential strength of labour in what remains of Western megalo- 
polises, and given the tradition of municipal leadership by the parties 
of the left ın such cities, why not? 


Of course such a strategy 1s possible. Indeed ıt is essential for labour 
movements to adopt it, if they wish to avoid the fatel mistake of turning 
themselves into sectional pressure groups on behalf of special interests 
which do not coincide with—and are often at odds with—those of the 
rest of the citizens, including the rest of the urban working class. 
Moreover in present circumstances, at least in Britain, the defence of 
the city’s interests and autonomy against a government which sets out 
to destroy it, fits in readily enough with even the short-term interests 
of the left. Only one thing is wrong with such a perspective of an 
‘urban people’s policy’. It can be applied by labour movements, but it 
is not specific to them. Others can practise it just as effectively, and for 
less desirable purposes. We do not have to look far round the world 
for examples of city-boosting politicians with a sharp sense of political 
and financial realities, but with no concern for social justice. 
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~ Women’s Rights and 
Catholicism in Ireland 


To judge by results in legislation and social progress, one might well think 
that Ireland has never had a Women’s Liberation Movement. It is true that 
in theory women now have equal pay and equal entitlements under social 
welfare, and that children’s allowances are paid directly to mothers. Yet these 
advances have been partially offset by the discontinuation of tax allowances 
for children and other reductions in total family income. The participation 
of married women in the labour force remains the lowest in Europe, while 
women in general are still horizontally and vertically segregated at work and 
receive an average industrial wage much lower than that of their male 
_ counterparts. In the field of marital and sexual life, it may at last be possible 
to purchase non-medical contraceptives (condoms) in most of the larger 
towhs, but the Constitution continues to prohibit divorce and has now even 
incétporated the statutory ban on abortion. How are we to explain the fact 
that Ireland has resisted modernizing influences and become, as it were, the 
last bastion of the traditional ‘protection’ or enslavement of women in the 


famıly? Structurally, the Republic of Ireland appears fixed at the bottom 
of the developed or the top of the underdeveloped countries.) But if 
we remain within a broad European framework, there can be no doubt 
that the continuing hold of the Catholic Church is the starting point 
for any analysis of the peculiar position of Irish women. 


Catholic Hegemony 


The success of the Catholic Church in Ireland has been due to its 
effective socialization processes, its organizational competence and its 
material wealth—advantages which have been highlighted by the lack 
of any concerted or widespread opposition or of any other organization 
of comparable strength. Towards the end of the nineteenth century a 
thorough reorganization of the Church and expansion of the priesthood 
were implemented under Archbishop Paul Cullen,? and from that time 
the bishops began to meet regularly and to present a unified voice to 
the public in a regular flow of policy documents. Having settled their 
internal affairs, the bishops then moved on to the public domain, and 
above all education. The ‘Queen’s Colleges’, introduced by the British 
in 1845 on the suggestion of Robert Peel, were attacked as ‘godless 
colleges’, and Catholics were discouraged from attending them. The 
bishops succeeded in raising £190,000 for a new Catholic college in 
Dublin and appointed John Henry Newman to min it, but he soon 
resigned over disagreements with Cullen. The college was beset with 
other problems, as its degrees were not recognized and it needed state 
support. In 1879 a University Education (Ireland) Act brought into 
existence the Royal University, an examining body empowered to confer 
degrees on those who passed its exams. It also granted fellowships to 
those who wished to pursue degrees. In 1908 Trinity became a separate 
college, the Royal Universities were abolished and 2 supposedly non- 
denominational system was established to cover Belfast, Cork, Galway 
and the Catholic University of Dublin.’ A ban on Catholics attending 
Trinity was enforced by the bishops. But, at the same time, bishops sat 
on all the governing bodies of these non-denominational universities, 
which until recently observed Church holidays. The Catholic influence 
was also visible in appointments to posts in Humanities, where areas 
such as philosophy, education and social science were dominated by 
well-educated priests who had often obtained doctorates abroad. 


A similar situation prevailed in primary and secondary education. By 
1831, a Commission on National Education had been formed and a 
series of national non-denominational schools established. The emphasis 
here was on Anglicization of the Irish, largely through the teaching of 
English, mathematics and science. In the 19208, however, these schools 
came under sharp criticism for their poor conditions and badly trained 
teachers. New training colleges incorporated Catholic teaching into all 
subjects and set out the basic ideology on which a primary education 
should be based.‘ There was, of course, strong Roman and European 
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support for this integrated philosophy of education. At first, nuns and 
brothers were not recognized by the State as teachers, but in 1886 a 
Royal Commission permitted them to teach. The national schools were 
non-denominational and community-based and two-thirds of their costs 
were covered by state support. It was the one third which had to be 
collected from the community which assured the power of the clergy 
over education. For the only, or natural, community leaders were 
priests, who became in turn fund-raisers, local brokers and school 
managers. Any demand for a totally state-funded education (e.g. the 
suggestion of Chief Secretary Wyndham in 1904) was rejected and 
condemned on ideological grounds by such able and powerful bishops 
as Dr Browne of Galway.’ But some bishops did at least appreciate 
the community dependency which facilitated Catholic expansion and 
control. Collections for the school, requests to bring in turf to help 
heating etc., were all made from the pulpits. Religion legitimated the 
fund-raising—which was in turn a major factor in the growth of 
ecclesiastical power—and the collection systems gradually became better 
organized and professionalized. Even in recent recessionary times, the 
Church has managed to raise funds to build new churches, and so on. 


As school managers, the parish priests controlled the recruitment of 
teachers. In the sex-segrepgated training colleges, nuns and priests 
required a strong Catholic ethos from applicants, who mainly came 
from rural backgrounds where Catholic values were strongest. As the 
secondary educational system expanded, nuns and brothers made a 
considerable economic contribution to producing a highly educated 
population, far in excess of what might be expected in the current 
state of economic development.6 Another significant aspect of this 
contribution was that girls were also educated, in time even more than 
boys. In one sense at least, girls were always equal: they too had 
immortal souls which required salvation. 


With a network of private, but largely state-funded, secondary schools, 
the Church was in a strong position to carry out its task of teaching 
faith and morality, particularly sexual morality. In 1965, out of a total 
of 22.5 hours at school, 2.5 hours were still given over to religion— 
and even more during the years of preparation for First Communion 
and Confirmation.? Nor were adults neglected in the provisions for 
continued religious education. Sermons, confessions and missions all 
exercised control over people’s lives, producing a community with 
strong Christian values and conservative attitudes to sexual morality. 


A recent European study on values and belief systems has shown that 
the big differences between the Republic of Ireland and the rest of 
Europe concern ‘life and death’ and sex.’ Strong disapproval is expressed 
of abortion and adultery, moderate disapproval of euthanasia, prostitu- 
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tion and homosexuality, and mild disapproval of divorce. Tolerance of 
all kinds of sexual behaviour is much lower than in Continental Europe. 
As regards gender differences, women emerged as more conservative 
than men, although housewives working part-time proved the most 
radical of all.” All women expressed strong disapproval of abortion, 
however, with a slight variation again between full-time and part-time 
housewives.!° Irish respondents are considerably less permissive than 
the English or Continental Europeans, though on some questions the 
South is marginally more tolerant than the North and there is a general 
tendency to greater permissiveness among younger age-proups. It 18 
against this background of Catholic hegemony that we must look 
at the two referenda campaigns. But first we should consider the 
Constitutional and legal restraints on women and the efforts of the 
Women’s Liberation Movement to remove them. 


First-Wave Feminism 


The 1937 Insh Constitution endorses a patriarchal system in which the 
male is considered the breadwinner and the woman is confined to the 
domestic sphere.!! Article 41 states: ‘The State recognizes that by her 
life within the home, woman gives to the State a support without which 
the common good cannot be achieved. The State shall, therefore, 
endeavour to ensure that mothers shall not be obliged by economic 
necessity to engage in labour to the neglect of their duties in the home.’ 
First-wave feminists in Ireland such as Hanna Sheehy Skeffington 
objected to this inclusion, though in Dail debates De Valera maintained 
that 99 per cent of women in the country would agree with it. He also 
assumed that the breadwinner was normally and naturally the father of 
the family.12 This was the view of Catholic social teaching at the time 
as Outlined in Cahill’s conception of women as complementary rather 
than equal to men and best suited by nature for work ın the home.!3 
Already in 1933 new legislation had required women teachers to resign 
on marriage (this was repealed some years later), and the Conditions of 
Employment Act, 1935—after unsuccessful opposition from the Irish 
Women Workers’ Union—had given ministerial powers to prohibit 
totally or to limit the number of women employed in a particular 
industry. It 1s not surprising, therefore, that a ban was imposed on the 
employment of married women in the Civil Service, local authorities 
and health boards until 1973. Women were forced to resign on marriage, 
although some were allowed to return to temporary, lower-paid posts 
if they wished. The participation rate of married women 1n the labour 
force remained at the very low level of 6 per cent until the removal of 
the bar in 1973 initiated a gradual mse to 20 per cent in 1985. In the 
sexual domain, the Criminal Law (Amendment Act) of 1935 prohibited 
the sale, advertising or importation of contraceptives, reinforcing the 
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earlier censorship ban on books or periodicals that advocated ‘the 
unnatural prevention of conception’. 


The Irish Secular Society, established in 1933, called unsuccessfully for 
the removal of the constitutional ban on divorce (introduced in 1937), 
the repeal of the 1929 Censorship of Publications Act, and an end to 
the clerical management of schools. However, it found it difficult to 
reach the public and was even denied access to mecting rooms. !* 
The Women’s Social and Progressive League and other organigations 
encouraged women to stand for election in 1943, running as indepen- 
dents but largely on women’s issues. Although these candidates were 
defeated, three widows of former deputies uninterested in feminist ideas 
had won seats. This was perhaps the end of first-wave feminism. While 
women had won the vote in 1922, they had not advanced feminist 
issues. Thirty years were to pass before the second wave emerged. 


In 1968 the Irish Housewiyes Association and the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs arranged a-meeting of 
women’s organizations; in:Jreland to discuss a UN directiye of the 
previous year that had asked member-governments to examine the 
status of women in their respective countries. After many months of 
investigation they presented a memorandum to the government, with 
a request to set up a National Commission on the Status of Women 
that was finally established at the end of 1969. However, a speech by 
the Minister for Industry and Commerce in April 1970 reveals his 
ambivalence towards the Commission. It is worth quoting from it at 
some length: ‘Our government has decided theretore to establish a 
Commission on the Status of Women. We realize that it is essential to 
the well-being of our country to ensure the participation of women on 
equal terms and conditions with men in the political, social, cultural 
and economic life of the country. It would be detrimental if we did not 
have sufficient regard to women’s identity and ensured that this was 
not submerged in the quest for equality. We should, I think, aim at a 
situation where women are equal, but still different, retaining all their 
natural attributes. . . There 1s occasionally some danger that protagon- 
ists of equality for women may seek to achieve it by applying automat- 
ically to them the conditions which apply to men. This is surely too 
simple an approach. It can hardly be expected that the conditions 
evolved in a society which for so long was economically dominated by 
a single sex should tum out to be just right for a society in which the 
two sexes are given their part to play. Much as we may deplore the 
shortcomings of the past, it has yet, amongst the remaining discrimina- 
tory practices which have to be cleared from the way, left us a heritage, 
in our laws, in our social customs and in our attitudes, a regard for 
women as women, which I hope no kind of egalitarianism will ever 
sweep away. Both men and women would be the poorer by its passing. 
In particular the special place of mothers of families, recognized in our 
Constitution as giving to the state “a support without which the 
common good cannot be achieved”, will always merit recognition and 
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protection.’!5 One can only note the extreme timidity in the face of an 
obligation to respond to external pressures and become a ‘modern’ 
state. 


There were other external influences: the Council of Europe Committee 
passed on recommendations concerning the protection of unmarried 
mothers,’ and in 1973 EEC membership meant that Ireland had to 
introduce changes in its labour laws. These pressures undoubtedly 
helped to legitimate certain demands made by women tn Ireland. Early 
in 1973 an ad-hoc committee met to discuss the Commission’s interim 
report on equal pay and decided to form a permanent council to monitor 
implementation of its recommendations. Thus the Council for the Status 
of Women came into being as a voluntary body. When the United 
Nations designated 1975 International Women’s Year, the Council 
organized a two-day seminar to mark the occasion and was given a 
grant from the Minister for Labour to run a seminar. A special report, 
Women in Ireland, was published in the spring of 1975. Meanwhile, in 
1974, 2 Women’s Representative Committee was set up by the Minister 
for Labour, and was replaced in 1982 by a new Ministry for Women’s 
Affairs. It was not this Committee, however, but a different group of 
women who established a communications network for the women’s 
movement. 


Founding of the Modern Movement 


The modern Irish women’s liberation movement began in the late 
sixties. The founding group included two journalists, Mary Maher of 
the Irish Times and Mary Kenny of the Irish Press, who had drawn 
public attention to deserted wives, the marriage bar and the effects of 
taxation policy on women, and who were in a position to use their 
newspapers to further the cause. More left-wing members included 
Mairin Johnson, a Labour Party member who later joined the Commun- 
ist Party, Maura Woods, a medical doctor, Margaret Gaj, a Scottis 

woman whose restaurant became the centre for meetings, and Mairin 
de Burca who was a Sinn Fein official and a founder-member of 
the Dublin Housing Action Committee. At the inaugural meeting— 
symptomatically held ın Mary Maher’s house because she had been 
unable to find a babysitter—a more centrist group of middle-class 
women were also introduced to the movement.” The manifesto of the 
movement, Chains or Change, emerged from this group in 1971. It listed 
six demands, the first five of which were: equal pay, equality before the 
law, equal education, contraception, and justice for deserted wives, 
unmarned mothers and widows. Mary Maher gave five reasons why, 
under the existing system, ıt was better to ‘live ın sin’ than to marry: 
(1) You could keep your job (the marriage bar still applied to civil 
servants, banking and trade union officials). (z) You paid less tax, 
because the Irish system discriminated against working wives by making 
married women pay more than single women. (3) You could retain a 
legal identity, since otherwise the husband’s signature was required to 
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open a bank account, take out insurance, buy on hire-purchase or 
borrow money, while women had no right to his salary or even to the 
children’s allowances paid in his name. (4) If you were unmarried and 
things went wrong you could simply walk out, if a married woman 
walked out she was presumed to have deserted her husband and had 
no right to his income, home or furniture. (5) If you ‘lived in sin’ you 
did not submit to the insult of becoming someone else’s property— 
which summarized the legal position of women. Altogether this was a 
liberal list of demands, of which contraception was the most controver- 
sial. Within the group, however, ıt was the sixth demand for one house, 
one family—introduced by Mairin de Burca—which was the most 
divisive and already tended to separate the liberal from the socialist 


Chains or Change made the women’s movement public, and on 6 March 
1971 the group decided to participate in the popular Lets, Late Show to 
air some of the issues raised in the document. Garrett Fitzgerald, then 
a TD (member of parliament), joined in the televised discussion and 
declared that the government was working on the provision of a 
deserted wives’ benefit. He maintained that if there was no legislation 
to protect women this was primarily because there was no demand for 
women’s rights. The effect of this publicity was that a follow-up meeting 
in the Mansion House drew 1,500 women. The organization was 
extended through the election of delegates from each postal region 
represented. 


In the meantime, Mary Robinson had introduced a Contraception bill 
in the Senate which attracted much public debate. The Irish Times 
produced a series of articles on the secular society, to which the 
Catholic Clergy responded by using every public occasion to oppose 
contraception. According to Cardinal Conway, contraception was a 
matter not of private but of public morality and of the ‘type of society 


we want’.!8 


The Women’s Liberation Movement now moved into a more active 
phase. For instance, fifteen members of the movement picketed Leinster 
House, pushing prams and children in front of them, singing “We Shall 
Not Be Moved’, which after a time became ‘we shall not conceive’. 
Three entered the Dail through a window in the men’s toilets. One 
Fine Fail TD who spoke with the protestors told them that his party 
would not allow him to sponsor a bill on contraception.!? On World 
Communications Day, 22 May 1971, a group of 47 women went to 
Belfast on what was later called the ‘condom train’, protesting that 
their constitutional rights were being denied by the non-availability of 
contraceptives in the South, while wealthier women could travel to the 
North to obtain them. The train returned to huge publicity in Dublin. 
The Eurovision song contest was picketed, as was the General Post 
Office in an action designed to expose the payment of children’s 
allowances to fathers rather than mothers. 
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Just at the time when the media were drawing attention to the issues, 
ideological differences were beginning to divide the movement. In 
particular, the group was divided on opposition to the Forcible Entry 
Bill and the responses of some to the clergy’s criticism of the movement. 
Nuala Fennell resigned from the movement writing a public letter to 
the newspapers in which she maintained that it was being used as a 
pseudo-respectable front for those anxious to further their qwn political 
ends.% Anyone who was not anti-American, anti-clergy, anti-govern- 
ment, anti-Irish Countrywoman’s Association, anti-police and anti-men, 
she charged, had no place in the women’s movement. In her. view, it 
was necessary to create a group like the American NOW, interested in 
bringing about legal reforms and concessions for women. This split 
effectively ended the original broad women’s movement. There were 
now two groups: Nuala Fennell’s liberal reformists, and a more socialist 
current which evolved into pressure groups like Irish Women United, 
Contraception Action Campaign (CAP) and Women’s Right to Choose 
Group (WRCG). 


Nuala Fennell proceeded to set up an Action, Information and Motiv- 
ation (AIM) group, whose main purpose was to seek legal reforms for 
women through a combination of research reports and the support 
groups for deserted and ‘battered’ wives. The Dublin AIM group 
founded the Irish Women’s Aid Committee, which in turn established 
the first hostel for ‘battered’ wives in Ireland. Additional hostels were 
opened by AIM groups throughout the country, some of which were 
later taken over by local Social Service Councils administered by the 
Church and funded by the Health Board. Members of AIM groups 
throughout the country also advised women on their legal rights and 
helped them to get barring orders or find temporary refuge accommod- 
ation from violent husbands. Their task was assisted by the Free Legal 
Aid Committee (FLAC), much of whose work was concemed with family 
law. At first, AIM was not entirely pro-divorce, as its members were 
divided on the issue and anxious to avoid a further split. AIM continues 
to exist as a pressure group and to run advice centres; but once hostels 
had been established and a free legal aid system was in progress, it 
ceased to expand. Much later, during the divorce referendum, many of 
the previous and present AIM supporters backed the campaign. Despite 
its limitations, this reformist approach did produce positive changes in 
the law: the Juries Act (1976) which made women eligible for jury 
service;7] the Family Home Protection Act (1976) whereby the home 
cannot be sold by one spouse without the consent of the other; the 
Family Law (Maintenance of Spouses and Children) Act, which legally 
obliges the spouse to support partner and children, and the Family Law 
(Protection of Spouses and Children) Act, 1981, which provides for a 
spouse to be barred from entering the family home. These were all 
designed to protect deserted wives and those who were victims of 
violence. Eventually the long campaign on domicile was successful 
when the law was changed in 1986: women are now permitted to have 
their own rather than their husband’s domicile. While these were 
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achievements, they did not put in question the patriarchal basis of 
marriage and female dependence, but rather worked to protect women 
within it. 


The socialist founding members of the Irish Movement remained a 
small group concerned with consciousness-raising. Some like Mary 
Kenny went to work in London. Meanwhile, an ad-hoc group in 
the Irish Transport and General Workers’ Union adopted a women’s 
working charter at their 1975 conference. Later that year another group, 
Irish Women United, passed a women’s charter as its policy document, 
repeating the six original demands of the 19708 manifesto and adding 
ones for women’s centres and self-determined sexuality. This group 
included the onginal founding members of the Women’s Movement, 
in addition to socialist feminists drawn from the Communist Party, the 
Socialist Workers Movement, the Movement for a Socialist Republic, 
aod two groups based in Trinity: Women. against Repression and the 
International Lesbian Caucus. To highlight their campaign for women’s 
rights, the group was involved in a number of publicity campaigns, for 
example, an invasion of the ‘all-male’ bathing area in Sandymount. This 
group too was divided, between radical and nationalist feminists. In 
particular, differences over the priority which should be given to the 
nationalist cause proved too divisive in the end and the movement 
disbanded. It did, however, form the training ground for many feminists 
who have since in a variety of waye—in research, publishing, nationalist 
politics and in women’s organizations—amade their individual contribu- 
tions to the liberation of women. 


In Ireland individuals involved in pressure groups are likely to be active 
in a number of campaigns simultaneously. If the groups are small, they 
are identified with their leaders’ orientation and a conflation of interests 
may occur. It is this factor that gives rise to accusations of ‘using the 
movement’ to further some ‘other political aim’ such as Socialism or 
Republicanism. 


Extended membership and organizational abilities never emerged for a 
variety of reasons. The movement was from the beginning beset by 
ideological divisions. The leaders were mostly journalists who could 
handle the media but lacked organizational skills. Family-centred 
demands secured wide support whereas a demand for contraceptives 
did not. While women were to some extent prepared to use the 
clinics, few were prepared publicly to campaign for the ;provision of 
contraceptives. Strong Church opposition intimidated people.. There 
was no feminist analysis which might have proyided a theoretical basis 
for the movement. In contrast to the United. States, there was never 2 
period of co-optation and the Commission operated as a research group 
rather than a political movement. Nor was there any particular crisis 
which might have unified women; instead non-controversial amend- 
ments were made to legislation, and the difficult question of reproduc- 
tion rights remained on the agenda for years. In the place of a unified, 
broadly based movement, Ireland has witnessed a growing number of 
special interest or campaign groups, where consensus and cohesion have 
been easier to attain. 
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Women and Politics 


The movement did not have a great impact on politics and failed to 
generate a feminist politics as happened, for instance, in France and 
Spain. At the end of the 1960s there were a mere three women TDs in 
the Dail, and the main route to office was the death of a husband who 
had been a sitting TD. To encourage more women to become involved, 
the Women’s Progressive Association (WPA), later renamed the Women’s 
Political Association, was established. But it was concerned with equal- 
ity ın participation rather than with feminist or woman-centred politics, 
encouraging women to join political parties, to serve on committees 
and to seek nomination for local and general elections. In 1975 an 
organization of councillors, Women Elect, was founded by Monica 
Barnes to help women with election expenses. It had a short life, 
although its founder has become a prominent TD with a frm commit- 
ment to women’s issues. The WPA played a major role in the 1977 
election, producing the slogan ‘Why Not a Woman?’. Women, how- 
ever, were still obstructed by party selection mechanisms. Nuala Fennel! 
ran as an independent in this election, later joined Fine Gael and was 
eventually elected in 1981. Gemma Hussey, a former president of the 
WPA, was elected in November 1982. As parties began to realize the 
importance of the women’s vote, the work of the WPA started to show 
modest results both directly and indirectly. In 1981 eleven women were 
returned to the Dail, and in November 1982 the total rose to fourteen.2 
Fine Gael had been the most successful in nominating and gaining seats 
for women, but by 1987 the fourteen TDs were more evenly distributed 
between Fianna Fail and Fine Gael (five each), with four from the new 
Progressive Democrat breakaway from Fianna Fan. 


There have been few women ministers among Fianna Fail: Maire 
Geoghegan Quinn was Minister for the Gaeltacht in 1979, and Mary 
O’Rourke, Minister for Education in 1987. In Fine Gael, Gemma 
Hussey was appointed Minister for Education in 1982, moving to the 
Ministry for Social Welfare in 1986, and in 1982 Nuala Fennell was 
made Minister of State for Women’s Affairs to which was added the 
Ministry of Family Law Reform in 1983. This ministry was a new one, 
but its power and budget were less than those of other ministries. It 
was abolished by Charles Haughey when he took office in 1987, and its 
responsibilities were taken over by the Office of the Taoiseach, whose 
Co-ordinator is Minister of State Maire Geoghegan Quinn. Gemma 
Hussey was by Irish standards a very dynamic and progressive Minister 
for Education and showed a great commitment to gender equity. Nuala 
Fennell in her ministry continued to work on law reform, and in 1983 
she chaired an Inter-departmental Working Party on Women’s Affairs 
and Family Law Reform, established by the Taoiseach, which published 
a detailed report entitled Agenda for Practical Action.2 Two other 
issues were strongly emphasized by Fennell’s office: women’s health 
and entrepreneurship, on which she sponsored seminars, open days and 
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informative literature, and in the case of entrepreneurship, a freephone 
advice service. These activities remained very much in a reformist 
tradition, and while money was made available to a variety of women’s 
organizations, the Ministry was far less active then its counterparts in 
France and Spain.” Fennell might have taken an initiative on the divorce 
issue, or replied to the Hamilton judgement in the abortion referral 
case, but no feminist policy was prepared on the former and she 
remained silent on the latter. Fennell lost her seat in the last election, 
largely, it is thought, because she had not defended women’s rights 
strongly enough. In fairness to her, however, it must be acknowledged 
that she was restricted by her Cabinet colleagues and the refusal of Irish 
politicans to treat sexual questions as real political issues. 


Other women TDs have not been concerned with women’s issues, but 
tend simply to endorse their party’s position. On controversial matters 
like divorce there have been free votes, allowing members to canvass 
or not as they wish. One Fine Gael TD, Alyce Glynn, aligned herself 
with the conservative Family Solidarity movement and subsequently 
lost her seat in the general election. One could say, albeit cautiously, 
that anti-divorce spokespersons did not in general do well in the last 
election, even though their referendum campaign had been successful. 


Women’s politics in general has been incorporated into mainstream 
politics: every party manifesto has a section on women, and some 
candidates have stressed women’s issues in their campaign material, but 
it cannot be said that these have ever become major areas of policy on 
which elections have been fought. Describing Irish politics in terms of 
eft? and ‘right’ 1s a very recent development and one which tells us 
little about positions on women’s issues. Fianna Fail likes to call itself 
a ‘centre’ party and it 1s the most conservative on women’s rights. Fine 
Gael is called ‘right wing’ because of its monetarist policies, although 
it 18 more progressive on social issues. The Labour Party is progressive 
on women’s rights, but it is not as socialist as the Workers Party or the 
Democratic Socialist Party. Only the latter has mentioned abortion in 
its literature, but it has only one elected member. Parties wishing to 
grow are not prepared to risk too much in electoral terms. 


Contraception 


As we have seen, legislation in the thirties prohibited the sale, advertising 
and importation for sale of contraceptives (although not their actual 
use in Ireland). Things only began to change when the Fertility Guidance 
Clinic, supported by the International Planned Parenthood Association, 
opened in Dublin in 1969, followed a year later by a Family Planning 
Rights group. Because of a loophole in the law, the clinic could dispense 
contraceptives freely, at the same time requesting ‘donations’ from its 
clients. Though at first such clinics existed only in Dublin, eventually 
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they were also established in large regional towns. The pill was also 
being prescribed by more liberal doctors, not as a contraceptive but as 
a cycle-regulator for health reasons. However, a Supreme Court case in 
1973, McGee ss Afttorney-General, declared that the right to marital 
privacy included the right to import contraceptives for personal use. 
Section 17 was therefore ruled unconstitutional. This decree, though 
still not allowing public sale, was an embarrassment to the government 
and it was inevitable that something would have to be done about 
legislation. The Labour Party and the Contraception Action Campaign 
(CAP) set up by Anne Speed and other members of Irish Women United 
called for a change in the law, but ıt was not until 1979 that the Health 
(Family Planning) Act came into force, having been steered through 
the Dail by Haughey. He described it as an Irish solution to an Irish 
problem. Contraceptives could be supplied on prescription to married 
couples but were only allowed. for medical reasons, or for boma fide 
family planning purposes. 


Doctors and nurses, if they were conscientious objectors, could opt out 
of the scheme. The Catholic arguments had lost, by default, but their 
fears of a floodgate effect had to some extent been heeded. The 
decision was strongly opposed by the Knights of Columbus and Family 
Solidarity, two strong Catholic organizations. The feminist CAP was of 
course unhappy with the restrictive clauses, and so contraceptives 
remained a contentious issue. The view was often expressed that it was 
absurd to require prescriptions for condoms. Family plenning clinics at 
this stage were operating in five towns, as well as in Dublin, selling 
condoms (without prescriptions) and providing a mail order service as 
well as a personal one. This situation continued and was legally ignored 
until finally, in 1985, the Coalition Government amended the legislation, 
to permit the sale of condoms without prescription to those aged 
eighteen and over. Availability 1s, however, still uneven, particularly in 
rural areas where some chemists still refuse to sell condoms. Ironically, 
the recent AIDS programme has brought condoms into the news again. 
Members of the Catholic clergy have opposed their recommended use, 
arguing that ‘virtue is the best vaccine’. More liberal priests have 
advocated their use,® and television programmes as part of the AIDS 
campaign have demonstrated how they should be used. A growing 
number of chemists are now putting packets of condoms on visible 
display; largely because of criticism levelled at them during the AIDS 
campaign. 7 


It is important to note that it was a Supreme Court interpretation of 
the Constitution which eventually forced the government’s hand. But 
it also gave the government a way of avoiding a formal Church—State 
confrontation, and for once the Constitution indirectly gave women a 
certain gain. Women in Ireland had by then availed themselves of 
family planning services, a pattern which could not easily be reversed. 
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Eventually, the Catholic response was to provide alternative natural 
family planning methods, which are now quite widely advertised. 


Abortion 


For years Insh women needing abortions have gone to England, and 
this was facilitated by liberalization of the English law in 1967. Official 
figures for 1985 were 3,844, based on the number who gave Irish 
addresses when having abortions in London. The actual figures are 
probably much higher. Abortion is illegal ın Ireland under the 1861 
Offences against the Person Act, and people have been charged under 
it.27 However, because the majority of Irish women needing abortions 
went to London, there was never the public disquiet over ‘backstreet 
abortions’ which in other countries has served as an argument for 
legalization. After the 1979 law, the CAP (Contraception Action Group) 
felt that it had failed to achieve the right of women to control over all 
aspects of their fertility, and that there was a need for a group to support 
the right to abortion. A Woman’s Right to Choose Group (WRCG) 
was formed, advocating the demand for abortion in the context of 
fertility control in general. WRCG set up the Irish Pregnancy Counselling 
Centre in 1980, which included an abortion referral service, whose 
legality was unclear. WRCG’s first public meeting, held in March 1981, 
was attended not only by those in favour of the movement but also by 
women from SPUC (Society for the Protection of the Unborn Child), 
which had been formed in June of the previous year at the instigation 
of the same organization in Britain. SPUC attracted conservative Catholic 
supporters who felt threatened by liberal interpretations of the Constitu- 
tion (as in the McGee case) and the introduction of equality legislation 
in Ireland. They {sought to prevent any further escalation of liberalism, 
particularly inywomen’s rights, and decided to press for a Constitutional 
amendment that would prevent the legalization of abortion in Ireland, 
since such an amendment could not be overuled by the European Court 
of Justice. 


Some of those most prominent in the pre-emptive Constitutional crusade 
were Catholic doctors who were influenced by similar moves in the 
United States and by the moral majority movements both there and in 
Britain. Doctors, like bishops, are part of an international community. 
The only other group thinking about the issue, apart from the women 
who went to England each year for abortions, was the Women’s Right 
to Choose Campaign. There were thus two minorities at opposite 
poles, against the background of a community whose upbringing had 
inculcated religious values not only as Catholic principles but as personal 
belief and value systems, an internalized morality. The unborn child 
was, the major focus of attention. SPUC transported embryos around 
schools, and philosophical battles raged in the media over when life 
began. SPUC then formed the Pro-Life Amendment Campaign (PLAC), 
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which advocated that the Constitution should guarantee the unborn 
child an absolute right to life from the moment of conception. 


The two major political parties, Fianna Fail and Fine Gael, supported the 
proposed amendment; the Labour Party was generally non-committal, 
although some of its members declared their opposition. SPUC organized 
mectings all over the country, gave anti-abortion talks in schools and 
was well supported by the Church. The Catholic laity, including expert 
doctors and gynaecologists, took centre stage. The PLAC initiative put 
its opponents on the defensive, with little support and no money. 
Moreover, differences over strategy led to a split into two groups: the 
Women’s Right to Choose Campaign (WRCC) advocated working with 
the general public and adopting a strong pro-abortion position; the 
Women’s Right to Choose Group (WRCG), on the other hand, preferred 
a broadly based ‘respectable’ opposition to PLAC, and worked among 
academics, professors and media people. It formed an Anti-Amendment 
group which rejected a pro-abortion stance and opposed the amendment 
on the broad liberal grounds that (1) it would do nothing to solve the 
problem of unwanted pregnancies, (2) 1t would allow of no exceptions, 
(3) it was sectarian, (4) it would prevent possible legislation on abortion, 
and (5) it was a waste of public funds. Points (2) and (4) were the most 
controversial and dominated the subsequent debate. For a while it 
seemed that this approach was successful as groups of doctors and 
lawyers supported the Anti-Amendment Campaign and argued against 
their Pro-Life colleagues. In response, the Taoiseach proposed a compro- 
mise, but the original, more restrictive wording was nevertheless 
adopted.® The Amendment was then carried with a 50 per cent absten- 
tion rate, 66 per cent voting for and 33 per cent against. PLAC had thus 
succeeded in achieving constitutional protection for Ireland’s unborn, 
and in destroying its fledgling pro-abortion movement. The media 
campaign assumed a new importance as personnel from both sides were 
called onto the national screen, the Church leaving its opposition to be 
voiced by the Catholic organizations. 


SPUC’s activity did not end there. In December 1986, SPUC—having 
first infiltrated the Open Line Pregnancy Counselling Clinic—took a 
case to the High Court against Open Line Counselling®? and the 
Well Woman Centre, arguing that their abortion referral service was 
unconstitutional. The High Court ruled in SPUC’s favour and so the 
Open Line Counselling had to close, though it continued to provide 
information by private telephone. The High Court decision has been 
appealed to the Supreme Court, and a Defend the Clinics Campaign is 


under way. 





* This now reads The Saute eckoowledges the nght to life of the unborn, and with doe regard to 
the equal nght to hfe of the mother, guarantees in rts laws to respect, and, as far ss pracucable, by 
its laws to defend and vindicate thet right 

X Open Line Counselling wes established m July 1985 followmg the cloeure of the Insh Pregnancy 
Counselling Centre Its ama were ‘to provide supportive counseling and referral service principally 
for pregnant women; to provide informanoa oa matters of women’s health and sexnahry, mclading 
pregnancy testing, to establish and maintain a network of contacts with workers in related medical, 
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Divorce 


The right to divorce was one of the initial aims of the women’s 
movement, for which the Divorce Action Group had campaigned for 
years. But it was not until 1986 that any attempts were made to change 
the legislation. Since divorce was strictly prohibited by the Constitution, 
a referendum was required. Initially, the prospects looked promising. 
Opinion polls showed a majority (60 per cent) in favour of removing 
the prohibition! At that time there were certain political leanings 
towards the North of Ireland as a result of the New Ireland Forum, to 
make the South less papist and sectarian. Divorce, it could be argued, 
was a civil right. A Fine Gael-Labour coalition was in power and was 
thought to be liberal with respect to family legislation. Some of its TDs 
were active on women’s issues, and the Labour Party was strongly in 
favour of change. The battle which ensued was unanticipated. 


The campaign against the removal of the constitutional prohibition was 
spearheaded by Family Solidarity, a group which drew some of its 
members from the Pro-life movement of the first amendment campaign 
and benefited from the considerable organizational and media skills it 
had acquired. William Binchy, its legal spokesperson, argued cogently 
against the legalization of divorce, and the Catholic Church launched a 
full-scale offensive. For weeks Sunday sermons were given on the family 
and on the evils of divorce, and extensive literature was delivered to 
every home in Ireland at enormous cost. Archbishop McNamara of 
Dublin compared the introduction of divorce with the aftermath of the 
then topical Chernoby] disaster. In more zealous districts, schoolchildren 
were organized to speak against divorce, wearing tee-shirts and stickers 
with such slogans as ‘Save the Family’ or ‘Protect the Family’. Some 
liberal priests who favoured divorce in some circumstances and were 
totally in favour of the separation of church and state spoke out in 
support of divorce legislation. But each in turn was silenced. As to the 
main political parties, only Labour declared itself in favour, while 
members of Fianna Fail and Fine Gael were free to vote or canvass as 
they wished. On balance, members of Fianna Fail disapproved and some 
of Fine Gael were in favour. Few politicians canvassed as they generally 
do at election time. 


The Divorce Action Group was small and comparatively poor. Strong- 
est in Dublin, it included many professional people, women involved 
for years in AIM, separated and deserted wives. It was led by the feminist 
and Labour Party member, Jean Tansey. While many people appeared 
to be in favour of divorce, it was difficult to persuade people to canvass 
actively. The Anti-Divorce campaign served to frighten people off, as 
it was claimed that men would flee their wives, that farms would be 
divided in divorce settlements, that women and children would be 
abandoned as men would be unable to support two families, and that 
large demands would be made on the already strained social-welfare 
_ system. To complicate matters more, the proposed grounds for divorce 

were very liberal by first legislation standards (in effect a no-fault divorce 





1 Opinion polls had shown a steady incresse over ume in the proportion of people who would allow 
dvore m certain circumstaoces—up to 77 per cent m February 1986 
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after five years of marital breakdown), but perhaps the historical lag 
had made this inevitable. The government had also failed to work out 
the many legal and economic aspects of the legislation, omitting, for 
example, any matrimonial properties provision. The very week before 
the referendum, last-minute revisions were still being made about 
pension rights, benefits and inheritance. But it was too late to, allay 
fears. If there had been a floating vote, liberal and even slightly 
permissive, it had been terrified out of existence. Sixty-three per cent 
of the electorate voted, and two out of three rejected divorce: 63 per 
cent No, 36 per cent Yes. If the forces opposing had not been so strong 
and if the government had sorted out the legislation in advance, the 
margin of victory might have been less. For the liberal minority 
involved, its defeat was a depressing, frustrating experience. 


What can we conclude from these failures to achieve what the women’s 
movement helped to secure in other countries? Undoubtedly, Catholic 
hegemony, its inculcation: of values and its active opposition to any 
secularization of society have been crucially important. We must accept 
that people listened to the clergy and to the arguments of those who 
opposed divorce. The question is, to what values did such arguments 
appeal, and did they rest upon a structural and economic foundation? 
It is, of course, difficult fully to explain what happened, and particularly 
why so many seem to have changed their minds in the six weeks of the 
campaign. There were probably four principal reasons for the defeat of 
the amendment: (1) the central role of the family in Irish women’s lives, 
(2) the exploitation of dependency or the real fear of poverty, (3) the 
character of the proposed divorce legislation, and (4), the lack of any 
feminist direction on the issue. 


The Defence of Family 


The voting results in the two referenda were virtually the same. While 
we have no absolute evidence that the same people voted in the same 
way in both, there is likely to have been considerable overlap, especially 
among those with very traditional family values who might support the 
moral majority. American research on opponents of abortion is of 
interest here. Luker’s study, for instance, argues that their hostility to 
abortion and support for traditional relationships are rooted in deep 
anxieties about male abandonment.” She links their world-view with 
their traditional roles in society (most are housewives, have low family 
incomes, married at an early age, work in traditional female jobs). For 
them, she suggests, the abortion argument concerns the place and 
meaning of motherhood. Similarly, Petchesky has argued that in a 
situation of economic stress and social change, for those women who 
make up the ‘pro-life’ movement, ‘the /oss of a protective conjugal 
family structure and motherhood as the core of women’s fulfilment is 
a menacing spectre.” Ehrenreich claims that in the economic stresses 
of the seventies, women were divided into two groups: (1) those who 
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went out to fight for some measure of economic security, and (2) those 
who stayed at home to hold on to what they had.™* 


These arguments could equally apply to the Irish divorce referendum, 
and they suggest that there are structural factors which underlie the 
rejection of divorce and abortion. The low participation of married 
women in the labour market would indicate that few Irish women have 
taken the first option outlined by Ehrenreich. While this can in part be 
explained by the lack of employment opportunities, there are also a 
number of attitudinal reasons. According to Irish studies, 75 per cent 
of non-employed mothers agree that being a wife and mother are the 
most fulfilling roles any woman could want.” Sixty per cent believe it 
is bad for young children if their mothers go out to work, even if they 
are well taken care of by an adult. Seventy per cent of the total sample, 
in 1978, agreed that if there was high unemployment, married women 
should be discouraged from working—and this view was still held by 
60 per cent of non-employed mothers and 30 per cent of employed 
mothers in 1981. This analysis would suggest that women in particular 
voted to protect their family and their position within it and were 
frightened by warnings that the mere existence of divorce legislation 
would increase the number of divorces.* 


During the campaign, the poverty of families headed by single female 
parents in the USA was also used as an example of what might befall 
women if divorce was introduced. The government had not anticipated 
this exploitation of women’s economic dependency and had failed to 
work out in advance any detailed package of protective measures for 
women, or indeed any detailed proposals on financial matters. It had 
considered that the first step was to remove the Constitutional ban on 
divorce—which was, after all, the whole purpose of the referendum— 
and that all aspects of legislation could be worked out afterwards. The 
paradoxical result was that, in the absence of provisions against the 
economic consequences of a patriarchal property law, the patriarchal 
opponents of divorce were able to play upon women’s fears of these 
very consequences. The right to divorce could even be presented as 
resembling the right freely to dismiss an employee.” 


The liberal character of the proposed legislation only served to heighten 


HB Bhrenresch, “The Women’s Movements Femmist end Antfemmut’, Redes! Amence, Spang 
1981, p 99, cited m ‘Class, Conservetiam end the Ant-Abortian Movement A Review Essay’, Bertendry 
Journal of Seciobgy 
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of divorce m England and Wales m 19708 led to snnnel mcreases m divorce rates ‘culminating in 
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these fears, providing as it did for no-fault divorce after five years 
of marital breakdown. No doubt this formultion was influenced by 
amendments in other countries—particularly the idea of non-adversarial 
courts for the benefit of children—but the Anti-Divorce Campaign was 
able to talk of ‘divorce through boredom’ and would have found it 
more difficult to oppose more restrictive measures. The Value study 
mentioned above suggests that divorce is considered justifiable by over 
fifty per cent of respondents if there is family violence or unfaithfulness.% 
A further tactical error, it might be argued, was the failure to exploit 
the existence of Church annulments which have become quite numerous 


in Ireland but are not legally recognized. 


The argument of economic dependency, which resonated particularly 
among middle-class women, may also account for the ambivalence of 
female journalists. Noticeably absent, too, was any worked-out feminist 
stance or any strongly organized women’s group in favour of divorce. 
This may well have been because the energies of such women went 
into the Divorce Action Group. But in practice the lack of an organized 
feminist movement—which might have produced a pro-divorce policy 
document that protected dependent wives—meant that there was no 
basis on which to build up support among women for the legislation. 


Women and Work 


All these reasons for the failure of Irish women to shed the hegemony 
of the Catholic Church on the question of divorce must be considered 
in the context of one deep-rooted structural fact, the weakness of their 
integration into the economy. The majority of women in Ireland (56 
per cent) are still engaged in home duties, as compared with 26 per cent 
at work and 4 per cent registered unemployed or looking for a first 
job. Between 1971 and 1984, there was a 26 per cent rise in the number 
of women in paid employment due largely to an increase in the 
proportion of married women at work from 7.5 per cent in 1973 to 
145 per cent in 1975 and 20 per cent in 1986. In 1984, married women 
made up 36.8 per cent of all women at work. 


Within the labour force, women have been mainly concentrated in 
the clerical sector, lower professions, personal services and specific 
industries. Although Ireland has been characterized as an agricultural 
country, the proportion of women in agriculture has steadily declined 
to the present rate of 4 per cent, with a fall of 5 per cent between 197I 
and 1981. This, of course, conceals the actual work done on farms by 
women married to men who are described as gainfully occupied as 
farmers. 


The number of women in industry has always been small in Ireland 
because of the country’s weak industrial base and attitudinal opposition 
to the industrial employment of women. As we have seen, the Conditions 
of Employment Act (1935) allowed the Minister to prohibit female 
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employment in any form of industrial work or to fix the proportion 
employed ın a particular area.40 The overall proportion actually declined 
from 23 per cent to 19 per cent between 1971 and 1981, owing to job 
losses ın traditional textile, clothing and footwear sectors. Some of these 
losses were offset by employment in engineering and electronics, but 
six thousand redundancies between 1981 and 1984 further reduced the 
proportion of women employed in industry to less than 17 per cent. In 
clerical work, on the other hand, there was a steady increase until 1986 
when it accounted for 28 per cent of employed women. Professional 
work, which occupies approximately 21 per cent of the female labour 
force, has grown steadily since 1971 through the expansion in health 
and educational services. While women are still concentrated in the 
‘lower professions’, by 1981 they made up 25 per cent of doctors, 42 
per cent of pharmacists and 20 per cent of the legal profession.*! 


Recent cuts in public expenditure (hospital closures, civil service embar- 
goes on recruitment, etc.) will have a major impact on employment 
Opportunities for women. The falling school-age population, together 
with the refusal of successive governments to reduce the teacher—pupil 
ratio, are also likely to bring down the number of teachers. More 
women will be forced into the services area, where 14 per cent of 
women worked in 1984, mainly as low-paid maids, cleaners and canteen 
assistants. Much of this sector is non-unionized, and there has been a 
tendency to convert such work into part-time jobs with attendant 
disadvantages. Seventy per cent of part-time workers are currently 
women.‘ 


Vertical segregation is especially pronounced in government employ- 
ment and the teaching profession. While women make up 63 per cent 
of General Service Grades in the Civil Service, they occupy only 2.7 
per cent of the top posts. A recent study explained this in two ways. 
Firstly, even well-qualified women tended to apply for clerical and 
typing jobs rather than the executive officer jobs that carried prospects 
of promotion. Secondly, after ten years of employment, 75 per cent of 
women had left, usually to raise a family. While that report attributes 
the segregation to women’s own attitudes, figures in the Civil Service 
Commission Report would suggest discrimination in recruitment proce- 
dures to Administrative Officers and third Secretary (Foreign Affairs) 
and for professional posts. This data on in-flow to the service was made 
available for the first time when an equal opportunities policy was 
initiated in 1986. 


A study of teachers in primary schools carried out by the Irish national 
Teachers Organization and the Employment Equality Agency found 
that while 74 per cent of teachers were women, the percentage of . 
women who were principals was only 7.8 per cent as compared with 
38.9 per cent of men. Women felt that they were discriminated against 
because of the all-male composition of interview boards, gender-specific 
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interview questions on such matters as classroom control, and the 
importance attached to sport and other extra-curricular activities.“ 
Following this report, the 1984 Programme for Action in Education 
1984-87 gave a commitment to the elimination of sexism in education: 
in particular, the application of the Employment Equality Agency’s 
code of practice at interview boards and in appointment procedures 
should in time have a positive impact. 


Equal pay for equal work was one of the puncipal demands of the 
women’s movement. Figures are only available for manufacturing indu- 
stries and the ratio of women’s hourly earnings to those of men increased 
from 54 per cent in 1969 to 68 per cent in 1981, at which level it still 
remained in 1985.45 This overall average conceals great variation across 
industries—from 56 per cent in motor vehicles to 84 per cent in metal 
industries. Blackwell has shown that tn 1984, when the statutory minima 
were in the range of £85—{100, the average weekly wage for women 
was £110, as a result of their over-representation in low-paid sectors of 
industry and retail distubution. In industrial sectors with a high propor- 
tion of women workers the average earnings of all employees were 
lower than the all-industry average. In industry women’s earnings peak 
at 25-34 years of age, men’s at 35—44- 


The fact that male-female differentials have remained constant since 
1981 suggests that legislation has reached the limits of its effectiveness. 
One of the difficulties with the implementation of the Ant-Discrimin- 
ation (Pay) Act 1974 and the Employment Equality Act 1977 is that a 
woman must establish comparability in order to lodge an equal pay 
claim. This means that she has to be employed on ‘like work’, in the 
same place and for the same or an associated employer. Naturally this 
excludes any situation in which all the employees are women. But there 
have been difficulties even in cases which meet these criteria. Thus, in 
a judgement which blatantly violates the spirit of the act and has now 
been referred to the European Court of Justice, the Labour Court has 
ruled that an employer can be justified in paying a woman less for work 
of higher as distinct from equal value! Nor has much progress been made 
on indirect discrimination. Section 2 (3) of the Act can be used to justify 
pay discrimination on extrinsic grounds such as grading distinctions, and 
the application of the law by Equality Officers has been inconsistent.” 


Since the mid-seventies, unemployment rates for men and women have 
continued to rise, from 6 per cent of women and 7 per cent of men in 
the labour force in 1979 to 13.7 per cent and 19 per cent respectively 
in 1985. Female unemployment is considerably understated because of 
low registration levels or ineligibility for benefit if a husband is working. 
(The restriction of benefit for women to 312 days was rescinded in May 
1986 in compliance with an HEC directive.) Part-time workers and 
women who wish to return to the labour market after a period of 
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absence will not appear either. This invisibility factor is thought to 
understate female unemployment by so per cent. As elsewhere in 
Europe, joblessness is highest among school-leavers. A 1985 report 
showed that, a year after leaving school, 23 per cent of females and 26 
per cent of males were still looking for a first job, with a further 4 per 
cent of girls and 2 per cent of boys having emigrated. A labour 
force survey in the previous year further showed that 28 per cent of 
unemployed women were still looking for a first job as compared with 
13 per cent of men. 


Gender and Education 


In the past, the segregation of women 1n the labour force has been 
facilitated by the way in which educational selection has reproduced 
both class and gender differences.” Firstly, the education system has 
itself been segregated: except in rural primary schools, Ireland has 
always had single-sex schooling, with nuns in charge of girls and 
brothers and priests in charge of boys. At the secondary level, the 
gender-specific curriculum has been highlighted in an HEC-funded 
study,*# which shows that the boys’ subjects have been science, mathemat- 
ics and technical subjects, while the girls’ subjects have been home 
economics, biology and music.4® Researchers found, for instance, that 
science was an obligatory subject at intermediate level for 80 per cent 
of boys but only 20 per cent of girls. Thirteen per cent of girls were 
actually precluded from taking science while the remainder were given 
the option of taking home economics or science. These organizational 
factors increased polarization. Gender differences in technical subjects 
were even more extreme, to the great disadvantage of working-class 
girls in the skilled trades. The first report of the Joint Oireachtas 
Committee on Women’s Rights (1984) gave further publicity to these 
issues, but there has so far been no direct acton. The majority of 
second-level schools are private, though state-funded, institutions, and 
gender equity is not yet a government priority even if Gemma Husset 
had a great personal commitment to it as Minister for Education. Action 
may have been deferred pending the deliberations of the Curriculum 
and Examinations Board, set up by Minister Hussey in 1984. The 
board published a number of progressive and innovative reports; but a 
subsequent change of minister, followed by a change of government 
and educational cuts, have put these reports in cold storage and dimin- 
ished the role of the Board.® There have been slight modifications in 
subject choice in girls’ schools, in that the numbers taking science 
and advanced mathematics have increased. High achievers are being 
encouraged to aim for the better job prospects in business, science and 
computing. In technical areas, however, the progress of girls has been 
much slower, and they are generally still seen as destined for clerical 


work. 
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One effect of traditional career aspirations has been that boys have 
tended to leave school for the skilled trades, leaving a higher proportion 
of girls to complete secondary level. But it has only been in recent 
years that girls have increased their weight in tertiary education, as a 
competitive entrance system is now used to allocate the short supply of 
places. The rough parity that now exists is particularly striking in 
traditional male subjects like medicine, science, law and commerce, 
where the female proportions of the first-year intake have risen to jo 
per cent, 51 per cent, 46 per cent and 43 per cent respectively. It may 
be that the demands of achievement and class reproduction are here 
prevailing over those of gender reproduction. Engineering, in particular, 
remains a male enclave, only 14 per cent of first-year students being 
girls. However, this figure is likely to improve, as the demand for 
engineering is thought to have peaked and many colleges are encourag- 
ing girls in this direction. At the same time, primary teacher training 
remains dominated by women. In general, high-achieving middle-class 
girls seem to be attaining equality in post-secondary education, although 
no published research yet exists to show whether they will reap the 
benefits in employment. 


Girls who do not go beyond secondary school are in a less favourable 
position. Here the traditional options were nursing, clerical work, 
industrial and service work. At present the future job opportunities are 
badly affected by hospital closures. The shrinkage and restructuring of 
clerical work is also dividing administrative secretariés from keyboard 
operators, and posts which require a degree may become more attractive 
to men and reduce the options available to women. 


Meanwhile the skilled trades have remained an overwhelmingly male 
domain, as was noted by the Joint Committee on Women’s Affaire. 
Very few women (a mere four per cent of the total) applied for 
apprenticeship places with the Industrial Training Authority (ANCO) in 
1984, but the committee noted that there was a degree of sex discrimin- 
ation in the selection procedures as the male/female ratio rose from 27:1 
before to 85:1 after interview. There has been no improvement in this 
area and in 1985 the female apprentice population was 135 out of 16,103. 
Women have also been unsuccessful in socially constructing their labour 
as skilled, possibly because their skills are developed in the private 
sphere of the family. Older female trades such as millinery and dress- 
making have almost disappeared and have not been replaced by others. 
A recent Youth Employment Agency report showed that youth employ- 
ment schemes are least attentive to girls with no qualifications. Both 
the Community Youth Training Scheme and the Teamwork scheme 
had a preponderance of male participants. The Industrial Training 
Authority has also been criticized for its reluctance to train and re-train 
adult women’! and for its failure to use the European Social Fund for 
this purpose.? The proportion of women on its courses has increased 
from 11 per cent in 1975 to 35 per cent in 1985, but further research is 
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needed into the kinds of courses they pursue and their employment 
potential. 


The lack of training opportunities restricts women to the poorly paid 
service sector, and though early female school-leavers initially earn more 
money than males, the situation is soon reversed as apprenticed males 
finish their training. Moreover, the services offer no career prospects 
and little security. Unless this area is unionized and jobs are re-classifed 
as skilled, the economic subordination and dependency of women is 
certain to persist. The Youth Employment Agency and the Employment 
Equality Agency have produced a video for schools to promote non- 
traditional areas of employment for women, and EEC-funded pilot 
schemes have been designed to help bring about attitudinal changes. 
But many more positive-action or quota-recruitment systems need to 
be introduced. 


The Trade Union Movement 


As long ago as 1965, the Insh Congress of Trade Unions called for 
early action on equal pay. In 1975 it adopted a charter on working 
women’s rights, and in 1982 produced a set of guidelines for all 
affiliated unions to promote women’s access to jobs, further training and 
promotion and the full implementation of equal pay for work of equal 
value. It also recommended the creation of creches and nurseries and 
an increased involvement of women in the trade union movement. 
Progress to date has been very poor: only 15 out of a total of 82 unions 
have women’s committees, only 16 provide creche facilities at annual 
conferences, only four unions employ full-time equality officers and a 
further 12 have given responsibility on equality matters to senior officers. 
According to an ICTU survey, 57 per cent of total female membership 
is concentrated in 28 unions which, though having an overall ratio of 
47 women to 53 men, are governed by executive councils only twenty 
per cent of whose members are women. More positively, the annual 
women’s conference is becoming more widely popular and in 1986 was 
attended by 100 delegates from 39 unions. To an increasing extent 
women workers are becoming involved in their unions and generating 
policy on women’s issues. The successful strike of part-time cleaners at 
University College, Dublin—against a highly pernicious form of sub- 
contracting—provides an encouraging example of industrial action by 
women to secure their rights. 


There has been no unified women’s movement 1n Ireland since the 
seventies, and even then it was difficult to achieve unanimity and 
solidarity. The energies of Irish women have been spent on trying to 
secure what women in other countries largely have already. Attempts 
to change the law have been for the most part unsuccessful and 
consequently morale is low among feminists. The movement has also 
lost some of its founding members, and a number of these have become 
stridently conservative. Mary Kenny, for instance, who still writes a 
regular column for an Insh newspaper, has trenchantly attacked abor- 
tion, divorce and the so-called contraceptive mentality from a self- 
professed Catholic viewpoint. In addition there has been a resurgence 
of Catholic-front or Catholic-aided lay organizations ın which women 


are prominent spokespersons. We have seen the spectacle of groups of 
radical and conservative women fighting grim battles in the Courts, in 
political parties and in referenda as they seek to advance or suppress 
the cause of women’s liberation. 


Another significant defeat has been the case of Eileen Flynn, a teacher 
who was sacked from a Catholic school because she was cohabiting 
with a married man and was pregnant with his child. A case of unfair 
dismissal against the Principal of the school was lost even though the 
relevant Act outlaws dismissals for ‘pregnancy or matters connected 
therewith’. Successive Ministers for Education have proved all too 
ready to accept the right of Catholic schools to insist on the conformity 
of their staff with Catholic values. The stigma attached to the pregnancy 
of an unmarried schoolgirl was revealed in the case of Anne Lovett, 
who was found dead with her new-born baby dead beside her in a 
garden by a grotto. She had been attending school, but after her lonely, 
self-inflicted death no one admitted even to knowing of her pregnancy. 


The Defend the Clinics Group are protesting against the High Court 
ruling which prohibits clinics from providing an abortion referral 
service. At a recent demonstration, they displayed a banner giving a 
telephone number for women who were contemplating abortion. The 
media could not photograph or film this number as it is now illegal to 
give such information. Women still continue to go to London for 
abortions, but they now have to do so without any advice and in a 
more advanced state of pregnancy. There are other issues, like lesbian- 
ism, which have not yet not come onto the agenda: a Liberation for 
Lesbians group was formed in 1979, but it has received little in return 
for its support of the women’s movement. Clearly, in a country where 
Alex Comforts widely used manual The Joy of Sex is officially banned, 
questions related to sex will remain at the core of women’s politics for 
some time to come. 


While it is no longer possible to speak of a national movement in 
Ireland, this is not to say that there are no women activists or small 
groups organized around particular issues. The Rape Crisis Centre, for 
example, is campaigning for a reform of the laws on violence against 
women and it has won support from the Joint Committee on Women’s 
Affairs. ‘Cherish’ is another active group, which focuses on support for 
single mothers, and several women’s organizations throughout the 
country are campaigning for improved maternity services, adult educ- 
ation or better amenities. One of the most exciting developments has 
been the growth in women’s studies groups, though these are still 
mainly of a part-time, extra-mural character. The education department 
of Radio Telefis Eireann is running a series of radio programmes on 
women’s studies, and post-secondary or teacher-training colleges are 
gradually introducing women’s studies into their curricula. There are 
now three feminist publishing houses which are continuing to expand, 
led by women who were involved in the women’s movement. These 
developments are contributing to the generation of a feminist analysis 
and growing consciousness of the position of women in Irish society. 
Despite these encouraging signs, however, some time will be needed 
before they bear fruit. Meanwhile the economic recession and the 


resurgence of conservative Catholicism are likely to have a dampening 
effect on the rate of social change and on women’s liberation in the 
coming decade. — 
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Post-Marxism without Apologies 


Why should we rethink the socialist project today? In Hegemony and Socialist 
Strategy we pointed out some of the reasons. As participating actors in the 
history of our time, if we are actually to assume an interventionist role and 
not to do so blindly, we must attempt to wrest as much light as possible 
from the struggles in which we participate and from the changes which are 
taking place before our eyes. Thus, it is again necessary to temper ‘the arms 
of critique’. The historical reality whereof the socialist project is reformulated 
today is very different from the one of only a few decades ago, and we will 
carry out our obligations as socialists and intellectuals only if we are fully 
conscious of the changes and persist in the effort of extracting all their 
consequences at the level of theory. The ‘obstinate rigour’ that Leonardo 
proposed as a rule for intellectual work should be the only guideline in this 
task; and it leaves no space for complacent sleights of hand that seek only 
to safeguard an obsolete orthodoxy. 


Since we have referred in our book to the most important of these 
historical transformations, we need do no more here than enumerate 
them: structural transformations of capitalism that have led to the 
decline of the classical working class in the post-industrial countries; the 
increasingly profound penetration of capitalist relations of production in 
areas of social life, whose dislocatory effects—concurrent with those 
deriving from the forms of bureaucratization which have characterized 
the Welfare State—have penerated new forms of social protest; the 
emergence of mass mobilizations in Third World countries which do not 
follow the classical pattern of class struggle; the crisis and discrediting of 
the model of society put into effect in the countries of so-called ‘actually 
existing socialism’, including the exposure of new forms of domination 
established in the name of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


There 1s no room here for disappointment. The fact that any reformul- 
ation of socialism has to start today from a more diversified, complex 
and contradictory horizon of experiences then that of fifty years ago— 
not to mention 1914, 1871 or 1848—18 a challenge to the imagination 
and to political creativity. Hopelessness in this matter is only proper to 
those who, to borrow a phrase from J. B. Priestley, have lived for years 
in a fools’ paradise and then abruptly move on to invent a fools’ hell 
for themselves. We are living, on the contrary, one of the most 
exhilarating moments of the twentieth century: a moment in which 
new generations, without the prejudices of the past, without theories 
presenting themselves as ‘absolute truths’ of History, are constructing 
new emancipatory discourses, more human, diversified and democratic. 
The eschatological and epistemological ambitions are more modest, but 
the liberating aspirations are wider and deeper. 


In our opinion, to rethink socialism in these new conditions compels 
us to undertake two steps. The first is to accept, in all their radical 
novelty, the transformations of the world in which we live—that 18 to 
say, neither to ignore them nor to distort them in order to make them 
compatible with outdated schemas so that we may continue inhabiting 
forms of thought which repeat the old formulae. The second is to start 
from this full insertion in the present—1n its strugples, tts challenges, 
its dangers—to interrogate the past: to search within it for the genealogy 
of the present situation; to recognize within it the presence—at frst 
marginal and blurred—of problems that are ours; and, consequently, 
to establish with that past a dialogue’ which is organized around 
continuities and discontinuities, identifications and ruptures. It is in this 
way, by making the past a transient and contingent reality rather than 
an absolute origin, that a sradstron is given form. 


In our book we attempted to make a contribution to this task, which 
today starts from different traditions and in different latitudes. In almost 
all cases we have received an important intellectual stimulus from our 
reviewers. Slavo) Zizek, for example, has enriched our theory of social 
antagontsms, pointing out its relevance for various aspects of Lacanian ' 
theory.1 Andrew Ross has indicated the specificity of our line of 
argument in relation to several attempts in the United States to address 
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similar problems, and has located it within the general framework of 
the debate about post-modernity.? Alistair Davidson has characterized 
the new Marxist intellectual clumate of which our book is part.> Stanley 
Aronowitz has made some interesting and fmendly criticiams from the 
standpoint of the intellectual tradition of the American Left.4 Phillip 
Derbyshire has very correctly underlined the theoretical place of our 
text in the dissolution of essentialism, both political and philosophical.5 
David Forgacs has posed a set of important questions about the political 
implications of our book, which we hope to answer in future works.® 


However, there have also been attacks coming—as was to be expected— 
from the fading epigones of Marxist orthodoxy. In this article we will 
answer the criticisms of one member of this tradition: Norman Geras.’ 
The reason for our choice is that Geras—in an extremely unusual 
gesture for this type of literature—has done his homework: he has gone 
through our text thoroughly and has presented an exhaustive argument 
in reply. His merits, however, end there. Geras’s essay is well rooted 
in the literary genre to which it belongs: the pamphlet of denunciation. 
His opinion about our book is unambiguous: it is ‘profligate’, ‘dissolute’, 
‘fatuous’, “without regard for normal considerations of logic, of evid- 
ence, or of due proportion’; it is “shame-faced idealism’, an ‘intellectual 
vacuum’, ‘obscurantism’, ‘lacking all sense of reasonable constraint’, 
‘lacking a proper sense of either measure or modesty’; it indulges in 
‘elaborate theoretical sophistries’, in ‘manipulating concepts’ and in 
‘tendentious quotations’. After all this, he devotes forty pages (one third 
of the May—June 1987 issue of New Left Restew) to a detailed analysis 
of such a worthless work. Furthermore, despite the fact that Geras does 
not know us personally, he is absolutely definite about the psychological 
motivations that led us to write the book—‘the pressure . . . of age and 
professional status’; ‘the pressures of the political time .. . not very 
congenial, ın the West at least, to the sustenance of revolutionary ideas’; 
‘the lure of intellectual fashion’; ‘so-called realism, resignation or merely 
candid self-interest’, etc.—conceding, however, that such perverse moti- 
vations are perhaps not ‘consciously calculated for advantage’. (Thank 
you, Geras.) It is, of course, up to the reader to decide what to think 
about an author who opens an intellectual discussion by using such 
language and such an avalanche of ad bominem arguments. For our part, 
we will only say that we are not prepared to enter into a game of 
invective and counter-invective; we will therefore declare from the start 
that we do wet k#ow the psychological motivations behind Geras’s 
inspiration to write what he does and that, not being his psychiatrists, 
we are quite uninterested in them. However, Geras also makes a series 
of substanttve—though not substantial —criticisms of our book, and it 
is to these aspects of his piece that we shall refer. We shall first consider 
his critique of our theoretical approach and then move on to his points 
concerning the history of Marxism and the politcal issues that our book 
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addresses. Let us start with the central category of our analysis: the 
concept of discourse. 


Discourse 


The number of absurdities and incoherences that Geras has accumulated 
concerning this point is such that it is simply impossible to use his 
critical account as the framework for our reply. We will therefore briefly 
outline our conception of the social space as discursive, and then 
confront this statement with Geras’s criticisms. 


Let us suppose that I am building a wall with another bricklayer. At a 
certain moment I ask my workmate to pass me a brick and then I add 
it to the wall. The first act—asking for the brick—is linguistic; the 
second—adding the brick to the wall—is extralinguistic.2 Do I exhaust 
the reality of both acts by drawing the distinction between them in 
terms of the linguistic/extralinguistic opposition? Evidently not, 
because, despite their differentiation ın those terms, the two actions 
share something that allows them to be compared, namely the fact that 
they are both part of a total operation which is the building of the wall. 
So, then, how could we charactenze this totality of which asking for a 
brick and positioning it are, both, partial moments? Obviously, if this 
totality includes both linguistic and non-linguistic elements, it cannot 
itself be either linguistic or extralinguistic, it has to be prior to this 
distinction. This totality which includes within itself the linguistic and 
the non-linguistic, is what we call discourse. In a moment we will justify 
this denomination; but what must be clear from the start is that by 
discourse we do wot mean a combination of spesch and writting, but rather that 
speech and writing are themselves but internal components of discursive totalities. 


Now, turning to the term discourse itself, we use it to emphasize the 
fact that every social configuration is meaningfx/. If I kick a spherical 
object in the street or if I kick a ball in a football match, the pdysical 
fact is the same, but s/s weantag is different. The object is a football only 
to the extent that it establishes a system of relations with other objects, 
and these relations are not given by the mere referential materiality of 
the objects, but are, rather, socially constructed. This systematic set of 
relations is what we call discourse. The reader will no doubt see that, 
as we showed in our book, the discursive character of an object does 
not, by any means, imply putting its existences into question. The fact 
that a football is only a football as long as it is integrated within a 
system of socially constructed rules does not mean that it thereby ceases 
to be a physical object. A stone exists independently of any system of 
social relations, but it 18, for instance, either a projectile or an object of 
aesthetic contemplation only within a specific discursive configuration. 
A diamond in the market or at the bottom of a mine is the same physical 
object; but, again, it is only a commodity within a determinate system 
of social relations. For that same reason it is the discourse which 
constitutes the subject position of the social agent, and not, therefore, 
the social agent which 1s the ongin of discourse—the same system of 
rules that makes that spherical object into a football, makes me a player. 


© This example, as the reader will realrer, mw partly wnmepered by Wittgenstem. 
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The existence of objects is independent of their discursive articulation 
to such a point, that we could make of that mere existence—that 18, 
existence extraneous to any meaning—the point of departure of social 
analysis. That is precisely what behaviourism, which 1s the opposite of 
our approach, does. Anyway, it is up to the reader to decide how we 
can better describe the building of a wall: whether by starting from the 
discursive totality of which each of the partial operations 1s a moment 
invested with a meaning, or by using such descriptions as: X emitted a 
series of sounds; Y gave a cubic object to X; X added this cubic object 
to a set of similar cubic objects; etc. 


This, however, leaves two problems unsolved. The first is this: is it not 
necessary to establish here a distinction between meaning and action? 
Even if we accept that the meaning of an action depends on a discursive 
configuration, is not the action itself something different from that 
meaning? Let us consider the problem from two angles. Firstly, 
from the angle of meaning. Here the classical distinction is between 
semantics—dealing with the meaning of words; syntactics—dealing 
with word order and its consequences for meaning; and pragmatics— 
dealing with the way a word 1s actually used in certain speech contexts. 
The key point is to what extent a rigid separation can be established 
between semantics and pragmatics—that 1s, between meaning and use. 
From Wittgenstein onwards it is precisely this separation which has 
grown ever more blurred. It has become increasingly accepted that the 
meaning of 2 word is entirely context-dependent. As Hanna Fenichel 
Pitkin points out: ‘Wittgenstein argues that meaning and use are inti- 
mately, inextricably related, because use helps to determine meaning. 
Meaning is learned from, and shaped in, instances of use; so both its 
learning and its configuration depend on pragmatics ... Semantic 
meaning is compounded out of cases of a word’s use, including all the 
many and varied language games that are played with it; so meaning is 
very much the product of pragmatics.”? The use of a term is an act— 
in that sense it forms part of pragmatics; on the other hand, the meaning 
is only constituted in the contexts of actual use of the term: in that 
sense its semantics is entirely dependent upon its pragmatics, from 
which it can be separated—if at all—only analytically. That is to say, 
in our terminology, every identity or discursive object is constituted in 
the context of an action. But, if we focus on the problem from the other 
angle, every non-linguistic action also has a meaning and, therefore, we 
find within it the same entanglement of pragmatics and semantics that 
we find in the use of words. This leads us again to the conclusion that 
the distinction between linguistic and non-linguistic elements does not 
overlap with the distinction between ‘meaningful’ and ‘not meaningful’, 
since the former is a secondary distinction that takes place within 
meaningful totalities. 


The other problem to be considered 1s the following: even if we assume 
that there is a strict equation between the social and the discursive, 
what can we say about the natural world, about the facts of physics, 
biology or astronomy that are not apparently integrated in meaningful 
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totalities constructed by men? The answer is that natural facts are also 
discursive facts. And they are so for the simple reason that the idea of 
nature 18 not something that is already there, to be read from the 
appearances of things, but is itself the result of a slow and complex 
historical and social construction. To call something a natural object is 
a way of conceiving it that depends upon a classificatory system. Again, 
this does not put into question the fact that this entity which we call 
stone exists, in the sense of being present here and now, independently 
of my will; nevertheless the fact of its being 2 stone depends on a way 
of classifying objects that is historical and contingent. If there were no 
human beings on earth, those objects that we call stones would be there 
nonetheless; but they would not be ‘stones’, because there would be 
neither mineralogy nor a language capable of Classifying them and 
distinguishing them from other objects. We need not stop for long on 
this point. The entire development of contemporary epistemology has 
established that there is no fact that allows its meaning to be read 
transparently. For instance Popper’s critique of verificationism showed 
that no fact can prove a theory, since there are no guarantees that the 
fact cannot be explained in a better way—therefore, determined in its 
meaning—by a later and more comprehensive theory. (This line of 
thought has gone far beyond the limits of Popperism; we could mention 
the advance represented by Kuhn’s paradigms and by Feyerabend’s 
epistemological anarchism.) And what is said of scientific theories can 
be applied to everyday languages that classify and organize objects. 


Geras’s Four Theses 


We can now go to Geras’s criticisms. They are structured around four 
basic theses: (1) that the distinction between the discursive and the 
extra-discursive coincides with the distinction between the fields of the 
spoken, written and thought, on the one hand, and the field of an 
external reality on the other; (2) that affirming the discursive character 
of an object means to deny the existence of the entity designated by 
that discursive object; (3) that denying the existence of extra-discursive 
points of reference is to fall in the bottomless abyss of relativism; (4) 
that affirming the discursive character of every object is to incur one 
of the most typical forms of idealism. Let us see. 


We can treat the first two claims together. Geras writes: ‘Every object 
is constituted as an object of discourse means all objects are given their 
being by, or are what they are by virtue of, discourse; which is to say 
(is it not?) that there 1s no pre-discursive objectivity or- reality, that 
objects not spoken, written or thought about do not exst.’!9 To the 
question posed between brackets ‘(is it not?)’, the answer is simply 
‘no, it is not’. The reader who has followed our text to this point will 
have no difficulty in understanding why. For—returning to our previous 
example—whether this stone is a projectile, or 2 hammer, or an object 
of aesthetic contemplation depends on its relations with me—it depends, 
therefore, on precise forms of discursive articulation—but the mere 
existence of the entity stone, the mere material and existential substratum 
does not. That is, Geras is making an elementary confusion between 
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the being (esss) of an object, which is historical and changing, and the 
entity (eas) of that object which is not. Now, in our interchange with 
the world, objects are never given to us as mere existential entities, they 
are always given to us within discursive articulations. Wood will be 
raw material or part of a manufactured product, or an object for 
contemplation ın a forest, or an obstacle that prevents us from advanc- 
ing; the mountain will be protection from enemy attack, or a place for 
a touring trip, or the source for the extraction of minerals, etc. The 
mountain would not be any of these things if I were not here; but this 
does not mean that the mountain does not exist. It is because it exists 
that ıt can be all these things; but none of them follows necessarily 
from its mere existence. And as a member of a certain community, | 
will never encounter the object in its naked existence—such a notion 
is a mere abstraction; rather, that existence will always be given as 
articulated within discursive totalities The second mistake Geras makes 
1s that he reduces the discursive to a question of either speech, writing 
or thought, while our text explicitly affirms that, as long as every non- 
linguistic action is meaningful, it is also discursive. Thus, the criticism 
is totally absurd; it involves changing our concept of discourse mid- 
stream in the argument, and establishing an arbitrary identification 
between the being of an object and its existence. With these misrepresen- 
tations it is very casy, evidently, to attribute imaginary inconsistencies 
to our text. 


The third criticism—telativism—does not fare any better. Firstly, ‘rela- 
tivism’ is, to a great extent, an invention of the fundamentalists. As 
Richard Rorty has pointed out: ‘ “Relativism” is the view that every 
belief on a certain topic, or perhaps about aay topic, is as good as every 
other. No one holds this view ... The philosophers who get called 
“relativists” are those who say that the grounds for choosing between 
such opinions are less algorithmic than had been thought . . . So the 
real issue is not between people who think one view as good as another 
and people who do not. It is between those who think our culture, or 
purpose, or intuitions cannot be supported except conversationally, and 
people who still hope for other sorts of support.’!! Relativism is, 
actually, a false problem. A ‘relativist’ position would be one which 
affirmed that it is the same to think ‘A is B’ or ‘A is not B’; that is to 
say, that it ıs a discussion linked to the being of the objects. As we 
have seen, however, outside of any discursive context objects do wot have 
being; they have only existence. The accusation of the ‘anti-relativist’ is, 
therefore, meaningless, since ıt presupposes that there is a betag of things 
as such, which the relativist is either indifferent to or proclaims to be 
inaccessible. But, as we have argued, things only have being within a 
certain discursive configuration, or ‘language game’, as Wittgenstein 
would call it. It would be absurd, of course, to ask oneself today if 
‘being a projectile’ 1s part of the true being of the stone (although the 
question would have some legitimacy within Platonic metaphysics); the 
answer, obviously, would be: it depends on the way we use stones. For 
the same reason it would be absurd to ask oneself if, outside all scientific 
theory, atomic structure is the ‘true being’ of matter—the answer will 
be that atomic theory is a way we have of classifying certain objects, 
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but that these are open to different forms of conceptualization that may 
emerge in the future. In other words, the ‘truth’, factual or otherwise, 
about the being of objects is constituted within a theoretical and 
discursive context, and the idea of a truth outside all context is simply 
nonsensical. 


Let us conclude this point by identifying the status of the concept of 
discourse. If the beiag—as distinct from existence—of any object is 
constituted within a discourse, it 1s not possible to differentiate the 
discursive, in terms of being, from any other area of reality. The 
discursive is not, therefore, an object among other objects (although, 
of course, concrete discourses are) but rather a theoretical horizon. 
Certain questions concerning the notion of discourse are, therefore, 
meaningless because they can be made only about objects within a 
horizon, not about the horizon itself. The following remark of Geras’s 
must be included within this category: ‘One could note again, for 
instance, how absolutely everything—subyects, experience, identities, 
struggles, movements—has discursive “conditions of possibility”, while 
the question as to what may be the conditions of possibility of discourse 
itself, does not trouble the authors so much as to pause for thought.”!? 
This is absurd. If the discursive is coterminous with the being of 
obyects—the horizon, therefore, of the constitution of the being of 
every object—the question about the conditions of possibility of the 
being of discourse is meaningless. It is equivalent to asking a materialist 
for the conditions of possibility of matter, or a theist for the conditions 
of possibility of God. 


Idealism and Materialism 


Geras’s fourth criticism concerns the problem of idealism and we have 
to consider it ın a more detailed way. The first condition for having a 
rational discussion, of course, is that the meaning of the terms one 18 
using should be clear. Conceptual elucidation of the idealism/matertalism 
Opposition is particularly important in view not only of the widely 
differing contexts in which it has been used, but also of the fact 
that these contexts have often overlapped and so led to innumerable 
confusions, The idealism/materialism opposition has been used in 
attempts to refer to, roughly speaking, three different types of problem. 


(1) The problem of the existence or non-existence of a world of objects 
external to thought. This is a very popular mistake which Geras incurs 
throughout his discussion. For the distinction here ts not between 
idealism and materialism, but between idealism and realism. A philoso- 
phy such as Aristotle’s, for example, which certainly is not materialist 
in any possible sense of the term, is clearly realist. The same can be 
said of the philosophy of Plato, since for him the Ideas exist in a 
heavenly place, where the mind contemplates them as something external 
to itself. In this sense, the whole of ancient philosophy was realist, since 
it did not put into question the existence of a world external to 
thought—1t took it for granted. We have to reach the modern age, with 
a philosophy such as Berkeley’s, to find a total subordination of external 
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reality to thought. However, it is important to realize that in this sense 
Hegel’s absolute idealism, far from denying the reality of an external 
world, is its unequivocal affirmation. As Charles Taylor has asserted: 
‘This (absolute idealism) is paradoxically very different from all other 
forms of idealism, which tend to the denial of external reality, or 
material reality. In the extreme form of Berkeley's philosophy, we have 
a denial of matter in favour of a radical dependence on the mind—of 
course God’s, not ours. Hegel’s idealism, far from being a denial of 
external material reality, is the strongest affirmation of it; it not only 
exists but necessarily exists.’!3 If this is the question at issue our position 
is, therefore, unequivocally realist, but this has little to do with the 
question of materialism. 


(2) What actually distinguishes idealism from materialism is its afirm- 
ation of the ultimately conceptual character of the real; for example, ın 
Hegel, the assertion that everything that 1s real is rational. Idealism, in 
its sense of opposition to materialism and not to realism, is the affirm- 
ation not that there do not exist objects external to the mind, but rather 
that the innermost nature of these objects is identical to that of mind— 
that is to say, that it is ultimately shoxght. (Not thought of individual 
minds, of course; not even of a transcendent God, but objective thought.) 
Now, even if idealism in this second sense is only given in a fully 
coherent and developed form in Hegel, philosophers of antiquity are 
also predominantly idealist. Both Plato and Aristotle identified the 
ultimate reality of an object with its førm—that is, with something 
‘universal’, and hence conceptual. If I say that this object which is in 
front of me is rectangular, brown, a table, an object, etc. each of these 
determinants could also be applied to other objects—they are then 
‘universals’, that is forw. But what about the individual ‘it’ that receives 
all these determinations? Obviously, it is irrational and unknowable, 
since to know ıt would be to subsume it under a universal category. 
This last individual residue, which 1s irreducible to thought, is what 
the ancient philosophers called matter. And it was precisely this last 
residue which was eliminated by a consistent idealist philosophy such 
as Hegel’s: it asserted the ultimate rationality of the real and thus became 
absolute idealism. 


Thus, form is, at the same time, both the organizing principle of the 
mind and the ultimate reality of an object. As it has been pointed out, 
form ‘cut(s) across the categories of epistemology and ontology for the 
being of the particular 1s itself exhaustively defined according to the 
requirements of knowledge . . . Thought, word and thing are defined 
in relation to thinkable form, and thinkable form is itself in a relation 
of reciprocal definition with the concept of entity.”* The true line of 
divide between idealism and materialism is, therefore, the affirmation 
or negation of the ultimate irreducibility of the real to the concept. (For 
example, a philosophy such as that of the early Wittgenstein, which 
presented a picture theory of language in which language shared the 
same ‘logical form’ as the thing, is entirely within the idealist field.) 
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It is important to note that, from this point of view, what has been 
traditionally called ‘materialism’ is also to a great extent idealist. Hegel 
knew this so well that in his Greater Logic materialism 1s presented as 
one of the first and crudest forms of idealism, since ıt assumes identity 
between knowledge and being. (See Greater Logic, First Section, Chapter 
Two, final ‘remark’.) Commenting on this passage, W.T. Stace points 
out: ‘Atomism alleges that this shmg, the atom, ts the ultimate reality. 
Let it be so. But what is this thing? It is nothing but a congeries of 
universals, such perhaps as “indestructible”, “indivisible”, “small”, 
“round”, etc. All these are universals, or thoughts. “Atom” itself is a 
concept. Hence even out of this materialism proceeds idealism.’!5 Where, 
in all this, does Marx fit ın? The answer cannot be unambiguous. In a 
sense, Marx clearly remains within the idealist field—that is to say, 
within the ultimate affirmation of the rationality of the real. The well- 
known tnversion of dialectics cannot but reproduce the latter’s structure. 
To affirm that the ultimate law of motion of History is given not by 
the change of ideas in the minds of human beings but rather by the 
contradiction, in each stage, between the development of productive 
forces and the existing relations of production, does not modify things 
at all. For what is idealist is not the affirmation that the law of motion 
of History is the one rather than the other, but the very idea that there 
is an ultimate law of motion that can be conceptually grasped. To affirm 
the transparency of the real to the concept 1s equivalent to affirming 
that the real is ‘form’. For this reason the most determinist tendencies 
within Marxism are also the most idealist, since they have to base their 
analyses and predictions on inexorable laws which are not immediately 
legible in the surface of historical life; they must base themselves on 
the internal logic of a closed conceptual model and transform that model 
into the (conceptual) essence of the real. 


(3) This 1s not, however, the whole story. In a sense which we have to 
define more precisely, zbere is in Marx a definite movement away from 
idealism. But before we discuss this, we must characterize the structure 
and implications of any move away from idealism. As we have said, 
the essence of idealism is the reduction of the real to the concept (the 
affirmation of the rationality of the real or, in the terms of ancient 
philosophy, the affirmation that the reality of an object—as distinct 
from its existence—1is form). This idealism can adopt the structure which 
we find in Plato and Aristotle—the reduction of the real to a hierarchical 
universe of static essences; or one can introduce movement into it, as 
Hegel does—on condition, of course, that it 1s movement of the concept 
and thus remains entirely within the realm of form. However, this 
clearly indicates that any move away from idealism cannot but systemat- 
ically weaken the claims of form to exhaust the reality of the object (i.e. 
the claims of what Heidegger and Derrida have called the ‘metaphysics 
of presence’). But, this weakening cannot merely involve an affirmation 
of the thing’s existesce outside thought, since this ‘realism’ is perfectly 
compatible with idealism in our second sense. As has been pointed out, 
‘what is significant from a deconstructive viewpoint is that the sensible 
thing, even in a “realist” like Aristotle, is itself unthinkable except in 
relation to intelligible form. Hence the crucial boundary for Aristotle, 
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and for philosophy generally, does not pass between thought and thing 
but within each of these, between form and formlessmess or indefinttensss.’'° 


The Instability of Objects 


Thus, it is not possible to abandon idealism by a simple appeal to the 
external object, since (1) this is compatible with the affirmation that the 
object is form and thus remains within the field of idealism and the 
most traditional metaphysics; and (2) if we take refuge in the objegt's 
mere ‘existence’, in the ‘it? beyond all predication, we cannot gy 
anything about it. But here another possibility opens up at once. We 
have seen that the ‘being’ of objects is different from their mere exi 

and that objects are never given as mere ‘existences’ but are always 
articulated within discursive totalities. But in that case it is enough to 
show that no discursive totality is absolutely self-contained—that there 
will always be an outside which distorts it and prevents it from fully 
constituting itself—to see that the form and essence of objects are 
penetrated by a basic instability and precariousness, and that this is their 
most essential possibility. This is exactly the point at which the movement 
away from idealism starts. 


Let us consider the problem more closely. Both Wittgenstein and 
Saussure broke with what can be called a referential theory of meaning— 
ie., the idea that language is a nomenclature which is in a one-to-one 
relation to objects. They showed that the word ‘father’, for instance, 
only means what it does because the words ‘mother’, ‘son’, etc. also 
exist. The totality of language is, therefore, a system of differences in 
which the identity of the elements is purely relational. Hence, every 
individual act of signification involves the totality of language (in 
Derridean terms, the presence of something always has the traces of 
something else which is absent). This purely relational or differential 
character is not, of course, exclusive to linguistic identities but holds 
for all signifying structures—that is to say, for all social structures. This 
does not mean that everything is language in the restricted sense of 
speech or writing, but rather that the relational or differential structure 
of language is the same for all signifying structures. So, if all identity 
is differential, it is enough that the system of differences is not closed, 
that it suffers the action of external discursive structures, for any identity 
(i.e., the being, not the existence of things) to be unstable. This is what 
shows the impossibility of attributing to the being of things the character 
of a fixed essence, and what makes possible the weakening of form, 
which constituted the cornerstone of traditional metaphysics. Human 
beings socially construct their world, and it is through this construc- 
tion—always precarious and incomplete—that they give to a thing sés 
being.’ There is, then, a third meaning of the idealism/materialism 
opposition which is related neither to the problem of the external 





existence of objects, nor to a rigid counterposition of form and matter 
in which the latter is conceived as the ‘individual existent’. In this third 
opposition, a world of fixed forms constituting the w#/tiwate reality of 
the object (idealism) is challenged by the relational, historical and 
precarious character of the world of forms (materialism). For the latter, 
therefore, there is no possibility of eliminating the gap between ‘reality’ 
and ‘existence’. Here, strictly speaking, there are two possible conceptual 
strategies: cither to take ‘idealism’ and ‘materialism’ as two vanants of 
‘essentialism’; or to consider that all essentialism, by subordinating the 
real to the concept, idealism, and to see materialism as a variety of 
attempts to break with this subordination. Both strategies are, of course, 


perfectly legitimate. 


Let us return at this point to Marx. There is in his work the beginning, 
but only the beginning, of a movement in the direction of materialism. 
His ‘materialism’ is linked to a radscal relationalisar. ideas do not constitute 
a closed and self-generated world, but are rooted in the ensemble 
of material conditions of society. However, his movement towards 
relationalism is weak and does not actually transcend the limits of 
Hegelianism (an inverted Hegelianism continues to be Hegelian). Let 


us look at these two moments: 


(1) One possible way of understanding this embeddedness of ideas in 
the material conditions of society would be in terms of signifying 
totalities. The ‘State’ or the ‘ideas’ would not be self-constituted identi- 
ties but rather ‘differences’ in the Saussurean sense, whose only identity 
is established relationally with other differences such as ‘productive 
forces’, ‘relations of production’, etc. The ‘materialist’ advance of 
Marx would be to have shown that the area of social differences which 
constitutes the signifying totalities js much wider and deeper than it 
had been supposed hitherto; that the material reproduction of society 
is part of the discursive totalities which determine the meaning of the 
most ‘sublime’ forms of political and intellectual life. This allows us 
to overcome the apparently insoluble problems concerning the base/ 
superstructure relation: if State, ideas, relations of production, etc. have 
purely differential identities, the presence of each would involve the 
presence of the others—as the presence of ‘father’ involves the presence 
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of ‘son’, ‘mother’, etc. In this sense, no caasal theory about the efficacy 
of one element over another is necessary. This is the intuition that lies 
behind the Gramscian category of ‘historical bloc’: historical movement 
is explained not by laws of motion of History but by the organic link 
bsiween base and superstructure. 


(2) However, this radical relationalism of Marx is immediately translated 
into idealistic terms. ‘It is not the consciousness of men that determines 
their existence, but their social existence that determines their conscious- 
ness.”18 This could be read, of course, as a reintegration of consciousness 
with existence, but the expression could not be more unfortunate, since 
if social existence determines consciousness, then consciousness cannot 
be part of social existence.19 And when we are told that the anatomy 
of civil society is political economy, this can only mean that there is a 
specific logic—the logic of the development of productive forces— 
which constitutes the essesce of historical development. In other words, 
historical development can be rationally grasped and is therefore form. 
It is not surprising that the ‘Preface’ to the Critigue of Politica! Economy 
depicts the outcome of the historical process exclusively in terms of the 
contradiction between productive forces and relations of production; 
nor is it surprising that class struggle is essire/y absent from this account. 
All this is perfectly compatible with the basic premises of Hegelianism 
and metaphysical thought. 


Let us now sum up our argument in this section. (1) The idealism/ 
realism opposition is different from the idealism/materialism opposition. 
(z) Classical idealism and materialism are variants of an essentialism 
grounded on the reduction of the real to form. Hegel is, therefore, 
perfectly justified in regarding materialism as an imperfect and crude 
form of idealism. (3) A move away from idealism cannot be founded 
on the existence of the object, because nothing follows from this existence. 
(4) Such a move must, rather, be founded on a systematic weakening 
of form, which consists in showing the historical, contingent and 
constructed character of the berag of objects; and in showing that this 
depends on the reinsertion of that being in the ensemble of relational 
conditions which constitute the life of a society as a whole. (5) In this 
process, Marx constitutes a transitional point on the one hand, he 
showed that the meaning of any human reality is derived from a world 
of social relations much vaster than had previously been perceived; but 
on the other hand, he conceived the relational logic that links the 
various spheres in clearly essentialist or idealistic terms. 
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A first sense of our post-Marxism thus becomes clear. It consists in a 
deepening of that relational moment which Marx, thinking within a 
Hegelian and, in any case, nineteenth-century matrix, could only take 
so far. In an age when psychoanalysis has shown that the action of the 
unconscious makes all signification ambiguous; when the development 
of structural linguistics has enabled us to understand better the function- 
ing of purely differential identities; when the transformation of 
thought—from Nietzsche to Heidegger, from pragmatism to Witt- 
genstein—has decisively undermined philosophical essentialism, we can 
reformulate the materialist programme in a much more radical way than 
was possible for Marx. 


Either/Or 


At this point we should consider Geras’s general methodological re- 
proach that we have based our main theoretical conclusions on a false 
and rigid ‘either/or’ opposition; that is to say, that we have counterposed 
two polar and exckusive alternatives, without considering the possibility 
of intermediate solutions that avoid both extremes. Geras discusses this 
supposed theoretica|.mistake in relation to three points: our analysis of 
the concept of ‘relative autonomy’; our treatment of Rosa Luxemburg’s 
text on the mass, sfrike; and our critique of the concept of ‘objective’ 
interest. As we will show, in all three cases Geras’s criticism is based 
on a misrepresentation of our argument. 


Firstly, ‘rolative axtosomy. Geras quotes a passage of our book where 
we sustain, according to him, that ‘esther the basic determinants explain 
the nature, as well as the limits, of that which is supposed to be relatively 
autonomous, so that it is not really autonomous at all; or it is, flatly, 
wot determined by them and they cannot be basic determinants .. . 
Laclau and Mouffe here deny to Marxism the option of a concept like 
relative autonomy. No wonder that it can only be for them the crudest 
sort of economism.’ Geras proposes, instead, the elimination of this 
‘inflexible alternative’. If, for example, his ankle is secured to a stout 
post by a chain he may not be able to attend a political meeting or play 
tennis, but he can still read and sing. Between total determination and 
partial limitation there is a whole range of intermediate possibilities. 
Now, it is not very difficult to realize that the example of the chain is 
perfectly irrelevant to what Geras intends to demonstrate, since it 
involves no more than a sleight of hand whereby a relation of determin- 
ation is transformed into a relation of limitation. Our text does not 
assert that the State in capitalist society is not re/efse/y autonomous, but 
rather, that we cannot conceptualize ‘relative autonomy’ by starting 
from a category such as ‘determination in the last instance by the 
economy’. Geras’s example is irrelevant because it is not an example of 
a relation of determination: the chain tied to his ankle does not determin 
that Geras reads or sings; it only limits his possible movements—and, 
presumably, this limitation has been imposed agetest Geras’s will. Now, 
the base/superstructure model affirms that the base not only limits but 
determines the superstructure, in the same way that the movements of a 
hand determine the movements of its shadow on a wall. When the 
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Marzist tradition affirms that a State is ‘capitalist’, or that an ideology 
is ‘bourgeois’, what is being asserted is not simply that they are in 
chains or prisoners of a type of economy or a class position, but rather 
that they express or represent the latter at a different level. Lenin, who, 
unlike Geras, Anew what a relation of determination is, had an instrumen- 
talist theory of the State. His vision is, n0 doubt, a simplistic one, but 
it has a considerably higher degree of realism than the chain of Geras, 
the latter seeming to suggest that the capitalist state is a prisoner limited 
by the mode of production in what otherwise would have been its 
spontaneous movements. 


What our book asserts is not that the autonomy of the State is absolute, 
or that the economy does not have any limiting effect vis-à-vis the 
State’s action, but rather that the comcepts of ‘determination in the last 
instance’ and ‘relative autonomy’ are /ogical/y incompatible. And, when 
we are dealing with logical matters, alternatives are of the either/or 
type. This is what we have to show. In order to do so let us put 
ourselves in a situation most favourable to Geras: we will take as an 
example not a ‘vulgar’ Marxism but a ‘distinguished’ Marxism, one that 
avoids crude economism and introduces all imaginable sophistication in 
thinking the base/superstructure relation. What conceptual instruments 
does such Marxism have to construct the concept of ‘relative autonomy’ 
starting from the concept of ‘determination in the last instance’? We 
can only think of two types of attempt: 


(1) It might be argued that the base determines the superstructure not 
in a direct way but through a complex system of med:atioas. Docs this 
allow us to think the concept of ‘relative autonomy’? By no means. 
‘Mediation’ is a dialectical category; even more: it is the category out 
of which dialectics is constituted, and belongs, therefore, to the internal 
movement of the concept. Two entities that are related (and constituted) 
via mediations are not, strictly speaking, separate entities: each is an 
internal moment in the self-unfolding of the other. We can extend the 
field of mediations as much as we want: in this way we would give a 
less simplistic vision of social relations, but we would not advance a 
single step in the construction of the concept of relative autonomy. 
This ıs because autonomy—relative or not—means se/f-determination, 
but if the identity of the supposedly autonomous entity is constituted 
by, its location within a totality, and this totality has an altimate determin- 
ation, the entity in question tesso? be autonomous. According to Lukács, 
for instance, facts only acquire meaning as moments or determinations 
of a totality; it is within this totality—which could be as rich in 
mediations as we want—that the meaning of any identity is established. 
The exteriority that a relation of autonomy would require is therefore 
absent. Jla 


(2) So, let us abandon this attempt to use the concept of mediation and 
try instead a second line of defence of the logical compatibility of the 
two concepts. Could we, perhaps, assert that the superstructural entity 
is effectively autonomous—that is to say, that no system of mediations 
links it to the base—and that determination in the last instance by the 
economy is reduced to the fact that the latter a/ways fixes the limits of 
autonomy (i.e., that the possibility of Geras’s hair growing as Samson’s 
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to the point that he would be able to break the chain, is excluded)? 
Have we made any advance with this new solution? No; we are exactly 
at the same point as before. The essence of something 1s the ensemble of 
necessary characteristics which constitute its identity. Thus, if it is an 
apriori truth that the limits of autonomy are always fixed by the economy, 
then such limitation 1s not external to that entity but ıs part of tts 
essence. The autonomous entity is an internal moment of the same 
totality in which the determination in the last instance is constituted— 
and hence there is no autonomy. (All this reasoning is, actually, unneces- 
sary. To affirm at the same time that the intelligibility of the social whole 
proceeds from an ultimate determination, and that there are internal 
entities to that totality which escape that determination, was inconsistent 


from the beginning.) 
Autonomy and Determination 


What happens if, instead, we abandon the concept of ‘determination in 
the last instance by the economy’? It does not follow either that the 
autonomy is absolute, or that the ‘economy’ in a capitalist society does 
not impose fundamental structural limits on what can be done in other 
spheres. What dees follow is (a) that the limitation and interaction 
between spheres cannot be thought in terms of the category of ‘determin- 
ation’; and (b) that there is no /ast instance on the basis of which society 
can be reconstructed as a rational and intelligible structure, but rather 
that the relative efficacy of each sphere depends on an unstable relation 
of antagonistic forces which entirely penetrates the social. For example, 
the structure of capitalist relations of production in a certain moment 
will impose limits on income distribution and access to consumer goods; 
but conversely, factors such as working-class struggles or the degree of 
umion organization will also have a limiting effect on the rate of profit 
that can be obtained in a political and economic conjuncture. In our 
book we made reference to something that has been shown by numerous 
recent studies: namely, that the transition from absolute to relative 
surplus value, far from being the simple outcome of the internal logic 
of capital accumulation, is, to a large extent, the result of the efficacy 
of working-class struggles. That is to say, the economic space itself is 
structured as a political space, and the ‘war of position’ is not the 
superstructural consequence of laws of motion constituted outside ıt. 
Rather, such laws penetrate the very field of what was traditionally 
called the ‘base’ or ‘infrastructure’. If determinaton was a last instance, 
ıt would be incompatible with autonomy, because it would be a relation 
of omnipotence, But, on the other hand, an abso/ete/y autonomous entity 
would be one which did not establish an antagonistic relation with 
anything external to it, since for an antagonism to be possible, a partial 
efficacy of the two opposing forces is a prerequisite. The autonomy 
which both of them enjoy will therefore a/meys be relative. 


Our book states this clearly in the same paragraph which Geras quotes: 
Tf... we renounce the hypothesis of a final closure of the social, it 18 
necessary to start from a plurality of political and social spaces which 
do not refer to any ultimate unitarian basis. Plurality is not the phen- 
omenon to be explained, but the starting point of the analysis. But if, 
as we have seen, the identity of these spaces is always precarious, it is 
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not possible simply to affirm the equation between autonomy and 
dispersion. Nesther total autonomy mor total sebordraation is, consequently, a 
plausible solution’?! The suggestion that we have set up a rigid alternative 
between total autonomy and absolute subordination is, therefore, simply 
an invention by Geras. All our analyses try, on the contrary, to overcome 
that ‘either/or’ alternative—see, for instance, our critique of the symmetr- 
ical essentialisms of the totality and the elements (pp. 103—105), or our 
discussion of the concept of representation (pp. 119-22). In order to 
overcome the alternative, however, it is necessary to construct a new 
terrain that goes beyond its two terms, and this implies a break with 
metaphysical categories such as the ‘last instance’ of the social. Geras 
also tries, apparently, to overcome this alternative, but he only proceeds 
by the trick of affirming determination in the last instance sheorstically 
whilst eliminating it in the concrete example that he gives (the one of 
the chain). His overcoming of the alternative is, therefore, wishful 
thinking, and his discourse is lodged in permanent incoherence. 


Geras’s other two examples of our ‘either/or reductionism can be 
discussed briefly, since they repeat the same argumentative strategy— 
and the same mistakes. Firstly, the case of Rosa Luxemburg. Geras 
quotes a fragment of our book where, esrordiag to him, we aftfirm that 
Marxism rests upon a well-known altemative: ‘either capitalism leads 
through its necessary laws to proletarianization and crisis; or else these 
necessary laws do not function as expected, in which case ... the 
fragmentation between different subject positions ceases to be an “artifi- 
cial product” of the capitalist state and becomes a permanent reality.’ 
On which Geras comments: ‘Tt is another stark antithesis. Esther pure 
economic necessity bears the full weight of unifying the working class; 
or we simply have fragmentation.” This time, however, Geras has 
omitted a ‘small’ detail in his quotation; and his misquotation is so 
flagrant that he puts us—this time for sure—before the ‘either/or’ 
alternative of having to conclude that he 1s intellectually either irrespons- 
ible or dishonest. The ‘detail’ is that our text poses this alternative, not 
in respect of Marxism in general, but in respect of what would be, by 
reductio ad absurdum, their extreme reductionist or essentialist versions. 
The quotation comes from a passage where, after having pointed out 
the presence of a double historical logic in the text of Rosa Luxemburg— 
the logic of structural determinism and the logic of spontaneism—we 
proceeded to what we called an ‘experiment of frontiers’. That is to 
say, we tried to see what logical consequences would follow from an 
imaginary extension of the operative area of either determinism or 
spontaneism. Thus we pointed out that ıt is os/y if Marxist discourse 
becomes exclastye/y determinist (that is, only in the imaginary case of 
our experiment) that the iron alternative to which Geras refers is posed. 
Our book presented the history of Marxism, on the contrary, as a 
sustained effort to escape the ‘either/or’ logic of determinism. It is 
exactly in these terms that we refer to the increasing centrality and area 
of operativity of the concept of ‘hegemony’. In fact, the second step of 
our experiment—the moving of frontiers in a direction that expands 
the logic of spontaneism—is conducive to the political alternatives 
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which our text suggests, and which are very different from those possible 
within a determinist model. 


Misquotations apart, it 1s interesting to see how Geras himself attempts 
to escape the ‘either/or’ alternative. As in the case of relative autonomy, 
his solution is a mixture of journalistic impressionism and theoretical 
inconsistency. (It is significant that, despite his insulting and aggressive 
tone, Geras is suspiciously defensive and moderate when it comes to 
presenting his own political and theoretical proposals.) “Why, he asks 
‘may we not think that between this devil and that blue sea there 1s 
something else: notwithstanding the wide diversity, a common structural 
situation, of exploitation, and some common features, like lack of 
autonomy and interest at work, not to speak of sheer unpleasantness 
and drudgery, and some pervasive economic tendencies, proletarianizing 
ones among, them, and such also as create widespread insecurity of 
employment; all this providing a solid, objective bess;—no more, but 
equally no less—for a unifying socialist politics? Why, may we notr? 
Why may we not indeed? All these things happen under capitalism, 
in addition to some more things that Geras omits to mention: imperialist 
exploitation, increasing marginalization of vast sectors of the population 
in the Third World and in the decaying inner cities of the post-industrial 
metropolis, ecological struggles against pollution of the environment, 
struggles against different forms of racial and sexual discrimination, etc. 
If it is a matter of exwmerating the unpleasant features of the societies in 
which we live, which are the basis for the emergence of numerous 
antagonisms and contesting collective identities, the enumeration has 
to be complete. But if it is a matter, on the contrary, of answering such 
fragmentation with a theory of the necessary class nature of anti-capitalist 
agents, no mere descriptive enumeration will do the trick. Geras’s 
‘classist’ alternative 1s constituted only by means of interrupting at a 
certain point his enumeration of the collective antagonisms generated 
by late capitalism. The vacuity of this exercise 1s obvious. If Geras 
wants to found ‘classism’ on something other than the determinism of 
‘necessary laws of history’, he has to propose a theoretical alternatree of 
which there 1s not the slightest sign in his article. 


Finally the question of ‘objective interests’. Ours is a criticism not of 
the notion of ‘interests’ but of their supposedly objectiee character: that 
is to say, Of the idea that social agents have interests of which they are 
not conscious. To construct an ‘interest’ is a slow historical process, 
which takes place through complex ideological, discursive and institu- 
tional practices. Only to the extent that social, agents participate in 
collective totalities are their identities constructed in a way that makes 
them capable of calculating and negotiating with other forces. ‘Interests’, 
then, are a social product.and do not exist independently of, the 
consciousness of the agents who are their bearers. The idea of an 
‘objective interest’ presupposes, instead, that social agents, far from being 
part of a process in which interests are constructed, merely recogarye 
them—that is to say, that those interests are inscribed in their nature 
as a gift from Heaven. How it 1s possible to make this vision compatible 
with a non-essentialist conception of the social, only God and Geras 
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know. Again, we are not dealing with an ‘either/or’ alternative. There 
are interests, but these are precarious historical products which are 
always subjected to processes of dissolution and redefinition. What there 
are not, however, are objectis interests, in the sense in which they are 
postulated in the ‘false consciousness’ approach. 


The History of Marxism 


Let us move now to Geras’s criticisms of our analysis of the history of 
Marxism. The centrality we give to the category of ‘discourse’ derives 
from our attempt to emphasize the purely historical and contingent 
character of the being of objects. This is not a fortuitous discovery 
which could have been made at any point in time; it is, rather, deeply 
rooted in the history of moder capitalism. In societies which have a 
low technological level of development, where the reproduction of 
material life is carried out by means of fundamentally repetitive practices, 
the ‘language games’ or discursive sequences which organize social life 
are predominantly stable. This situation gives rise to the illusion that 
the being of objects, which is a purely social constraction, belongs to 
things themselves. The idea of a world organized through a stable 
ensemble of essential forms, 1s the central presupposition in the philoso- 
phies of Plato and Aristotle. The basic illusion of metaphysical thought 
resides precisely in this unawareness of the historicity of being. It 1s 
only in the contemporary world, when technological change and the 
dislocating rhythm of capitalist transformation constantly alter the 
discursive sequences which construct the reality of objects, that the 
merely historical character of being becomes fully visible. In this sense, 
contemporary thought as a whole is, to a large extent, an attempt to 
cope with this increasing realization, and the consequent moving away 
from essentialism. In Anglo-American thought we could refer to the 
pragmatist turn and the anti-essentialist critique of post-analytic philoso- 
phy, starting from the work of the later Wittgenstein; in continental 
philosophy, to Heidegger’s radicalization of phenomenology and to the 
critique of the theory of the sign in post-structuralism. The crisis of 
normative epistemologies, and the growing awareness of the non- 
algorithmic character of the transition from one scientific paradigm to 
another, point in the same direction. 


What our book seeks to show is that this history of contemporary 
thought is e/s% a history internal to Marxism; that Marxist thought has 
also been 2 persistent effort to adapt to the reality of the contemporary 
world and progressively to distance itself from essentialism; that, there- 
fore, our present theoretical and political efforts have a genealogy which 
1s internal to Marxism itself. In this sense we thought that we were 
contributing to the revitalization of an intellectual tradition. But the 
difficulties here are of a particular type which is worth discussing. The 
article by Geras is a good example. We learn from it, with amazement, 
that Bernstein and Sorel ‘abandoned’ Marxism—and ın Geras this has 
the unmistakable connotation of betrayal. What can we think about this 
ridiculous story of ‘betrayal’ and ‘abandonment’? What would one 
make of a history of philosophy which claimed that Aristotle betrayed 
Plato, that Kant betrayed Leibnitz, that Marx betrayed Hegel? Obvi- 
ously, we would think that for the writer who reconstructs history in 
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that way, the betrayed doctrine is an object of worship. And if we are 
dealing with a religious object, any dissidence or attempt to transform 
or to contribute to the evolution of that theory would be considered 
as apostasy. Most supporters of Marxism affirm its ‘sctentific’ character. 
Science appears as separated by an absolute abyss from what mortal 
men think and do—it coincides with the distinction between the sacred 
and the profane. At a time when the philosophy of science is tending 
to narrow the epistemological gap between scientific and everyday 
languages, ıt seems deplorable that certain sectors of Marxism remain 
anchored to an image of science which 1s more appropmiate to popular 
manuals from the age of positivism. 


But this line of argument does not end here. Within this perspective 
the work of Marx becomes an origss—that is to say, something which 
contains within itself the seed of all future development. Thus, any 
attempt to go beyond ıt wast be conceptualized as ‘abandonment’. We 
know the story very well: Bernstein betrayed Marx; European social- 
democracy betrayed the working class; the Soviet bureaucracy betrayed 
the revolution; the Western European Communist parties betrayed their 
revolutionary vocation; thus, the only trustees of ‘Revolution’ and 
‘Science’ are the small sects belonging to imaginary Internationals 
which, as they suffer from what Freud called the ‘narcissism of small 
differences’, are permanently splitting. The bearers of Truth thus become 
fewer and fewer. 


The history of Marxism that our book outlines is very different and is 
based on the following points. (1) Classical Marxism—that of the 
Second International—grounded its political strategy on the increasing 
centrality of the working class, this being the result of the simplification 
of social structure under capitalism. (2) From the beginning this predi- 
ction was shown to be false, and within the bosom of the Second 
International three attempts were made to respond to that situation: the 
Orthodox Marxists affirmed that the tendencies of capitalism which 
were at odds with the originary Marxist predictions were transitory, 
_and that the postulated general line of capitalist development would 
eventually assert itself the Revisiontsts argued that, on the contrary, 
those tendencies were permanent and that Social Democrats should 
therefore cease to organize as a revolutionary party and become a party 
of social reforms; finally revolutionary syndicalism, though sharing the 
reformist interpretation of the evolution of capitalism, attempted to 
reaffirm the radical perspective on the basis of a revolutionary reconstruc- 
tion of class around the myth of the general strike. (3) The dislocations 
proper to uneven and combined development obliged the agents of 
socialist change—fundamentally the working class—to assume demo- 
cratic tasks which had not been foreseen in the classical strategy, and 
it was precisely this taking up of new tasks which was denominated 
‘hegemony’. (4) From the Leninist concept of class alliances to the 
Gramscian concept of ‘intellectual and moral’ leadership, there is an 
increasing extension of hegemonic tasks, to the extent that for Gramsci 
social agents are not classes but ‘collective wills’. (5) There is, then, an 
internal movement of Marxist thought from extreme essentialist forms— 
those of Plekhanov, for example—to Gramsci’s conception of social 
practices as hegemonic and articulatory, which virtually places us in the 
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field, explored in contemporary thought, of ‘language games’ and the 
‘logic of the signifier’. 


As we can sec, the axis of our argument is that, at the same time that 
essentialism disintegrated within the field of classical Marxism, new 
political logics and arguments started to replace it. If this process could 
not go further, it was largely due to the political conditions in which 
it took place: under the empire of Communist parties which regarded 
themselves as rigid champions of orthodoxy and repressed all intellectual 
creativity. If today we have to carry out the transition to post-Marxism 
by having recourse to a series of intellectual currents which are outside 
the Marxist tradition, it is to a large extent as a result of this process. 


An Atemporal Critique 


We will reply point by point to Geras’s main criticisms of our analysis 
of the history of Marxism. First, he suggests that we have designed a 
very simple game, choosing at random a group of Marxist thinkers and 
separating the categories they inherited from classical Marxism from 
those other aspects of their work in which, confronted with a complex 
social reality, they were forced to move away from economic determin- 
ism. We are then alleged to have given medals to those who went 
furthest in this direction. This is, obviously, a caricature. In the first 
place, our main focus was not on economic determinism but on essential- 
ism (it is possible to be absolutely ‘superstructuralist’ and nevertheless 
essentialist). In the.second place, we did not consider ‘any Marxist’ at 
random but narrated an intellectual history: one of progressive disintegration 
within Marxism of the originary essentialism. Geras says nothing of 
this history. However, the image he describes fits his own vision well: 
for him there is no internal history of Marxism; Marxist categories have 
a validity which is atemporal and it is only a question of complementing 
them here and there with a bit of empiricism and good sense. 


Secondly, we are supposed to have contradicted ourselves by saying 
that Marxism is monist and dualist at the same time. But there is no 
contradiction here: what we asserted was that Marxism becomes dualist 
as a result of the failure of monism. A theory that starts by being 
pluralist would run no risk of becoming dualist. 


Thirdly, Geras alleges that we have presented ourselves as the latest 
step in the long history of Marxism, and so fallen into the error, 
criticized by Althusser, of seeing in the past only a pre-announcement 
of oneself. Here, dt least, Geras has posed a relevant intellectual question. 
Our answer is this: any history that deserves its name and is not a mere 
chronicle must proceed in the way we have proceeded—in Foucault's 
terms, history is always history of the present. If today I have the 
category ‘income distribution’, for instance, I can inquire about the 
distribution of income in ancient times or in the Middle Ages, even if 
that category did not exist then. It is by questioning the past from 
the perspective of the present that history 1s constructed. Historical 
reconstruction 1s impossible without éeterrogating the past. This means 
that there is not an fwitse/f of history, but rather a multiple refraction 
of it, depending on the traditions from which it is interrogated. It also 
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means that our interpretations themselves are transitory, since future 
questions will result in very different images of the past. For this very 
reason, Althusser’s critique of teleological conceptions of the past is 
not applicable in our case; we do not assert that we are the calwixation 
of a process that was pre-announced, as in the transition from the ‘in 
itself’ to the ‘for itself. Although the present organizes the past, it can 
have no claim to have disclosed its ‘essence’. 


Finally, at several points Geras questions our treatment of texts by 
Trotsky and Rosa Luxemburg. In the case of Trotsky, we are said to 
have made use of ‘tendentious quotations’. What we actually said was 
that: (1) Pokrovsky posed a theoretical question to Trotsky: namely, 
whether it is compatible with Marxism to attribute to the State such a 
degree of autonomy from classes as Trotsky does ın the case of Russia; 
and (2) Trotsky, instead of answering theoretical, gave an account of 
Russian development and attempted to deal with the specific theoretical 
aspect of Pokrovsky’s question only in terms of the contrast between 
the greenness of life and the greyness of theory (‘Comrade Pokrovsky’s 
thought is gripped in a vice of rigid social categories which he puts in 
place of live historical forces’, etc.).4 Thus the type of question that 
Pokrovsky’s intervention implied—one referring to the degree of auton- 
omy of the superstructure and its compatibility with Marxism—is not 
tackled by Trotsky at any point. The reader can check al the passages 
of Trotsky to which Geras refers and in soss of them will s/he find a 
theoretical discussion concerning the relationship between base and 
superstructure. As for the idea that we demanded from Trotsky a theory 
of relative autonomy when we had affirmed its impossibility in another 
part of our book, we have already seen that this last point 1s a pure 
invention by Geras. 


In the case of Rosa Luxemburg ıt is a question not of misquotations 
but of simplifications—that is, we are supposed to have reduced every- 
thing to the ‘symbol’. Geras starts by enumerating five points, with 
which it would be difficult to disagree because they are simply a 
summary of Rosa Luxemburg’s work on the mass strike. Our level of 
analysis is different, however, and does not contradict any of the five 
points in Geras’s summary. The fifth point, for instance, reads: ‘econ- 
omic and political dimensions of the overall conflict interact, intersect, 
run together.’25 A further nine-point enumeration then explains what 
this interaction 1s, and we would not disagree with it either since it 
merely gives examples of such interaction. What our text asserts— 
and what Geras apparently denies without presenting the slightest 
argument—1s ‘that through all these examples a specific social logic 
manifests itself, which is the logic of the symbol. A meaning is symbolic 
when it is a second meaning, added to the primary one (‘rose’, for 
example, can symbolize ‘love’). In the Russian Revolution, ‘peace’, 
‘bread’ and ‘land’ symbolized a variety of other social demands. For 
example, a strike for wage demands by any group of workers will, in 
an extremely repressive political context, also symbolize opposition to 
the system as a whole and encourage protest movements by very 
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different groups; in this way an increasing relation of overdetermination 
and equivalence is created among multiple isolated demands. Our 
argument was that: (1) this 1s the mechanism described by Rosa Luxem- 
burg in The Mass Strike, (2) it 1s, for her, the central element in the 
constitution of the unity between economic struggle and political class 
struggle; (3) her text 1s conceived as an intervention in the dispute 
between syndicalist and party theoreticians about the relative weight of 
economic and political struggle. Since Geras does not present any 
argument against these three theses, it makes little sense to prolong this 
discussion.” 


Radical Democracy 


As is usual in sectarian literature, when it comes to talking about politics 
Geras has remarkably little to say. But we do need to deal with his 
assertion that it is an axiom that socialism should be democratic. 7” The 
fact is that for any person who does not live on Mars, the relation 
between socialism and democracy is axiomatic only in Geras’s mind. 
Has Geras ever heard of Stalinism, of the one-party system, of press 
censorship, of the Chinese Cultural Revolution, of the Polish coup 
d'état, of the entry of Soviet tanks into Prague and Budapest? And if 
the answer is that nothing of the kind is żre socialism, we have to be 
clear what game we are playing. There are three possibilities. The first 
is that Geras is constructing an ideal model of society in the way that 
the utopian socialists did. Nothing, of course, prevents him from doing 
so and from declaring that in Gerasland collective ownership of the 
means of production and democracy go together; but in that case we 
should not claim to be speaking about the real world. The second 
possibility is to affirm that the authoritarian States of the Soviet bloc 
represent a transitory and necessary phase in the passage towards 
communism. This is the miserable excuse that ‘progressive’ intellectuals 
gave to support the worst excesses of Stalinism, from the Moscow trials 
onwards. The third possibility is to assert that these states are “degenerate 
forms’ of socialism. However, the very fact that such ‘degeneration’ is 
possible clearly indicates that the relation between socialism and demo- 
cracy is far from being axiomatic. 


For us the articulation between socialism and democracy, far from being 
an axiom, 1s a political project; that is, it is the result of a long and 
complex hegemonic construction, which is permanently under threat 
and thus needs to be continuously redefined. The first problem to be 
discussed, therefore, is the ‘foundations’ of a progressive politics. For 
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Geras this presents the following difficulty: has not our critique of 
essentialism eliminated any. possible basis for preferring one type of 
politics to another? Everything depends on what we understand by 
‘foundation’. If it ıs a question of a foundation that enables us to decide 
with apodictic certainty that one type of society is better than another, 
the answer is no, there cannot be such a foundation. However, it does 
not follow that there 1s no possibility of reasoning politically and of 
preferring, for a variety of reasons, certain political positions to others, 
(It is comical that a stern critic of ‘either/or’ solutions such as Geras 
confronts us with exactly this type of alternative.) Even if we cannot 
decide algorithmically about many things, this does not mean that we 
are confined to total nihilism, since we can reason about the perisiwilitude 
of the available alternatives. In that sense, Aristotle distinguishes 
between pbresesis (prudence) and theory (purely speculative knowledge). 
An argument founded ‘on the apodicticity of the conclusion ıs an 
argument which admits neither discussion nor any plurality of view- 
points; on the other hand, an argument which tries to found itself on 
the verisimilitude of its conclusions, is essentially pluralist, because it 
needs to make reference to other arguments and, since the process is 
essentially open, these can always be contested and refuted. The logic 
of verisimilitude is, in this sense, essentially public and democratic. Thus, 
the first condition of a radically democratic society 18 to accept the 
contingent and radically open character of all its values—and in that 
sense, to abandon the aspiration to a single foundation. 


At this point we can refute a myth, the one which has it that our 
position is incompatible with humanism. What we have rejected is the 
idea that humanist values have the metaphysical status of an essence 
and that they are, therefore, prior to any concrete history and society. 
However, this is not to deny their validity; it only means that their 
validity is constructed by means of particular discursive and argument- 
ative practices. The history of the production of ‘Man’ (in the sense of 
human beings who are bearers of rights in their exclusive human 
capacity) is a recent history—of the last three hundred years. Before 
then, all men were equal only in the face of God. This history of the 
production of ‘Man’ can be followed step by step and it has been one 
of the great achievements of our culture; to outline this history would 
be to reconstruct the various discursive surfaces where it has taken 
place—the juridical, educational, economic and other institutions, in 
which differences based on status, social class or wealth were progress- 
ively eliminated. The ‘human being’, without qualification, is the overde- 
termined effect of this process of multiple constructon. It is within this 
discursive plurality that ‘humanist values’ are constructed and expanded. 
And we know well that they are always threatened: racism, sexism, 
class discrimination, always limit the emergence and full validity of 
humanism. To deny to the ‘human’ the status of an essence is to draw 
attention to the historical conditions that have led to its emergence and 
to make possible, therefore, a wider degree of realism in the fight for 
the full realization of those values. 
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The Transformation of Political Consciousness 


Now, the ‘humanızation’ of increasingly wider areas of social relations 
is linked to the fundamental process of transformation of political 
consciousness in Western societies during the last two hundred years, 
which is what, following Tocqueville, we have called the ‘democratic 
revolution’. Our central argument is that socialism is an integral part 
of the ‘democratic revolution’ and has no meaning outside of it (which, 
as we will see, 1s very different from saying that socialism is axiomatically 
democratic). In order to explain our argument we will start from ao 
analysis of the capitalist-worker relation. According to the classical 
Marist thesis, the basic antagonism of capitalist society is constituted 
around the extraction of surplus-value by the capitalist from the worker. 
But it is important to see where the antagonism resides. A first possibility 
would be to affirm that the antagonism is inherent in the very form of 
the wage-labour—capital relation, to the extent that this form is based 
on the appropriation by capital of the worker’s surplus labour. However, 
this solution 1s clearly incorrect: the capitalist-worker relation consid- 
ered as form—that is to say, insofar as the worker 1s considered not as 
flesh and blood but only as the economic category of ‘seller of labour 
power’—1s not an antagonistic one. Only if the worker resists the 
extraction of his or her surplus-value by the capitalist does the relation 
become antagonistic, but such resistance cannot be logically deduced 
from the category ‘seller of labour power’. It ıs only if we add a 
further assumption, such as the ‘homo oeconomicus’ of classical political 
economy, that the relation becomes antagonistic, since it then becomes 
a zero-sum game between worker and capitalist. However, this idea 
that the worker is a profit-maximizer in the same way as the capitalist 
has been correctly rejected by all Marxist theorists. 


Thus, there 1s only one solution left: that the antagonism is not intrinsic 
to the capitalist relation of production as such, but rather, that it is 
established between the relation of production and something external to 
it—for instance, the fact that below a certain level of wages the worker 
cannot live in a decent way, send his/her children to school, have access 
to certain forms of recreation, etc. The pattern and the intensity of the 
antagonism depend, therefore, to a large extent, on the way in which 
the social agent is constituted ontside the relatroxs of production. Now, the 
further we are from a mere subsistence level, the more the worker’s 
expectations are bound up with a certain perception of his or her place 
in the world. This perception depends on the participation of workers 
in a variety of spheres and on a certain awareness of their rights; and 
the more democratic-egalitarian discourses have penetrated socicty, the 
less will workers accept as natural a limitation of their access to a set 
of social and cultural goods. Thus, the possibility of deepening the anti- 
capitalsst struggle itself depends om the extension of the democratic revelution. 
Even wore: anti-capitalism is an internal moment of the democratic revolution.” 


However, if this is right, if antagonism is not intrinsic to the relation 
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of production as such but is established between the relation of produc- 
tion and something external to it, then two consequences follow. The 
first is that there are no apriori privileged places in the anti-capitalist 
struggle. We should remember that for the Second International—for 
Kautsky, particularly—the idea of the centrality of the working class 
was linked to: (a) a vision of the collapse of capitalism as determined 
by the contradiction between forces and relations of production which 
would lead to increasing social misery—that is to say, to the contradic- 
tion befwers the capitalist system as a whole and the vast masses of 
the population; and (b) to the idea that capitalism would lead to 
proletarianization of the middle classes and the peasantry, as a result of 
which, when the crisis of the system came about, everything would be 
reduced to a simple showdown between capitalists and workers. How- 
ever, as the second process has not taken place, there is no reason to 
assume that the working class has a privileged role in the anti-capitalist 
struggle. There are many points of antagonism between capitalism and 
various sections of the population (environmental pollution, property 
development in certain areas, the arms race, the flow of capital from 
one region to another, etc.), and this means that we will have a variety 
of anti-capitalist struggles. The second consequence is that the potential 
emergence of a radical anti-capitalist politics through the deepening of 
the democratic revolution, will result from global political decisions 
taken by vast sectors of the population and will not be linked to a 
particular position in the social structure. In this sense there are no 
intrinsically anti-capitalist struggles, although a set of struggles, within 
certain contexts, could become anti-capitalist. 


Democratic Revolution 


If everything then depends on the extension and deepening of-the 
democratic revolution, we should ask what the latter itself depends on 
and what it ultimately consists of. Marx correctly observed that capital- 
ism only expands through permanent transformation of the means of 
production and the dislocation and progressive dissolution of traditional 
social relations. Such dislocation effects are manifest, on the one hand, 
in commodification, and on the other hand, in the set of phenomena 
linked to uneven and combined development. In these conditions, the 
radical instability and threat to social identities posed by capitalist 
expansion necessarily leads to new forms of collective imaginary which 
reconstruct those threatened identities in a fundamentally new way. Our 
thesis is that egalitarian discourses and discourses on rights play a 
fundamental role in the reconstruction of collective identities. At the 
beginning of this process in the French Revolution, the public space of 
citizenship was the exclusive domain of equality, while in the private 
sphere no questioning took place of existing social inequalities. How- 
ever, as Tocqueville clearly understood, once human beings accept the 
legitimacy of the principle of equality ın one sphere they will attempt 
to extend it to every other sphere of life. Thus, once the dislocations 
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generated by capitalist expansion became more general, more and more 
sectors constructed the legitimacy of their claims around the principles 
of equality and liberty. The development of workers’ and anti-capitalist 
struggles during the nineteenth century was a crucial moment in this 
process, but it was not the only or the last one: the struggles of the so- 
called ‘new social movements’ of the last few decades are a further 
phase in the deepening of the democratic revolution. Towards the end 
of the nineteenth century Bernstein clearly understood that future 
advances in the democratization of the State and of society would 
depend on autonomous initiatives starting from different points within 
the social fabric, since rising labour productivity and successful workers’ 
struggles were having the combined effect that workers ceased to be 
‘proletarian’ and became ‘citizens’, that is to say, they came to participate 
in an increasing variety of aspects of the life of their country. This was 
the start of the process that we have called the ‘dispersion of subject 
positions’. Bernstein’s view was, without any doubt, excessively simplis- 
tic and optimistic, but his predictions were fundamentally correct. 
However, it is important to see that from this plurality and dislocation 
there does not follow an increasing integration and adaptation co the 
system. The dislocatory effects that were mentioned above continue to 
influence all these dispersed subject positions, which is to say that the 
latter become the points which make possible a new radicalization, and 
with this, the process of the radical democratization of society acquires 
a new depth and a new unpulse. The result of the process of dispersion 
aod fragmentation whose first phases Bernstein described, was not 
increasingly confornust and integrated societies: it was the great mobiliza- 
tions of 1968. 


There are two more points which require discussion. The first refers to 
liberalism. If the radical democratization of society emerges from a 
variety of autonomous struggles which are themselves overdetermined 
by forms of hegemonic articulation; if, in addition, everything depends 
on a proliferation of public spaces of argumentation and decision 
whereby social agents are increasingly capable of self-management, then 
it is clear that this process does not pass through a direct attack upon 
the State apparatuses but involves the consolidation and; democratic 
reform of the liberal State. The ensemble of its constitutive principles— 
division of powers, universal suffrage, multi-party systema, civil rights, 
etc.—must be defended and consolidated. It is within the framework 
of these basic principles of the political community that it is possible 
to advance the full range of present-day democratic demands (from the 
rights of national, racial and sexual minorities to the anti-capiralist 
struggle itself). 


The second point refers to totalitarianism. Here Geras introduces one 
of his usual confusions. In trying to present our critique of totalitarian- 
ism, he treats this coitique as if it presupposed a fundamental identity 
between communism and fascism. Obviously this is not the case. Fascism 
and communism, as types of society, are totally different. The only 
possible comparison concerns the presence in both of a certain type of 
political logic by which they are societies with a State Trath. Hence, 
while the radical democratic imaginary presupposes openness and plural- 
ism and processes of argumentation which never lead to an ultimate 
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foundation, totalitarian societies are constituted through their claim to 
master the foundation. Evidently there is a strong danger of totalitarian- 
ism in the twentieth century, and the reasons are clear: insofar as 
dislocatory effects dominate and the old structures in which power was 
immanent dissolve, there is an increasing tendency to concentrate power 
in one point from which the attempt is made ‘rationally’ to reconstruct 
the ensemble of the social fabric. Radical democracy and totalitarianism 
are, therefore, entirely opposite in their attempts to deal with the 
problems deriving from dislocation and uneven development. 


To conclude, we would like to indicate the three fundamental points 
on which we consider it necessary today to go beyond the theoretical 
and political horizon of Marxism. The first is a philosophical point 
which relates to the partial character of Marx’s ‘materialism’, to its 
manifold dependence on crucial aspects of the categories of traditional 
metaphysics. In this respect, as we have tried to show, discourse theory 
is not just a simple theoretical or epistemological approach; it implies, 
by asserting the radical historicity of being and therefore the purely 
hurnan nature of truth, the commitment to show the world for what it 
is: an entirely social construction of human beings which is not grounded 
on any metaphysical ‘necessity’ external to it—neither God, nor ‘essen- 
tial forms’, nor the ‘necessary laws of history’. 


The second aspect refers to the social analyses of Marx. The greatest 
merit of Marxist theory has been to illuminate fundamental tendencies 
in the self-development of capitalism and the antagonisms that it 
generates. However, here again the analysis is incomplete and, in a 
certain sense, parochial—limited, to a great extent, to the European 
experience of the nineteenth century. Today we know that the disloc- 
ation effects which capitalism generates at the international level are 
much deeper than the ones foreseen by Marx. This obliges us to 
radicalize and to transform in a variety of directions Marx’s conception 
of the social agent and of social antagonisms. 


The third and final aspect 1s political. By locating socialism in the wider 
field of the democratic revolution, we have indicated that the political 
transformations which will eventually enable us to transcend capitalist 
society are founded on the plurality of social agents and of their 
struggles. Thus the field of social conflict is extended, rather than being 
concentrated in a ‘privileged agent’ of socialist change. This also means 
that the extension and radicalization of democratic struggles does not 
have a final point of arrival in the achievement of a fully liberated society. 
There will always be antagonisms, struggles, and partial opaqueness of 
the social; there will always be history. The myth of the transparent 
and homogeneous society—which implies the end of politics—must be 
resolutely abandoned. 


We believe that, by clearly locating ourselves in a post-Marxist terrain, 
we not only help to clarify the meaning of contemporary social struggles 
but also give to Marxism its theoretical dignity, which can only proceed 
from recognition of its limitations and of its historicality. Only through 
such recognition will Marx’s work remain present in our tradition and 
our political culture. 
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Conservatives and Corporatism 


In the course of her closing speech at the Conservative Party Conference in 
1984 Mrs Thatcher held high a copy of the 1944 White Paper on employment 
policy and triumphantly revealed that it carried on its cover the name of 
Margaret H. Roberts.! While it may be intriguing to speculate if the eighteen- 
year-old future Prime Minister was indeed one of the few who had purchased 
a copy or whether the entire episode was fabricated by an inventive, bright- 
eyed party underling, there was a supposedly philosophic purpose to this 
exercise. Her argument, based on the unlikely premise ‘Of course we care’, 
was that the counter-inflationary priority of her government established her 
as the true inheritor of Keynesianism and the principles of the White Paper. 
This tawdry theatrical deception did little to impress, though at the time 
commentators failed to see the significance of this new extension of Thatcher- 
speak punctually making its appearance in 1984. Yet the argument itself was 
not new. It had first been aired some ten years earlier by Sir Keith Joseph 
in a highly dramatic speech entitled ‘Inflation Is Caused by Governments’. 
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It was the waywardness of this intervention that first prompted col- 
leagues to question Sir Keith’s judgement and the stability of his 
character; the second instalment delivered the following month at 
Edgbaston speedily eliminated him from the leadership struggle. Thus 
It is ironic that the views which robbed Joseph of command of the 
Conservative Party should have become so forcefully espoused by the 
contender who was to take his place, Mrs Thatcher, and when repro- 
duced a decade later with her full authority as party leader were barely 
noticed, causing no more than a resigned ennui from those long inured 
to such banal mendacity. 


If little else this episode reveals the potential in contemporary times for 
reinventing the White Paper, however specious the grounds, and for 
hawking whatever may emerge in the political market. As the first 
public, state document to give expression to the objective of full 
employment, and to outline the associated techniques for economic 
management, it became a central symbol within political discourse for 
what has retrospectively been termed the postwar settlement, represent- 
ing the expanded range of social rights institutionalized in British society 
in the 1940s. Like many such publicly acclaimed, forward-looking 
documents it is in fact a timid, conservative affair. Few on the Left at 
the time could have imagined that more than forty years later it would 
still be an object of political dispute, as the response of Nye Bevan, for 
one, made clear. The reason is simply that in their determination to 
force back the ‘ratchet of socialism’ the Thatcherites have projected a 
golden age which predates even 1914 and writes out the 19408 as a 
catastrophic deviation, the ultimate cause of the present crisis. 


These explicitly strategic readings of the 1940s with which we have 
been long familiar have now begun to register in the histonography, a 
continuation by other means of the endeavour by the Right to establish 
intellectual legitimation for current strategies. The most notable example 
to date has been Correlli Barnett’s The Asdit of Wer, a spirited denuna- 
ation of British economic policy during the Second World War.3 This 
is a book which has been paraded through the pages of the literary 
reviews to great acclaim (inciting just the nght degree of controversy 
to make ıt a touch risge¥) and little wonder, for it argues with a wealth 
of empirical backing the fashionable thesis that the entire programme 
of forties’ social reformism was a catastrophic, gross error which 
terminated for at least a generation any possibility of reversing the 
decline ın Britain’s economic fortunes. Barnett elaborates the orthodox 
Right view that the whole postwar welfare system was constructed on 
too weak an economic basis, resulting ın a welfare state which (as we 
now hear incessantly) the nation could not afford, and chides the 
intellectual compromises made by those who claim that the critical 
effects of this arose only in the late 19608 or 1970s—citing in this 
instance Bacon and Eltis, polemicists who hitherto had appeared far from 
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timid.* His thesis is not new, for ıt merely rewrites more trenchantly and 
with greater clarity of focus the arguments of his much earlier work, 
The Collapse of British Power, which concluded that in the Second World 
War Britain was transformed into an ‘American satellite warrior-state 
dependent for its existence on the flow of supplies across the Atlantic’. 
However, the interest of this argument 1s that it establishes the causes 
of the nation’s current economic crises less in the adoption of collectiv- 
ism and heightened state intervention (as the down-the-line Thatcherites 
like to think) than in the almost complete absence of a coherent, macro- 
industrial strategy of any sort at all.6 As Colin Leys indicated in his 
discussion of The Amdit of War in NLR 160, the politics which derive 
from this analysis oscillate between admiration for the shock tacucs of 
instant decontrols, on the Erhard model, and a centralized command 
strategy which would enforce modernization of the industria] base. (As 
a historian trained in military affairs, Barnett is particularly fond of 
military metaphors: doubtless, too, be would find attractive the idea 
which once occurred to Gaitskell that Mountbatten or Montgomery 
could take control of the National Coal Board.) But analytically the 
emphasis he gives to the historic weakness of the industrial bourgeoisie 
in the nation’s representative political institutions, the dominance of 
the state—City matrices and Britain’s long experience ın the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries as a ‘maritime colonial’ power excessively 
dependent on the world economy are all themes which, over a number 
of years, have received forceful expression ın these pages.’ 


Correll: Barnett is currently riding high in the limelight. Despite the 
rather calculated irreverence of the book, however, it is a serious 
intervention 1n the historiography of contemporary politics and is no 
mere modish contrivance got up by the literary editors of the weeklies. 
It will be necessary to return to his arguments in a moment. But my 
central ‘concern here 1s with the work of another conservative historian 
of the contemporary period, Keith Middiemas, whose current project 
involves a full-scale inquiry into the forms of economic management 
dominant 1n Britain since 1940. 


Keith Middlemas 


Middlemas is a Conservative in the way that leading Italian film directors 
of the late sixties and early seventies were Communists, imbibing a 
national political philosophy within an umpeccably conventional intellec- 
tual tradition, gaining in the process a party card which somehow gets 
lost in the jumble of daily life—thus preventing affiliation at any moment 
from being fixed with certainty—and then at a later date acquiring a 
dazzling, eclectic range of competing philosophies which all but conceal 
the initial stance. 
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In early adult life he worked as a functionary in the House of Commons 
(his years coinciding with Robert Rhodes James, currently Conservative 
MP, historian and foremost apologist for Eden), but he has little time 
for the mindless constitutionalist ideologies of parliamentary sovereignty 
which beguile those both in bis profession and im political life. As a 
historian of the Right, he shares with Correlli Barnett the capacity to 
remain rational in his assessment of the limits of British power and has 
written incisively of the inhibitions encountered by the English domin- 
ant classes in their imperial and post-imperial quest for cultural renewal. 
He has authored books on an astonishingly wide range of subjects, 
refusing the petty provincialism of his peers and on occasion eliciting 
in response a measure of prickly distrust from a profession eager to 
take issue with matters of detail in blithe disregard of any more 
challenging thesis. But most of all, without adapting historical schol- 
arship to the contingent fluctuations of strategic requirement, Mid- 
dlemas ıs an unusually serious-minded political historian. His practice 
is distinct from that impelled by the ethos of the Senior Common Room 
(or its correlate, the clubland culture of the Palace of Westminster) 
which organizes the prevailing conceptual world of the Conservative 
historian, yet none the less the content of his historiography claims an 
undeniable, if particular, conservative provenance. 


For a brief period he took up work as an unofficial adviser to James 
Prior when the latter was Secretary of State for Employment.? On 
occasion his denunciations of Thatcher were fierce.° Throughout the 
early years of the first Thatcher government Middlemas was urging 
Conservatives to adopt a line of unqualified class compromise, at the 
same moment when Thatcher herself was embarking upon the struggle 
to vanquish her enemies in the Cabinet which, in September 1981, 
culminated ın the purge of the ‘Wets and Prior’s removal to the 
Northern Ireland Office. Any hopes which Middlemas might possibly 
have entertained for political influence were cut short. He was deeply 
fearful of the political and social consequences of a Thatcherite war of 
manoeuvre conducted against the labour movement and this became 
the defining element in his politics, although similar sentiments had 
earlier appeared in the historiography.!° The most forceful expression 
of this desire for political accommodation occurred in his study of 
Eurocommunism, a weighty book published ın 1980 based on scores 
of interviews with representatives of the European Communist Parties 
and of the far left groups (including in Portugal the clandestine PRP 
Brigadas Revolucioxcrias). His conclusion was in character and, although 
in no way odd in a continental context, it did look eccentric coming 
from a member of the Conservative and Umonist Party: “To suggest 
that changes in the Communist Parties over the last ten years may 
stimulate both social democrats and conservatives to put their own 
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houses in order ıs not a recipe for renewing the political civil war of 
the 1g00s. With the working class long enfranchised, democracy’s 
contradictions occur on more complex lines like the conflict between 
parties and institutions. Commanding as they do the allegiance of some 
of the most powerful trade union confederations, appealing still, albeit 
in competition with the far left, to the marginal people in society, 
Communist Parties in Western Europe offer possibilities of choice which 
democratic states might welcome, in their own interest, as an antidote 
to the bland centre and the fanatic fringe.”!! The familiar articulating 
principle which establishes the divide between constitutional and non- 
constitutional, favoured in a genre of Conservative historiography 
whose roots lie deep in the reaction to Jacobinism and which carries, 
too, powerful political effects in current times, is reconstructed here on 
a more orthodox social-democratic axis, centrist and pluralist, but with 
the promise that the political centre will be able to break inherited 
practices and constitute itself as an active force, sufficiently coherent 
both in composition and objective to engineer a new era of economic 
management. 


Until the mid-seventies Middlemas’s historiographical work, although 
wide-ranging and alert, displayed no great internal coherence. Up to 
this point his most substantial work had been a mighty biography of 
Baldwin, co-authored with John Barnes. The purpose of the book was 
to rescue Baldwin from the calumnies and injustices inflicted upon him 
by an unwilling, unsympathetic official biographer, and although at 
times it tips into unwarranted acclaim it is no hagiography, in the 
tradition of many such biographical excursions, but rightfully establishes 
Baldwin as one of the central, pivotal figures in the development of the 
restructured constitutionalism which emerged in the period of universal 
suffrage.'2 So far as it is possible to ascertain, the decline of the 
institutions of social democracy in the seventies and the attendant 
political crises radically transformed the direction of his research. The 
first indication of this shift was the publication in 1979 of Polities tm 
Industrial Society which coincided with Thatcher’s first electoral victory. 
This conjunction of events must partly explain its enthusiastic reception 
amongst a disheartened progressive intelligentsia—The New Statesman, 
in its Bruce Page incarnation, virtually adopting the book as editorial 
policy. There was much about Politics in Industrial Society which was 
attractive and it is understandable why it caused such a stir. It was 
innovative and obviously the product of a historian possessing both 
intelligence and political passion. It was formidably well researched. 
But most challenging of all it took the state as its explicit object 
of study, not only repudiating the quaint swingometer episteme of 
mainstream political studies (and thus converging with the proliferation 
of Marxist theories of the state which appeared at this moment) but 
also bringing to this analysis a welcome commitment to historical and 
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concrete explanation (and in this respect diverging from the unmediated 
abstraction which characterized the greater proportion of this oenrre). 
A respected British historian intent on theorizing the state in order to 
clarify strategic possibilities for the present is not what one can usually 
expect from the native historical profession, still less when this carries 
a commitment to the Conservative Party: any such endeavour as this 
deserves to be observed closely even—or especially—tby those to whom 
the resultant political conclusions are far distant from their own. 


Since 1979 Middlemas has written a history of the National Economic 
Development Council, a dutiful official history, useful, but neither 
conceptually nor politically of the first significance. He founded and 
edited Catalyst. A Journal of Policy Debate (boasting the most distingu- 
ished editorial board) whose objective was one of permeation, on the 
old Fabian model, amongst the current practitioners and advocates of 
corporatism, drawing on an authorship ranging from James Prior (now 
Chairman of GEC) to David Blunkett (a foremost exponent of current 
experiments in municipal socialism). And he has commenced a three- 
volume sequel to Politics ia Industrial Socisty—the latter as it now turns 
out appearing only to have been a ‘preliminary essay’ for the work in 
hand. The trilogy carries the title Poser, Competition and the State, the 
first volume of which, Britain in Search of Balance, 1940-61, has recently 
appeared. 


Economic Management 


The core of this first volume 1s an examination of the ideas and policies 
of ‘1944’, their development in the institutions of the state in the late 
19408 and 19508, and the culminating impasse in the politics of economic 
management at the end of this period—which in turn was to give rise 
to the reconstruction of the old practices on the model of ‘1964’. 
The organization of this account is predominantly narrational and 
chronological, and Middlemas issues a warning at the beginning against 
plundering the past for ahistorical ends. Serious though this injunction 
is, he appreciates too how past historical times—the idyll of a free-trade 
economy which is projected back to 1914, the caesura marked by the 
White Paper of 1944, the nascent corporatism of 1964—combine in the 
present and thus the political import of the chronological reconstruction 
is never far distant.'4 The book is densely empirical and the prose 
sparse, reminiscent of the later historical writings of E. H. Carr. 
Evidence for this volume and its sequels has been drawn from the 
archives, where this has been possible, and once again from a huge 
quantity of interviews. Volume Two promises to extend the historical 
study to the present while the closing volume will offer a conceptual 
analysis of the state in Britain. The absence of these two later volumes, 
especially the final one, compels 2 commentator to be tentative, for 
what is alluded to in passing in the opening volume may be developed 
at length at the end. 
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Pots in Industrial Society introduced the concept of corporate bias 
to describe the evolving forms of representation in Britain between 
employers’ organizations and trade unions, brokered by central govern- 
ment. The purpose of this approach was frst to convey the conjunctural 
forms of corporate representation, thus breaking with the predominantly 
sociological theories (or models) of corporatism then current, and 
second to demonstrate how corporate institutions themselves came to 
be absorbed within the field of state power, assuming a new role as 
governing institutions. ‘To put it simply, what had previously been 
merely interest groups crossed the political threshold and became part 
of the extended state’.15 His thesis suggested that while government in 
the narrow sense was weak, the extended state built on the dual basis 
of corporate and constitutional representation exhibited a particularly 
flexible—if not always expansive—system of political and ideological 
authority. Although Middlemas was at pains to emphasize the inherent 
instability of this arrangement, he argued that it frst emerged in the 
early 19208, with Lloyd George as a central architect of the system, and 
collapsed midway through the Wilson period at the end of the sixticea— 
‘a continuum almost without precedents in post-Reformation history’.16 
The emergence of this new state coincided with the rise and consequent 
defeat of the early Communist movements in Western Europe in the 
1917—23 conjuncture: the pluralistic, compromuse-secking structure of 
the Bntish political arrangement, drawing in the leading representatives 
of the fundamental classes, can be understood both in terms of the 
relative weakness of socialist organization in Britain and also, in its 
developed institutional form, as one of the key and distinctive determi- 
nants of the peculiarities of the state in the British social formation. 


The most notable methodological revision of the new work is the 
integration into the analysis of the complex of institutions and interests 
which constitute the financial sector and, secondly, of the main instru- 
ment for the management of governmental brokerage, the civil service.!’ 
The significance of this modification is not articulated conceptually but 
is manifest ın the detail of the empirical reconstruction, Indeed the 
weight of the empirical evidence makes a summary of even the major 
themes unusually difficult in the résvaed which follows for the sake of 
clarity much—often very revealing—material will have to be left aside. 


The account of the wartime state is straightforward, its conclusions 
differing little from the established historiography. The emphasis pro- 
vided by Middlemas is on ‘the political contract’ struck between the 
representatives of capital and labour symbolized by Bevin’s appointment 
to the Ministry of Labour, the reversal of the economic—i.e. financiat— 
pnorities of the 1930s (hence too, as a rapid response to this new 
situation, the emergence of the Sterling Area) and the steady marginaliz- 
ation of those Conservatives fearful of organized labour. From the 
reconstruction of the state in 1940-41 there developed the commitment 
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to a coherent, planned process of postwar reconstruction with full 
employment at its very core, a commitment which, Middlemas suggests, 
owed very little to political parties, and not much more to Keynes or 
Beveridge. He argues that the prime mover in the emergence of the 
blueprints for social reform were the various interests—banking and 
manufacturing capital, and labour—represented through the committee 
structure in the machinery of state, presided over by the civil servants. 
He documents an intense, prolonged process of bargaining between the 
interests, concluding that each strove hard to further its own particular 
objectives, and that frequently the most crucial and contentious issues 
were fudged, buried out of sight for the sake of a modicum of consensus. 


The White Paper on employment policy exemplified this process, for it 
proposed the continuation of the wartime political contract into the 
postwar period but nowhere did it indicate the political means by which 
this might be achieved. Its origins lay in a paper drafted for the War 
Cabinet Economic Section in early 1941 by James Meade, and in effect 
it spent three years incubating in the various corporatist committees 
which were staffed by the heterogeneous body of Whitehall mandarins 
and recruits drawn from outside, mainly from the universities. These 
intellectuals and functionaries organic to the wartime state (Robbins, 
Franks, Crowther, Cairncross, Chester, to cite only the most renowned) 
assume great prominence in this account: formed as young men in the 
intellectual milieu of New Liberalism and Fabianism which bred devo- 
tion to a humanistic rational expertise, they filled the crucial intermediate 
levels of the state bureaucracy translating the ‘middle opinion’ of the 
19308 into one blueprint after another. By far the youngest of this 
generation who fully shared this historical experience was Harold 
Wilson, recruited to the Central Economic Information Service in 1940. 
Middlemas himself is evidently enthusiastic about their role. It was 
from these groups that there eventually emerged sufficient intellectual 
and bargaining power to overcome Treasury resistance to the objectives 
of full employment in postwar planning: yet the outcome codified in 
the White Paper was one of the greatest compromises of all, representing 
what Middlemas calls ‘a masterly combination of orthodoxy and Keyne- 
sian technique’ which, he believes, in practice left it wide open as a 
hostage to fortune in the future. The Treasury was working from a 
definition of ‘full’ employment comprising a figure of approximately 
8.5 per cent unemployed, the TUC and Beveridge contemplating no 
more than 3 per cent.!8 The White Paper made clear the fact that in the 
view of its authors high and stable employment depended upon an 
export-led programme of economic recovery sufficient to keep control 
of the balance of payments, and the longterm stability of prices and 
wages. For this first condition to be met, the strategic postwar position 
of Sterling had to be decided and—although challenged—the interests 
of the traditional guardian of Sterling as an international medium of 
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currency, the Treasury, still prevailed on this issue. This sharp re- 
emergence of overseas and financial interests, although widely accepted 
by the full range of experts, occurred at a crucial moment in postwar 
planning and indeed was constitutive of its central forms. 


The conclusions which Middlemas draws from this analysis are not 
easily excavated although it would seem that the stress falls on the 
contradictory foundation of the plans for economic management, sug- 
gesting that almost from the outset the system was formed by a series 
of inter-related objectives which in their totality were impossible to 
achieve. It is the workings of this dynamic, at the core of the postwar 
system, that come to occupy the central narrative strand of the book. 
Middlemas demonstrates, as many others have done before him, how 
the financial vicissitudes of the immediate postwar period overwhelmed 
the economic objectives of the Attlee administrations. US hostility and 
the drive to enforce on Britain early convertibility, combined with the 
UK’s weak bargaining position inside the Sterling area (a weakness 
proved in the negotiations in 1946 with Egypt and Argentine—two 
former subject nations which in the future were to suffer the murderous 
consequences of post-imperial retribution) fast rendered subordinate 
Britain’s overseas power. Nor was there any attempt to reconstruct the 
administration of the state with 2 view even to a minimal redistribution 
of authority. ‘The Attlee government only partially fulfilled the 1944 
White Paper’s aims. The Sterling area as the 1944 authors conceived ıt 
and the pound’s level of $4.03 could not have been held beyond 1949 
by a Britain which was a full member of GATT and NATO... it 
attempted to maintain economic growth and living standards at home 
while governing a third of Germany, sharing with the US an interest in 
Europe, the Middle East and South-East Asia, and in the foundation 
of NATO, and in undertaking a level of rearmament in 1951 with which 
neither the machine-tools industry nor the exporting industry’s earnings 
could cope. As it had inherited them, so it left a legacy of worldwide 
commitments which the nation, on any rational commercial calculation, 
could not afford and from which its immediate competitors did not 
suffer—and which indeed its successors at once tried to shuffle off. The 
limits of the 1944 accord were, quite simply, that it was grounded in a 
rationality whose landmarks had, by 1951, ceased to exist.’!9 In these 
conditions Labour, attempting against the odds to continue wartime 
exhortations for a high degree of civic obligation and sacrifice, held 
back consumer demand beyond the limits of political expediency; the 
Conservatives did not. 


A Political Contract 


The picture which emerges is one which depicts the postwar bargain 
not only breaking with the past but becoming ‘an organic part of the 
state’. Yet the upshot of Middlemas’s analysis would suggest that it 
was a political contract (the White Paper, the welfare institutions, etc.) 
built on an unsustainable economic basis, requiring the pursuit of 
impossible economic objectives, an instability constitutive of the post- 
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war settlement itself. Given the initial agreement for reconstructing the 
economy with such a high degree of dependence on Sterling as a world 
currency (and it is not entirely clear to what extent Middlemas either 
shares or repudiates the judgements on which these decisions were 
made), attention became focused on the domestic economy, the gravit- 
ational pull of inflation, the ‘exploitation’ of the scarcity of labour by 
the unions and thus—by this stage of reasoning, inevitably—on the 
very possibility of sustaining full employment at all. This was the 
dynamic on which the settlement was based, triggering time and again 
‘that irregular but long’ reaction to the settlement itself which was to 
culminate in what we now call Thatcherism.?! As Middlemas sees it, 
the only realists who were prepared in the 19508 to acknowledge and face 
up to this fundamental instability were the mandarins, the generation of 
civil servants formed by the wartime state (a ‘clerisy’ as he actually puts 
it): after the Cripps/Attlee era the politicians succumbed to political 
expediency. “The unpleasant paradox that the longer the fat years lasted, 
the wider the gap grew between contemporary gratification and future 
competitiveness, was one that only the officials fully appreciated.’2 


The strength of the volume consists in the documentation of the 
conflicts which broke out inside the higher institutions of the state 
when it came to be recognized—given once again the all-important, 
continuing commitment to Sterling—that at least some of the features 
of the White Paper strategy would have to be jettisoned, and of 
the consequent attempts to square this with the political, contractual 
commitment to full employment. Thus at the beginning of 1951 Wilson 
at the Board of Trade put forward a programme to. galvanize industry 
and the export trade, while Gaitskell—whose ‘transition to the point of 
view later associated with Anthony Crosland and the social-democratic 
“revisionists” took place at the Treasury in the short space before the 
1951 election’*—in his plan for a National Wages Board ‘achieved a 
“first” in the long search for a neutral arbiter with the charge of driving 
wages down.’ However, the greater part of Middlemas’s analysis is 
devoted to the recommendations emanating from the Treasury and the 
Bank of England, in particular the memorandum entitled ‘The Sterling 
Area’ which was drafted early in 1952 by Sir Leslie Rowan, Sir George 
Bolton and Sir Otto Clarke (and known as ‘Robot’). This drew attention 
to the threat of a serious crisis in the Sterling area and in the UK’s 
capacity to compete with the USA; and to the fact thet as the UK could 
not maintain responsibility as the centre of the Sterling area, nor opt 
out, it could only continue to borrow short-term from balance holders 
and remain perpetually vulnerable to devaluation any time there was a 
downturn in the world economy. This was put to Butler who consulted 
Gaitskell (‘as an old friend’: Gaitskell agreed with the diagnosis but 
refused party support). Robot proposed floating the pound, making it 
convertible to non-Sterling balance holders and renouncing commitment 
to full employment as the cardinal principle of economic management. 
As Middlemas convincingly argues, it was a deliberate attempt to place 
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a permanent constraint on the politicians. R. A. Butler, delicately, “in 
veiled form’, put this in great secrecy to the Cabinet, he by this point 
accepting the Bank of England’s argument that the Sterling area no 
longer served Britain’s interests and that tougher credit controls should 
be imposed, hence accepting the effect of rising unemployment. The 
Cabinet split (Maxwell-Fyfe, who opposed Robot’s recommendations, 
predicting an unemployment figure of some ten million if the plan were 
adopted) and on this basis, by default as it were, the Cabinet chose 
instead to resort to cuts in public expenditure as an immediate way out. 
Although Robot failed in its immediate objectives it did, according to 
Middlemas, inflict ‘a lasting wound on the postwar settlement’.» 


There is ‘plenty more in this vein, of great interest, but not necessary to 
recapitulate here. His account of the Thorneycroft resignation (formally 
delivered ın January 1958, although the critical lead-up took place in 
the closing months of 1957) 1s relevant, however, as it marks the first 
moment when anxieties which were clearly prevalent ın the top echelons 
of the Treasury and the Bank of England were voiced in a most 
uncompromising manner by a senior politician. Peter Thorneycroft, as 
Chancellor, attempted to break through the stop-go impasse by restrain- 
ing wages and consumption until industrial efficiency would rise 
sufficiently to compete in the international market. This turn to syste- 
matic deflation, in the Robot tradition, was ‘beaten by force, not reason’ 
by Macmillan and the Cabinet at the cost of losing the entire Treasury 
team: Thomeycroft, Powell and Nigel Birch. With Thorneycroft’s 
resignation behind him Macmillan pursued a policy of expansion, 
prepared to live with moderate inflation: each correction of stop- 
go policy exaggerated the swing of the pendulum, at length leading 
Macmillan to the conclusion that a wages policy would prove his 
only way out. ‘Macmillan ... steered a divided party alternately by 
blandishments and force through four years of gradual relative economic 
decline which it would have been hard, by any means then in favour, 
to reverse. ”2! 


Middlemas rejects the belief (‘the myth’) that Thomeycroft was an early 
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monetarist, although elsewhere he has been a touch less categorical. 
He prefers to view Thomeycroft as an exponent of that version of the 
national interest envisaged by the Treasury and the Bank of England 
(and indeed by The Esomomist, scolding Mr Butskell for his flaccidity?): 
not as an advocate of the principles of 1914, nor an antagonist to those 
of 1944, but as a man of reason and realism who took it upon himself 
to demonstrate to the country the true costs of the postwar settlement, 
who thought it both expedient and just to modify the definition of full 
employment to allow a higher percentage of unemployed, and who was 
defeated by the inexorable exigencies of the historic contract which then 
dominated political life. 


The great significance of the fact that ıt was Thorneycroft who led the 
revolt was due to his reputation as an indefatigable Tory reformer of 
the 1940s. He was, alongside Victor Gollancz and Kingsley Martin, a 
member of the 1941 Committee, a reforming pressure group composed 
of leading publicists and politicians; moreover he was, with Lord 
Hinchingbrooke, Quintin Hogg and Hugh Molson, co-founder of the 
Tory Reform Committee, the key channel through which the impulse for 
social-democratic reconstruction reached mainstream Conservativism.% 
Few Tories embodied the spirit of 1944 more fully than Thomeycroft.*1 
It is worth noting that even much later in his career, in the purge of 
September 1981 in which Prior was demoted, he was sacked from the 
position of Chairman of the Conservative Party by Mrs Thatcher, and re- 
placed by the more loyal figure of Cecil Parkinson.™ That dissatisfaction 
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with the practical workings of the 1944 programme should accumulate 
to such a degree in the fifties to force Thorneycroft, of all Conservatives, 
to resign was clearly a fateful indictment. 


Moving Right 


Yet Middlemas’s account shows how it was possible for radical Tory 
reformers of the 19408, from the Macmillan era on, to slide to the Right 
of the Party—in defence of the pound, desperate somehow to break 
through the impasse imposed by the settlement, and to win back an 
initiative which they perceived as having been lost to the unions— 
and in some cases (Hinchingbrooke, Rippon) to affiliate to that most 
underrated Conservative organization, the Monday Club. It is a process 
which inaugurated that common reflex in contemporary British politics 
by which men and women in the name of reason and goodwill, saviours 
of all that was best about the 19408, go about their task of proving 
their commitment by systematically circumscribing, paring down and 
destroying those very social rights, including the right to a job, which 
were won in the 1940s. It is this capacity to play catch-as-catch-can with 
the principle of universal provision which leads directly to the gruesome 
spectacle of Thatcher waving the White Paper for today’s TV audiences. 
To be sure, Middlemas is careful to stress the pragmatism and lack of 
coherence of Thorneycroft’s position at the time of his resignation, and 
though he concedes that the working party Thomeycroft set up to 
prepare evidence for the Radcliffe Committee on the monetary system 
was more openly monetarist in its opinions than Thorneycroft himself 
and that Thorneycroft at the time was ‘under the considerable influence’ 
of Powell (and Sir Leslie Rowan), this still does not establish a single, 
unilinear monetarist link between the Thorneycroft of the mid fifties 
and Thatcher in her high monetarist moment. But in a deeper sense it 
does register a critical moment in the decay of the postwar settlement, the 
moment when prominent Conservative politicians first began publicly to 
disengage from the existing terms of the contract and the beginnings 
of a new configuration on the Right of the party. This coincided with 
the resignation of Lord Salisbury and the regrouping of the old Suez 
rebels. ‘One Nation’ Conservativism at this point fragmented, with 
Powell, in the future the most influential philosopher of the New Right 
inside the party, one of the first to break loose, retrieving the doctrines 
of economic liberalism and making his own a reconstructed English 
nationaliam—the first steps in a long march which would eventually 
take him to the Midland Hotel, Birmingham on 20 April 1968.% 


Middlemas offers a more hesitant version of the Thorneycroft affair 
than this, keen not to short-circuit scholarly conclusion by retrospective 
political judgement; but he does at the same time imply that Thorney- 
croft is rather more deserving of vindication by posterity than hitherto 
accepted. One can disagree sharply with this assessment, but see at the 
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same time that Middlemas’s broad analysis confirms that the coalition 
of Conservative forces painstakingly budt up by Butler around the 
Industrial Charter in 1947 first began to draw apart and disintegrate in 
the 1957—58 period. This suggests that the iwrtial phase of Conservative 
commitment to the postwar settlement, so far as assent was secured 
from the vast majority of the parliamentary party, was relatively short- 
lived. 


Nevertheless Macmillan determined to continue the stop-go cycle, with 
its tendency to inflation, as the price to be paid for staying within the 
political structures imposed by the corporate contract of 1944.4 At the 
same time he was forced to search for new policies which would allow 
the political contract to be continued by placing constraints on the 
economic interests involved, above all else—indeed almost to the 
exclusion of all else—on the unions. So began, as Macmillan forlornly 
relates in his memoirs, the experiments with incomes policies. This 
opened a new period in which the strategy of 1944 was reconstituted 
on the basis of a qualitatively higher degree of planning, the expected 
integration with the EEC and the extension of corporate representation 
through the institutions of the NEDC. The model to hand, occasioning 
an envious enthusiasm, was the ‘French miracle’. In the conclusion to 
this first volume Middlemas only anticipates these later developments, 
noting that the shift which took place towards the end of Macmillan’s 
administration differed from 1944 in that demands for reform came 
from outside the government, that the reformers’ own degree of commit- 
ment was less strong and that the resultant package of economic policies 
was weakened by the fact that it came at the end, not the start, of a 
government. The name which came to be associated with the Conserv- 
ative articulation of this programme was Heath. In the 19608 Heath 
was able slowly to reconstruct the original Butler alliance on the basis 
of this new programme and thereby continue his party’s commitment 
more or less intact to the fast-receding principles of the forties’ contract. 
But he was never able to create a broad alliance within the party which 
could compare with Butler’s of 1947: there now existed a significant 
minonty on the Right of the party—Powell, the Monday Club, ‘old’ 
Rightists suspicious of the new Heathite managerialism—who not only 
refused to endorse Heath’s version of the old contract but were also in 
the process of developing their own distinctive and alternative Tory 
future. 
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The New Clerisy 


As an empirical study of the core economic apparatuses of the British 
state Middlemas’s analysis is quite breathtaking. His grasp of the internal 
workings of the financial institutions, the corporate bodies and the civil 
service is unrivalled. Nevertheless it is not immediately clear how the 
‘power’ of the trilogy’s title is located in the social formation, nor how 
it is manifest. Nor is it apparent what mechanisms allow the state the 
capacity to harmonize antagonistic corporate interests. What is it about 
the matrix of governmental and governing institutions which enables 
equilibrium to be established? Middlemas, at this stage in his investig- 
ation, does not address these theoretical issues. But he does provide a 
practical resolution by introducing an ulterior collective agent which ın 
pursuing its own interest also acts on behalf of the state as a whole: the 
experts and officials. They were, he argues, not only guardians of 
the settlement but ‘guardians of the state’s interest in its continued 
existence’. The assumption which must lie behind this is that, as a 
result of the protracted bargaining between the representatives of the 
fundamental classes during the war, the interests of the state were (more 
or less) expressive of a general will.” Thus for Middlemas notronly in 
this period did the civil servants’ interests coincide with the long-term 
interests of the state; they also coincided with the generalized plurality 
of class interests. 


It is possible to trace the strongest philosophical provenance of this 
general theoretical approach to the New Liberalism of the first decade 
of the century. The recognition of class and social conflict as pervasive, 
the idea of the state as the embodiment of reason and as the field in 
which collective interests compete, the emphasis on the ethical functions 
of the state, and a belief tempered by realism in the possibility of 
achieving an adequate degree of harmony between competing interests 
in order to allow both a measure of democracy in political and civil 
society and the reproduction of a modified division of labour—all these 
notions were cast in the transformation of liberalism in the opening 
years of the imperialist epoch. The stress by Middlemas on the need to 
regulate the destructive capacities of specific interests for the greater 
good, to curb the greed of both capital and labour through an ordered 
but legitimate system of disinterested brokerage comes straight from 
Hobhouse or Hobson. And this makes sense, for so far as it is possible 
to discern any positive force in Middlemas’s reconstruction ıt is precisely 
the forties’ clerisy which had been reared in the traditions of an 
aspiringly democratic New Liberalism and an unashamedly undemo- 
cratic Fabianism—the particular mix depending ın the case of any 
one individual on quite contingent determinations.* These were civil 
servants of a highly particular collective disposition, whose formation 
had initially been in the universities and research groups rather than in 
Whitehall. As described in this first volume it was they who first 
appreciated the appalling consequences which were accumulating, 
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unseen to the public eye, as a result of the new forms of economic 
management, but they were unable (in Middlemas’s view) either to alert 
the public or to persuade the politicians to sacrifice short-term electoral 
advantage for longer-term investment in the national interest. The 
essential rationality of these bureaucrats composes a powerful under- 
current in Middlemas’s history of the postwar period. They were the 
brain and the collective memory of the state. The esteem they acquire 
in this study is reminiscent of the rational, reasonable and tempered 
world of Whitehall in Conrad’s The Secret Agent, pitted against the 
forces of chaotic nihilism and destructive self-interest. 


While the officials receive these plaudits the politicians are shown to 
have been unimaginative, nerveless and cynical, sticking to an outmoded 
system which they hoped would see them through the next election. It 
might be expected that behind such an analysis lies a logic of coalitionism 
in which expertise and rational, centralized planning would be deemed 
of greater importance than the impovershed democratic potential of a 
polity inexorably given to electoral opportunism and expediency. The 
historical precedents are strong. Through most of this century coalition 
government has been the usual means by which the state has been 
reconstructed; and for Middlemas coalition claims a particular signific- 
ance, giving rise during the Lloyd George administration to the corpora- 
tist arrangement and creating the conditions for the postwar settlement 
during Churchill’s government. Commitment to the mixed economy 
and the ‘middle way’ has often been accompanied by the belief that the 
appropriate political institution to secure these ends would be a coalition 
of the centre, about which much has been heard of late. Middlemas 
provides no hint about his views on such matters. However, there is 
reason to suppose from his earlier work that he is thinking in terms of 
a more expansive solution, drawing in a wider range of social forces 
than was ever contemplated in 1944. If this is so then the New Liberal 
or Fabian model, premised on the existence of a cadre of expert state 
intellectuals and the baronial representatives of the major corporate 
interests, could not prove very appropriate, curtailing rather than 
expanding the means and channels of representation. But if Middlemas 
repudiates a narrow coalitionist solution imposed from above, the 
structure of the state itself would need radically to be transformed as 
the only possible alternative to a future of political expediency. No 
doubt this will be discussed in the final volume. 


Politics and Economics 


There exists too a closely related issue of the first importance. So far as 
it has proved possible to read through the density of empirical material 
and unearth the general arguments, one of Middlemas’s principal themes 
concerns the relationship between the political dimension of the 1944 
contract and its evolving economic strategies. And he suggests, as I 
read it, that the latter were never able to be realized for any length of 
time in a form which could sustain the desired political objectives or 
(and here I think there 1s an ambiguity in the presentation) in a form 
which did not depend upon the immiseration of future generations. 
From this belief derives his critique of those in his own party who owe 
allegiance to what Middlemas perceives as the outmoded models of 
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1944 and 1964. And in this respect his argument is at its most sure 
when he demonstrates how quickly conditions changed in the postwar 
years, fast making the premises of the White Paper look as if they were 
the product of another era. For this reason his project differs from the 
one voiced by today’s pragmatic, piecemeal, reflationist politicians, for 
Middlemas does possess a strong sense of the need for expanding the 
economy in such a way as—and in order—to construct and reproduce 
an entire new political contract. It 1s in this vein that he has talked of 
the need for ‘a new Keynes’. Thus even if, as he sees it, 1944 marks 
the high point of a desirable, pluralistic institutionalization of political 
authority, any future strategy which might attempt to reproduce this 
corporatist consensus will, so Middlemas seems to suggest, inevitably 
require fundamentally new economic solutions. But there is little sign 
of a new Keynesianism, and even less that the inherited techniques of 
fine tuning will do much to prevent future reflationary strategies from 
becoming highly vulnerable to the effects of a new sequence of balance 
of payments crises. Moreover—and this I see as the central issue— 
given the Treasury and mandarin perspective which sustains Middle- 
mas’s account, any discussion of the social przæsiplas which articulated 
the historic compromise of the forties, and which lay at the foundations 
of the social-democratic ideal, is effectively excluded. Just as senior 
representatives of the state bureaucracy have put on record their abhorr- 
ence of Thatcherite Conservatism, so too Middlemas is able to voice 
his own critque.® But while one could legitimately argue that the 
denunciations by the mandarins express their frustrations and fears that 
the old regime which they largely brought into being is fast slipping 
away, and one could equally note that Middlemas has few if any ilusions 
about the desirability or possibility of reconstructing the economic basis 
of the old order, it is nonetheless the case that he shares with the 
mandarins an incapacity to comprehend the social principles which were 
at stake in the founding moments of the old corporate bargain. He 
nowhere assesses how the social reforms which were institutionalized 
in the 19408 were conceptualized as social rights: rights to a job, home, 
education and rudimentary welfare—not much, when all is said and 
done, in a nation still prosperous and with relatively highly developed 
productive forces. As it was succinctly expressed in The Times at the 
very beginning of the forties: ‘If we speak of democracy we do not 
mean a democracy which maintains the right to vote but forgets the 
right to work and the right to live.’ For those on one side of the 
contract the idea of these minimum social rights was all that pave 
meaning to the pact struck in the wartime state. 


Yet as Middlemas and others have shown, the universal provision of 
these rights consistently ran up against other economic and financial 
impetatives: protection of the Sterling area, overseas investment, the 
rate of exchange. ‘This indeed was the context in which the White Paper 
was produced and all concerned assumed that an active export trade 
would be essential to the realization of its objectives. However, it is 
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clear that despite the succession of balance of payments crises, the 
balance of trade remained favourable until as late as 1973, suggesting 
that the structural bias in the British economy towards the financial 
sectors was prominent throughout this whole period, bringing with it 
catastrophic effects.41 Middlemas does not deny that the British state was 
overextended in its late-imperial and subordinated ‘special-relationship’ 
roles. But in his diligent pursuit of the vicissitudes of economic manage- 
ment, the initial social objectives on which the pact was premised simply 
pass him by. This is odd in one so apparently committed to casting a 
new political contract for the 19908, and throws considerable doubt on 
its potential eficacy—unless of course the Hayekian conviction that the 
concept of social rights is no more than a mirage bred by delusion has 
surreptitiously taken hold of Middlemas’s mind? 


Conclusion 


This wholesale demotion of the issue of social rights, even as a matter 
for debate or discussion, marks equally Correlli Barnett’s The Amdit 
of War (although Barnett also urges his readers to drop excessively 
sentimentalist views which cloud received interpretations of the industr- 
ial revolution as an unduly brutal affair: from this we can perhaps gain 
some idea of what his programme for a future dirigiste economy would 
be like). Read in conjunction, the Middlemas and Barnett ‘audits’ of 
the forties indicate the degree to which the historiography has finally 
swung away from an earlier social-democratic orthodoxy. Both hold to 
the thesis that the pressure of popular demand for a universal system 
of social security (including full employment) created insurmountable 
long-term deficiencies in the economy which le at the root of our 
present troubles. Empirically there is an argument here, or half an 
argument, precisely because this situation was inevitable so long as 
the commitment to maintaining Sterling as an international currency 
determined domestic policy. Yet once a broad hypothesis is established 
exclusively in terms of the domestic dimensions, ıt becomes possible to 
short-circuit the historical complexities, writing out the overseas drain 
on the internal economy, ignoring the essential productivity of the 
public sector in enhancing the value of capital in private markets, and 
to formulate a suitably tabloid conclusion which conforms to the 
imperatives of current political truths. Neither Middlemas nor Barnett 
goes this far: each has sufficient intellectual integrity to prevent such a 
tumble; and while Correlli Barnett must find it dificult te summon 
enthusiasm for the industrial strategy of the Thatcherites,;Keith Mid- 
dlemas is, from within his idiosyncratic niche in contemporary Conserva- 
tism, an uncompromising critic. 

But the differences between them need also to be noted. Middlemas 
ultimately is concerned more with the state and the political system, 
Barnett with the structural retardation of British manufacturing. Of the 
two Barnett 1s the more radical in his denunciations, regarding the 
Lend-lease solution of the war as the comp de grdce, the moment which 
finally ensured the impossibility of the British economy ever reviving 
its former position. And where Middlemas is demonstrably enamoured 
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of the progressive state administrators who entered Whitehall in 1940- 
41, Barnett -is-at his most active in insisting that they and their type 
were representative of an outmoded stratum of traditional intellectuals, 
their well-meaning, liberal, evangelical humanism hopelessly inadequate 
for the task of rebuilding the economy on a scientific and technological 
basis. They were, in Barnett’s eyes, the culprits of the story, the New 
Jerusalemists as he calls them, responsible for all the errors of the 
period. Much of this can raise a smile, for Barnett is at his most racy 
at such moments. In its essentials his case is also strong, reviewing once 
more the distinctive intellectual requirements of the patrician, Oxbridge, 
upper-class Englishman—although whether Barnett’s projected Gaullist 
future would be preferable is at least a moot point. 


But there is evidence to suppose that Barnett becomes intoxicated by 
his own rhetoric. He argues, correctly, that in the closing months of 
1942 and early 1943—-when the military tide turned—the ideas of social 
democracy, nurtured for a decade or more in the various research 
groups dedicated to ‘middle opinion’, first came to dominance in 
the institutions of the state. But acceptance of these ideas, for some 
enthusiastically as a matter of pnnciple, for others pragmatically and 
defensively, did not as he implies eradicate party political difference. A 
single entity, conveniently labelled New Jerusalemist, does not make 
historical sense. For what this eliminates is the process by which a 
distinctively Conservative version of this reforming impulse gained 
ground, and arguably, from 1947 or thereabouts, predominated intellec- 
tually. Moreover, in reviving older traditions of Conservative collectiv- 
ism, the policies which developed in the Conservative camp accord 
more with Correlli Barnett’s prescriptions for the renovation of Britain’s 
industrial base than one could ever suppose from his monograph. 
Commutment to full employment and welfare was—for all Conservatives 
of the ttrme—secondary and conditional on the resurgence of productiv- 
ity in the manufacturing sector. For example, mention has already been 
made of the Tory Reform Committee, which started out life at exactly 
the key moment in early 1943 which Barnett describes. Its president, 
chosen by the young tyro reformers as a symbolic reference, was Earl 
Winterton. Winterton himself had stood as a Unionist candidate in 
1904, while still an undergraduate, on the ticket of the Tariff Reform 
League, the first candidate to do so, embracing fully Chamberlain’s 
version of collectivism, industrial renewal and the advancement of a 
specifically ‘bourgeois’ politics. He won the seat and went on to assume 
the role of Chamberlain’s young lieutenant in parliament. That such a 
man as this should be the figurehead for the Tory reformers of the 
19408 suggests the need: to make much sharper political distinctions 
amongst the so-called New Jerusalemists, for Tory reformism in the 
19408 was inextricably bound up with the commitment to create a 
highly competitive private manufacturing sector. If these distinctions 
are conflated or lost it becomes impossible to see how the principal 
party which was to manage the settlement in the fifties evolved. It 
becomes impossible to comprehend the nature of Butler’s alliance in 
the Co ve Party built around the Industrial Charter in 1947, the 
characteristically Conservative articulation of welfare politics organized 
on the idea ofi ‘selectivity’ in the 19508, and ultimately the stresses and 
strains which accumulated in the Conservative Party as q result of 
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maintaining the principles of 1944, and which eventually drove the 
most prominent of them (like Thomeycroft) to do battle against their 
former selves, against the very concept of social rights and the regime 
in which those rights were institutionalized. 


Middlemas’s more abrupt but undeniable conclusion bears precisely on 
this matter: ‘Although it is axiomatic that a system in which corporate 
bias is prevalent will tend deliberately to avoid primary conflict ın 
favour of a continual senes of compromises, conditions can occur in 
which one or other of the participants reverts to the fundamental level 
of conflict in order to try to neutralize or even eliminate what it sees 
as its principal competitor by excluding it.” This option comprised the 
joker in the pack. What may prove in the future to be the most 
surprising feature of these years is the fact that the representatives of 
the major interests held out for so long, rejecting the temptation to 
‘eliminate’ opposing forces, doing their utmost instead to retrieve a 
system which in conception was fraught with potential and real fissures 
and was decomposing with some rapidity even before the end of the 
19508. 


For of course the Thatcherites, who finally decided to unleash the joker, 
also have their roots deep in this dynamic. From the perspective of the 
longue durée it can be understood as the culmination of this ‘irregular but 
long’ resistance to the pact of 1944—although its specifics could not 
have been predicted, nor the fact that the final assault would come from 
the Right. The combined objectives of uprooting the inherited regime 
of accumulation on which the postwar system rested,* the wilful 
destruction of social rights and the installation of a new authoritarian 
state—however uneven their realization—have eliminated the principal 
antagonist from the corporatist councils and shredded the political 
contract of 1944. To this extent Thatcherism has institutionalized an 
unambivalent resolution to the dilemmas of the previous decades; 
flagrant recourse to a selectively targeted ‘electioneering Keynsianism’ 
in 1986-87 has produced a third Thatcher victory and the disarray of 
the moderates of the centre.“ 


The virtue of Middlemas’s history is that it uncovers the anxieties, 
prevalent from the very earliest moments, about the economic basis of 
the postwar system amongst those charged to manage it. Initially, 
anxiety about economic objectives was combined with 2 commitment 
to the political requirements of the contract; yet by the end of the 19508 
commitment both to the political contract and to a renewal of the 
economic objectives was proving increasingly hard for Conservatives 
to uphold. As Middlemas explains, it was from this impasse that the 


0 Briian m Search of Badewce, p 11 

© See Bob Jessop, “Thatchetism’s Mid-Irfe Cons’, New Samaks, March 1986 in which he discosecs 
the prodoctrye, Fordist bass to the settlement 

“ Yet Middlemss’s opmmiam hes not collapsed Foc he percerves emerging through the rums of 
Thatcherem a revived corporate spint, evident in Lord Young’s miterventontam m employment 
policy, the ‘keen sense of matonel interest’ now displayed by the Bank of England, and m the influence 
of Norman Willes’s realem at the TUC which he Likems to the mummatrves of « previous tocumbent, 
Walter Comine. See Middlemas, “The Life and Death of the Corponte Sante’, New Statermran, 16 June 
1987, aod “Will She Have to Listen This Time”, New Sintermen, 3 July 1987 
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policies of ‘1964’ were elaborated. He does not discuss, however, the 
fact that there emerged simultaneously the critique of Keynesianism as 
such, a critique which led implacably to the conclusion that ıt was 
necessary to ditch altogether the incubus of 1944.45 The adherents to 
the principles of 1964 ead those who aspired after a resurrected “1914 
were born in the same conjuncture. The convergence between an 
emergent neo-liberalism and an authentic strand of radical Right Tory- 
ism did not generally occur, however, until later. The disintegration of 
the forties’ pact, anticipated most dramatically during Suez, was first 
effectively articulated not principally by anxieties about economic man- 
agement but by political divistons caused by Britain’s post-imperial 
isolation, fought out in the sixties on the issues of immigration and 
Rhodesia. Thus a significant minority of the Conservative Party effec- 
tively withdrew its attachment to the contract of 1944, and saw no reason 
why either it or its front bench should be bound by tts conventions and 
objectives. These factions initiated a protracted struggle inside the party, 
organizationally and philosophically, in order to discredit and destroy 
the policies which condemned Conservatism to inhabit the miasma of 
‘the middle ground’, aiming gradually to prise apart Butler’s alliance of 
1947. 


If the position of the neo-liberals, recuperating the golden age of 
1914, is relatively straightforward to understand, the evolution of the 
personalities of 1964 1s more complex and any adequate explanation 
will require a much more detailed empirical knowledge than as yet we 
possess. The elaborate plans for Heath’s so-called quiet revolution 
which were incessantly drafted in the years of opposition in the 1960s 
were devised in order to create the means for remaining within the 
recognized political arena defined by the pact of 1944, while renovating 
the economic strategies in order to make this possible. Yet even by the 
19608 the initial economic imperatives codified in 1944 led inexorably 
to a political strategy ın which the unions had to be disciplined and 
bridled, forcing them back into a role which would constrain labour to 
serve simply as another corporate interest with no special claims or 
privileges. Few such constraints could be seen curbing the freedom of 
capital, certainly not in the City. The Wilson government displayed 
its incapacity to overcome these dilemmas, drawn into ever riskier 
confrontations with the unions as the only solution it could comprehend, 
caught within the dynamic of 1944 but unable to transcend it. In 1970— 
72 Heath found himself in the business of overturning the system to 
which he himself was committed; his bold attempt to tackle its deleteri- 
ous ‘effects’ had threatened to undo the system itself, and impose a 
radically new set of political goals. Heath drew back, his efforts to 
prolong the settlement a spectacular disaster. 


Nineteen seventy-four, a traumatic year for the Conservatives, provides 
the key moment. The adherents to the politics of 1964 were discredited 
and dispersed in different factions inside the Conservative Party, with 
disillusioned Heathites (Lawson, Howell) stumbling ın the chaos into 





4 For an impressively clearbeaded defence of thm postion, T E Utley, “The Great Soft Centre’, 
Cressbew, vol 100 1, 1957, the seme neuc carned an article by Lionel Robbins arguing, sgoifcactly, 
that economic redistnbutioa had gone far enough and should be reversed. 
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the revelatory truths of monetarism, exhibiting at the same time a deft| 
appreciation of what was required for self-advancement. Even those} ° 
who still remained committed to retneving the political obligations oft — 
the old contract now insisted that inflation—and the untons—were the 
primary impediments to its recovery, conceding in a stroke all political , 
initiatives to the neo-liberal wing of the party.* It was at this moment, | 
in Joseph’s Preston speech in September, that the first attempt was 
made by the neo-liberals to move into a position of command in the $ 
party. Joseph himself failed, but the ideological reconstruction ofj. 
Conservatism was well advanced. After Thatchár’s election to the 
leadership in 1975 and the internal struggles of 1980-81, commitment. 
from the Conservative Party to the wartime settlement was either all but ` \ 
non-existent, or from the defeated Wets—by force of circumstances— 
slender indeed. The Conservatives were the last to enter the bargain | 
and the first to break out. 





A 





* Thus the October 1974 Conservation Aanifeste (drafted by Sır len Gilmour) damed ‘Everything cise |’ 
ts secondary to the bettie against mflation and to helping those who bave been wounded by it’ 
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